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^INCE  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  French  Revolution,  excepting, 
^  perhaps,  the  failure  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  and  the  downfcdl 
of  his  enormous  power,  no  event  has  occurred  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  that  will  stand  in  any  kind  of  comparison  with  the 
late  proceedings  in  Paris.  The  influence  which  they  are  calculated 
to  exert,  both  upon  the  condition  of  the  great  people  over  whose 
name  they  have  shed  the  lustre  of  an  imperishable  renown,  and  the 
more  wide-spreading  consequences  that  must  speedily  flow  from 
them  in  every  other  country,  forcibly  arrest  our  attention  at  the 
present  moment,  and  demand  a  calm  discussion.  If  all  mankind 
are  interested  in  this  glorious  achievement.  Englishmen  surely 
Lave  of  all  others  the  deepest  concern  in  its  effects,  not  merely 
as  well-wishers  to  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  but  as  feeling 
watchful  of  every  encroachment  upon  their  own ;  for  with  the 
fullest  disposition  charitably  to  construe  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  rulers,  we  take  it  to  be  abundantly  manifest, 
that  the  battle  of  English  liberty  has  really  been  fought  and  won 
at  Paris.  Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  advance 
to  the  contemplation  of  this  mighty  theme ;  and  we  deem  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  view  it,  deliberately  and  candidly  indeed  but 
with  entire  freedom,  and  without  even  the  least  respect  of  per- 
sons, or  the  most  remote  care  to  whom  our  remarks  may  prove 
offensive.  Our  purpose  is  certainly  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not 
to  give  offence ;  but  if  the  truth  prove  unpalatable  to  any,  be 
theirs  the  blame,  not  ours. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  Polignac  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
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French  king's  councils,  the  disposition  to  favour  the  Jesuits,  to 
undo  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  counteract  the  current 
of  liberal  opinions,  long  enough  apparent  in  the  conduct  of 
Charles  X.  and  his  bigoted^  daughter-in-law,  broke  forth  with- 
out any  restraint,  and  kept  no  terms  with  any  antagionist.  The 
DauphiDi  if  indeed  he  really  differed  from  his  family  in  point 
of  sense,  and  thus  perceived  the  precipice  towards  which  they 
were  hurrying,  was  silenced,  and  borne  along  by  the  imperi- 
ous passions  of  his  fanatical  consort.  Among  the  old  nobility 
who  surrounded  the  throne,  none  had  the  wisdom  to  discern 
or  the  virtue  to  point  out  the  perils  which  beset  it.  The  priests 
ruled  supreme  over  the  monarch,  or  divided  their  dominion  with 
the  Dauphiness.  Nor  had  they  the  sense  to  see,  in  their  thirst 
for  revenge,  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  pursuit  might  frustrate 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  One  or  two  military  men,,  of  Na- 
poleon's school,  were  in  some  credit  with  the  court;  but  their 
habitual  disregard  of  the  people,  and  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
of  the  army,  made  them  the  worst  of  all  advisers,  while  they  gave 
encouragement  to  those,  wha  looked  for  their  services,  as  tools 
at  once  unprincipled  and  submissive. 

The  description  of  the  colleagues  to  whom  the  Prince  was  as- 
sociated, further  betrayed  alike  the  dispositions  and  the  blindness 
of  the  court.  Labourdonnaye  was  a  man  of  honour  and  principle ; 
but,  from  the  sustained  violence  of  his  political  opinions,  all 
avowedly  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power,  and  against  every  vestige 
of  the  revolutionary  improvements,  his  name  was  regarded  as 
the  synonyme  of  the  ancient  regime^  in  church  and  in  state-— old 
parliaments — old  feudal  privileges — an  insolent  nobility — and 
a  bloated  priesthood.  His  extreme  violence  in  debate  had  mark- 
ed him  out  still  more  for  general  dislike ;  and  he  was  the  object 
of  unceasing  animosity  to  one  party,  without  securing  the  good- 
will of  the  other,  whose  distrust  was  excited  by  his  intolerant  pre- 
sumption, and  unheeding  temerity.  A  few  unknown  and  insignifi- 
cant men,  such  as  Ranville,  were  the  make-weights  of  the  junto ; 
but  one  there  was  besides  Labourdonnaye,  for  whom  it  would 
have  been  well  could  he  have  been  unknown*  Greneral  Bour-* 
mont  was  hated,  if  not  despised,  by  the  army ;  but  his  treach- 
ery to  it  was  sufficient  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Bourbons;  and, 
whether  from  the  disposition,  too  common  with  kings,  to  trust 
those  who  are  thrown  as  it  were  into  their  arms,  by  being  left 
at  their  mercy,  in  the  universal  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  or  because  such  an  arrangement  would  insult  and 
degrade  the  French  army,  this  person  was  selected  from  among 
its  gallant  captains,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment.    He  hady  moreover,  served  with  the  Pauphin  in  the 
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diameful  war  agfainBt  the  liberties  of  Spain ;  and  having  enaUed* 
one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  trample  upon  freedom  abroad^ 
he  might  be  employed  in  helping  another  to  crush  it  at  home. 
'  The  announcement  of  such  names  completed  the  impressions 
which  the  elevation  of  Polignac  was  calculated  to  excite,  and  it 
spread  consternation  throuff h  all  France*  Beflecting  men  saw  oa. 
the  throne  a  prince  of  weax  understanding,  but  furious  bigotrjr^. 
the  declared  enemy  of  all  liberty,  ciril  and  religious,  and  blindly 
bent,  under  the  dictation  of  his  confessor,  upon  working  out  hia 
own  salvation,  by  rooting  up  every  vestige  of  the  blessings  which, 
his  people  had  gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  suffering  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Around  him  they  perceived  a  younger 
brood  of  the  selfnsame  character,  who  shut  out  all  hope  of  better 
times,  bectluse  the  fanaticism  of  the  old  king's  successors  ^i^ui 
quite  as  furious  as  his  own.  The  chief  minister  was  a  weak  and 
reckless  bigot ;  a  man  of  no  pretensions  to  capacity,  or  know* 
ledge,  or  experience ;  whose  dulness  and  frivolity  made  his  mind 
impervious  to  reason ;  whose  fanaticism  made  it  proof  against 
fear.  His  colleagues  were  one  or  two  obscure  and  desperate- 
adventurers,  the  Corypheeus  of  the  ultra  royalists,  and  the  de« 
serter  of  his  post  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  which  had  inflicted  Ott 
the  French  the  unmitigated  evils  of  the  Restoration.  Amon^ 
the  tools  with  which  this  portentous  cabinet  had  to  work,  were 
iome  of  the  most  unprincipled  of  Napoleon's  generals,  daen  growti 
grey  in  the  career  of  cruelty,  profligacy,  and  oppression ;  prac^ 
tising  in  the  court  of  the  Bourbons  all  the  suppleness  which 
they  had  learnt  in  their  riper  age  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Usurper ;  and  ready  to  rehearse  once  mote  in  the  streets  of  thd 
capital,  the  early  lessons  of  butchery  which  had  been  familiar  te 
their  more  tender  years,  under  the  Convention  and  the  Direo^ 
tory.  So  prodigious  a  combination  of  evil  designs,  blind  vio^ 
lence,  and  unprincipled  instruments,  had  seldom  been  arrayed 
against  the  happiness  of  any  people.  The  flrmest  beholder  could 
not  contemplate  it  without  alarm,  nor  could  the  most  sanguine 
descry  any  ground  of  hope,  save  in  the  chance  of  fatal  errotH 
being  committed  by  such  adversaries.  These  errors  we  will  not 
i^y  rescued,  but  enabled  the  people  to  rescue,  their  country. 

For  a  while  there  were  no  grounds  of  discontent  or  of  oppo* 
sition  afforded  by  the  proceedings  of  the  new  ministry ;  and,  ac*< 
cordingly,  the  slavish  doctrine,  so  full  of  mischief,  and  so  cat'' 
culated  to  gain  the  favour  of  feeble,  thoughtless,  and  spiritlesi 
Matures,  was  every  day  echoed  in  our  ears,  '  Measures,  not  Men.* 
We  were  told  not  to  condemn  the  ministry  without  a  trial ;  we 
were  bid  to  wait  until  they  should  do  some  act  deserving  of  r&» 
probation ;  we  were  asked  what  barm  they  had  done,  or  attempt*^ 
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eif  that  jaeiified  such  an  universal  clamour  as  was  raised  f^nst 
them  ?  ^  Only  be  quiet  for  a  little  while,'  it  was  said  signifi* 
cantly,  <  and  you  may  find  their  measures  exactly  such  as  you 
<  would  yourself  approve/  But  the  more  reflecting  and  sa- 
gacious did  not  choose  to  wait  until  it  should  be  too  late  to 
resist  with  effect — too  lato  for  any  thing,  except  to  be  laughed 
at  by  the  deceiver.  They  knew  full  well,  that  if  you  suffer 
men  unworthy  of  confidence  to  rule,  they  can  always  choose 
Uieir  own  time  for  undermining  your  defences ;  that  they  may, 
by  slow  degrees,  by  carrying  little  encroachments  at  a  time, 
gain  a  power  no  longer  to  be  resisted ;  that,  if  opposition  is  de- 
layed until  their  time  comes-^until  they  shall  do  some  act  de- 
serving of  reprobation — ^they  may  be  enabled  to  do  the  act,  and 
may  leave  you,  its  victims,  nothing  for  your  consolation  except 
to  reprobate.  The  French  had  the  sense  to  prefer  effectual  pre- 
vention while  it  was  yet  time,  to  unavailing  blame  when  the  time 
ift^as  past ;  they  rejected  the  kind,  and  judicious,  and,  as  it  was 
termed,  temperate  counsel  of  their  worst  enemies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ciiaunel ;  and  they  raised  all  over  the  country  one  loud  cry 
for  the  removal  of  a  ministry  at  once  odious  and  contemptible. 
The  firmness  of  the  court  was  not  shaken  by  this  universal  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion ;  the  vain  feeble  creature  who  had  become 
prime  minister,  held  his  ground;  the  Chambers  were  dissolved, 
that  a  new  election  might  improve  their  subserviency ;  and  the 
friends  of  despotic  power,  in  both  France  and  England,  fondly 
and  foolishly  hoped  that  the  day  was  their  own.  Every  engine 
of  influence  was  set  in  motion ;  praise  to  whom  praise  was  due, 
honours  to  whom  honours,  threats  to  whom  threats,  and  bribes  to 
whom  bribes*  The  existence,  at  least  the  peaceful  existence,  of 
the  dynasty  was  staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest ;  and  no 
pains  were  spared,  and  no  scruples  were  allowed  to  intervene* 
and  no  means  were  either  neglected,  or  despised,  or  rejected, 
which  might  further  the  return  of  a  more  complying  legislature* 
The  constant  cry  of  *  Measures,  not  Men,'  was  repeated — ^that 
cry  which  so  often  bewilders  honest,  weak  men  in  England,  and 
leads  to  such  remediless  mischief,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  so 
much  solid  improvement,  enabling  the  enemies  of  all  amend- 
ment in  every  branch  of  our  system  to  maintain  their  ground, 
and  resist  every  good  measure : — that  cry  which,  beyond  every 
Dther,  is  in  its  operation  self-contradictory,  and  in  its  effects 
self-destructive,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  vain  and  flimsy  pretext 
of  making  measures  every  thing,  the  means  are  afforded  of  frus- 
trating all  measures,  and  maUng  all  good  intentions  nothing. 
This  cry,  so  plausible^  so  perilous  among  the  ignorant,  so  well 
adapted  to  mislead  the  unwary  and  inexperienced^  was  echoed 
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wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  to  vdte  for  de« 
pu ties,  or  electors,  or  presidents.  It  was  everywhere  attempt* 
ed ; — thanks  to  the  good  sense  and  the  firmness  of  the  people^ 
it  everywhere  signally  failed ; — and  they  wisely  chose  the  men 
who  were  most  sare  to  promote  the  measures  which  the  puln 
lie  safety  demanded,  by  wresting  the  power  of  patting  that  safer 
ty  in  jeopardy  from  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  worst  of 
mectsureSf  and  those  mecisures  would  inevitably  carry,  if  powev 
were  left  in  their  hands.  This  hypocritical,  this  canting  pror 
text,  sustained  a  defeat  everywhere,  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered ;  and  a  representative  body  was  elected,  resolutely 
bent  upon  doing  its  duty  in  the  only  manly,  rational,  and  effect 
tual  manner  by  which  France  could  be  rescued,  and  her  liber-* 
ties  saved^ 

The  new  Chambers  met,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  anxiously  bent  towards  them.  The  first  step  showed  how 
much  the  government  had  gained  by  the  dissolution.  In  Eng- 
land, had  the  most  weak  and  despised  ministry  that  ever  ruled 
the  state  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  a  new  House  of  Com« 
mens  been  returned,  the  most  adverse  to  their  continuance  in 
effice,  we  much  fear  that  a  thousand  follies — squeamishness  in 
some — alarm  in  others— ^politeness  towards  individuals  in  one— - 
indolence  and  idleness  in  another-— the  wish  not  to  offend  the 
court  or  the  minister  before  it  was  necessary — the  love,  or  the 
pretence,  or  the  cant  of  candour — the  desire  of  being,  or  appear- 
ing, moderate — the  influences  of  wives  and  daughters  loving 
courts  and  parties — ^the  slowness  to  commit  themselves  unneces- 
sarily— ^fox-hunting,  if  the  weather  was  mild— ^Newmarket  the 
alternate  weeks— customary  residence  till  Christmas  in  the  coun- 
try— a  condescending  visit  and  shooting,  performed  by  some 
duke — ^a  gracious  one  accorded  by  some  prince— letters,  half- 
chiding,  half-tender,  from  some  lady  of  influence  aod  activity— 
W4>uld,  altogether,  have  made  the  attempt  quite  hopeless  to  bring 
forward  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Session  all  the  force  gained 
by  the  Opposition  during  the  elections.  A  new  speaker  might 
be  proposed ;  the  man  least  popular  with  the  House,  least  suited 
for  the  station.  But  in  vain  would  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
expect  their  followers  to  muster  on  so  fitting  an  occasion,  and  dis- 
play their  strength,  so  as  at  one  blow  to  crush  the  common  adver- 
sary. *  The  question  is  too  personal' — *  It  is  beginning  too  early 
^  to  oppose  the  government' — ^  Wait  till  some  measure  is  brought 

*  forward' — *  Why  take  the  field  before  even  the  King's  speech' 
— *  Wait  till  after  the  holidays' — *  Any  measure  of  economical 

•  reform  I  will  support' — *  I  am  against  Negro  Slavery,  in  a 
^  ^mperate  way' — *  J  would  even  give  Manchester  members'-*- 
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'  This  lookf  too  like  a  party  measure ;'— such  would  bave  been 
the  answers  of  the  stout  and  independent  members  of  an  English 
Opposition,  to  the  proposition  not  to  let  an  incapable  minister 
dietate  to  a  strong  and  a  discontented  parliament.  Sacb  are  the 
causes  of  misrule  in  England,  by  ministers  with  neither  influ* 
enoe  in  or  out  of  doors — such  are  the  glaring,  rather  let  us  say, 
such  have  hitherto  been  the  glaring,  the  inexpiable  breaches  of 
yi  public  duty,  committed  by  men  chosen  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  people,  and  professing  themselves  to  be  the  independent 
friends  of  right  government.  From  the  tools  of  the  ministry,  of 
course,  nothing  is  expected,  and  no  blame  is  imputed  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  steady  to  their  purpose,  and  ever  at 
their  post.  Their  employer  finds  them  worthy  of  their  hire ;  the 

{[overnment  has  no  right  to  complain  of  them.  It  is  the  people 
hat  have  a  right  to  complain ;  it  is  the  pretended  friends  of  the 
people  that  are  wanting  to  their  employers ;  it  is  the  loud  pre- 
tender to  patriotism  and  independence  that  slambens  at  his  post, 
or  is  never  found  near  it,  and  wilfully  suffers  the  men  to  domi* 
neer,  whom  he  was  sent  to  oppose,  and  the  measures  to  languish 
and  to  fail,  which,  on  the  hustings,  he  vowed  to  support.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  weakest  of  Cabinets  has  ceased  to  dread  even  the 
most  powerful  Opposition ;  and  that  the  least  popular  of  mo- 
narchs  has  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  choose  his  ministers,  almost 
^th  as  little  regard  to  the  public  voice,  as  if  he  were  choosing  his 
iiousehold  servants. 

Not  such  was  the  manly,  and  ever  to  be  reepeoted,  demean- 
our of  the  French  Opposition.  No  silly,  effeminate  fear  of  being 
thought  hasty,  or  rash,  or  factious — ^no  preference  of  personal  to 
public  considerations— no  listening  to  the  voice  either  of  sloth, 
or  flattery,  or  cant— «ouId  turn  these  sagacious  and  firm^mind- 
ed  men  from  their  honest  and  avowed  purpose.  They  were  as 
'mild  in  their  converse  as  our  weak  patriots — as  civil,  as  refined 
in  the  drawing-rooms — as  well-disposed  to  set  a  just  value  upon 
the  intercourse  of  social  life,  as  the  most  subservient  of  our  emas- 
culated or  superannuated  frequenters  of  '  fashionable  circles- 
can  be  for  the  little  lives  of  them.  But  in  the  Chambers  they 
knew  they  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  country  to  watch  them ; 
and  they  threw  off  the  fribble  when  they  entered  those  halls, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  under  a  pledge  to  rid  the  nation  of 
a  government  which  oppressed  and  disgraced  it.  The  Chambers 
met — the  Presidents  were  proposed — the  Opposition  mustered 
on  the  first  vote — the  Ministry  were  signally  and  shamefully 
beaten — and  all  men  saw  that  either  the  fate  of  the  ministry,  or 
of  the  dynasty  which  supported  it,  was  irrecoverably  sealed.  We 
ourselves  predicted  this  result  of  the  dissolution.  <  The  elections^' 
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f  has  disappointed  none  but  the  purblind  minions  of  power;  and' 
^  nothing  seems  to  await  the  iU-advised  monarch,  but  the  choice 
*  of  abandoning  his  throne,  or  retracing  the  steps  by  which  he 
^  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  hazarded  the  existence  of 
^  his  dynasty,  and  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and  the^ 
^  peace  of  Europe.' 

It  was  now  that  the  character  of  both  the  royal  family  and  its 
ministers  broke  out  in  all  its  force,  and  in  all  its  frailty.  They 
were  persons  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  motives  and 
instincts,  which  provide  for  the  safety  of  ordinary  mortals.  They 
were  inaccessible  to  rational  apprehensions  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, because  they  were  impenetrable  to  reason ;  they  were  inca- 
pable of  instinctive  fear,  because  their  minds  and  their  feelings, 
and  almost  their  senses,  were  hardened  and  perverted  by  fana- 
ticism. Among  the  rest,  the  Prince  Polignac  stood  conspicu- 
ous,— towering  over  all  in  folly  and  presumption  ;  calmer  than 
any  in  the  midst  of  perils  from  which  no  genius  could  escape, 
and  difficulties  from  which  all  the  art  of  man  could  not  ex- 
tricate itself;  and  yet  shining  in  the  full  vigour  of  an  incapaT 
city,  wholly  without  example  in  any  European  minister,  or 
potentate  from  the  days  of  the  Idiot  Kings — presenting  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  world,  a  union  almost  preternatural  of 
serene,  self-complacent  confidence,  in  the  negation  of  every 
human  qualification  for  his  place,  and  the  absence  of  all  chance 
of  unravelling  the  toils  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself. 

All  men  were  aware  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  all  saw  too  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  grappling  with 
even  the  most  ordinary  difficulties.  But  no  one  could  have  di- 
vined the  remedy  which  was  actually  applied  for  its  relief.  A 
majority  against  the  ministry  bad  occasioned  the  dissolution : 
when  that  majority,  in  consequence  of  one  general  election,  had 
been  nearly  doubled,  who  could  have  fancied  that  the  remedy 
would  be  another  dissolution  and  another  general  election  ?  Who 
could  have  fathomed  the  depths  of  that  moon-stricken  folly, 
which  should  dream  of  lessening  the  disadvantage  accruing  from 
one  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  second  appeal,  in  contempt  of  the 
first — the  senseless  stupidity  of  expecting  that  the  people  would 
be  gained  over  to  the  government,  and  choose  obsequious  repre- 
sentatives, in  return  for  the  insult  of  rejecting  those  first  selected, 
and  rendering  void  and  of  none  effect  the  whole  elections  which 
the  people  had  deliberately  made  ?  Yet  such  was  the  expedient 
to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  Nor  is  the  din  yet  out 
of  our  ears  of  the  applause  bestowed  upon  this  act  of  insanity^ 
by  Uie  clamorous  advocates  of  despotism,  both  in  England  aiid 
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in  France.  *  Th6  firmness  of  pntpose  displayed  by  tBe  Boiiiv 
^  bons' — <  That  unshaken  resolution,  not  to  be  moved  by  threats^ 
^  exhibited  by  Prince  Polignac' — *  The  extraordinary  vigour  of 
^  this  distinguished  minister,  fitting  him  for  the  troublous  times  he 
^  lives  in' — *  The  statesmanlike  capacity  shown  by  the  French- 
\  Premier,  who,  had  Louis  XVI.  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess' 

*  such  a  minister,  would  speedily  have  put  down  the  Revolu-^ 
^  tion : — '  Such  was  the  language  of  the  ministerial  advocates  in 
both  courts,  for  in  both  they  made  common  cause.  Never  did 
they  consider  the  second  dissolution  as  any  thing  other  than  as  a 
mark  of  transcendent  genius,  and  an  augury  most  favourable  to 
the  grand  struggle  now  making  in  France  for  legitimate  rights^ 
against  the  insolence  of  popular  pretensions*  It  was,  however, 
more  than  insinuated  by  those  wise  adherents  of  government  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  the  Bourbon  ministers  had  other 
resources  to  support  them  besides  their  prospect  of  overawing  the 
country  by  their  undaunted  front.  ^  They  were  resolute  in  their 
^  purpose  of  not  yielding ;  and  determined  not  to  be  defeated 
^  without  a  struggle.' 

The  dissolution  having  been  proclaimed,  men  anxiously  waited 
£or  the  next  step  of  those  infatuated  creatures.  Nor  was  the  in- 
terval long — so  short  indeed,  that  to  this  day  it  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  second  dissolution-— 
for  it  had  not  been  made  known  above  a  week»  when  the  memo* 
rable  Ordinances  were  issued,  which  at  once  brought  on  a  crisis 
never  to  be  forgotten  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  insensate 
mortals  who  ruled  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  abolished  the  constitution,  changed  the  law  ^of  election^ 
and  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  troops  which  filled 
and  surrounded  Paris,  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this. 
Decree. 

Attempts  have  since  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  French 
ministers,  to  shift  from  them  to  their  master  the  frightful  re- 
sponsibility of  this  measure.  In  vain  !  For  did  not  those  mi- 
nisters draw  up  that  prolix  and  elaborate  statement,  submitted 
by  them,  and  signed  with  their  names,  detailing  all  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  thought  fit  to  ground  their  earnest  re- 
commendation of  the  measure  they  were  calling  down  from  the 
throne  upon  the  nation  ?  That  document  surely  is  not  so 
swiftly  forgotten,  which  was  hailed  with  so  much  rapture  by  the 
sycophants  of  despotism  all  over  Europe — and  which,  even  in 
England,  gladdened  a  few  of  the  most  noisy,  but  most  despicable 
creatures  that  are  suffered  by  Providence  to  crawl  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.   They  have  not,  assuredly,  forgotten  that  <  firm  and 

*  manly  document'— that  <  highly  statesmanlike  paper' — ^  that 
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'  yigorooB  and  decisive  ioBtrument,  so  well  worihy  of  tbe  great 
^  occasion  which  called  it  forth/  Bat  if  they  have,  others  have 
not ;  and  its  authors  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  wriggle  out  of 
it,  as  its  admirers  now  do  to  cast  it  into  the  shade. 

The  shameless  and  profligate  measure  thus  entirely  aceepta** 
ble  to  the  lovers  of  despotism,  produced  an  immediate  resistance 
on  the.  part  of  the  people.  All  men  saw  that  the  worst  of  designs 
menaced  them,  and  felt  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
resisting  the  audacious  attacks  upon  their  liberty.     They  stopt 
not  to  argue  on  the  niceties  of  the  case  ;  they  waited  not  the 
effects  of  discussions  and  publicity ;  they  rejected,  with  a  just 
and  a  memorable  indignation,  the  vile  proposition  which  some 
slaves  dared  to  make,  of  having  the  question  between  them  and 
their  oppressors  tried  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  Exercising  the  sacred 
and  imprescriptible  rights  of  freemen,  they  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  well  aware  that  they  who  stop  to  parley  with  tyranny, 
above  all  with  military  tyranny,  are  already  subdued  and  ensla«» 
ved.     They  acted  at  once  upon  the  sure  principle,  that  the  only 
way  of  meeting  a  tyrant  is  in  the  field  and  the  fight.  They  were 
tried,  and  were  not  found  wanting.  The  wretches  whohad  framed 
the  Ordinance,'backed  it  with  armed  men.  The  slaves  of  Napo* 
leon,  now  of  the  Bourbon  despot,  headed  the  mercenaries,  which 
Switzerland  infamously  hires  out  to  shed  the  blood  of  freemen 
for  the  lucre  of  gain — an  enormity  which  well  deserves  that 
those   sordid   states  should  be  annihilated  as  an  independent 
power.  The  Swiss  fought  against  the  people ;  but  few  indeed  of 
the  French  soldiers  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  fray.    Now 
was  seen  that  glorious  sight  which  has  filled  all  Europe  with 
ceaseless  admiration,  and  will  hand  down  the  name  of  Parisian 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  posterity.  The  peaceable  citizens  of 
the  capital  closed  their  shops ;  left  their  daily  vocations ;  barri* 
caded  the  streets ;  tore  up  the  pavements ;  armed  and  unarmed 
confronted  the  enemy,  and  poured  on  every  side  the  swift  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  troops  acting  in  a  town  thickly  peopled  by  men 
determined  to  be  free.  The  awful  lesson  now  taught  to  all  soldiers 
— the  bright  example  now  held  up  to  all  freemen— is  the  more 
worthy  of  being  had  in  perpetual  remembrance,  because  there  was 
no  discipline,  no  concert,  no  skill  of  any  kind  displayed,  or  re* 
quired.   All  men  had  one  common  object,  to  slay  tbe  troops  that 
dared  oppose  them — to  embrace  those  soldiers  that  still  remember- 
ed they  were  citizens.  Several  regiments  of  the  line  at  once  refu- 
sed to  act ;  but  few  joined  the  people.    The  refusal,  however,  was 
of  the  last  importance,  for  it  spread  among  the  ranks  of  the  whole 
army,  filling  the  tyrants  with  despair,  and  animating  the  people 
.to  new  feats  of  valour.    The  courage  of  these  gallant  men  sur- 
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pttted  all  belief.  Manj  rmhed  upon  the  IdtAti  guns  that  wer^ 
pointed  wilh  savage  barbarity  by  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants  down 
•treete  crowded  to  excess.  The  old  and  the  young  vied  with 
men  of  mature  years,  and  women  bore  their  share  in  the 
strife*  From  behind  the  barricadesi  the  boys  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  braving  the  cannon,  and  only  seeking  shelter  from  the 
musketry  and  the  bayonets,  maintained  a  constant  fire.  The 
multitude  loaded  and  handed  them  their  guns ;  and  so  steady 
was  their  aim,  that  of  one  regiment,  they  killed  five  hundred 
men,  and  all  the  officers  save  three.  The  slaughter  of  the  people, 
indeed,  was  great ;  three  or  four  thousand  fell ;  but  as  many 
of  the  mercenaries  were  made  to  bite  the  dust.  The  victory  de« 
olared  everywhere  for  the  citizens ;  the  soldiers  retreated ;  the 
National  Guard  was  formed  as  in  1789,  and  under  the  command 
of  tfa«  same  galluit  and  venerable  chief,  the  patriarch  of  the  re- 
volution  in  both  the  old  world  and  the  new ;— and  the  Bourbons 
ceased  to  reign. 

But  where  were  the  vile  authors  of  this  atrocity,  while  slaugh- 
ter reigned  on  every  side  ?  Where  were  the  men  who  had  let 
loose  the  soldiery  upon  the  multitude,  to  maintain  their  own 
power  ?  Where  were  they,  those  *  firm  and  vigorous  statesmen/ 
whose  courage  had  been  extolled  in  all  the  haunts  of  despotism  ? 
Where  were  they,  when  the  danger  was  near,  and  there  was  a 
possibility  of  their  lives  being  made  the  forfeit  of  their  unheard- 
of  crimes  ?  This  question  no  man  can  answer.  No  man  knows 
where  the  person  of  the  wretched  Polignac  was,  while  the  battle 
raged  which  he  had  ordered  to  begin.  This  only  is  known,  that 
he  was  nowhere  seen  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
all  fled  to  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  in  various  direc- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  since  been  taken ;  and  if  they  are 
suffered  to  escape  condign  punishment,  a  premium  is  held  out  to 
treason  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  all  men  know 
that  unsuccessful  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  liberties  lead  to  an 
inevitable  fate. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  people  on  this  occasion  was  truly 
above  all  human  praise.  Their  moderation  in  victory  even  ex- 
ceeded the  bravery  that  gained  it.  No  one  act  of  cruelty  stained 
the  glorious  laurels  which  they  had  won.  Even  plunder  was 
unknown  among  the  poorest  classes  of  the  multitude.  A  most 
affecting  circumstance,  which  cannot  be  told  without  emotion, 
is  related  of  those  who  opened  the  bankers'  and  goldsmiths'  shops; 
The  lowest  of  the  mob  were  for  hours  among  untold  treasure, 
and  unwitnessed ;  not  a  farthing — not  a  trinket  was  touched. 
The  same  persons  were  seen,  after  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the 
^y,  begging  charity,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  pur^ 
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ebafle  the  meal  of  the  efveBin^ ;  and  wben  the  parses  of  the  ad- 
miring bystandera  were  pressed  upon  them^  a  few  pence  was  all 
they  would  accept !  No  Greek,  no  Roman  virtue  ever  surpassed, 
ever  equalled  this. 

In  easting  our  eye  over  the  magnificent  picture  of  which  we^ 
have  only  been  able  to  sketch  a  faint  outline,  we  must  again,  as 
in  reviewing  the  contests  of  the  senate  which  preceded  tbe  battle 
in  the  field,  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  our  neighbours  over 
ourselves.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  were  any  marked  at<* 
tempts  made  against  the  liberties  of  this  country,  the  English  peo^ 
pie  would  in  some  way  resist,  and  would,  sooner  or  later,  make 
an  effectual  stand  against  oppression*  But  it  is  to  us  equally  clear, 
that  despotism  would  have  far  too  good  a  chance  of  being  success-* 
ful  in  the  first  instance.    So  many  would  go  about  preaching  up 
prudence,  moderation,  peaceable  measures ;  so  prodigious  an  effu- 
rion  of  eant  would  be  made  in  favour  of  our  <  immaculate  tribu- 
<  nals,'  that  the  tendency  would,  we  fear,  be  pretty  general  to 
have  the  question  between  the  government  and  the  people  brought 
to  issue  in  a  court  of  law.   Yet  who  can  pretend  to  doubt,  that  al- 
most all  courts  of  law  lean  habitually  towards  the  existing  govern*^ 
ment  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that  the  judges  are  in  their  nature  well- 
wishers  to  what  they  term  a  firm  or  strong  government,  and 
regard  with  a  jealous  eye  all  popular  feeling  and  popular  rights  ? 
Who  is  so  ignorant  of  judicial  proceedings,  as  not  to  know  that  a 
little  new  law  is  always  fotthcoming  for  any  pressing  occasion  ; 
sometimes  raked  up  from  old  authorities  or  long*forgotten  cases 
—sometimes  derived  from  vague  and  common-law  principles — 
sometimes  boldly,  and  even  impudently,  made  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  hour?      Who  does  not  know  that  the  learned  judges 
have  a  way  of  just  grinding  a  little  law  for  present  use — so 
that,  though  you  may  not  always  be  able  to  tell  beforehand 
by  what  route  they  will  arrive  at  their  conclusion,  you  have 
a  pretty  good  guess  of  the  side  they  will  decide  for, — ^namely, 
the  crown  or  its  officers  against  the  people  and  their  friends  ? 
Verily,  we  do  fear  greatly,  that  an  appeal  made  to  such  guard- 
ians of  the  constitution  in  this  country  would  have  led  to  a  de- 
cision in  the  oppressor's  favour,  and  that  at  all  events  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  last  resort,  would  have  determined  in  favour  of 
the  *  Noble  Duke,'  or  the  *  Noble  Lord  in  the  blue  riband,'  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty *s  government.     We  are  far  from  be- 
lieving that  this  would  have  ended  the  dispute: — new  encroach- 
ments would  have  begotten  fresh  remonstrance,  till  in  the  end 
the  resistance  would  have  been  effectual,  the  tyrant  would  have 
been  overthrown,  and  the  successors  of  Judge  Jeffries  would  have 
justly  shared  his  fate.    But  a  very  long  time  would  have  been 
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r^quirfed  for  all  this,  and  much  would  in  the  meanwhile  haVe  beetL 
endured.  Nay,  had  the  government  only  been  content  with  a  eon- 
i^iderable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  not  push- 
ed matters  to  the  utmost  extremity,  no  resistance  at  all  would 
have  been  offered ;  and  aided  by  the  courts  of  law^  the  rulers 
would  have  triumphed  in  security,  so  they  were  only  moderate 
in  their  oppressions.  If  no  such  thing  can  now  so  happen^  let 
us  be  well  assured,  that  it  is  because  of  the  glorious  example  set 
to  us,  and  the  fatal  warning  held  out  to  our  rulers,  by  the  French 
people.  But  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  state  these  matters,  painful 
and  mortifying  though  they  be  to  national  pride.  We  are  not 
the  first  of  nations,  perhaps,  in  all  qualities ;  but  in  that  of  self- 
praise,  self-complacency,  self- exaltation,  we  surely  far  excel 
every  people  that  ever  existed.  It  is  but  right  that,  where  a  case 
occurs  to  mortify  this  pride, — to  set  before  our  eyes  the  reality^ 
-—we  should  meditate  upon  it,  in  justice  to  the  merits  of  other 
nations,  and  in  order  to  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  and  wisdon^ 
ourselves. 

It  is  fit  that  we  should  now  pause  upon  the  extraordinary 
crisis,  over  the  history  of  which  we  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance ; 
and  we  are  to  consider  what  reflections  are  principally  suggest- 
ed by  it,  in  two  respects;  first,  as  regards  France  herself;  and^ 
'  secondly,  as  regards  other  countries,  and  especially  our  own. 

I.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  interests  of  France, 
to  her  liberties,  and  to  her  tranquillity,  than  the  exemplary  good 
conduct  of  the  people,  in  both  the  trjdng  predicaments  in  which 
they  were  placed — at  the  beginning,  namely,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  revolution.  The  great  promptitude  with  which  they  met 
the  aggression  upon  their  freedom,  and  the  marvellous  temper- 
ance with  which  they  used  their  victory,  almost  cast  into  the 
shade  the  brilliant  courage  that  secured  it.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  will  be  productive  of  inestimable  benefits  to  France* 
The  swiftness  with  which  punishment  followed  crime,  will  for 
ages  to  come  operate  as  a  salutary  warning  to  all  tyrants,  that 
they  can  no  longer  hope  with  impunity  to  encroach  upon  the 
liberties  of  their  subjects.  Men  whp  are  touched  by  no  feelings 
of  compassion  for  their  fellow-creatures,  influenced  by  no  prin- 
ciples of  public  virtue,  are  found  accessible  to  fear ;  but  when  a 
prince  once  permits  himself  to  plot  against  his  subjects,  he  is 
armed  with  some  resolution,  and  he  can  face  remote  dangers, 
of  slow  approach  and  uncertain  arrival,  ,in  the  pursuit  of  a 
favourite  object.  His  advisers,  too,  may  be  disposed  to  run 
some  such  risks,  or  at  any  rate  to  let  their  master  encounter 
them.  ^  Things  will  last  my  time  at  all  events,'  say  they ;  and 
thus  mischief  is  hatched  or  counselled*  But  such  persons  have 
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none  learfit  that  they  have  no  breathing  time,  no  respite,  no  op* 
portunity  of  escape;  they  must  lay  their  account  with  an  instant 
crisis ;  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  combat,  at  a  mo- 
ment not  chosen  by  themselves ;  and  the  combat  in  question  is 
the  real,  actual  operation  of.  being  bodily  attacked,  and  either 
slaughtered,  or  banished,  or  imprisoned  and  speedily  hanged/ 
It  follows,  that  responsibility  in  France  has  become  real,  from 
being  nominal ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  the  important  advantages  of  the  change. 

But  the  moderation  of  their  late  proceedings  is  almost  equally 
beneficial  in  its  tendency.  Had  any  needless  violence,  any 
bloodthirsty  excesses,  been  committed,  the  natural  aversion  to 
cruelty  would  have  produced  a  reaction  like  that  of  the  first 
revolution,  and  made  it  almost  impossible  again  to  excite  resist- 
ance against  unjust  rulers.  What  gave  the  oppressions  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  Directory  their  unchecked  course  ? — ^nay,  what 
enthroned  Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and  then  sus* 
tained  his  despotic  authority  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering  to 
the  whole  of  the  people — ^what  but  the  awful  recollections  of  the 
far  more  hideous  reign  of  terror,  and  the  resolution  to  suffer 
any  thing  rather  than  plunge  again  into  such  dismal  scenes? 
The  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  his  conscription  gained  in  like 
manner  a  much  longer  respite  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the 
Bourbons,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had.  But  now  the 
people  know,  that  treason  against  the  constitution  may  be  resist- 
ed without  any  criminal  excess ;  that  the  sacred  duty  of  self- 
defence  can  be  performed  without  needless  violence ;  that  the 
people  can  exact  condign  punishment  from  evil  rulers  with  as 
much  deliberation  as  the  government  can  from  rebellious  sub- 
jects. The  lesson  upon  resistance  which  Mr  Fox  wisely  incul- 
cated, is  now  taught  in  a  way  too  striking  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  the  French,  rulers.  He  said,  that  resistance  was  a 
right  which  the  people  should  as  seldom  as  possible  remember, 
but  which  the  government  ought  never  to  forget. 

The  stability  of  the  new  government  will  be  mainly  secured 
by  the  same  moderation.  It  has  thence  happened  that  a  revo- 
lution of  great  extent,  and  carried  by  much  bloodshed,  has  left 
behind  it  no  angry  feelings,  no  boisterous  triumph,  on  the  one 
hand — no  needless  humiliation  on  the  other.  A  people  so  de- 
meaning themselves,  are  worthy  of  their  rulers ;  and  armed  with 
the  strength  thus  conferred  on  them,  those  rulers  will  do  their 
duty  by  the  people,  trusting  them  liberally,  but  governing  them 
so  as  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

It  now  becomes  a  most  important  question,  how  this  tranquil- 
lity! and  the  permanence  of  a  good  constitutional  arrangement^ 
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may  best  be  prayided  fbr«  We  throw  out  a  few  reflectidns  ilpofl 
this  point  with  freedom,  but  with  sincere  respect  for  the  illus* 
trious  patriots  from  whom  we  may  in  some  particukrs  be  thought 
4o  dissent* 

It  seems  to  us  of  supreme  importance5  that  the  electiTe  fran^ 
chise  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  extended  basis*  So  rerf 
few  persons  have  the  right  of  voting  at  present^  that  an  ooca^ 
sion  might  arise  when  intrigues,  either  of  turbulent  demagogues 
prone  to  change,  or  of  courtiers  desirous  to  extend  the  royal 
prerogative,  would,  in  favourable  circumstances,  obtain  a  majo^ 
rity  in  the  Chambers,  against  the  sense  of  the  community  at 
large*  Both  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  would  be  best  secured  by  such  a  reform  as  we  are 
now  alluding  to. 

A  serious  danger  appears  to  impend  over  the  state  from  an 
opposite  quarter.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  arming  the 
-executive  with  sufficient  power  to  render  it  capable  of  admini* 
stering  firmly  the  great  functions  which  belong  to  it ; — ^the  eon- . 
servation  of  the  peace  at  home,  and  the  proper  representation  of 
the  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  On  this  de- 
pends the  security  of  the  two  greatest  blessings  whicih  any  state 
can  enjoy,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  peace  abroad.  But  ^fter 
sufiering  so  much  from  the  grasping  propensity  of  their  princes^ 
and  experiencing  so  largely  what  their  false  nature  is  capable  of, 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  French  people  to  be  over-^jealous  of 
the  prerogative,  and  to  close  their  eyes  entirely  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  too  weak  a  sovereign  power,  while  intent  upon  counter^ 
acting  the  hazards  of  one  too  strong.  Some  crude,  and  exceed- 
ingly alarming  opinions  that  have  been  ventilated  in  Paris,  and 
partially  repeated  in  this  country,  suggest  to  us  the  apprehen- 
sions under  which  we  are  now  writing.  The  best  and  shortest 
way  of  pursuing  the  subject,  will  be  at  once  to  state  these. 

Much  discussion  took  place  previous  to  the  act  of  settlement 
in  favour  of  the  Orleans  branch,  upon  the  important  subject  of 
the  Nobility*  It  was  proposed  to  restrain  the  rights  of  that 
order,  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  any  state  where  Aristocracy 
is  at  all  recognised ;  and  the  abolition  of  hereditary  rank,  or 
confining  the  peerage  to  the  lives  of  the  persons  first  ennobled, 
was  very  openly  proposed,  and  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
matter  only  postponed.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a 
change  without  the  greatest  alarm  ;  but  we  even  view  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  subject  with  apprehension;  because  it  seems  to 
betoken  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  question,  and 
a  very  light  way  of  treating  so  weighty  a  concern.  If  nobility 
^8  to  expire  with  each  Peer  that  is  created;  what  an  enormotis 
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influeiice  is  given  to  the  crown^  ^ver  the  families  of  the  Aristo^ 
eracy  !  All  men  love  to  transmit  their  honours  in  their  own 
blood.  What  Peer^  then,  will  dare  to  oppose  the  eonrt^  espen 
eially  towards  his  latter  years,  if  he  can  only  hope  to  leave  bis 
son  iioble,  by  f  aining  the  favoar  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  ser^ 
vants  ?  Then^  how  few  sons  of  p^rs  will  dare  do  their  dnty^ 
when  it  may  cost  them  the  fall  from  their  father's  estate  and 
privileges?  A  more  certain  method,  as  it  seems  to  us^  could 
not  be  devised,  of  rendering  all  the  Peers  subservient  to  the 
ministry  for  the  time  being;  and  also  of  enlisting,  on  the  same 
side,  whatever  of  weight  and  influence  the  families  of  the  peers 
possess  out  of  the  Upper  House.  Yet,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  thai 
this  proposition  was  grounded  upon  an  over^jealousy  of  the 
Crown,  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  Peers  for  leanitig  tcK)  mneh 
against  the  people,  and  in  favour  of  the  court* 

We  shall  not  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  manifest 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
very  nature  of  a  Nobility.  It  would,  in  fact,  convert  all  the 
Aristocracy  into  so  many  place-holdets  for  life,  without  salary : 
it  would  be  abolishing  Nobility,  and  extending  the  number  of 
orders  of  Knighthood,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Knighti 
would  have  legislative  privileges.  Who  in  Etigland  seek! 
among  the  Bishops  for  the  stout  opposers  of  the  Court  ?  Yet  such 
a  measure  would  make  thb  whole  Upper  House  bishops  of  peeri 
for  life.  We  must  really  take  leave  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the 
restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  primogeniture  are  so  opposed  to 
the  accumulation  of  large  estates  in  the  Aristocracy,  there  is  n4 
ground  for  alarm,  lest  that  order  should  be  too  powerful  t  but 
this  plan  would  not  merely  annihilate  their  power — which  would 
be  one  evil — it  would  produce  a  far  greater  mischief,  by  annihi* 
lating  their  independence.  The  order  would  remain,  with  much 
direct  legislative  power,  and  some  little  influence  of  station ;  bat 
all  this  power  and  influence  would  be  habitually  devoted  to  thu 
service  of  the  court. 

Another  subject  of  great  alarm  to  us  is  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Guard.  This  is  a  most  important  body-^for  good 
or  for  evil,  most  powerful.  It  sprung  into  existence  almost  in  an 
instant,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  first  revolution :  100,000 
men  took  up  arms  in  Faris  alone,  to  perform  the  oflice  relin-* 
quished  by  the  distracted  government  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  protect* 
iug  the  public  peace.  They  have,  of  late,  with  the  like  celerity^ 
been  revived ;  and  60^000  men  in  arms  were  lately  reviewed  by 
the  king  and  his  generals.  There  are,  certainly,  not  less 
than  a  million  of  these  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  eheeki 
«pon  th0^6Metttive  government,  in  all  the  exteiit  of  the  eoniitry. 
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It  is  because  we  desire  to  see  tbem  conserve  the  peace,  and, 
by  the  awe  of  their  power,  operate  as  a  coanterbalance  to  the 
army  under  the  sovereign's  command,  that  we  are  most  anxious 
for  the  purity  of  the  establishment.  The  proposal  of  giving  them 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers,  fills  us  with  alarm.  Are  thou* 
sands  of  armed  men  a  fit  and  safe  deliberative  body  ?  Is  it  wise 
to  make  the  contest  for  popular  favour  a  canvass  for  the  com* 
mand  of  troops  ?  Would  it  be  well  for  public  men,  if  to  gain 
popularity,  and  to  have  an  army  under  their  control,  were  the 
same  thing?  Surely  these  are  questions  to  which  but  onel  an* 
swer  can  be  given  by  any  reflecting  person.  Can  there  be  any 
cause  of  alarm  if  the  crown  shall  appoint  the  officers,  while  the 
men  are  all  citizens?  We  clearly  think  not;  and  we  fervently 
pray  that  this  view  of  so  important  a  point  may  be  taken  in 
France.  Far  better  at  once  say,  ^  We  can  trust  no  kingly  go-» 
<  vemment ;'  better  resolve  to  have  a  republic  in  name  and  form, 
as  well  as  in  substance ;  because  then  it  would  be  utterly  impos-^ 
sible  to  have  it  on  the  principle  of  military  election.  The 
republican  who  honestly  desires  to  see  an  end  of  all  kingly  rule, 
is  grievously  deceived  if  he  dreams  that  the  proposed  scheme  is 
the  path  to  this  consummation.  It  is  the  high-road,  no  doubt» 
to  the  overthrow  of  any  given  government, — ^regal,  or  aristo- 
cratic, or  oligarchical,  or  democratic ;  but  it  takes  to  a  point  a 
good  deal  farther  on — it  leads  direct  to  a  military  despotism. 

Some  things  have  been  thrown  out  by  way  of  recommending 
large  restraints  upon  the  royal  authority.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  limit  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war ;  to  restrain  the 
number  of  troops  by  a  fundamental  law ;  to  take  away  some  of 
the  patronage  usually  vested  in  the  crown.  On  these  and  simi- 
lar topics  we  say  nothing ;  being  quite  satisfied  that  a  little  re- 
flection, independent  of  the  instruction  afibrded  by  our  expe- 
rience in  this  country,  will  convince  any  one  how  impracticable 
such  restraints  are,  if  the  government  is  to  be  really  monarchi- 
cal. A  free  press,  a  reformed  representation,  a  standing  army 
only  large  enough  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  its  internal  police  in  the  hands  of  armed  citizens, — these 
form  the  best  and  safest  checks  upon  prerogative,  the  most  ample 
security  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  We  are  all  along  as- 
suming, that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  kind  of  government  best 
suited  to  the  wishes  and  habits  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
their  love  of  military  glory — a  position  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  it  would  be  wild  to  question.  A  republic  would 
inevitably,  as  before,  begin  in  anarchy,  and  end  as  before,  in 
the  despotism  of  some  fortunate  soldier. 
,    It  is  certain,  that,  in  framing  a  constitution,  no  regard  is  to 
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be  had  to  tlie  personal  qusilities  of  the  iadividuals  who  may 
first  be  called  to  administer  its  powers.  Bat  there  is  one  cir- 
oamstance  not  to  be  left  oat  of  the  account,  in  providing  for  the 
powers  of,  and  restraints  on,  the  crown — we  allade  to  the  cer- 
tainty, that  for  some  generations  the  King  of  the  French  will 
have  a  competitor.  The  ex-King  of  France  will  be  a^pretender; 
and  more  than  the  word  is  unnecessary  to  remind  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  English  history,  how  materially  this  circum- 
stance tends  to  keep  the  reigning  family  in  check,  or,  in  the 
ordinary  phrase,  to  set  them  upon  their  good  behaviour. 

11.  The  first  consideration  that  meets  us  in  bringing  our  re- 
gards homewards,  and  surveying  the  bearing  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion upon  our  own  concerns,  relates  to  the  kind  of  parjt  which 
the  English  government  has  sustained  throughout  those  events 
of  which  we  have  been  sketching  the  history.  That  it  labours 
under  very  grievous  suspicions  of  having  befriended  the  infa- 
tuated tyrant  and  his  ministers,  unfortunately  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  and  that  these  suspicions  extend  to  the  French  nation  as 
well  as  our  own  countrymen,  is  unhappily  equally  true.  Are 
they,  can  they  be,  likely  to  rest  upon  any  foundation  ?  Or  do 
they  merely  proceed  from  the  known  sentiments  of  our  ministers 
regarding  every  thing  free,  all  popular  rights,  all  royal  immu- 
nities, upon  the  continent  ?  Certain  it  is,  that,  however  much 
they  may  have  yielded  to  the  people  at  home,  or  rather,  what-^ 
ever  concessions  the  people  may  have  extorted  from  them — 
abroad,  where  they  have  neither  parliamentary  opposition,  a 
free  press,  nor  associations,  nor  public  meetings,  to  wring  from 
them  an  assent  to  improvements,  they  are  found  the  steady  and 
unflinching  patrons  of  all  the  forms  of  antiquated  superstition 
and  hateful  despotism.  Theirs  is  the  preference  of  the  Turk 
over  the  Greek, — over  those  whom  they  would  rather  restrain  in 
their  efforts  for  independence,  than  gain  the  benefit  of  a  counter- 
balance to  Russia,  where  she  is  likely  to  domineer  the  most  peril- 
ously for  our  own  interests ;  and  yet  they  hate  the  Calmuck,  in 
spite  of  his  despotic  accomplishments,  because,  in  fighting  hia 
kindred  Turcoman,  he  must,  whether  he  will  or  no,  in  some  mea- 
sure wage  the  war  of  freedom.  For  them  it  is  to  back  the  savage 
tyranny  by  which  Austria  has  been  justly  said  to  renew,  in 
fair  Italy,  the  inroads  of  the  Goths.*  The  faithless  and  detested 
Ferdinand5  the  vile,  bloodthirsty  Miguel,  receive  from  them,-— 
from  the  ministers  of  a  mild  monarchy  and  a  constitutional  king, 


♦  MontTs  celebrated  Sonnet  on  the  Peace : — «  Che  ci  ha  dato  Iddio." 
*  Gli  Austriaci  in  Italia  Gottizando  ranno.' 
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countenance  and  support ;  nay,  the  navy  of  England  is  prosti- 
tuted by  her  rulers  to  break  the  known  laws  of  nations,  for  the 
odious  purpose  of  comforting  and  abetting  the  worser  of  the  two 
most  flagitious  tyrants  of  modern  times.  That  men,  to  whom 
despotism  the  most  barbarous  and  atrocious  never  looked  in  vain 
for  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  they  dared  lend  it,  for  succour, 
should  be  deemed  the  natural  allies  of  oppression  in  the  milder 
form»  which  it  put  on  under  the  Charleses  and  the  Polignacs,. 
can  hardly  be  deemed  very  wonderful ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
the  belief  deeply  rooted  in  every  man's  mind,  first  of  all,  that  the 
English  ministry  favoured  the  formation  of  the  late  French  ca- 
binet, and  next,  that  they  approved  of  its  misdeeds. 

To  these  charges  very  inadequate  contradictions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  been  given.  One  minister,  and  only  one,  in 
one  House,  and  in  one  only,  of  Parliament,  positively  denied 
that  the  English  cabinet  had  interfered  to  make  Prince  Polig- 
9ac  premier  of  France.  We  verily  believe  this  denial*  Who 
Qver  supposed  that  such  interpositions  were  the  acts  of  cabinets  ? 
Possibly,  if  a  like  denial  had  been  given  by  another  minister  in 
another  House  of  Parliament — ^a  minister  of  somewhat  more 
weight,  and  who  could  with  something  more  of  authority  take 
upon  himself  to  say  what  had  not  been  done,  the  country  might 
have  been  better  satisfied.  He,  however,  held  his  peace ;  and 
yet»  if  even  he  (though  he  sometimes  acts  like  a  whole  cabinet^ 
and  seems  to  forget  what  in  truth  the  public  can  hardly  ever  bear 
in  n>ind»  that  he  has  any  colleagues  at  all)  had  only  denied  ^  the 
<  interference  of  the  cabinet,'  so  plain  an  outlet  for  escape  would 
have  been  left,  that  Lord  Eldon  would  doubtless  have  excepted 
to  the  answer,  and  men  far  less  astute  in  detecting  evasions  must 
have  desiderated  a  far  more  searching  denial.  The  phrase,  inter-' 
/erencei  is  so  vague,  and  the  phrase,  interference  to  make  a  manpre^ 
mier^  so  much  more  uncertain,  that  no  one  can  well  say  what  he 
may  not  have  done,  who  solemnly  denies  having  done  this.  The 
English  ministers  were  friends  of  Prince  Polignac;  they  wished 
veil  to  his  promotion.  No  one  denies,  no  one  afiects  to  deny  this, 
even  after  they  all  see  the  disastrous  consequences  it  has  led  to. 
It  is  possible  that  no  direct  communication  may  have  subsisted 
between  the  English  minister  and  the  Prince  upon  the  snbject. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  nothing  may  have  passed  in  conference 
between  the  English  ambassador  and  the  Prince.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  nothing  had  ever  been  said  by  the  ambassador^ 
nor  any  hints  thrown  out  to  Charles  X.  It  is  a  thing  which  a 
man  may  imagine  to  be  true — it  is  not  mathematically  impos- 
sible— that  the  late  King  of  England,  who  cherished  in  his  latter 
years  a  hatred  of  those  principles  of  liberty  in  which  ho  was 
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•diieatM ; — ^who  detesteil  the  Spanish  Kevolatioii  in  1823  ta 
aach  a  pitch,  as  to  pour  forth  vows  for  the  success  of  the  French 
armsi  and  whose  minions  at  Paris  encouraged  that  detestable 
crasade  against  liberty  by  assurances  that  it  was  favoured  by 
their  king,  and  would  not  be  opposed  effectually  in  Parliament;*^ 
it  is  a  thing  which  a  man  may  bring  himself  to  suppose,  who 
yet  coidd  not  believe  that  two  and  two  made  ten,  that  neither 
such  a  king,  nor  any  of  his  personal  favourites,  furthered  the  suit 
of  Prince  Polignao  to  be  premier  of  France.  All  this  we  willf 
for  arguments  sake,  admit;  and  still  it  remains  undenied,  that 
both  the  court  and  the  cabinet  did  mightily  rejoice  in  that  infa^ 
tuated  er^iture's  accession  to  office;  regarding,  and  through  all 
their  accustomed  organs  proclaiming,  that  event  most  auspi** 
eibus  to  ^  the  cause  of  regular  government,^  as  it  is  most  hypo« 
eriticaUy  termed ;  in  other  words,  to  the  interests  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Even  one  or  two  of  llw 
papers  once  liberal,  but  of  late  permitted,  or  permitting  them« 
selves,  for  wise  but  inscrutable  purposes,  to  be  ranged  nnder  the 
ministerial  banners,  sedulously  defended  the  appointment,  and 
hfuled  it  as  one  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  England. 

As  these  men  and  their  organs  began,  so  they  went  on.  The 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  was  derided  by  them ;  the  resolu-* 
tion  of  all  France,  as  well  as  her  representatives,  to  reject  tb# 
ministers,  was  stigmatized  as  unreasonable  and  factious;  the 
neces&sty  of  the  Polignac  ministry  to  internal  peace,  and  theF* 
security  of  the  throne,  was  plainly  maintained ;  and,  when  thep 
majorities  were  decidedly  against  the  government,  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  were  held  out  6(  the  results  of  a  dissolution^  hf 
the  same  politicians,  who  had  notoriously  (and  We  now  speak 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  department  in  an  especial  manner)^ 
conceived  the  most  lively  expectations  of  Old  Spain  reconquer- 
ing her  emancipated  colonies,  partly  by  the  prowess  of  the  im-- 
becile  Barradas,  and  chiefly  by  the  Mexicans  flocking  to  join 
bis  standard.  The  new  elections  having  greatly  increased  tho 
force  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  actual  violence  being  manifestly 
threatened  by  the  wretched  junto  in  power,  we  will  admit  that, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  pause,  some  hesitation,  on  the 
part  of  their  English  friends.  At  any  rate,  no  minister  thought 
it  qnite  safe  now  to  avow  himself  the  patron  of  the  Bourbons. 
They  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  await  the  event.  But  if  any 
man  will  say,  he  believes  the  success  of  their  measures  would 
have  giveti  pain  to  our  ministry,  we  will  tell  that  man,  that  a 
greater  dupe  does  not  breathe  the  air  than  he !  Nay,  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  English  cabinet  (there 
may  be  o»e  or  two  exceptions,  bttttipeaking  of  the  body)  hoped 
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to  see  the  vig(mr  of  the  Polignacs  rewarded  by  success,  and  Vifirm 
government,  upon  true  monarchical  principles^  established  in 
Franco.  Let  bat  the  conduct  of  their  supporters,  if  not  their  or- 
gans, be  examined.  The  detestable  doctrines  of  a  writer,  who  has 
escaped  from  the  country  he  would  so  fain  have  given  a  dictator 
to,  were  openly  adopted  by  the  chief  ministerial  Journal.  The 
necessity  of  silencing  the  French  press,  and  changing  the  law 
of  election,  was  there  proclaimed  in  round  terms.  It  is  even 
said  that  Cottu's  book  was  originally  written  in  English  and 
in  England,  and  translated  into  French ;  and  the  Anglicisms  of 
the  style,  and  the  apparent  originality  of  the  passages  given  as 
translations,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  respectable  Journal  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  itf 
known  to  be  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  meti  high  in 
office,  and  occasionally  assisted  by  their  pens,  led  the  way  in  re-* 
eommending  that  writer's  doctrines  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  French,  as  adapted  to  the  state  of  France.  The  pe- 
riodical works  of  less  importance,  the  weekly  and  daily  papers, 
with  a  single  exception,  which  espouse  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
question,  adopted  the  same  line;  and  weekly  and  daily  laboured 
in  their  vocation  to  vilify  all  that  the  French  patriots  did,  to  de- 
fend the  Polignac  ministry,  and  to  exhibit  the  bitterness  of  their 
disappointment  at  the  signal  failure  of  its  late  measures. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  cite  the  recojgni- 
tion  by  the  English  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  King 
of  the  French  ?  Had  they  any  choice  ?  Could  they  have  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  King  whom  all  France  had  with  one  voice 
set  upon  the  throne  ?  Were  they  prepared  to  summon  the  new 
Parliament,  and  such  a  Parliament  as  had  just  been  returned, 
and  to  meet  it  with  an  announcement  of  a  new  war  of  five-and-* 
twenty  years  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ?  The  idea  is 
ridiculous ;  but  we  verily  believe  that  the  recognition  of  Louis- 
Philip  I.  was  hastened  by  the  loud  expression  of  public  opinion 
at  the  elections,  and  by  the  gratifying  fact  that  no  persons  held 
more  decided  language  against  the  dethroned  tyrant  and  his 
ministers,  than  the  stanch  Tory  supporters  of  the  Government, 
and  of  all  governments.  In  the  face  of  such  appalling  warnings, 
to  have  refused  the  recognition  was  at  once  to  have  signed  their 
pwn  expulsion  from  office.  The  recognition,  therefore,  proves 
absolutely  nothing.  The  English  ministers  may  have  made 
Polignac  minister  by  direct  interference-*they  may  have  pre-« 
scribed  his  whole  conduct — they  may  have  dictated  through 
their  ambassador  every  Ordinance  he  issued — they'may  have  sent 
over  the  draft  from  Downing-Street  of  every  state  paper  het 
signed-^-and  yet  when  the  whole  plot  failed-*-when  their  tool% 
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.were  driven  with  ignominy  out  of  Frai^ce}  or  detected  in  the  plot, 
and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  VincenneS) — ^they  were  compel«- 
led  to  submit,  exactly  as  Charles  X.  was.  It  would  be  precisely 
the  same  argument  as  is  urged  for  our  ministers,  if  that  sovereign 
were  to  deny  that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  events  which  brought 
about  the  revolution,  because  he  at  once  yielded  to  it,  abdicated 
the  throne  he  had  polluted,  and  quitted  the  country  he  had  vain- 
ly attempted  to  enslave. 

The  mention  of  that  personage  brings  to  mind  another  pas- 
sage in  the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  and  one  not  immaterial  to 
the  present  enquiry.  When  a  criminal  is  detected  in  plotting 
some  foul  enterprise,  or,  having  attempted  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, fails,  and  flies  from  the  scene  of  his  iniquity,  does  the 
government  of  this  country  make  it  a  practice  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms, — to  direct  that  the  revenue  laws  shall  be  suspended 
In  his  favour,  and  to  give  him  shelter  and  comfort,  ivith  much 
deference  and  respect,  on  our  shores?  No  such  thing-^and 
why  ?  Because  our  government  never  avows  a  patronage  of 
rapine  or  murder,  and  regards  with  just  abhorrence  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  crimes.  Then  why,  we  ask,  has  Charles  and  his 
family  been  received,  not  only  with  courtesy,  but  with  a  degree 
of  favour,  which  no  man  living  believes  would  have  been  shown 
to  the  most  illustrious  patriot  that  ever  bled  for  freedom — the 
most  venerable  philosopher  that  ever  enlarged  the  powers  of 
man,  or  bettered  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Had  Washington  sought 
our  shores,  after  resigning  the  sceptre  which  he  might  have  held 
for  life,  possibly  transmitted  to  his  kindred,  but  that  he  loved 
his  country  better  than  all  power — ^would  his  baggage  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  without  search  at  any  custom-house  quay  in 
all  England  r  No  man  dreams  of  such  a  thing.  Suppose  Po- 
lignac  had  succeeded,  if  any  of  the  unoffending  Parisians  whom 
the  tyrant  ordered  his  artillery  to  mow  down  by  thpusands, 
had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  he  was  destined  to,  who  believes 
itiat  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
duty-free,  and  unexamined  ?  Indeed,  had  the  Alien  Bill  still 
armed  our  ministers  with  the  power,  such  a  refugee  would  have 
been  sent  back  to  certain  execution  by  the  next  tide.  Then  why 
was  the  oppressor  so  differently  treated  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  we  ask  now ;  the  question  which  the  people  of  England 
are  asking,  and  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  their  represent- 
atives to  ask.  Charles  X.,  by  the  very  act  of  our  government  re- 
cognising Louis-Philip,  is  admitted  by  that  government  to  be  no 
longer  a  king — is  ranked  by  that  government  among  private 
persons.  What  right,  then,  had  that  government  to  treat  him  as  a 
king  ?  What  possible  motive  could  they  have  for  thus  flying  ip 
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.tbe  EDglisk  peopIe^s  face^  and  iiiaulting  the  Fr^neh  people  wlaM, 
except  to  show  ostentatioasly  their  sorrow  for  his  failure,  and  their 
fellow-feeling  for  his  fate*— a  fate  brought  on  by  his  crimee— -a 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  perpetrate  the  most  atroeioas  wicked- 
ness of  which  a  monarch  can  be  guilty  ?  But  it  was  not  a  mere 
attempt  The  abdicated  king  came  among  us  stained  with  the 
-blood  of  his  unoffending  subjects.  He  had  ordered  his  soldiers  te 
the  charge ;  the  onslaught  had  been  tremendous ;  the  artillery 
-had  beeui  with  a  oold-blooded  cruelty,  unknown  to  the  most  atro- 
cious tyrants,  broiu^ht  to  bear  upon  crowded  streets,  and  to  sweep 
down  thousands  of  all  ages,  and  of  either  se?c.  From  the  miser- 
able slaughter  which  he  had  commanded,  the  wretched  despot 
had  withdrawn  his  own  person  to  a  place  of  safety;  and,  pro- 
videntially discomfited,  he  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes* 
Thb  is  he  for  whom  the  sympathies  of  our  ministers  are  speedily 
unlocked ;  for  whose  accommodation  the  laws  are  suspended ; 
who  is  received  with  distinctions  which  would  have  been  denied 
to  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  kind  who  had  never  been  a  king, 
and  a  tyrant !  What  right,  then,  have  those  ministers  to  com- 
plain, if  they  are  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  his  designs  ? 
Do  they  not  become  accessaries  after  the  fact,  by  this  their  con- 
duct? If  any  man  is  seen  submitting  to  a  criminal's  fellowship, 
whom  all  others  detest,  the  conclusion  is  immediate,  that  he  was 
a  partner  in  his  guilt,  and  that  he  has  put  himself  in  the  offender's 
power.  Are  we  to  infer  that  our  ministers  dare  not  turn  theilr 
backs  upon  their  French  allies  for  fear  of  disclosures  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  strange  alacrity  to  get  into  suspicion  by  their  con- 
duct, has  been  succeeded  by  as  strange  a  reluctance  to  disavow 
the  charge  by  words.  The  more  respectable  of  the  treasury  jour- 
nals announced  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  deny  the 
odious  charge  at  the  late  Manchester  meeting:.  His  Grace  made 
no  BigD.  He  listened  to  aome  of  his  adheronta  expresBipg  their 
alarms  at  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  their  sagacious  ap- 
prehensions that  tbe  people  were  becoming  so  well  educated,  ^  as 
<  to  overwhelm  the  higher  orders/  Without  stopping  longer  than 
to  observe,  that  if  by  overwhelm  be  meant  ouishinef  a  scanty  por- 
tion indeed  of  knowledge  might  cause  such  wiseacres  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  class  of  the  community,  at  least  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  man's  sense  is  in  proportion  to  his  information.*  No 
other  remark  of  a  political  cast  was  made«  Yet,  was  it  beneath 
-the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dignity  to  defend  himself  by  a  single 


*  The  newspapers  are  supposed  to  have  greatly  misrepresented  one 
noUe  person's 'Word»  on  this  oecasioaf 
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sentence  of  ^scmlmcr  ?  At  least,  let  the  ministers  keep  some  ap« 
pearance  of  consistency.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  BarHament,  duk 
linctly  announces,  at  a  time  when  he  feels  how  extremely  inse- 
cure the  hold  over  that  assembly  is,  that  the  ministry  will  throw 
themselves  upon  the  country,  looking  only  to  the  people  for  sup-» 
port.  'Well,  then ;  their  chief  goes  to  a  meeting  or  the  better 
classes  of  the  people,  assembled  to  do  him  a  civility ;  and  he 
thinks  it  beneath  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  refutation  of  the 
worst  charge  which  could  be  brought  against  a  public  man.  He 
prefers  labouring  under  it  for  a  season,  to  denying  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  men  who  appeal  to  thd 
people,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  country  ? 

Iff  however,  such  be  the  predicament  of  the  present  ministers 
m  respect  of  French  affairs,  such  is  not  that  of  the  people. 
With  an  unanimity  wholly  unexampled,  they  have  suffered  their 
delight  at  the  late  Glorious  Revolution  to  burst  forth,  and  to 
reach  alt  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  accent&Lof  applause,  of  exulta* 
lion,  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  French  people.  The  rea- 
son why  gratitude  is  felt  as  well  as  admiration,  may  easUy  be 
discovered.  The  cause  of  the  French  is  that  of  all  freemen*  If 
Polignac  had  succeeded,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting 
imitators  of  his  conduct  elsewhere.  We  should  ourselves  have 
had  our  Polignacs.  No  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt  tiiis. 
But  such  a  consummation  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  rendered 
utterly  impossible.  Several  lessons  have  been  taught  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
soldiers  of  other  countries  have  taken  a  degree  there ;  it  will 
be  an  honour  to  them,  for  it  will  make  them  remember  they  are 
citizens ;  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  them,  for  it  will  keep  them 
from  being  exemplarily  punished,  and  without  any  delay,  by 
their  fellow- citizens.  The  lesson  which  all  armies  have  learnt 
is,  first,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  butcher  their  fellow-subjects 
at  a  tyrant's  commands,  in  order  to  save  a  priest's  favour,  or  a 
minister's  place ;  next,  that  if  in  breach  of  their  duty  they  lend 
themselves  to  such  treasonable  plots  of  courtiers,  they  are  rushing 
upon  their  own  certain  destruction.  For  a  J^esson  has  also  been 
taught  to  the  citizens  of  all  great  towns,  that  the  soldiery  cannot 
succeed  in  enslaving  them  by  force  of  arms.  A  well-inhabited 
street  is  a  fortress  which  no  troops  can  take,  if  the  inhabitants 
be  true  to  themselves ;  provided  there  be  other  streets  near  re- 
quiring a  like  attack  from  the  military.  Far  be  it  from  -us  to 
suspect  the  gallant  soldiery  of  other  countries  of  showing  less 
'  patriotism,  less  humanity,  than  those  of  France  lately  displayed ; 
but  the  example  is  encouraging  to  the  virtuous  portion  of  the 
army ;  the  lesson,  the  warning,  is  wholesome  to  the  profligate 
'  and  unprincipled,  who  alone  make  a  standing  army  dangeroui^. 
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Furthermore)  the  emancipation  t>f  France  is  the  liope  and 
strength  of  freemen  all  over  Europe*  Had  she  succumbed,  the 
chance  of  liberty  In  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  was  indefi* 
nitely  postponed :  in  England  herself,  a  sight  of  much  evil  omen 
was  held  out  to  both  rulers  and  people.  The  most  imbecile  of 
ministers,  and  the  least  trusted  by  their  country,  are  ever  ready 
to  retreat  behind  the  ranks  of  the  army;  ever  prepared  to 
support  their  power  by  force.  But  no  reflecting  man  can  now 
entertain  a  doubt,  that  if  our  rulers,  untaught  by  the  recent 
lessons,  should  ever  attempt  to  enforce  arbitrary  acts  by  arms, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be  ashamed  of  being  outdone  by 
those 'of  France  in  defending  their  most  sacred  liberties. 

Finally,  we  take  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  honest  and  generous 
emulation,  which  has  ever  made  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
modern  Europe  run  the  same  race  of  rivalry  in  improvement, 
will  now  help  us  in  the  amendment  of  whatever  defects  exist 
in  our  institutions*  The  people  of  England  will  not  long 
brook  any  marked  inferiority  to  their  neighbours ;  and  especially 
will  such  an  eclipse  be  galling,  if  it  lie  in  the  freedom  upon 
which  they  have  so  long  prided  themselves  as  their  distinguishing 
and  exclusive  excellence.  France  has  now  a  freer  government 
than  England.  This  truth  must  be  told.  Shall  we  not  make 
such  improvements  as  may  restore  us  to  our  pristine  station, 
and  regain  for  us  what  Milton  called  *  our  prerogative  of 
^  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live  ?*  The  people  have  but  to 
will  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Such  ministers  as  the  present, 
Iiave  at  least  the  recommendation  of  utter  inability  to  resist  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion.  They  are,  it  is  true,  wholly  unfit  to  lead 
the  public  sentiment;  altogether  impotent  to  carry  through 
great  measures  of  themselves;  but  if  the  country  decrees  a 
thing  to  be  done,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  they  have  no  power 
to  resist.  Reform  within  certain  limits  is  the  right  thing  which 
they  must  now  do,  or  rather  suffer  to  be  done.  What  though  all 
the  present  cabinet  be  deeply  pledged  against  it  ?  What  though 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  of  late  come  forward,  somewhat  ostentatious- 
ly and  very  needlessly,  to  deny  representatives  to  the  great  towns? 
80  did  he,  for  many  a  long  day,  refuse  the  Catholics  and  the 
Dissenters  their  rights;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  continuing  quite 
unconvinced,*  as  he  declared,  he,  and  his  principal,  himself  as 


♦  This  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  strange 
that  any  public  man  ever  made.  lie  had  surely  opposed  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion from  a  conviction  that  there  was  more  mischief  in  granting  than  in 
withholding  it.  Then,  if  his  opinion  remained,  as  he  solemnly  and  repeated- 
ly asserted,  unchanged,  he  was^  for  some  reason  or  other,  induced  to  grant 
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stoat  as  enemy  to  tbe  repeal,  came  round — ^right  round  about^ 
and  carried  the  grand  measure  through  Parliament,  as  it  was 
said,  ^  triumphantly^  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  empire,  if  qot 
to  the  immortal  renown  of  the  senate  or  its  leaders.  So  will  such 
men  yield  again,  if  the  people  desire  it ;  perhaps  they  will  even 
-volunteer  the  measure  of  reform,  in  order  to  keep  their  places  a 
little  longer;  and  they  are  surely  well  worth  having  at  such  a 
price.  Keligious  liberty,  received  as  a  ^ne  upon  renewing  the 
lease  of  office  one  year ;  law  reform  for  the  next  year ;  reform  of 
Parliament  for  a  year  longer-^-never  sure  did  landlord  make  % 
better  bargain,  or  poor  tenant  pay  more  handsomely !  It  will  not 
be  hard  to  find  some  fourth  fine  fit  to  be  exacted  when  this  third 
year  shall  be  out* 


what  it  was  more  miBchievous  to  give  than  to  refuse.  What  could  induce 
any  man  to  do  it  ?  What  right  had  any  man  to  act  so  ?  It  won't  do  to  say 
that  circumstances  were  altered-^for  that  is  saying  that  the  question  is 
safer  giyen  than  refused ;  and  he  declares  his  opinion  to  be  unaltered,  and 
that  the  mischiefs  preponderate.  What  then  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  have 
meant  ?  We  know  very  well  that  his  enemies  say,  he  means  only  that  he 
preferred  giving  up  his  opinion  to  giving  up  his  place.  We  believe  no  such 
thing ;  and  we  mean  no  such  thing ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  what  he 
means^  and  we  believe  he  had  no  distinct  meaning  when  he  made  the  very 
incomprehensible  statement  At  all  events,  he  must  now  allow,  and  he 
ought  in  a  manly  way  to  say,  that  he  was  wrong  from  the  first.  For  his 
argument  was  that  the  emancipation  was  full  of  danger  and  risk ;  these  are 
prospective  words,  and  they  mean  that  the  measure  would  lead  to  mischief 
if  carried.  Carried  it  has  been ;  what  was  the  future  is  now  the  past ; 
no  mischief  whatever  has  ensued.  Five  or  six  members  in  England,  and  as 
many  in  Ireland,  are  Catholics ;  there's  the  whole  evil  we  have  encountered 
to  pacify  Ireland  !  Does  Sir  Robert  Peel  say  that  the  evil  may  yet  arrive  ? 
Then  he  should  tell  us  at  least  how,  if  not  when ;  or  he  is  like  the  Jew 
who  waits  for  the  Messiah,  (and  ought^  therefore,  says  this  statesmanlike 
reasoner,  to  be  excluded  from  Parliament  and  from  office,)  or  the  Portu- 
guese who  is  looking  for  the  return  of  King  Sebastian  from  Africa.  .  Had 
he  not  far  better  admit,  what  most  men  now  see,  and  all  men  of  candour 
believe  he  sees,  that  he  was  in  error  from  the  first?  He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party  in  church  and  state  which  wanted  a  leader,  and  had 
in  those  days  much  more  power  than  they  now  have.  And  he  took  their 
creed  with  the  command.  He  afterwards  found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  the 
station,  and  abandoned  both,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  and  his  own 
great  and  lasting  honour.  His  way  of  doing  so  is  another  matter ;  so  is 
his  wholly  inexplicable  opposition  to  Mr  Canning  in  1827.  These  are  the 
dark  parts  of  his  conduct ;  and  these,  we  take  it,  never  can  he  cleared  up, 
although  further  services  and  new  sacrifices  of  prejudice  may  tend  to 
efface  them  from  our  memory^ 
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Art,  IL— ^  Narraitvei  by  John  A$hburnham^  pf  his  aUendanc& 
on  King  Charles  L  from  Oxford  to  the  Scotch  Army^  andfirom 
Hampton  Court  to  the  Isk  of  Wight,  never  before  ptd>lished  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Vindication  of  his  Character  and  Conduct 
from  the  Misrqjresentations  of  Lord  Clarendon*  Bj  his  lineal 
descendant  and  present  representative  (The  Earl  of  Ash*^ 
burnham.)     2  vols.  8 vo.    London:   1830* 

npHE  groundwork  of  this  publication  is  a  narrative  by  John 
^  Ashburnham,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  L,  of 
his  attendance  On  that  monarch  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish 
camp  before  Newark,  and  of  the  assistance  he  subsequently  ren-^ 
dered  his  royal  master  in  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  To  this  narrative  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of 
Ihe  author,  by  his  editor  and  representative,  the  present  Earl 
of  Ashbarnham,  and  appended  to  it  are  various  documents  in 
confirmation  of  its  truth.  There  is,  besides,  a  preliminary  vo^ 
lume  by  the  editor,  in  justification  of  his  ancestor  from  the  in« 
jurious  aspersions  of  his  fame,  propagated,  if  not  invented,  by 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Whether  we  view  this  performance  as  a  vindication  of  John 
Ashburnham,  or  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  minute  and  criti- 
cal dissection  of  Lord  Clarendon's  ch^acter  as  a  man,  and  of 
his  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an  historian,  it  is  a  work  of  no  in** 
considerable  merit.  It  is  written,  indeed,  in  a  careless,  discur« 
sive  manner,  with  little  regard  to  style  or  method;  but  it  dis- 
plays much  acuteness  of  argument  and  patience  of  research,  and 
throws  a  new,  and  very  probable,  light  on  many  obscure  trans- 
actions of  the  times.  It  is  full  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and  allusion, 
and  rather  prodigal  in  the  use  of  irony  and  banter.  Readers 
indifferent  to  the  reputation  of  John  Ashburnham  may  peruse 
it  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 

By  comparing  Lord  Clarendon's  history,  and  his  biographical 
account  of  himself,  with  the  state  papers  and  other  documents, 
erroneously  described  as  the  materials  and  authorities  for  these 
works,  Lord  Ashburnham  has  shown,  that  in  many  instances 
the  noble  historian  has  suppressed  or  disguised  the  truth ;  that 
he  has  frequently  given  a  false  colour  to  the  transactions  he  re- 
lates; that,  writing  for  effect  and  trusting  to  his  memory,  he 
has  been  often  betrayed  into  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies ; 
and  that  in  his  representations  of  individuals,  he  has  been  biassed, 
by  his  prejudices  and  resentments,  to  distort  the  characters  he 
delineates.  These  charges,  be  it  observed,  are  made  by  one  who 
partakes  in  the  political  sentiments  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  who 
professes,  and  indeed  proves  himself,  to  have  been  at  one  time 


it  hUAd  admirer  of  ms  Tirtues*  They  are  bi*otiglit  ftorp^rd  b^ 
the  editor,  not  for  the  invidious  purpose  of  lowering  the  repu- 
tation of  the  High  Church  and  Tory  historian,  but  from  anxiety 
'to  yindiciate  the  fame  of  his  ancestor  from  the  hints,  surmises, 
«nd  insinuations,  with  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  laboured,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  that  gentleman. 
Ifi  in  the  discharge  of  this  pious  duty.  Lord  Ashburnham  has 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  defensive  warfare/  and  carried 
hostilities  into  the  quarters  of  the  enemy ;  if  he  shows  Lord 
<I!larendon  to  have  been  greedy  of  money,  not  at  all  scrupulous 
'or  delicate  in  his  modes  of  acquiring  it,  and  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  defending  himself  by  equivocations  tantamount  to 
falsehood ;  if  he  exhibits  him  as  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  the 
roguery  of  his  inferiors,  though  careful  not  to  seem  conscious 
of  the  transaction  or  participant  in  the  fi*aud ;  if  he  finds  hini 
blaming  severely,  in  other  persons,  acts  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  guilty,  studious  of  his  ease  and  pleasure,  at  the  expense  of 
his  public  duties,  employing  the  agency  of  others  to  obtain  ends^ 
which  he  was  ashamed  openly  to  avow,  disguising  from  his  most 
intimate  friends  the  real  motives  of  his  conduct,  professing  to 
reject  what  he  desired,  and  contriving  to  have  honours  and  emo- 
luments forced  on  him  apparently  against  his  will ;  if  he  repre- 
sents him  forgetful  of  kindnesses,  but  tenacious  of  resentments 
^— vain,  peevish,  and  presumptuous — ^haughty  to  his  inferiors^ 
and  obsequious  to  those  above  him—- flattering  in  letters,  thai 
ware  never  meant  for  the  public  eye,  those  he  has  abused  in  his 
works — ^mean  in  his  professions  of  service,  and  protestations  of 
devotion,  where  he  passes  himself  for  a  blunt,  boorish,  uncom- 
promising stoic ; — ^let  it  be  remembered,  that  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham was  led  to  these  detections  by  a  natural  and  laudable  de- 
sire to  rescue  his  ancestor  from  unmerited  reproach,  and  that! 
by  exposing  them  to  the  public,  he  has  taken  from  the  accusa- 
tions against  John  Ashburnham  their  efficacy  and  sting,  by  un- 
veiling the  duplicity,  disregard  of  truth,  and  systematic  hypocrisy 
of  the  statesman  and  historian,  from  whose  character,  credit,  and 
authority,  they  derived  their  force  and  venom.  But  let  us  hear 
Lord  Asbburnham's  vindication  in  his  own  words. 

*  It  may  be  objected,'  says  his  lordship,*  *  that  there  is  here 

^  an  attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  rather  than  a  defence  of  Johii 

^  Ashburnham.     The  answer  submitted  is,  that  in  cases  where 

'  ^  no  positive  facts  have  been  adduced  in  proof,  and  where  none 

^  in  disproof  are  now  adducible,  where  the  charge  is  raised  sole- 

^lyon  unsubstantial  allegations,  and  unauthenticated  deposi- 

*  1. 105.     ' 
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tions ;  these  ue  entitled  to  our  belief  no  further  thto  the  adcer*- 
tained  characters  of  the  accusers  or  deponents  are  deserving 
of  our  deference  and  respect'  After  reminding  his  readers 
that  it  is  from  Lord  Clarendon's  own  words — ^from  *  his  con- 
fidential, and  even  confessionary,  communicativeness;'  from 
a  cento  of  passages  collected  from  his  writings,'  that  he  exhi- 
bits him  as  one  who  had  ^  outwitted  his  contemporaries,  and 
duped  his  two  successive  sovereigns;'  Lord  Ashbumham  in- 
dignantly exclaims,  *  'Twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  [and 
is  it  not  pitiful— wondrous  pitiful  ?]  thus  to  read,  not  in  the  tone 
of  contrite  confession,  but  of  boastful  avowal,  these  (Lord  Cla- 
rendon's!)  self-applauding  reminiscences, — to  be  told  of  repeat- 
ed derelictions  of  the  most  sacred  duties  to  the  King,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  country,  as  if  they  were  but  the  venial  vagaries 
of  a  truant  schoolboy,  and  of  personal  advantages  and  unim- 
parted  benefits,  meanly  secured  by  the  hazardous  agency  of 
others,  without  risking  his  own,  as  though  such  were  the  laugh- 
ably mischievous  tricks  of  wanton,  yet  harmless  childhood-— 
to  behold  him,  with  exulting  complacency,  pointing  out  the 
contrasted  discordance  between  the  ostensible  objects,  and  the 
real  motives,  of  his  own  ministerial  counsels ;  at  one  time  with- 
out a  blush  unveiling  his  own  deceit ;  at  another,  shamelessly 
exposiog  his  own  duplicity ;  and  thus,  unconsciously,  holding 
himself  out  to  the  world,  a  warning  spectacle,  to  show  how 
self-injurious  is  the  indulged  pruriency  of  an  overweening  self- 
conceit — how  suicidal  the  uncurbed  license  of  garrulous  ego- 
tism/* *  Let  it  be  remembered,'  adds  his  lordship,  ^  that  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  as  it  is  allowed  to  the  advocate,  so  it  is  his 
bounden  duty,  to  avail  himself  of  the  two  most  powerfully 
efiicacious  pleas,  which  can  be  urged  to-  the  invalidation,  if  not 
to  the  rejection,  of  the  testimony  against  the  accused,  by  esta- 
blishing the  existc^nce  of  a  particular  enmity,  or  general  laxity 
of  adherence  to  truth,  in  prosecutor  or  witness.'f 
That  Clarendon  entertained  a  private  animosity  against  Ash- 
burnham,  is  apparent  from  many  passages  of  his  works.  When 
he  mentions  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  there  is  commonly  an- 
nexed to  it  some  slighting  or  disparaging  expression*  He  sel- 
dom relates  an  action  of  Ashburnham,  without  insinuating  some- 
what to  the  prejudice  of  his  honesty  or  capacity.  He  declares, 
indeed,  that  if  obliged  to  deliver  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
Ashburnham,  in  the  escape  of  the  King  from  Hampton  Court 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  must  acquit  him  of  <  premeditated  trea- 
*  chery,  corruption,  or  disaffection.'    But  the  apparent  candour 
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of  this  declaration  receives  an  abatement,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  charge  itself  has  no  other  foundation  than  his  own  mis- 
statements and  insinuations.  If  be  applies  a  balsam  to  the  wound, 
it  is  to  a  wound  of  his  own  inflicting; — if  he  furnishes  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poison,  it  is  to  a  poison  of  his  own  concocting ; — if 
he  acts  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  it  is  by  relieving  the 
traveller  he  had  previously  robbed.  One  fact  alone  shows  the 
inveteracy  of  his  dislike  to  Ashburnham,  and  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Ashburnham  was  neither  conscious  of  his  aversion, 
nor  deserving  of  it.  On  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Clarendon  at  court, 
and  his  threatened  impeachment  by  the  Commons,  the  syco- 
phants, who  had  adored  his  fortune,  deserted  him  in  his  adver- 
sity. Ashburnham,  though  in  the  service  of  the  King,  was  one 
of  the  few  who  showed  him  respect  in  his  misfortune.  For  this 
anecdote  we  are  indebted  to  a  casual  notice  in  Evelyn's  Diary. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  mark  of  honourable  and  disinterested 
regard,  it  is  in  the  pages  subsequently  written  during  his  exile, 
that  Clarendon  has  committed  to  paper  some  of  the  passages 
most  injurious  to  Ashbumham's  fame. 

The  causes  of  this  implacable  antipathy,  which  neither  time, 
nor  his  own  calamities,  nor  the  attentions  of  Ashburnham,  could 
soften,  are  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  present  editor,  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  creditable  to  Lord  Clarendon.  From  a  passage  in 
Clarendon^s  biographical  account  of  himself,  it  appears  that,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  Ashburnham  befriend- 
ed Sir  John  Colepepper,  and  employed  his  means  of  intercourse 
with  the  King  for  the  advancement  of  that  gentleman.  Cole- 
pepper  and  Clarendon  were  new  men  at  court,  and  owed  their 
introduction  to  their  abandonment  of  the  popular  party.  They 
were  competitors  for  royal  favour,  and  at  first  Colepepper  baa 
the  advantage ;  which  Clarendon  seems  to  have  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Ashburnham  on  the  King's  mind.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  he  accuses  Colepepper  of  aiding  and  abetting  Ashburn- 
ham in  what  he  chooses  to  call  an  invasion  of  his  office  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  However  slight  these  grounds  of  of-* 
fence,  they  seem  to  have  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Clarendon, 
and  in  a  mind  retentive  of  anger  to  have  settled  in  a  fixedaver'* 
sion  towards  Ashburnham.  He  could  not  forgive  the  man,  who, 
possessing,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  the  entire  confidence  of 
their  master,  served  his  rival  in  preference  to  himself;  and, 
though  the  alleged  invasion  of  his  office  tended  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  King,  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  took  it  *  very 
*  heavily,'  and  hints  that  it  left  in  his  mind  a  permanent  ^  jea-^* 
^  lousy  and  coldness'  towards  Ashburnham  and  Colepepper* 
An  incident  that  occurred  after  the  Restoration  rekindled  and 
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added'  fuel  to  hk  resenknent.  Charles  11^  tired  of  Ster^tary* 
Kicholasy  who  was  advanced  in  years  and  decayed  in  facnltiesy 
and  desirous  to  have  Sir  Henry  Bennet  for  his  secretary  of  state, 
employed  Ashbumham,  who  was  the  friend  of  Michohis,  to  perw 
snade  the  old  secretary  to  resign  his  office,  on  reoetving  a  suit* 
able  remuneration  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  crown. 
Ashburnham,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  other  motive  for  the 
part  he  acted  than  obedience  to  the  King,  and  desire  to  benefit 
his  friendi  found  no  difficulty  in  soeceeding,  and,  as  agent  for 
Nicholas,  obtained  for  him  twice  the  sum  which  the  King  had 
originally  proposed  as  a  compensation  for  his  voluntary  retreat* 
The  affair  was  conducted  and  concluded  without  the  knowledge 
of  Clarendon,  neither  the  King  nor  Secretary  Nicholas  choosing 
to  confide  to  him  the  arrangement  they  were  making.  He  was 
hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence,  and  alarmed  at  the  introduction' 
of  Bennet  into  the  council ;  and  though  he  had  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  Ashburnham,  he  resented  his  agency  in  the 
transaction,  and  imputes  to  him  motives  for  his  conduct,  which 
nothing  he  has  related  serves  to  justify. 
,-  JUhbumham^  *  as  entirely  trusted  by  King  Charles  L  as  any 
*  man  in  England,'  had  been  for  many  years  attached  to  his  Ma^^ 
jesty's  person.  So  early  as  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh4, 
be  is  familiarly  termed  Jack  Asbburnbain,  in  a  letter  from  the 
King  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1688,  he  had  the  appoint-^ 
ment  of  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  and  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion till  the  arrival  of  the  King  at  Newcastle,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Scottish  army.  He  was  then  sent  abroad  by  his  royal 
master,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  the  resentment  of  Par*' 
liament ;  but  in  the  following  year,  when  the  King  had  fallen: 
into  the  hands  of  the  army,  be  was  permitted  to  return  and  re« 
sume  his  former  employment  at  Hampton  Courts  He  after  warder 
assisted  the  King  in  his  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  conti<^ 
nued  for  some  time  with  him  at  Carisbroke  Castle ;  and,  when 
a  second  time  separated  from  his  master,  he  remained  concealed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  engaged  in  schemes  for  his  Majesty's  de* 
liveranee.  Detected  in  this  occupation^  he  was  seized,  and  «om-« 
mitted  to  Windsor  Castle,  from  which  he  was  liberated  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  King,  in  exchange  for  a  Parliamentary 
general,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  Essex  squires.  He  was  one  of 
thirty*seven  of  the  royal  party  excepted  from  pardon  by  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  of  tbe  persons  named  by  the  King  to  assist  him  inf 
the  cenferenoes  at  Newport,  Ashbttrnbam  and  Lc^ge  were  the 
only  individuals  to  whom  permission  was  not  accorded^  Undei' 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  his  treatment  was  less  mer-' 
than  what  wm  usually  shown  lo  the  viu^nish^  cavdiers. 
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Clarendon,  indeed,  asserts  the  contrary^  but  witbont  the  slighteftt 
foundation  in  truth.  One  half  of  Ashbumham's  estate  was  re^ 
quired  as  a  oompensation  for  his  delinquenoy ;  several  years  wer# 
passed  by  him  in  different  prisons ;  and  when  at  liberty,  he  waa 
harassed  by  committees  of  government,  in  order  to  extract  from 
him  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  privately  assisted  the 
King  with  money  to  make  war  against  his  Parliament. 

On  the  Restoration,  Ashburnham  was  replaced  in  his  sitaatioH 
of  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  and  seems  to  have  held  it,  without 
farther  advancement,  till  his  death,  in  1671.  While  in  the  ser** 
vice  of  Charles  L,  he  was  employed  in  varipus  negotiations,  both 
public  and  secret ;  and  for  some  time  he  acted  as  treasurer  and 
paymaster  of  the  army.  He  was  member  of  the  Long  Farlia-« 
ment,  and  of  that  very  different  assembly  elected  soon  after  the 
Restoration. 

John  Ashburnham  appears  to  have  been  inviolably  attached 
to  the  King,  and  from  long  intercourse  with  his  royal  master,  to 
have  imbibed}  and  retained  with  pertinacity,  all  the  priBJudioea 
and  opinions,  that  predominated  in  the  mind  of  his  sovereign. 
When  the  King  was  refractory  to  the  counsels  of  prodence,  Ash«« 
bumham  seems  to  have  encouraged  him  in  his  obstinacy,  and 
to  h|Lve  been  as  blind  as  his  master  to  the  inevitable  consequences, 
of  his  fqlly*  Submission  to  the  royal  will,  when  explicitly  de* 
clared,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  articles  of  -his  creed ;  and 
such  were  his  notions  of  the  duty  of  subjects,  and  of  the  rights, 
ef  kings,  that  he  waited  only  an  order  from  Charles  to  assassi- 
nate the  man  whom  he  had  brought,  without  sufficient  assurance 
of  his  fidelity,  into  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  That  he  was 
not  thought  destitute  of  eapaeity,  the  charges  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  sufficiently  testify.  That  he  was  either  devoid 
of  ambition,  or  endowed  with  no  superior  parts,  his  continuance, 
for  jfiQv^  than  forty  years  in  the  subordinate  station  of  groom 
of  ^e  bedchamber,  without  any  higher  elevation,  seems  an  in-* 
disputable  proof.  Like  most  warm  partisans,  he  seems  to  have 
bad  one  rule  for.estimating  his  friends,  and  another  for  judging 
of  his  adversaries.  Though  he  sometimes  stoutly  denies,  at  other 
times  he  relates  with  complacency,  the  deceptions  practised  by 
the  King»  and  seems  to  consider  them  innocent,  if  not  laudable, 
arts ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  his  indignation  at  what  he  calls 
the  faithlessness  and  ingratitude  of  the  opposite  party.  With 
more  than  the  courtly  prejudices  of  one  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
royalty,  he  is  surpriaied  and  eoirfounded,  when  those,  who  had- 
fought  against  the  King,  were  not  ready  to  sacrifice  their  prin«< 
ciples  and  connexions,  on  the  fifst  overtures  «f  grace  that  Charles 
manifested  towards  then^^aHgli  wf  nHg'rom  Ms  necessities,  and 
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obviously  contrary  to  his  wishes.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
conception  of  any  public  principles,  but  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
King ;  and,  with  his  royal  master,  to  have  thought,  that  by  gra« 
tifying  the  interest  and  ambition  of  his  opponents,  he  could  at 
any  time  detach  them  from  the  great  national  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Ashburnham's  Narrative  begins  with  his  attendance  on  Charles 
from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark.  He  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  the  King  to 
seduce  the  Parliamentary  officers  from  their  duty,  and  informs 
us  in  more  explicit  terms  than  had  been  done  by  any  former 
historian,  of  the  deceit  practised  by  his  Majesty  on  his  Privy 
Council,  whose  approbation  of  his  secret  departure  from  Oxford 
he  obtained  by  making  them  believe  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
to  London,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  two  I^ouses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  when  in  truth  he  had  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the 
Scottish  army,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  his  presence  in  their 
camp  would  rekindle  sentiments  of  loyalty  in  their  bosoms,  and 
induce  them  to  espouse  his  cause  in  opposition  to  their  former 
friends  and  confederates.  Having  failed  to  subdue  his  enemies 
in  Parliament  with  the  aid  of  his  English  partisans,  it  was  his  plan, 
by  overreaching  the  Scots,  to  engage  the  two  nations  in  civil 
war.  How  he  failed,  and  how  coldly  he  was  received  by  hicr 
Scottish  subjects,  need  not  be  told.  He  found  himself  a  prison- 
er in  their  bands,  and  became  speedily  so  disgusted  with  his  si- 
tuation, that  before  he  left  Newark,  he  had  meditated  another 
flight ;  and  but  for  the  refusal  of  Mr  Pierrepont  to  meet  Ashburn- 
ham,  he  would  have  sought  refuge  in  the  English  camp,  and  vo- 
luntarily placed  himself  in  the  situation  to  which  he  was  after* 
wards  reduced  at  Newcastle,  when  delivered  up  by  the  Scots 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.* 

Ashbumham  joins  with  Clarendon  in  reprobating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Scots,  and  abusing  them  for  their  breach  of  faith  in  vio- 
lating the  engagement,  which  Montrevil,  the  French  agent,  had 
contracted  for  them  in  the  King  of  France's  name.  On  this  point, 
we  think,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  our  countrymen ;  and 
as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Editor  of  the  present  volumes  has 
not  thought  fit  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  of  Clarendon, 
our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  enlarging  upon  it. 

None  but  an  infatuated  royalist,  devoid  of  religious  sseal,  or 
incapable  of  estimating  its  force  in  persons  of  a  different  persua- 
sion from  his  own,  could  have  supposed  for  a  moment)  Uiat  the 
Scots,  who  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  auxiliaries  of  the  English 
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Parliament,  with  the  view  and  expectation  of  establishitig  thar 
beloved  Presbytery  in  England,  would  change' sides  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's apparition  amongst  them,  and  commence  hostilities  in  his 
favour,  against  their  former  allies,  while  there  remained  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  obtaining  the  end  for  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  To  us  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  to  Presbytery  may 
appear  as  extravagant  and  unreasonable  as  the  King's  devotion 
to  Episcopacy  seemed  to  Montrevil  and  Colepepper/  But,  in 
judging  of  their  conduct,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  age,  and  try  them,  not  by  our  principles  and  opi- 
nions, but  by  theirs.  To  them  it  seemed  indisputable,  that  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline  were  conformable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  the  example  of  the  purest  churches.  As 
such,  they  considered  it  a  religious  duty  to  maintain  their  church 
government  at  home,  and  to  extend  and  establish  it  abroad ;  and 
though  smarting  from  recent  persecution,  they  were  as  little  dis- 
posed as  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  to  tolerate  sectaries  or  schis- 
matics. At  a  subsequent  period,  the  growing  power  of  the 
Independents  made  them  relax  from  their  pretensions ;  but  when 
Charles  sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  nothing  had  occurred  which 
could  induce  him  to  expect  that  they  would  desist  from  their 
darling  object,  or  even  consent  to  tolerate  by  law  any  form  of 
worship  but  their  own.  On  this  point  they  were  more  bigoted 
than  even  Charles,  who  had  been  brought  to  a  reluctant  acqui- 
escence in  the' toleration  of  sectaries;  though  he  still  thought, 
or  pretended  to  think,  that  government  by  bishops  was  essential 
to  Christianity. 

Clarendon,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  a  formal  engagement  had 
been  contracted  with  Charles  by  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army, 
through  the  agency  of  Montrevil,  the  French  resident  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  receive  and  protect  his 
Majesty,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  to  their  camp,  and  all 
who  should  afterwards  *  come  to  him  and  join  them  for  his  Ma- 
« jesty's  preservation ;'  and  undertook  to  '  employ  their  armies 

<  and  forces  to  assist  his  Majesty  in  the  procuring  of  a  happy  and 
*  well-grounded  peace,  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty  and  his  hing- 

<  dom,  and  in  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty's  just  rights.'* 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  story,  the  conduct  of  those  who 
authorized  Montrevil  to  contract  such  an  obligation,  and  after- 
wards violated  their  engagement,  when  the  King  had  acted  ujwn 
it  and  placed  himself  in  their  hands,  would  be  utterly  unjustifi- 
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Able.  But  it  18  one  of  Clarendon's  fabrications,  and,  like  many 
stories  of  his  invention,  it  is  refated  by  the  papers  collected,  and 
left  for  publication,  by  himself. 

He  tells  us,  that  Montrevil,  after  he  had  wsdted  on  the  King 
at  Oxford,  went  to  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  and  having 
found  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  even  the  committee 
from  th^Scotch  Parliament,  disposed  to  relax  from  the  rigour  of 
their  former  demands,  that  he  there  *  prepared  a  paper,  to  be 

*  signed  by  himself,  and  sent  to  the  King,  as  his  engagement,' 
which  he  communicated  to  the  leading  persons  in  the  camp,  and 
having  received  their  approbation  of  its  contents,  that  he  sent  it 
to  the  King.* 

According  to  this  account  Montrevil's  engagement  was  pre- 
pared at  Newark,  submitted  to  the  leading  persons  in  the  Scot- 
tish army,  approved  of  by  them,  and  afterwards  transmitted 
to  the  King  at  Oxford.  But  when  we  look  to  the  engagement 
itself,  as  published  in  the  Clarendon  paper8,f  we  find  that  it  was 
drawn  up  at  Oxford,  before  Montrevil  went  to  the  Scottish 
army,  and  was  left  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  in  exchange  for 
a  paper  of  the  same  date,  which  Montrevil  was  to  take  with 
him  to  Newark,  wherein  the  king  entered  into  a  solemn  pro- 
mise, that  none  should  accompany  him  ^  to  the  Scots,  or  meet 

*  him  there,  who  were  excepted  by  those  in  London,  but  only 

*  his  two  nephews  and  John  Ashbumham.'  As  a  trait  of  dis- 
ingenuity  characteristic  of  Charles,  it  may  be  added,  that  two 
copies  of  this  promise  were  ^ven  to  Montrevil ;  one,  which  of 
course  was  to  be  kept  secret,  containing  <  a  protestation,  that 

*  all  the  Servants  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  others  who  adhered  to 
<  him,  should  be  saved  from  ruin  and  public  disgrace  f  the 
other,  which  Montrevil  was  to  make  public,  having  no  stipula- 
tion of  the  sort.  But,  what  is  material  to  the  present  point,  it  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  the  promise  of  the  Kingand 
engagement  of  Montrevil  were  written  and  signed  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  Ist  of  April  1646,  before  Montrevil  went  from  Ox- 
ford to  the  Scottish  army.  If  any  doubt  on  the  subject  could 
remain,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  publication  before  us,  in 
which  Ashburnham  distinctly  asserts,  that  he  and  Secretary 
Nicholas,  who  were  both  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  had  been 
witnesses  to  the  signature  of  the  French  agent.:|:  It  was  not,  in 
truth,  till  the  3d  of  April,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  William  Dug- 
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dale's  Diary^"^  that  Montrevil  left  Oxford  for  Newark,  his  en* 
gagement  haying  been  signed  and  deposited  with  the  Kong  two 
days  before  his  departure. 

Such  being  the  fact}  what  becomes  of  the  circumstantial  story 
told  by  Clarendon^  that  after  much  intercourse  and  discussion 
with  Uie  ScotS)  the  engagement  was  drawn  up  by  Montrevil  at 
Newark,  and  communicated  through  confidential  persons  to  the 
leaders  in  their  councils  and  army,  before  it  was  dispatched 
to  the  King  at  Oxford?  That  no  paper  of  any  sort,  sent  by 
Montrevii  after  his  arrival  at  Newark,  reached  his  Majesty,  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  that  gentleman  from 
Oxford,  appears  from  a  letter  of  Secretary  Nicholas  of  the  18th 
of  April,  in  which  we  find  the  following  passage :  <  The  King 
<  commands  me  to  tell  you,  that  in  all  this  time  he  hath  not 
*  since  your  departure  received  any  despatch  or  message  from 
'  yoa  at  all,  which  much  troubles  him.'f  The  first  letter,  which 
the  King  received  from  Montrevil,  dated  on  the  16th  of  April, 
frmn  Southwell,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Scottish  army,  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  Oxford  on  the  23d ;  but,  instead  of  confirming 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  engagements,  it  is  full  of  com* 
plaints  against  the  Soots,  and  gives  hu  Majesty  plainly  to  under- 
stand, that  he  must  not  hope  for  tlieir  co-operation,  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  establish  in  England^their  religion.  Ashbumham, 
indeed,  alluding  to  this  letter,  states  from  recollection,  that  it 
contained  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect :  ^  that  he  (Mon- 
trevil) was  confident  all  things  would  now  have  a  happy  con- 
clasion ;  fox  Ihat  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  (chief  commis- 
Moner  at  London)  had  given  a  meeting  (about  Northampton) 
to  the  commiffiioners  of  the  armie,  and  had  fully  satisfied  them 
in  all  particulars  of  the  treaty/ 1  But,  when  we  turn  to  the 
etter  itself,  we  find  in  it  directly  the  reverse*  Montrevil  says, 
ihat  he  had  enterteined  hopes  of  matters  being  still  brought  to 
a  favourable  conclusion,  *  et  qu'  en  suite  de  I'entreveu  du  Chance- 
lier  d'Escosse  et  le  Comte  de  Dumferlin  et  du  '■  k  Roys- 
ton,  tout  oe  que  sa  Majest6  avoit  desir£,  et  ce  queje  ltd  amis 
promi$i  9ep&umM  executor:'  but  he  adds,  that  after  long  de- 
ays,  all  they  had  agreed  upon  was  a  plan  for  escorting  the  King 
to  their  camp ;  and,  tiiough  far  from  reoomm^idiBg  this  measure, 
he  is  of  opinion  that,  if  nothing  better  can  be  devised,  hkt  Majes- 
ty's person  will  be  in  enfety  in  their  hands.  Hiey  refuse  to  per- 
mit any  of  his  forces  to  accompany  him ;  but  are  williag  to  re- 
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ceire  bis  two  nephews  and  Jobn  Asliburiibam,  a' 
by  the  Englieh  Parliament  to  deliver  them  upj  t' 
afford  them  facilitiea  of  escape,  which  they  accord 
case  of  Ashburnhkm.     So  far  froiit  joining  witb 
will  not  consent  to  that  nobleman  being  appoi 
to  France,  but  hare  no  objection  to  hia  going  ar 
the  Preabyterian  government  they  are  inexors 
for  its  establishment,  *  Pour  ce  ci  ui  est  du  gou 

*  t^rial  ilsd^sireotque  saMajeste  leleuracco 

*  ment  qu'il  se  pourra.'     '  Voila,'  says  the  i 
'  compte  qu'ils  (ont)  fait  ici  de  I'engagemer 

*  ire,  et  des  promesses  que  j'avoia  eues  de 

*  et  tout  ce  quej'ay  pii  titer  d'eux  de  m^ 
'  debate,  et  lea  choses  qu'ils  direct  d'abr 
•pluarades." 

Clarendon's  falsification  of  the  date  a' 
engagement  has  escaped  the  vigilance  ' 
to  bare  attracted  the  observation  of  J 
,  has  given  us  the  best  historical  view 
the  lime  of  Charles  I.,  is  misled  on 
in  Clarendon.     He  tells  us  that  M 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark  fa'' 
King,  thought  himself  at  liberty  t 
King  of  France,  that  they  would 
sovereign,  protect  him  and  his  i 
sist  him  with  all  their  might  fo' 

The  error  of  this  statement, 
ingenuous,  if  not  treacherous, ' 
reign,  is  refuted  by  the  fact, 
signed  before  be  went  to  N' 
departure  from  Oxford,  be  1 
fusal  of  the  Scots  to  ratify 
with  the  full  knowledge  of 
i 
I 
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Ids  zeal  for  the  An|;lica]i  Church  was  permitted  to  slumber  whea 
other  interests  were  at  stake,  appears  from  the  measures  he 
adopted  to  conceal  his  royal  master's  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But,  having  deceived  the  Presbyterians  by 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  he  never  forgave  the  party  he  had 
wronged. 

How  Charles,  after  the  letters  he  received  from  Montrevil  at 
Newark,  could  commit  himself  to  the  Scots,  unless  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  comply  with  them  in  church  government,  is  in- 
explicable on  any  rational  principle;  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  his  desperate  situation  at  Oxford,  after  he  had  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  seduce  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  received 
more  than  one  refusal  to  his  insidious  propojsition  of  a  personal 
treaty  in  London,  without  any  preliminary  conditions  settled 
with  the  two  houses  of  Parlijament.  That  he  was  not  induced  tp 
take  this  step  from  confidence  in  the  engagement  signed  by  Mon- 
trevil, he  afterwards  admitted  in  writing  to  that  gentleman ;  and^ 
that  the  honour  of  the  French  crown  might  not  be  implicated  in 
the  result  of  the  transaction,  he  gave  him  back  at  Newcastle,  the 
original  engagement,  reserving  only  a  copy  for  himself.* 

In  drawing  up  the  engagement  he  left  with  the  King  at  Ox- 
ford, Montrevil  must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
make  such  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  His  previous  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  their  views  and  intentions,  in  letters  to  his 
own  court,  as  well  as  in  his  correspondence  with  the  King,  is 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  engage- 
ment he  signed  at  Oxford,  His  despatches  to  Brienne,  written 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  express  his  conviction  that  no 
assistance  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Scots,  unless  they  are  gra- 
tified in  the  matter  of  religion  ;t  and  in  a  letter  to  the  King^ 
after  his  first  journey  to  Oxford,  he  acquaints  his  Majesty  with 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Scottish  and  English  Presbyterians  at 
the  reply  he  had  made  to  the  overtures  from  Paris,  assures  him 
that  they  will  not  depart  from  the  conditions  they  have  demanded^ 
and  exhorts  him  earnestly  to  compliance. j:  In  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, of  the  5th  of  February,  he  relates  a  confidential, conversa- 
tion with  the  Scotch  commissioners  in  London,  in  which  they 
state,  that  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  relax  on  the  subject  of 
religion,. they  could  not  bring  the  Scottish  nation  to  acquiesce. 
^  C'estoit  une  affaire  a  laquelle  il  faudroit  faire  consentir  leur 
*  nation  tout  enti^re,  et  une  partie  de  celle  cy ;'  and,  after  warn- 
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ing  the  Kmg  ftgainst  the  dangeroaa  prajects  of  tlie  Independmtflt 
he  conclades  by  saying, — <  II  ne  reste  plus  cm'^  aa  Majesty  da 

*  contribner  de  aa  part,  en  envoyant  icy  et  en  Baoosse  lea  choaea 
^  qui  ont  e8t6  demand^ea.'* 

Ashburnham  makea  Montrevil  aaaert,  that  <  what  he  had  done 

<  at  Oxford,  was  by  particular  power  given  him  by  the  Scotch 

<  Commissioners  at  London.'f  But  this  statement  of  Ashburn- 
ham^  like  his  quotation  from  Montrevil's  letter,  must  be  incor- 
rect, as  the  preceding  extracts  from  that  gentleman's  correspond- 
ence abundantly  show.  All  the  letters  of  Montrevil  from  Lon- 
don are  in  the  same  strain.  They  are  filled  with  exhortations 
to  the  King,  representing  the  necessity  of  yielding  on  religion, 
as  the  only  means  of  recovering  his  crown.  It  is  possible  that 
some  persons  in  London  may  have  promised  more  than  they  were 
Hble  aflerwards  to  perform.  It  is  so  asserted  by  Montrevil,  in 
his  letters  te  Brienne,  from  Newcastle,  in  the  following  vear, 
tirhere  he  threatens  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  had  miled 
in  their  engagements.  But  that  they  were  few,  and  that  they 
Were  persons  misled  by  their  zeal  in  the  King's  service,  appears 
from  a  remark  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  on  that  occasion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  intended  exposure : — ^  Qu'il  n'en 

*  retireroit  aucun  avantage  qae  de  mettre  en  peine  deux  ou 

*  trois  personnes  qui  ont  essay6  de  le  servir.'it:  What  were  the 
promises  violated,  and  who  were  the  promise* breakers,  does  not 
appear.  Lauderdale  was  not  one  of  them,  if  it  be  true,  as  he 
assured  Burnet,  that  he  had  always  dissuaded  the  King  from 
committing  his  person  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Montrevil  was  guilty  of  unpar^ 
donable  rashness  and  presumption  in  the  engagement  he  signed 
at  Oxford.  If  we  may  credit  Clarendon,  the  Scots  at  Paris  had 
authorized  the  Crown  of  France  to  engage  for  them,  that  they 

*  should  perform  all  that  thep  should  promise,' $  but  not  all  that 
the  King  of  France  or  M.  de  Montrevil  chose  to  promise  in  their 
name ;  and  that  Montrevil  had  no  authority  from  them  to  pro- 
mise what  he  engaged  to  the  King,  is  apparent  by  his  own  let- 
ters, both  from  London  and  from  Newark ;  and  is  confirmed, 
instead  of  being  invalidated,  by  the  vague  manner  in  which  he 
aflerwards  complains  of  their  breach  of  faith, — stating  no  parti- 
culars wherein  his  own  letters  are  not  evidence  against  him. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  engagement  signed  by  Mon- 
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travil  at  Oxford  may  have  been  merely  a  diplomatic  stratagems- 
He  may  have  thought  that  the  Scots  at  Newark  would  be  brought 
more  easily  to  terms,  when  they  were  told  that  promises  had  been 
made  on  their  behalf  by  the  King  of  Francci  whose  mediation 
they  bad  previously  solicited.  The  facility  with  which  the  ori* 
ginal  of  the  engagement  was  given  back  by  Charles,  shows  tlui 
little  value  he  set  upon  it ;  and  his  written  acknowledgment  to 
Moutrevil,  proves  that  it  had  no  influence  in  determining  him 
to  go  to  the  Scottish  army. 

Of  the  history  of  M,  de  Montrevil  we  must  say  a  few  words ;  ag 
Lord  Clarendon  has  thought  proper  to  invent  a  pathetic  account 
of  his  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  from  Mazarine,  in  which  there 
is  hardly  a  word  of  truth.  It  was  not  in  the  beginning  of  1646, 
as  asserted  by  Clarendon,  but  in  summer  1645)  that  Montrevil 
was  sent  to  England,  The  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
conduct  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in 
London,  for  which  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Queen  by 
their  isountrymen  at  Paris,  He  found  these  gentlemen  well 
dii^^osed  for  peace,  ^nd  inclined  to  treat  directly  with  the  Kingg 
In  a  despatch  to^Brienne,  dat^d  Slst  of  August,  1646,  he  states 
as  the  general  opinion  in  Londop,  that  the  best  course  for  the 
King  was  to  close  with  the  Scots ;  but  he  adds,  <  M^is  je  pense 

<  qu'il  seroit  n^cessaire  pour  cela  de  permettre  I'etablissement 

<  de  la  religion  Escossoise  en  Angleterre  ;**  and  to  that  opinion 
he  ever  after  adhered*     In  January  1646  he  west  from  iJondoii 
to  Oxford  with  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the  FreSf 
byterian  religion  in  England,  which  had  received  the  s^pction 
of  Henrietta  Maria  and  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  France*  Charles 
refused  to  give  up  Episcopacy,  but  offered  to  submit  all  ecclesi- 
astical differences  to  a  synod  of  divines,  and  to  grant  to  his 
Presbyterian  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  Engr- 
land.     With  this  answer  Montrevil  went  back  to  Londpui  to 
resume  bis  negotiations  with  the  Scotch  and  English  Presbyte^ 
rians ;  and  while  be  remaned  in  that  city,  he.  maintained  w 
active,  though  secret,  correspondence  with  the  King  and  Secret 
tary  Nicholas.     Having  at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  and 
after  much  delay,  obtained  a  passport  from  Parliament  to  go 
to  Scotland  by  the  way  of  Oxford,  he  returned  to  that  city,  rer- 
mained  for  some  days  with  the  King,  and,  having  signed  his 
engagement  on  the  1  st  of  April,  on  the  Sd  he  set  out  for  Newark. 
From  Newark  he  accompanied  the  Scotch  army  to  Newcastle, 
.and  on  the  17th  of  May  he  embarked  in  a  Dutch  vessel  for 
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France.  On  his  arriyal  at  Paris,  instead  of  being  disgraced  by 
the  French  government,  he  was  sent  back  to  Newcastle,  where 
he  arrived  in  Jaly.  In  the  following  August  he  was  stopped  at 
8ea  in  his  return  to  France ;  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  order  of 
the  Parliament,  and  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey.  In  December 
1646,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  by  order  of  his  government ; 
And,  in  the  succeeding  month,  we  find  him  again  at  Newcastle, 
hi  daily  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  King.  When  his 
Majesty  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  Parliament,  Montrevil 
went  a  second  time  to  Edinburgh  as  resident  from  France  in 
Scotland,  and  remained  there  till  June  1648,  when  he  obtained 
k  passport  to  go  to  London.  He  appears  to  have  quitted  England 
finally  in  September  1648,  after  having  applied  in  vain  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  *  De  sorte,'  says 
he,  '  que  je  pars  presentement  avec  quelque  sorte  de  gloire,  ayant 

*  ainsi  6t6  appr6hend6  de  tout  un  royaume,  et  avec  un  bon 

*  t6moignage  de  la  fidelity  que  je  conserve  pour  leur  prince.'  * 

It  thus  appears,  that  so  far  from  being  *  discountenanced'  by 
Cardinal  Mazarine  on  his  first  return  to  France,  he  was  sent 
back  to  England,  and  employed  for  more  than  two  years  as  a 
diplomatic  agent.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Clarendon  asserts,  that 
after  his  last  return,  he  was  *  forbid  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  lay 

*  under  a  formal  declared  dislike  till  his  death,  which,  with 
^  grief  of  mind,  shortly  ensued.'  f  Instead  of  this  melancholy 
termination  of  his  mortal  career,  he  resumed,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  the  employment  he  had  formerly  held  of  secretary  to 
the  Prince  of  Conti ;  and  when  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti, 
and  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  were  imprisoned  by  Mazarine  in 

1650,  he  was  actively  engaged  at  Paris  in  measures  for  their  li- 
beration, and  appears  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  most  con- 
fidential negotiations  of  their  party.     Death  surprised  him  in 

1651,  soon  after  the  Princes  were  set  at  liberty,  not  *  in  grief  of 
^  mind,'  but  in  the  fair  prospect  of  honour  and  advancement. 
De  Retz  mentions  him  with  praise ;  and  Mor^ri  has  dedicated 
a  long  article  to  his  life,  and  taken  the  trouble  of  transcribing 
the  pompous  epitaph  engraved  on  his  tomb. 

The  second  and  most  important  part  of  John  Ashburnham's 
narrative  relates  to  the  King's  escape  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  his  own  sufferings  from  the  victorious 

Eirty,  on  account  of  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  sovereign, 
ut  on  these  subjects  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Lord  Ash- 
burnham's Commentary,  in  which  we  think  he  has  fully  justified 
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his  ancestor's  integrity  from  the  calamnions  misrepresentations 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others  who  have  followed  his  lordship 
in  the  impression  he  has  given  of  Ashburnham's  character  and 
conduct.  With  regard  to  the  flight  from  Hampton  Court, 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  and  severely  criticised,  Lord  Ash- 
bumham  has  shown,  that  the  King  was  induced  to  adopt  that 
measare,  not  from  levity  or  impatience,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  apprehensions  he  entertained  for  his  life;  and  that  these 
fears,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  were  insinuated  into  his 
mind  by  Cromwell  and  his  adherents.  He  thinks,  that  the  object 
they  had  in  view  by  these  manoeuvres  was  to  terrify  the  King, 
and  drive  him  out  of  the  country ;  and  that  they  were  led  to  this 
policy,  from  despair  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him  them- 
selves, and  apprehension  that  he  might  close  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian party,  and  accomplish  their  destruction.  That  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  intended  at  one  time  to  restore  him  to  his  royal  dig- 
nity on  more  favourable  terms  than  had  been  offered  him  by  the 
Presbyterians,  seems  undeniable ;  but  they  were  deterred  from 
the  prosecution  of  this  design  by  his  obstinacy  and  insincerity, 
and  by  the  averseness  of  their  fellow-soldiers  to  co-operate  in  the 
plan.  Division  in  the  army  was  ruinous  to  their  power,  and 
having  vainly  attempted  to  lead,  they  were  content  to  follow,  and 
assist  in  the  execution  of  schemes  which  they  had  endeavoured 
ineffectually  to  prevent.  Ashbumham  calls  them  '  the  most 
*  faithless  of  mankind ;' — ^forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  duplicity  of 
his  royal  master,  who  had  negotiated  by  turns  with  every  party, 
and  negotiated  with  all  at  once,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  his 
enemies  by  one  another,  and  of  ultimately  sacrificing  them  all  to 
what  he  considered  his  just  resentment.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  that  Charles  was  so  completely  satis- 
fied of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  indefeasible  right  to  the  prerogatives  he  claimed,  that,  how- 
ever ready  to  cajole  his  adversaries  and  employ  them  as  instru- 
ments for  the  recovery  or  maintenance  of  his  power,  he  consi- 
dered himself  absolved  from  all  obligations  towards  them,  and 
at  liberty  to  retract,  when  convenient,  all  promises  and  engage- 
ments, extorted  from  his  necessities,  but  in  his  opinion  deroga- 
tory from  his  rights.  With  a  prince  acting  on  such  principles, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  the  public  or  for  individuals  but 
in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne. 

When  informed  of  his  Majesty's  fears  for  his  life,  and  of  his 
determination  to  quit  Hampton  Court  without  delay,  Ashburn- 
ham  dissuaded  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  advised  him 
to  make  his  escape  into  the  city,  and  throw  himself  on  the  pro* 
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tection  of  the  oitisens  and  of  tho  Scotch  CommisBionerSr  The 
latter  were  congulted,  and  approved  of  the  schemef  but  refused 
to  come  forward  and  take  an  active  part  in  it.  Ashbumhani 
then  suggested  the  Isle  of  Wighti  as  a  place  where  the  King 
might  remain  concealed,  and  from  which  he  might  escape  ta 
Jersey,  if  necessary,  in  an  open  boat.  This  plan  was  adopted ; 
but  on  the  road  it  occurred  to  the  King,  who  had  some  private 
knowledge  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  island,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  in  the  first  instance  to  sound  that  gentleman,  and  a»* 
certain  how  he  stood  affected.  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  were 
despatched  on  this  mission.  The  imprudence  of  Berkeley  divul-* 
ged  to  Hammond  the  important  fact,  that  the  King  was  concealed 
in  his  neighbourhood;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Charles  afterwards 
said  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  that  Ashburnham  *  wanted  at  that 
<  time  courage,  whom  he  never  knew  wanting  it  before,'  nothing 
remained,  but  to  bring  the  governor  into  the  King's  presence,  or 
to  submit  themselves  to  be  his  prisoners,  without  the  possibility 
of  giving  their  royal  master  notice  of  their  situation,  and  warning 
him  to  consult  his  safety  by  immediate  flight. 

We  shall  not  follow  Lord  Ashburnham  in  his  comments  oi^ 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Hammond,  and  on  the  occurrences 
that  took  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  has  shown  satisfactorily 
that  the  King  might  have  escaped  from  Carbbroke  Castle  if  h^ 
had  been  so  disposed ;  and  that  John  Ashburnham,  instead  of 
being  suspected  of  treachery  by  the  royalists,  enjoyed  their  con* 
fidence  till  his  death.  On  these  points  he  has  left  nothing  to 
desire. 

Not  content  with  vindicating  his  ancestor,  and  convicting  liMrd 
Clarendon  of  innumerable  inaccuracies,  mistatements,  and  con- 
tradictions. Lord  Ashburnham  is  lavish  in  his  censures  on  Sir 
John  Berkeley.  It  is  impossible  to  excuse  that  gentleinan  for 
the  imprudence  of  his  first  communication  to  Hammond ;  but 
in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  judicious  and 
sensible  man  of  the  party,  and  the  only  one  who  had  t^  just  view 
of  the  King's  real  situation  and  danger.  His  Memoirs,'whicii 
Lord  Ashburnham  has  very  properly  republished  with  Joh]i 
Ashburnham's  Narrative,  contain  many  excellent  observations; 
and  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  with  the 
sanguine,  indiscreet,  and  impracticable  character  of  the  Kipg,  it 
was  impossible  to  render  him  any  effectual  service^  or  avert  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued. 

Lord  Ashburnham  is  in  general  so  minutely  accurate,  that  wu 
are  tempted  to  point  out  one  mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
In  his  argument  about  the  Lucas  peerage,  he  costs  a  donbt  on  tbo 
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story  told  by  Clarendon  to  the  disparagement  of  bte  ancestor,^ 
because  that  peerage  was  conferred  in  January  16455  and  must 
therefore  have  been  granted  after  the  final  separation  of  Claren« 
don  from  the  King;  which  is  stated  by  that  historian,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  own  Life,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  4th  of  March, 

1644.  He  forgets  that  Clarendon  uses  the  old  style  in  his  wri«* 
tings,  and,  consequently  that  what  he  calls  the  4th  of  March,  1644, 
was  in  reality  the  4th  of  March,  1645, — a  date  posterior  to  that 
of  the  Lucas  peerage,  which  was  granted  on  the  3d  January,  in 
the  20th  of  Charles  First,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  3d  of  January, 

1645.  His  remarks  on  Clarendon's  story  seem  in  other  respects 
just  and  well  founded. 
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nnHE  earth  Is  one  of  eleven  planets  which  revolve  round  the 
•^  sun.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that 
all  the  little  irregularities,  arising  from  the  mutual  actions  of 
the  planets  on  each  other,  run  through  regular  periods,  and 
then  vanish.  So  that  these  motions,  for  any  thing  which  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  may  continue  for  ever,  without  any  real  altera- 
tions in  the  mutual  distances  between  the  sun  and  planets.  How 
long  they  have  continued  already  we  do  not  know.  Man,  as 
an  individual,  lives  only  about  80  years ;  and  all  our  knowledge 
would  be  confined  to  that  short  period,  were  it  not  that  every  ge- 
neration has  the  power  of  bequeathing  all  the  information  which 
they  acquire  to  their  posterity.  It  is  this  happy  power,  derived 
from  language  and  the  knowledge  of  writing,  that  renders  the 
improvement  of  mankind  progressive,  and  thus  distinguishes 
the  human  race  from  all  other  animals.  But  mankind  can  trace 
their  history  no  farther  back  than  6000  years — a  small  speck  in 
eternity.  Shall  we  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  solar 
system  was  brought  into  existence  only  about  6000  years  ago  ? 
Or  did  it  exist  before  the  human  race  made  their  appearance 
on  earth  ?  The  science  which  attempts  to  answer  this  difficult 
question,  is  called  Geology*  It  is  comparatively  modern.  The 
structure  of  the  earth  engaged  the  attention  of  some  men  of 
science  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  centary ;  but  at  that 
lime  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  and  comparative  anatomy^ 
had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  supply  the  requisite  data. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
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rocks,  which  constitates  the  first  true  step  of  Geology  as -a 
s'cience,  was  made  by  Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  whUe  the  descriptions  of  various  tracts  of  mountains 
by  Pallas,  Deluc,  Sau^sure,  and  others,  served  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  ofxocks.  Werner,  having  stu- 
died the  jstructure  of  a  part  of  Saxony,  by  a  happy  boldness, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  this  structure  to  the  whole  of 
the  earth.  He  affirmed  that  it  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  layers  or  coats,  lying  everywhere  in  the  same  order  with 
respect  \/o  each  other;  so  that,  whenever  we  meet  with  one  of 
these  layers,  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  the  next  in  the  series 
immediately  above,  and  the  one  preceding  it  in  the  series  im- 
mediately below. 

*  Though  this  generalization  was  necessarily  imperfect,  it  was 
attended  with  very  important  advantages.  It  induced  geologists 
to  examine  the  relative  position  of  rocks  with  respect  to  each 
other.  This  could  not  be  done  without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  structure.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  component  part  of  every  species  of  rock,  to  distin- 
guish each  by  a  name,  and  to  determine  its  relative  position. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Werner  knew  how  to  inspire  his 
pupils,  induced  a  great  number  of  eminent  men  to, devote  them- 
selves to  these  investigations.  The  consequence  was,  the  publica- 
tion of  geological  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  countries. 
Germany  was  the  first  which  benefited  by  these  descriptions. 
But  they  were  gradually  extended  to  Italy,  France,  Hungary, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America,  and  even  to  large  tracts  in 
Asia,  and  some  in  Africa.  These  researches  were  of  great  import- 
ance. They  familiarized  geologists  with  the  difierent  appearances 
of  rocks,  threw  much  light  on  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
led  to  unavoidable  discussions  and  conjectures  respecting  the  way 
in  which  they  were  formed.  Two  grand  opinions  were  propa- 
gated on  this  subject,  which  divided  the  geological  world  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Neptunists  and 
Plutonists ;  the  former  ascribing  the  origin  of  rocks  to  water, 
the  latter  to  fire.  The  first  opinion  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Werner  and  his  followers.  The  second  was  maintained  by  Dr 
Hutton  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  eminent  men,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  whom  he  had  brought  over  to,  his  opinions. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  late  Professor  Play- 
fair  and  Sir' James  Hall;  the  former  of  whom  gave  great  po- 
fmlarity  to  the  Huttonian  doctrines  by  the  eloquence  and  abi- 
ity  of  his  expositions ;  while  the  latter  rendered  some  of  the 
boldest  of  them  both  plausible  and  probable,  by  a  set  of  welU 
'devised  and   ingeniously  executed    experiments.     From   the 
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two  leaders  of  the  di£ferent  views,  the  two  geological  sects  into 
which  this  country  was  divided,  were  very  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Wernerians  and  Huttonians. 

The  discussions  between  these  two  parties  .were  kept  up,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  with  much  zeal  on  both  sides, 
and  not  without  considerable  advantage  to  the  science.  The 
Huttonians,  from  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  defending 
their  opinions  against  a  set  of  antagonists  much  better  acquainted 
with  mineralogy,  and  much  more  familiar  with  the  characters 
and  constituents  of  rocks,  found  themselves  obliged  to  study 
both  mineralogy  and  rocks,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
many  important  facts  and  phenomena  which  their  more  igno- 
rant predecessors  had  overlooked  or  disregarded.  While  the 
curious  facts  which  they  brought  forward  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  rocks  with  each  other ;  the  alterations  induced  in  one 
rock  by  the  proximity  of  another ;  the  position  and  appearance 
of  granite  and  trap  veins ;  the  extraordinary  convolutions  of  the 
mica-slate  and  clay- slate  rocks,  &c.,  gradually  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Wernerians^  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
linquish many  opinions  as  untenable,  which  they  had  supported 
at  first  with  much  obstinacy  and  eagerness. 

We  now  know  that  the  opinions  both  of  the  Wernerians  and 
Huttonians  were  too  bold  and  too  general*  Each  had  their 
strong,  and  each  their  weak  points.  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  most,  if  not  all  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  have  undergone  alterations  since  the  original  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  the  action  both  of  fire  and  water  upon  them, 
is  indisputably  evident.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  its  internal  structure,  is  still  too 
imperfect  to  allow  us  to  theorize,  without  the  risk,  or  almost 
the  certainty,  of  going  astray,  and  of  substituting  hypothesis  and 
conjecture,  instead  of  legitimate  deductions  from  phenomena. 
The  great  object  of  geologists  at  present  ought  to  be,  to  determine 
the  different  strata  or  formations  (to  employ  a  Wernerian  term, 
which  has  come  into  general  use)  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed;  the  extent  of  these  formations,  and  their 
relative  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  person  who  appears  to  have  first  hit  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  inyestig^ting  them,  and  of  establishing  their  iden- 
tity when  situated,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  was 
Mr  Smith,  well  known  by  his  geological  map  of  England  and 
Wales.  Mr  Smith  was  a  practical  mining  engineer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  and  had  probably  been^  engaged  in  superin- 
.  tending  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  that  district;  the  best  calculated 
pf  any  in  Great  Britain  to  draw  the  attention  of  an  observing 
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rocks,  which  constitutes  the  first  true  step  of  Geology  as -a 
s'cience,  was  made  by  Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  while  the  descriptions  of  various  tracts  of  mountains 
by  Pallas,  Deluc,  Sau^sure,  and  others,  served  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  xocks.  Werner,  having  stu- 
died the  structure  of  a  part  of  Saxony,  by  a  happy  boldness, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  this  structure  to  the  whole  of 
the  earth.  He  affirmed  that  it  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  layers  or  coats,  lying  everywhere  in  the  same  order  with 
respect  to  each  other;  so  that,  whenever  we  meet  with  one  of 
these  layers,  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  the  next  in  the  series 
immediately  above,  and  the  one  preceding  it  in  the  series  im- 
mediately below. 

'    Though  this  generalization  was  necessarily  imperfect,  it  was 
attended  withvery  important  advantages.     It  induced  geologists 
to  examine  the  relative  position  of  rocks  with  respect  to  each 
other.     This  could  not  be  done  without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  structure.     Hence  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  component  part  of  every  species  of  rock,  to  distin- 
guish each  by  a  name,  and  to  determine  its  relative  position. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Werner  knew  how  to  inspire  his 
pupils,  induced  a  great  number  of  eminent  men  to, devote  them- 
selves to  these  investigations.   The  consequence  was,  the  publica- 
tion of  geological  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  countries. 
Germany  was  the  first  which  benefited  by  these  descriptions. 
But  they  were  gradually  extended  to  Italy,  France,  Hungary, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America,  and  even  to  large  tracts  in 
Asia,  and  some  in  Africa.  These  researches  were  of  great  import^ 
ance.  They  familiarized  geologists  with  the  difierent  appearances 
of  rocks,  threw  much  light  on  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
led  to  unavoidable  discussions  and  conjectures  respecting  the  way 
in  which  they  were  formed.     Two  grand  opinions  were  propa- 
gated on  this  subject,  which  divided  the  geological  world  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Neptunists  and 
Plutonists ;  the  former  ascribing  the  origin  of  rocks  to  watery 
the  latter  io  fire.    The  first  opinion  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Werner  and  his  followers.     The  second  was  maintained  by  Dr 
Hutton  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  tew  eminent  men,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  whom  he  had  brought  over  tq  his  opinions. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  late  Professor  Play- 
fair  and  Sir  James  Hall ;  the  former  of  whom  gave  grc^t.  po- 
fmlarity  to  the  JHuttonian  doctrines  by  the  eloquence  and  abi- 
ity  of  his  expositions ;  while  the  latter  rendered  some  of  the 
boldest  of  them  both  plausible  and  probable,  by  a  set  of  well^ 
'devised  and   ingeniously  executed    experiments.     From   the 
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two  leaders  of  the  di£ferent  views,  the  two  geological  sects  into 
which  this  country  was  divided,  were  very  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Wernerians  and  Huttonians. 

The  discussions  between  these  two  parties  .were  kept  up,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  with  much  zeal  on  both  sides, 
and  not  without  considerable  advantage  to  the  science.  The 
Huttonians,  from  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  defending 
their  opinions  against  a  set  of  antagonists  much  better  acquainted 
with  mineralogy,  and  much  more  familiar  with  the  characters 
and  constituents  of  rocks,  found  themselves  obliged  to  study 
both  mineralogy  and  rocks,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
many  important  facts  and  phenomena  which  their  more  igno- 
rant predecessors  had  overlooked  or  disregarded. .  While  the 
curious  facts  which  they  brought  forward  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  rocks  with  each  other ;  the  alterations  induced  in  one 
rock  by  the  proximity  of  another ;  the  position  and  appearance 
of  granite  and  trap  veins ;  the  extraordinary  convolutions  of  the 
mica-slate  and  clay- slate  rocks,  &c.,  gradually  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Wernerians^  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
linquish many  opinions  as  untenable,  which  they  had  supported 
at  first  with  much  obstinacy  and  eagerness. 

We  now  know  that  the  opinions  both  of  the  Wernerians  and 
Huttonians  were  too  bold  and  too  general*  Each  had  their 
strong,  and  each  their  weak  points*  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  most,  if  not  all  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  have  undergone  alterations  since  the  original  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  the  action  both  of  fire  and  water  upon  them, 
is  indisputably  evident.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  its  internal  structure,  is  still  too 
imperfect  to  allow  us  to  theorize,  without  the  risk,  or  almost 
the  certainty,  of  going  astray,  and  of  substituting  hypothesis  and 
conjecture,  instead  of  legitimate  deductions  from  phenomena. 
The  great  object  of  geologists  at  present  ought  to  be,  to  determine 
the  different  strata  or  formations  (to  employ  a  Wernerian  term, 
which  has  come  into  general  use)  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed;  the  extent  of  these  formations,  and  their 
relative  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  person  who  appears  to  have  first  hit  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  inyestigfiting  them,  and  of  establishing  their  iden- 
tity when  situated,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  was 
Mr  Smith,  well  known  by  his  geological  map  of  England  and 
Wales.  Mr  Smith  was  a  practical  mining  engineer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  and  had  probably  been  engaged  in  superin- 
.  tending  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  that  district;  the  best  calculated 
pf  any  in  Great  Britain  to  draw  the  attention  of  an  observing 
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rocks,  which  consiitates  the  first  true  step  of  Geology  as -a 
8*cience,  was  made  by  Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  while  the  descriptions  of  various  tracts  of  mountains 
by  Pallas,  Deluc,  Sau^sure,  and  others,  served  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  ofxocks.  Werner,  having  stu- 
died the  structure  of  a  part  of  Saxony,  by  a  happy  boldness, 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  this  structure  to  the  whole  of 
the  earth.  He  affirmed  that  it  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  layers  or  coats,  lying  everywhere  in  the  same  order  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  so  that,  whenever  we  meet  with  one  of 
these  layers,  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  the  next  in  the  series 
immediately  above,  and  the  one  preceding  it  in  the  series  im- 
mediately below. 

'    Though  this  generalization  was  necessarily  imperfect,  it  was 
attended  withvery  important  advantages.     It  induced  geologists 
to  examine  the  relative  position  of  rocks  with  respect  to  each 
other.     This  could  not  be  done  without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  structure.     Hence  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  component  part  of  every  species  of  rock,  to  distin- 
guish each  by  a  name,  and  to  determine  its  relative  position. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Werner  knew  how  to  inspire  his 
pupils,  induced  a  great  number  of  eminent  men  to, devote  them- 
selves to  these  investigations.   The  consequence  was,  the  publica- 
tion of  geological  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  countries. 
Germany  was  the  first  which  benefited  by  these  descriptions. 
But  they  were  gradually  extended  to  Italy,  France,  Hungary, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America,  and  even  to  large  tracts  in 
Asia,  and  some  in  Africa.  These  researches  were  of  great  import- 
ance. They  familiarized  geologists  with  the  difierent  appearances 
of  rocks,  threw  much  light  on  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
led  to  unavoidable  discussions  and  conjectures  Respecting  the  way 
in  which  they  were  formed.     Two  grand  opinions  were  propa- 
gated on  this  subject,  which  divided  the  geological  world  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Neptunists  and 
Plutonists ;  the  former  ascribing  the  origin  of  rocks  to  water, 
the  latter  to Jire.    The  first  opinion  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Werner  and  his  followers.     The  second  was  maintained  by  Dr 
Hutton  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  eminent  men,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  whom  he  had  brought  over  to,  his  opinions. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  late  Professor  Play- 
fair  and  Sir' James  Hall;  the  former  of  whom  gave  great,  po- 
pularity to  the  jEIuttonian  doctrines  by  the  eloquence  and  abi- 
lity of  his  expositions ;  while  the  latter  rendered  some  of  the 
boldest  of  them  both  plausible  and  probable^  by  a  set  of  well^ 
'devised  and   ingeniously  executed    experiments.     From   the 
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two  leaders  of  the  different  views,  the  two  geological  sects  into 
which  this  country  was  divided,  were  very  frequently  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Wernerians  and  Huttonians.  . 

The  discussions  between  these  two  parties  .were  kept  up,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  with  much  zeal  on  both  sides, 
and  not  without  considerable  advantage  to  the  science.  The 
Hattonians,  from  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  defending 
their  opinions  against  a  set  of  antagonists  much  better  acquainted 
with  mineralogy,  and  much  more  familiar  with  the  characters 
and  constituents  of  rocks,  found  themselves  obliged  to  study 
both  mineralogy  and  rocks,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
many  important  facts  and  phenomena  which  their  more  igno- 
rant predecessors  had  overlooked  or  disregarded.  While  the 
curious  facts  which  they  brought  forward  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  rocks  with  each  other ;  the  alterations  induced  in  one 
rock  by  the  proximity  of  another ;  the  position  and  appearance 
of  granite  and  trap  veins ;  the  extraordinary  convolutions  of  the 
mica-slate  and  clay- slate  rocks,  &c.,  gradually  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Wernerians,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
linquish many  opinions  as  untenable,  which  they  had  supported 
at  first  with  much  obstinacy  and  eagerness. 

We  now  know  that  the  opinions  both  of  the  Wernerians  and 
Huttonians  were  too  bold  and  too  generaK  Each  had  their 
strong,  and  each  their  weak  points.  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  most,  if  not  all  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  have  undergone  alterations  since  the  original  crea- 
tion ;  and  that  the  action  both  of  fire  and  water  upon  them, 
is  indisputably  evident.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  its  internal  structure,  is  still  too 
imperfect  to  allow  us  to  theorize,  without  the  risk,  or  almost 
the  certainty,  of  going  astray,  and  of  substituting  hypothesis  and 
conjecture,  instead  of  legitimate  deductions  from  phenomena. 
The  great  object  of  geologists  at  present  ought  to  be,  to  determine 
the  different  strata  or  formations  (to  employ  a  Wernerian  term, 
which  has  come  into  general  use)  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed;  the  extent  of  these  formations,  and  their 
relative  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  person  who  appears  to  have  first  hit  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  inyestig^ting  them,  and  of  establishing  their  iden- 
tity when  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  was 
Mr  Smith,  well  known  by  his  geological  map  of  England  and 
Wales.  Mr  Smith  was  a  practical  mining  engineer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  and  had  probably  been  engaged  in  superin- 
.  tending  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  that  district;  the  best  calculated 
pf  any  in  Great  Britain  to  draw  the  attention  of  an  observing 
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eleration  of  temperature,  as  we  descend  in  mines,  is  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  central  fire — such  as  was  conceived  by  Dr 
Hutton  and  his  followers,  and  from  which  they  dedaced  many 
t^markable  phenomena,  that  characterise  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  primary  and  floetz  trap  rocks*  We  do  not  know 
how  far  this  opinion  of  Cordier  has  been  adopted  by  Geologists. 
Bat  we  mast  pause  upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
temperature  of  mines,  before  we  can  embrace  it  The  existence 
of  hot  springs  has  been  e^eplained  in  the  same  way — the  tempera^ 
ture  depending  upon  the  depth  below  the  surface  from  which 
the  spring  proceeds. 

If  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of  mines,  as  we  descend  in 
tliem,  were  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  central  fire,  it  ought 
surely  to  follow  that  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  nearest  the 
centre,  should  be  the  hottest*  But  as  the  poles  are  twelve  miles 
nearer  the  centre  than  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,—* 
k  difference  much  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  profoundest 
mibe,—- and  as  the  surface  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  the 
centre  in  proportion  as  we  advance  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles— if  the  increased  temperature  in  mines  were  owing  to  a 
central  fire,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  that  central  fire,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  temperature  should  increase  as  we  recede  from  the  equator^ 
and  be  highest  at  the  poles, — ^which  is  directly  contrary  to  matter 
of  fact. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  no  less  deserving  of  atten«> 
tion.  The  mines  at  Newcastle  are  situated  below  the  level 
of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  Those  in  Cornwall  are  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Those  at 
F^eyberg,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  in  a 
mountainous  country,  are  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  And  some  of  the  South  American  mines, 
whose  temperature  has  been  given  us  by  Humboldt,  are  at  least 
9000  feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Yet  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature as  we  descend  in  these  mines,  follows  the  same  law  in 
all— -or  at  least  the  deviations- have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mine  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  South  America,  is  not  near  so 
hot  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  pumped  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mines.  Yet  it  is  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
equally  screened  from  radiation.  It  ought,  therefore,  if  the 
temperature  were  derived  from  a  central  fire,  to  be  hotter. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  very  decisive  observations,  that 
this  increased  temperature  of  mines  only  continues  while  the 
'mines  are  working,  and  that  when  they  are  abandoned^  their 
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temperatare^  however  deep,  soon  sinks  to  the  mean  of  the 
place  where  they  are  sitaated.  For  these  important  observa- 
tions, we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Moyle  ;  who  examined  several 
Cornish  mines,  while  working  and  after  they  were  abandoned, 
and  noted  the  difference  of  temperature.  The  Oatfield  engine-' 
shaft,  at  a  depth  of  182  fathoms,  had  a  temperature  of  77''  while 
the  mine  was  working*  A  few  months  after  the  mine  had  been 
abandoned,  the  temperature  at  the  same  depth  was  66^  Many 
months  after,  the  temperature  was  tried  again,  andfound  to  be54^} 
and  this  temperature  was  found  uniform  throughout  the  water. 
The  temperature  in  the  abandoned  mines  of  Herland  and  Huel 
Alfred,  was  found,  the  former  54®,  and  the  latter  56®,  and  this 
at  all  depths.  The  working  of  these  two  mines  being  resumed, 
the  water  was  drawn  out,  and  Mr  Moyle  examined  it,  during  the 
operation,  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms,  without  finding  any  in- 
crease of  temperature*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Moyle  for  many 
similar  observations ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  mines  as  we  descend,  only  holds 
good  while  they  are  in  activity,  and  that  when  they  are  aban«* 
doned,  they  gradually  acquire  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
place  where  they  are  situated.  This  increase  of  temperature, 
then,  cannot  be  owing  to  the  action  of  a  central  fire,  but  must 
be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause.  Now,  what  is  that  cause  ? 
Let  US  take  a  single  mine,  and  analyze  the  sources  of  heat  in  it, 
that  we  may  see  how  far  they  are  competent  to  produce  the 
elevation  of  temperature. 

In  the  month  of  February  1819,  the  depth  of  Dolcoath  mine 
was  238  fathoms,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  pumped  up 
from  its  bottom  was  84®,  or  33®  hotter  than  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Redruth,  where  the  mine  is  situated.  The  quantity  of 
water  pumped  up  daily  of  that  temperature  was  535, 173  gallons^ 
or  nearly  4}^  millions  of  pounds. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mine  was  800. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bands,  working  each  eight  hours ; 
so  that  the  number  of  individuals  always  in  the  mine  was  266. 
Now  the  heat  evolved  from  266  men,  would  be  sufficient  to  ele- 
vate the  temperature  of  4^  millions  of  pounds  of  water  about 
one  degree. 

The  candles  burnt  in  the  mine  amounted  to  6000  pounds  a-* 
fiionth,  or  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  day.  The  heat  evolved 
by  the  combustion  of  200  lbs.  of  candles,  would  elevate  the 
temperature  of  4^  millions  of  pounds  of  water  about  O.T  of  a 
degree. 

The  gunpowder  employed  in  blasting  the  rock,  amounted  to 
WOO  lbs*  in  the  month,  or  86f  lbs.  per  day.    Now  theicat  from 
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the  explosion  of  86§  lbs.  of  gunpowder  Would  not  raise  the  tempe-^ 
rature  of  4|^  millions  of  pounds  of  water  more  than  ^^^th  of  a 
degree. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  heat  from  the  individuals  in  the 
mine,  from  the  candles  burnt,  and  the  gunpowder  exploded, 
woiild  not  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  water  pumped  up  out 
of  the  mine  more  than  two  degrees  of  the  33%  which  constituted 
the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  place 
where  the  mine  was  situated. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  temperature  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  which  is  probably  adequate  to  produce  all  the 
elevation  of  temperature  observed  in  the  mine.  This  source  is 
the  more  important,  because  it  must  increase  with  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  and  therefore  occasion  a  greater  elevation  of  temper-* 
ature  the  deeper  we  go,  as  is  observed  actually  to  be  the  case* 
This  source  of  heat,  too,  may,  and  probably  does,  vary  consi- 
derably in  different  mines;  and  thus  may  occasion  the  variations 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature,  so  conspicuous  in  differ- 
ent mines  situated  even  near  each  other,  and  which  could  not 
therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of  a  central  fire. 
Bvery  mine,  while  working,  requires  to  be  ventilated,  otherwise 
the  workmen  could  not  continue  in  it.  Now,  this  ventilation  con- 
sists of  a  current  of  ajr  constantly  passing  through  the  mine.  It 
is  obvious,  that  this  current  must  consist  of  air  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  mine  is  situated.  We 
shall  not  enquire  at  present  how  this  current  of  air  isproduced^ 
various  methods  being  employed  in  different  mines,  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  that  it  always  exists,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire any  proof  here.  Now,  as  this  air  passes  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  it  becomes  more  and  more  compress- 
ed* Its  temperature,  in  consequence,  must  be  continually  in- 
creasing, and,  of  course,  it  must  be  always  giving  out  heat  to  the 
walls  of  the  mine,  and  to  the  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Xhe  heat  given  out  at  the  bottom  will  be  greatest,  because  there 
the  compression  is  greatest.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  air  thus 
condensed,  and  the  more  rapid  the  current,  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  as  a  mine  increases 
in  depth.  When  a  mine  is  abandoned,  the  ventilation  gradually 
ceases,  and  the  air  in  a  mine  becomes  stagnant ;  thence  the  tern-* 
perature  will  sink,  and  will  at  last  reach  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  place.  But  this  diminution  of  temperature  will,  for  ob-» 
vious  reasons,  go  on  very  slowly. 

The  rocky  masses  of  which  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  examine 
}t^  is  composed^  may  be  divided  into  three  great  elasses ;  namely^^ 
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I.  Primary ;  2.  Secondary ;  3.  Trap.  Let  us  take  a  enrsory  view 
of  these  three  grand  divisions. 

L  The  Primary  rocks  contain  no  remains  whatever  either  of 
animals  or  vegetables.  They  are  of  little  use,  therefore,  as  far 
as  oar  researches  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and  the 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  since  the  creation,  are 
concerned.  Yet  these  rocks  present  some  phenomena  of  a  re* 
markable  kind,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  many  of  them,  at 
least,  have  undergone  changes  since  their  original  creation.  And 
as  these  changes  probably  took  place  before  the  earth  was  inha-« 
bited  either  by  vegetable  or  animal  bodies,  they  serve  to  fix  an- 
other element  in  the  history  of  this  globe.  At  first,  it  was  destitute 
both  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  certain  alterations,  visible 
in  the  primary  rocks,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  temper- 
ature was  suited  to  the  existence  or  well-being  of  any  inhabit*' 
ants*  The  primary  rocks  usually  occupy  the  central  chains  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  earth.  All  the  other  formations 
bear  against  their  sides ;  or  at  least  the  primary  rocks  dip  down 
below  all  the  secondary,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  But  to  these  gener^  remarks  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. The  whole  of  Scandinavia,  with  a  few  limited  excep- 
tions, consists  of  primary  rocks.  Yet  a  great  part  of  that  pen- 
insula is  quite  flat  and  level,  and  elevated  but  little  above  the 
fiurface  of  the  sea.  The  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not 
primary,  but  secondary  rocks,  consisting  of  limestone,  having  the 
remains  of  animal  bodies  petrified  in  it.  Many  of  the  secondary 
rocks  occur  also  on  the  Alps.  And  if  we  believe  Humboldt, 
there  is  no  rock  in  the  Andes  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea  which  is  not  volcanic.  We  cannot,  then,  determine  whether 
a  rock  be  primary  or  secondary  by  its  height  above  the  sea,  but 
solely  by  its  nature  and  connexion  with  other  rocks. 

The  primary  rocks  consist  essentially  of  six  different  forma- 
tions; namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  quartz 
rock,  primary  limestone. 

Granite  is  a  very  hard  and  beautiful  rock,  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  each  in  more  or  less  perfect  crystals,  and  ag- 
glutinated together  without  any  cement.  The  quartz  is  usually 
white  or  grey.  The  felspar  consists  of  two  distinct  mineral  spe- 
cies, which,  till  of  late,  were  confounded  together ;  namely,  fel- 
spar, and  albitct  The  felspar  is  white,  or  flesh  red,  or  brown,  or 
green.  The  albite  also  varies  in  its  colour.  The  mica  is  brown 
or  black,  or  sometimes  nearly  colourless.  Sometimes  hornblend 
is  substituted  for  mica.  The  granite  is  then  called  syenite,  and 
was  considered  by  Werner  as  a  rock  lying  farther  up  in  the  se- 
ries than  granite ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by 
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flubsequent  obserVatioiiB.  In  Scotland,  granite  extends  from 
Aberdeen,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  as  far  west  as  Beu^^ 
T^evis,  and  indeied  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  It  appears 
also  at  Port  Soy,  in  Banffshire,  and  extends  south ;  but  whether 
it  unites  with  die  east  and  west  band  in  Aberdeen  and  Inver- 
siess-shire,  we  have  not  examined.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  consists  also  of  granite 
rocks.  Four  patches  of  it  appear  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  run* 
ning  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Criffel^  near  Dumfries,  to  Goat* 
field,  in  Arran,  through  Galloway. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hutton,  that  granite  had  been  formed 
from  other  rocks,  by  the  application  of  a  heat  sufficient  to  pro* 
duce  fusion ;  and  that  the  fused  mass,  having  consolidated  slow* 
ly,  and  generally  under  a  great  pressure,  crystallized.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  many  appearances  make  this  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  granite  by  no  means  improbable.  It  has  been  shown 
■that  those  rocks  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
granite  are  altered  in  their  texture,  and  rendered  harder,  as  if 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  Veins  of  granite 
have  been  traced  penetrating  a  great  way  into  the  neighbouring 
Yocks,  so  regular,  so  long,  and  so  thin,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
form  any  other  conception  of  their  origin,  than  that  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  rock  in  which  Uiey  occur  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  The  granite  seams  at  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Corn* 
wall,  and  the  veins  at  Glen  Tilt,  are  examples  familiar  to  Bri- 
tish geologists. 

Gneiss,  like  granite,  is  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
These  substances  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers,  gividg  the 
rock  a  slaty  structure.  Werner  and  his  disciples  affirm,  that 
this  rock  lies  immediately  above  granite.  But  this  observation 
certainly  does  not  hold,  at  least  universally.  At  Strontian,  in 
Argyleshire,  the  lead  vein  passes  through  a  mountain,  one  side  of 
the  vein  being  granite,  and  the  other  side  gneiss.  Nor  can  any 
leaning  of  the  one  of  these  rocks  on  the  other  be  observed.  Nor 
does  it  hold  with  any  of  the  .gneiss  rocks  between  Strontian  and 
Ben- Nevis.  Almost  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  is  gneiss ;  not 
elevated,  but  almost  flat.  Gneiss  seems  in  many  cases  to  come 
in  place  of  granite.  The  Huttonian  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
granite,  will  not  apply  equally  well  to  the  origin  of  gneiss.  The 
rock  is  distributed  extensively ;  and,  in  all  probability,  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  mica  slate  (into  which  it  gradually 
runs)  than  granite. 

The  position  of  the  layers  of  gneiss  is  very  conspicuous,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  slaty  structure.  When  a  large  portion  of  gneiss 
is  exposed  to  view^  as  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  has  been  wqm 
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away  by  tbe  action  of  the  80%  wo  often  perceive  its  layers  incur«- 
vated  fti  an  extraordinary  manner.  To  account  for  this  incar«- 
vation,  the  Hattpnians  have  supposed  that  these  rocks  were  soft- 
ened by  heat ;  and  while  they  were  in  this  pliant  state^  compreik 
sion  was  applied  to  the  two  extremities^  so  as  to  force  them  nearer 
each  other.  But  mica  slate  and  clay  slate  are  subject  to  th^ 
same  incurvations,  which  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  sam« 
.way*.  The  explanation  is  certainly  plausible,  much  more  so  than 
any  that  ever  has  been  offered  by  Werner  or  his  disciples.  Bui; 
there  are  circumstances,  which  render  it  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  hypothesis  of  softening  by  heat  and  compression^ 
plausible  as  it  is,  be  really  consistent  with  the  phenomena  whicb 
it  undertakes  to  explain.  We  shall  mention,  one  fact,  out  of 
many  which  might  be  enumerated.  About  two  miles  south 
,from  Oban,  in  Argyleshire,  upon  the  sea-shore,  near  the  ferry 
to  Keri^era,  there  is  a  bed  of  clay  slate,  elevated  but  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  clay  slate  has  a  very  dark  colour,  an4 
,is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  This  circumstance 
4^robably  has  made  it  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  waves  of  th^ 
.sea,  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  frequently  subjected.  It  has  been 
cut  so  deep  on  one  side,  that  a  very  good  section  is  afforded  ex<- 
hibiting  its  structure.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  about  fifteeii 
feet  in  diameter.  This  cylinder  is  formed  of  seven  layers  of  clay 
slate  concentric  to  each  other,  and  enclosing  a  small  cylinderj 
apparently  consisting  of  clay  slate.  Now,  there  is  no  softening 
and  pressure  that  could  have  given  origin  to  such  a  cylinder* 
Had  the  clay  slate  consisted  originally  of  seven  beds  lying  horir 
isontally  above  each  other— had  these  beds  been  softened  an4 
bent  up,  so  that  their  two  extremities  met,  a  hollow  cylinder 
would  have  been  the  consequence.  But  here  there  is  no  hollow* 
The  innermost  cylinder  is  yery  sniall,  and  the  cylinders  become 
of  larger  and  larger  diameters  as  they  approach  nearer  to  th^ 
outside. 

.  Mica  slate,  the  third  of  the  primary  formations,  is  compo8e4 
of  quartz  and  mica*  It  is  gneiss  deprived  of  felspar.  The  mien 
is  very  abundant.     Mica  skte  lies  usually  over  granite. 

Clay  slate  lies  over  mica  slate.  It  is  obviously  intimately 
connected  with  mica  slate ;  but  the  constituents  in  it  have 
become  so  small,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  by 

ihe  eye. 

These  four  primary  formations  follow  each  other  prettyregular* 
ly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named ;  but  quartz  rock 
and  limestone  are  not  so  regular  in  their  position.  Quartz  rock 
occurs  most  commonly  in  beds  along  with  mica  slate  and  clajr slate. 
But  Dr  MaccuUoch  has  described  a  large  tractof  country  in  Uif 
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nortli  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Glen  Elg,  opposite  to  tBe  Isle 
of  Skye,  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshire.  It  is  in  length  about 
one  handred  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  thirty.  The  basis  of  this 
tract  is  gneiss,  constituting  a  hilly  country,  with  an  elevation 
Varying  from  100  to  1500  feet,  and  often  presenting  a  table  land 
of  considerable  elevation.  On  this  base  are  placed  various 
mountains,  either  detached  from  eacb  other,  or  collected  in 
groups.  These  mountains  rise  to  a  height  varying  from  3000 
to  3700  feet.  They  present  a  great  variety  of  appearance,  some-* 
times  round-backed  and  smooth,  sometimes  rising  into  peaks, 
with  escarpments  as  bold  and  rugged  as  those  of  the  Arran 
mountaius.  These  mountains  are  stratified,  and  composed  of 
what  has  usually  been  termed  red  sandstone ;  consisting  of  grains 
or  crystals  of  quartz  cemented  together  by  red  clay*  It  is  very 
hard.  '  It  alternates  with  gneiss  and  clay  slate«  It  contains  no 
vegetable  or  animal  remains,  and  therefore  is  primary.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  rock  series. 

Farther  south  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire,  at  Oban,  there 
occurs  a  peculiar  kind  of  sandstone — not  yet  noticed  by  geolo- 
gists, but  certainly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  primary  rocks, 
since  it  alternates  with  them,  and  contains  no  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables  or  animals.  The  west  coast  of  Lorn,  from  Dunstaff- 
nage  to  Galloohan,  bears  evident  marks  of  extraordinary  altera- 
tions. A  considerable  portion  of  this  coast  consists  of  pretty 
steep  rocks,  about  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea- shore,  and 
distant  from  300  yards  to  a  few  feet  from  the  sea.  These  rocks 
bear  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  worn  away  at  a  height  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent high- water  mark.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  either  the  sea 
has  subsequently  sunk,  or  the  mountains  been  elevated  at  least 
thirty  feet*  The  second  of  these  alternatives  only  can  be 
adopted* 

The  primary  sandstone  or  conglomerate  of  Oban,  makes  its 
appearance  about  five  miles  north  from  that  village ;  constitu- 
ting a  range  of  hills  which  runs  east  and  west,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Connel  ferry.  The  little  hill  called  Berigonium, 
considered  as  a  vitrified  fort,  consists  of  this  sandstone.  The 
low  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Crerar,  and  the  hill  on  which 
Dunstaffnage  Castle  stands,  are  of  the  same  materials.  It  conti- 
nues all  the  way  to  Dunolly,  which  also  stands  upon  a  rock  com- 
posed of  the  same  conglomerate.  About  a  furlong  north  of  Dun- 
olly, the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  retires  back  a  good  way  from 
the  sea,  leaving  a  space  not  unlike  the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  rocks  on  the  beach  are  still  conglomerate  above, 
but  beloW)  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  hard,  purplish^  slaty 
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sandstone)  intermixed  with  water  and  pebbles.  This  sandstone 
is  stratified,  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  seve* 
ral  feet.  It  dips  east  under  the  conglomerate:  the  dip  amounts 
to  about  one  foot  in  twenty-foun  At  Oban  the  conglomerate 
rocks  retire  backwards,  and  form  the  high  ground  which  pro- 
tects the  village  on  the  east.  It  may  be  traced  as  far  south  as 
Gallochan,  being  occasionally  interrupted  by  thick  basalt  dykes. 
It  constitutes  also  very  conspicuous  beds  in  the  opposite  island  of 
Kerrera.  This  conglomerate  consists  of  a  congeries  of  water- worn 
and  rounded  stones,  of  very  various  sizes;  sometimes  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  sometimes  as  small  as  a  pepper-corn.  They  consist 
of  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks  of  which  that  part  of  Argyle- 
shire  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Inverness  are  composed ; 
viz.  granite,  clay  slate,  felspar,  quartz,  Ben-Nevis  porphyry,  &c« 
This  rock,  containing  no  petrifactions,  and  being  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  primary  formations,  must  be  itself  consi- 
dered as  primary.  How  far  it  is  connected  with  the  primary 
red  sandstone  of  Dr  MaccuUoch,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  have 
mentioned  it  somewhat  particularly,  because  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  noticed  by  geologists,  nor  has  it  found  a  place  in  any  geo- 
logical arrangement  which  we  have  seen. 

Primary  limestone  belongs  to  that  variety  to  which  mineralo- 
gists have  given  the  name  of  grantdar  foliated.  It  usually  ad- 
mits of  a  polish,  and  constitutes  the  different  kinds  of  marble 
so  well  known  as  building  stones,  or  destined  for  ornamental 
purposes*  Its  position  with  respect  to  the  other  primary  forma- 
tions is  not  very  constant.  It  is  rarely  found  under  granite, 
but  it  frequently  alternates  with  mica  and  clay  slates.  Primary 
limestone  often  constitutes  great  mountains.  This  is  the  case 
with  a  good  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  mountains  of 
Greece.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and  in  many 
other  places.    - 

'  The  secondary  formations  are  distinguished  by  the  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  they  contain.  They  are  more 
interesting  than  the  primary,  because  the  nature  of  their  re- 
mains furnishes  us  with  data  to  determine  a  series  of  changes  to 
which  the  globe  has  been  subjected,  since  it  began  to  be  inha- 
bited by  animals  and  vegetables.  The  secondary  formations 
have  been  divided  by  geologists  into  two  grand  sets ;  namely,  the 
inclined  secondary,  and  horizontal  secondary  formations* 

11.  The  inclined  secondary  formations  lie  immediately  above 
the  primary  rocks,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
presence  of  petrifactions.  The  lowest  of  them  were  grouped 
together  by  Werner  under  the  name  of  transition  formations, 
from  a  notion  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained,  that  they 
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were  deposited  just  when  the  earth  was  passing  from  an  unin* 
habited  to  an  inhabited  state.  These  consist  chiefly  of  grey 
wacke  and  grey  wacke  slate,  and  of  a  transition  limestone*  The 
g^hain  of  transition  hills  in  Scotland,  extending  from  St  Abb's 
Head  to  Loch  Ryan,  contains  also  abundance  of  greenstone^ 
which  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  transition  rock. 
.  Grey  wacke  is  a  sandstone  composed  of  fragments  of  quarts 
felspar,  lydian  stone,  and  clay  slate,  and  connected  together  by 
a  basis  of  clay  slate,  often  exceediugly  hard,  or  much  more  sili- 
iseous  than  common.  Or  it  is  a  siliceous  clay  slate,  containing 
jiumerous  fragments  of  quartz,  felspar,  &;c.  The  imbedded 
masses  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  Grey  wacke 
.usually  alternates  with  grey  wacke  slate,  constituting  a  very 
great  number  of  beds,  which  are  commonly  very  much  inclined, 
«r  sometimes  almost  perpendicular,  as  if  they  had  been  pushed 
up  from  a  horizontal  position  by  a  force  exerted  from  below. 
The  petrifactions  are  usually  found  in  the  slate — seldom  in  the 
grey  wacke.  Grey  wacke  slate  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
,primary  clay  slate,  except  by  its  situation  and  its  petrifactions. 
AH  the  Welsh  slate,  so  much  used  for  roofing,  is  transition. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  clay  slate  in  the  neighbourhood 
4>f  Plymouth.  The  Scotch  and  the  Cumberland  slates  are  pri- 
mitive. There  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  alternations  of 
grey  wacke  and  grey  wacke  slate  at  Habbie's  How,  in  the  Pent>- 
land-hills,  near  Edinburgh* 

The  next  of  the  inclined  secondary  formations  is  called  old 
/ed  sandstone.  We  believe  that  new  red  sandstone,  one  of  the 
horizontal  secondary  formations,  has  been  very  frequently  mis- 
taken for  old  red  sandstone.  Thus  the  sandstone  in  Berwick- 
shire, Dumfries,  Cumberland,  and  also  the  red  sandstone  in  Ai^ 
gus,  Perthshire,  and  Inverness-shire,  is  not  the  old,  bat  the  new. 
We  believe  that  the  true  old  red  sandstone  is  connected  mth 
grey  wacke.  Yet  at  Saltcoats  we  have  traced  the  red  sandstone 
passing  under  the  coal*beds ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  old  red  saadi- 
«tone.  Hence  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  red  sandstone  in  Arr 
ran,  the  Cumbraes,  Ayrshire,  and  probably  Renfrewshire,  be^ 
longs  to  the  old  red. 

The  next  formation  is  mountain  limestone,  which  lies  imme- 
fdiately  under  the  coal-beds,  and  seems  in  some  rare  cases  to  al- 
ternate with  these  beds.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  rock  in  Der- 
byshire; and  in  Cumberland,  in  the  lead-mining  district,,  most 
important  beds  of  this  limestone  alternate  with  the  coal  mear 
sures ; — important,  because  it  is  in  them  that  most  of  the  lead 
.ore,  so  abundant  in  that  district,  is  found. 

The  coal-beds  constitute  the  highest  of  the  inclined  secondary 
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fontiati^iifl.  They  consnC  of  beds  of  sancktone,  skte  ehj^  and 
eoslj  alternating  a  greafmany  times  with  each  other,  and  gene* 
zally  eictending,  without  much  Tariation,  over  a  coneiderable 
space.  Sometimes  mountain  limestone  is  intermixed  with  these 
beds ;  and  sometimes,  thougL  very  rarely,  beds  of  greenstone, 
or  even  of  basalt,  are  said  to  occur,  Beds  of  ironstone,  or  hy- 
drous carbonate  of  iron,  are  more  common,  especially  in  thia 
country ;  though  that  ore  occurs  more  frequently  in.  the  coal 
beds,  under  the  form  of  detached  nodules. 

In  the  Northumberland  coal-field,  240  beds  occur,  constituting 
a  thickness  of  4035  feet.  Of  these,  S2  are  beds  of  coal,  62  ar« 
sandstone,  17  limestone,  (all  of  which,  however,  occur  in  the 
lead  measures,)  and  the  remainder  consist  chiefly  of  slate  clay. 

The  Edinburgh  coal-field  consists  of  337  beds.  Of  these 
eighty  are  coal  beds,  eight  limestone  beds,  and  the  rest  are  alter- 
nations of  sandstone  and  slate  clay.  Altogether  they  constitute 
a  thickness  of  about  5000  feet. 

The  Bristol  coal-field  is  4440  feet  thick.  It  contains  thirty- 
one  beds  of  coal,  mostly  very  thin,  yet  they  are  wrought  with 
profit. 

III.  The  horizontal  secondary  formations  lie  above  the  incli- 
ned, and,  of  course,  are  all  higher  up  in  the  series  than  the  coal 
jneasor^  Th«y  have  beendivided  into  fpur  gr«at  Bene.,  or 
sets  of  formations.    These  are*- 

1*  The  new  red  sandstone,  including  the  magnesian  limestone, 
and  Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bucfcland.  The  magnesian  lime^^ 
stone  is  the  Zeehstein,  or  Alpine  limestone  of  the  Germansi 
and  the  first  fleets  limestone  of  Werner,  It  lies  immediately 
over  .the  coal*  It  varies  much  in  its  nature  in  different  places^ 
and  presents  rather  a  parallelism  than  identity  of  deposit.  On 
the  Continent,  it  rarely  contains  magnesia— in  England,  almost 
always. 

The  variegated,  or  new  red  sandstone,  constitutes  the  second 
branch  of  this  formation.  It  exhibits  a  series  of  friable  sand- 
stones and  argillaceous  marls,  in  which  a  red  colour,  varied  hy 
streaks  and  spots  of  a  greenish  yellow,  &c.  prevails.-  This  sand- 
stone prevails  in  the  lower  members,  and  is  associated  with 
conglomerate  beds.  Gypsum  and  rock  salt  occur  in  it,  as  they 
do  also  in  zeehstein*  Sulphate  of  strontian  occurs  in  it  in  no- 
dules. It  occupies  a  very  considerable  space  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

2.  The  next  of  the  horizontal  formations  is  what  has  been 
called  the  great  oolite.  It  follows  immediately  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. It  consists  of  a  series  of  alternating  deposits  of  clay  and 
iimestwe,  of  a  texture  consid^ably  more  earthy  and  less  com* 


1.  Lower 
oolite. 
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pact  tban  those  of  the  preceding  epochs,  and  often  oolitic.  The 
following  Table  exhibits  the  names  and  order  of  the  various  beds 
in  this  formation,  as  they  have  been  determined  by  English  geo- 
logists. 

a»  Lias,  and  lias  marl. 

b.  Calcareo-siliceons  sand. 

c.  Numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasionally  subdivided 
by  their  argillaceous  beds,  and  distinguished  by 
various  local  names. 

ta.  Great  Oxford  clay,  or  clunch  clay. 
2.  Middle  )  6.  Calcareous  sand  and  grit. 

oolite,  jc.  Oolitic  strata  associated  with  coral  rag  (pisolite 
(         of  Smith.) 
a.  Argillo-calcareous  formation  of  Kimmeridge  and 
the  vale  of  Berks  (oak-tree  clay  of  Smith.) 
S.  Upper  J  6.  Calcareous  sand  (Shotover  Hill.) 

oolite.  I  c.  Oolitic  strata  of  Portland,  Tisbury,  and  Ayles- 
bury. 
\d,  Argillo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata. 

The  lias  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  muschelkalk  of  Werner ; 
it  is  the  lowest  bed  of  the  series,  and  lies  immediately  over  the 
new  red  sandstone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  it  is  tougher  than  common  limestone. 
,  S.  The  formation  lying  immediately  over  the  oolite  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  green  sand,  from  the  green  colour  which  it 
frequently  displays.  This  formation  is  of  no  great  extent.  It 
lies  immediately  under  the  chalk.  It  consists  of  the  following 
beds,  lying  over  each  other,  beginning  with  the  lowest : — 

(1.)  Beds  of  sand  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron,  asso- 
ciated occasionally  with  coarse  limestone.  The  iron  sand  of  the 
English  geologists. 

(2.)  Blue  marl. 

(3.)  Beds  of  sand  usually  coloured  green,  but  occasionally 
brown,  containing  many  petrifactions  in  the  state  of  chalcedony. 
•    (4.)  Marl. 

The  sand  of  this  formation  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  kind 
of  sandstone,  to  which  the  name  rag  is  given,  with  some  epi- 
thet indicating  the  locality ;  for  example,  Kentish  rag. 

4.  The  last  of  the  horizontal  secondary  formations  is  the 
chalk,  so  extensively  distributed  in  the  south  of-  England  and 
in  France,  and  constituting  so  beautiful  a  district  of  country. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  low  hills,  remarkable  for  their 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and  for  the  deep  hollows  and  indenta- 
tions in  their  sides.  The  highest  chalk  hill  in  England  is  rather 
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xinder  1000  feet*  The  cbalk  formation  consists  of  three  subor- 
dinate beds.  The  lowest  is  called  chalk  marl.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  chalk,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  property 
which  it  has  of  falling  to  pieces  when  moistened  with  water  ana 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  second  subordinate  bed  is  called  hard  chalk.  It  has  the 
aspect  of  chalk,  but  the  hardness  of  limestone.  The  finest  exhi- 
bition of  this  formation  is  the  hard  chalk  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  immediately  under  the  great 
trap  deposit.  It  contains  as  many  flints  as  usually  occur  in  the 
soft  chalk. 

The  third  and  uppermost  subordinate  bed  is  the  soft  chalk, 
which,  in  the  south  of  England  and  in  France,  is  by  far  the  thick- 
est and  most  abundant  of  all  the  beds  belonging  to  this  formation. 

IV.  The  beds  lying  above  the  chalk  have  been  particularly 
examined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  They 
consist  of  a  numerous  series  of  beds,  diflEering  very  much  from 
each  other  in  different  places,  and  the  identity  only  recognisable 
by  means  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain. 

v.  Still  newer  than  the  beds  over  the  chalk  are  certain  depo- 
sits in  caverns,  which  Dr  Buckland  considers  as  having  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  which,  therefore,  he  calls 
diluvial  deposits. 

VL  The  newest  deposits  of  all,  are  those  that  are  still  going 
on  at  the  sea-shore,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  &c.  in  consequence  of  the  slow  action  of  water :  these  are 
called  alluvial.  , 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  different  rocks  of  which  this  globe, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  is  composed.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  different  petrifactions  are  distributed  through  them» 
This  constitutes  the  most  important  point  of  investigation,  be- 
cause it  alone  can  enable  us  to  determine  the  changes  to  which 
the  earth  has  been  subjected  since  its  original  creation,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  before  it  became  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man. 

I.  Vegetable  remains.  The  secondary  formations  below  the 
coal  beds  are  very  poor  in  vegetable  remains ;  since  only  fourteen 
different  species  have  been  hitherto  observed — of  these  four  are 
fuci,  obviously  sea  plants.  They  all  occur  in  limestone,  except 
the  fucoides  circinatus,  which  is  found  in  the  sandstone  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  Kinnekulla,  a  transition  hill  in  Sweden. 
Two  are  equisetums ;  five  are  ferns ;  two  lycopodiums ;  and  one 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  order  of  plants. 

The  coal  formation  contains  a  vast  number  of  fossil  vegetablesf 
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Indeed,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  coal  itself  is  entirely  de^ 
rived  from  decayed  and  altered  yegetables.  The  opinion  of  Delue 
18  the  moftt  probable^  that  it  was  originally  similar  to  onr  present 
mosses,  andthat  it  has  been  converted  ipto  coal  by  being  exposed  to 
great  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  vegetables  underwent 
ii  species  of  decomposition.  Not  a  single  sea  plant  occars  in  the 
coal  beds ;  but  almost  all  the  fossil  plants  found  in  them  are 
cryptogamous.  Not  a  single  dicotyledonous  plant  has  been  met 
withy  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  monocotyledonous  plants. 
Three  species  occur  which  have  been  referred  to  palms,  one  to 
cannse.  But  130  different  species  of  fern  have  been  made  out) 
and  fourteen  species  of  calamites.  These  Brogniart,  from  the 
«truetnre,  has  referred  to  equisetums«  They  are  quite  gigantic, 
such  as  nowhere  can  be  met  with  at  present.  The  ferns  all  he* 
long  to  the  genera  that  occur  in  the  torrid  zone.  Not  a  single 
species  similar  to  those  which  at  present  vegetate  in  European 
climates  has  been  met  with.  Sixty-eight  species  of  lycopodiacead, 
and  seven  species  of  marsileacese,  have  been  observed  in  the  coal 
beds ;  all  of  them,  likewise,  of  the  kind  that  belong  exclusively 
to  the  torrid  zone.    - 

*  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  when  coal  was  formed,  no  dico« 
tyledonous  plants  existed,  and  that  almost  the  only  plants  exists 
ing  were  cryptogamous.  The  equisetums  and  ferns  found  in 
the  coal  beds  are  much  larger  than  any  known  at  present.  Many 
of  them  formed  trees,  and  the  stems  of  the  equisetums  are  often 
as  large  as  those  of  trees.  Is  it  not  probable  from  this,  that  at 
the  time  when  coal  was  deposited,  the  dry  land  was  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  coal 
was  only  deposited  on  the  dry  land,  as  no  traces  of  sea  plants 
isver  occur  in  it.  If  these  conjectures  be  well  founded,  it  is  pro^ 
bable  that  the  formation,  or  at  least  the  elevation,  of  the  pri- 
mary strata,  took  place  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  formation 
of  coal. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  which  lies  immediately  over  the 
coal,  is  very  poor  in  fossil  vegetables.  Only  eight  species  have 
been  observed  in  it.    They  are  all  fuci,  and  of  course  sea  plants. 

Twenty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  made  out  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  near  Strasburg,  and  described  by  M.  Voltz. 
Of  these,  three  are  equisetums,  six  ferns,  five  coniferse,  two  lile* 
acese,  and  four  doubtful,  bat  belonging  to  monocotyledonous 
plants.  Thus  the  plants  in  the  new  red  sandstone  differ  com- 
pletely from  those  in  the  coal. 

The  great  oolite  and  lias  formation  Is  rather  poor  in  plants. 
Twenty- two  species  in  all  have  been  made  out.  Of  these  two 
Itre  equisetums,  seven  ferns,  one  lycopodium,  eleven  cyeadeaei 
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and  one  uncertain.  The  coniferoas  plants  are  entirely  wanting* 
in  this  formation,  thongh  they  ocenr  in  the  preceding. 

-  The  greentand  and  chalk  contain  fifty-two  different  species.  Ot 
these  three  are  fuci,  one  equisetunif  twenty«one  ferns,  one  lyco- 
podium,  seventeen  cycadeee,  six  ooniferse,  two  lileacese,  and  one 
doubtful.  The  chalk  contains  scarcely  any  but  marine  plants^ 
TisE*  two  coniferse,  eleven  foci,  four  nayades. 

.  In  the  formations  above  the  chalk,  the  fossil  plants  approach 
much  nearer  to  those  at  present  existing  on  the  earth.  They  are^ 
very  numerous ;  but,  from  the  state  in  which  they  occur,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  refer  them  to  any  particular  species. 

Aa  far  as  we  are  entitled  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  fossil 
vegetable  remains,  we  seem  warranted  to  affirm,  that  the  nature 
of  the  vegetables  on  this  globe  has  undergone  four  different 
changes. 

!•  The  jfirst  period  extends  from  the  first  traces  of  fossil  ve^ 
getables  to  the  formation  of  coal.  The  plants  which  existed  at 
that  period  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  vascular  cryptogamous 
plants.  The  temperature  of  the  earth,  even  in  Iceland,  must  at 
that  time  have  been  at  least  as  high  as  it  is  at  present  in  the 
torrid  zone.  An  equable  climate  seems  to  have  existed  every-* 
where,  and  that  as  high  as  the  equator  is  at  present. 

2.  The  second  period  corresponds  with  the  deposition  of  the 
new  red  sandstone.  The  earth  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  covered  by  the  sea$  for  the  fossil  plants  found  are  mostly 
sea  plants. 

8.  The  third  period  begins  with  the  great  oolite,  and  continues 
iill  the  deposition  of  the  chalk.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
number  of  cycadeae,  joined  with  ferns  and  coniferse. 

-  4.  The  fourth  period  is  distinguished  by  the  preponderance  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  and  by  the  absence  of  plants,  differing  from 
those  actually  existing  at  present. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable  fossils. 
Those  from  the  animal  fossils  are  still  more  decisive  with  respect 
to  the  alterations  which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and  the  altera 
ations  in  its  inhabitants  which  have  taken  place. 

II.  Animal  Remains*  The  animal  fossils  in  the  transition 
rocks  belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  animals;  corals,  and  differ^ 
ent  species  of  shells,  being  the  only  ones  that  occur.  The  shells 
are  ammonites,  orthoceratites,  nautilites,  conolaria,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others.  These  petrifactions  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
transition  limestone.  No  animal  of  a  higher  order  than  corals 
or  shell-fish  occurs. 

In  the  mountain  limestone,  which  lies  under  the  coal,  thA 
spedesof  oorals;  univalve  and  bivalve  shells,  nse  more  numerous 
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tlian  in  tbe  transition  limestone.  The  animals  inhabiting  tli'ese 
shells  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  power  very  rarely  found 
in  the  shell- fish  of  the  present  times, — a  power  of  rising  and  sink- 
ing at  pleasure  in  the  water.  Several  of  that  curious  tribe  of 
animals,  to  which  the  name  trilobites  has  been  given,  occur  in 
the  mountain  limestone.  Some  obscure  traces  of  fish  have  been 
met  with  in  the  mountain  limestone ;  but  none  of  them  has  been 
referred  even  to  a  genus,  if  we  except  what  has  been  considered 
as  the  snout  of  the  xiphias  or  sword-fish. 

The  animal  remains  found  in  the  coal  beds  are  chiefly  orthoce* 
ratites,  terebratula,  ammonites,  and  some  species  of  the  genera 
lingvla  and  unto.  In  a  bed  of  ironstone  at  Crosbasket,  near  Glas- 
gow, two  species  of  mussel-shells  occur  in  a  very  perfect  state,  but 
not  referable  to  any  species  of  that  genus  at  present  existing. 

It  is  in  the  magnesian  limestone  lying  over  the  coal  that  the 
first  animal  of  a  higher  order  than  shell- fish  occurs.  For  in  the 
bituminous  marl  slate  of  Thuringia,  which  is  connected  with  the 
magnesian  limestone,  there  is  found  the  remains  of  an  amphibi- 
ous animal,  belonging  to  the  genus  monitor.  The  shells  of  this 
formation  have  not  been  much  studied.  The  productas,  donax, 
area,  anomia,  and  unio,  are  the  most  common.  At  Sunderland 
the  remains  of  a  fish,  of  the  genus  chcehdoti^  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  this  formation. 

The  great  oolite  formation,  which  comes  next,  has  been  sub* 
divided  into  the  lias,  the  lower  and  upper  oolite.  In  the  lias, 
corals  are  rare.  It  contains  but  few  multilocular  univalves, 
chiefly  ammonites,  nautilites,  belemnites,  and  terebratulas.  The 
bivalves  are  numerous,  and  the  most  common  are  ostrea,  gryphea, 
plagiostoma,  plicatula,  avicula,  mya,  and  cardita.  Several  spe- 
cies of  crustaceous  animals  occur  in  it,  but  always  in  an  imper- 
fect state.  Bones  and  palates  of  the  turtle  have  also  been  found. 
But  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  genera  of  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds, differing  in  structure  from  all  the  genera  at  present 
known,  and  in  such  particulars  as  must  have  fitted  them  to  live 
entirely  in  the  sea.  These  are  the  ichthyosaurus  and  the  ple- 
siosaurus. 

The  lower  oolite  contains  traces  of  alcyonia,  and  a  variety  of 
corals.  The  crinoid  family  are  rather  conspicuous  in  it.  The 
most  common  shells  belong  to  the  genera  pecten,  ostraea,  terebra- 
tula, modiolus,  trochus,  unio,  tellina,  modiola,  lutraria,  trigonia. 
The  remains  of  vertebral  animals  are  rare.  Yertebrse  are  said 
to  have  been  found,  belonging  to  marine  lizards. 

In  the  upper  oolite,  besides  the  shells  above  enumerated,  and 
'8ome  others,  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  palates  of  fishes,  are  found,  and 
^also  several  species  of  tortoise*    Several  oviparous  quadrupeds 
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Mve  been  fo&ii€l;.a  species  of  crocodile  is  Well  characterised; 
/ind  at  Stoneiield,  the  remains  of  a  megalosauras,  forty  feet  loDg, 
have  been  found.  There  occur  also  in  the  Stonefield  slate  the 
bones  of  a  species  of  didelphis,  or  opossum.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  opossum  tribe  occur  at  present  in  America  and  New 
Holland,  but  never  in  any  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 

The  fossils  in  the  green  sand  are  usually  in  a  siliceous  state.  Nu- 
merous siliciiied  alcyonia  and  echini  occur.     Corals  and  encri- 
^nites  are  rare.    Shells  occur  in  vast  abundance  and  variety. 
But  except  a  few  fish  teeth,  no  remains  of  vertebral  animals  have 
been  met  with  in  this  formation. 

The  chalk  itself  contains  many  organic  remains  of  animals, 
from  the  sponge  to  the  alligator.  The  tribe  of  echinus  is  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  formation.  Of  fossil 
shells,  the  crania  and  magas  are  peculiar  to  the  chalk.  Sea- 
phi  tes  ocQur  only  in  the  lower  chalk,  and  ammonites  most  com- 
monly in  the  same  situation.  Sharks'  teeth,  and  the  bony 
tongues  and  palates  of  different  species  of  raia,  are  common. 

In  the  formations  above  the  chalk,  the  variety  of  organic  re- 
mains is  great,  and  in  general  they  are  in  a  high  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

In  the  plastic  clay  lying  immediately  over  the  chalk,  are  found 
ostrese,  cerithiae,  turriteHae,  &c.  together  with  the  teeth  of  fish. 

In  the  London  clay,  the  same  with  the  calcaire  grossiere  of 
Paris,  few  corals  are  found.  Echinites  and  encrinites  are  very 
uncommon.  Crabs  and  lobsters  are  abundant;  thirty  differ- 
ent species  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  may  be  seen  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Fossil  shells  are  numerous  and  well  preserved, 
often  retaining  nearly  the  appearance  of  recent  shells.  There 
are  but  few  genera  of  recent  shells  that  do  not  occur  in  this 
formation;  but  the  species  are  generally  different.  Few  of  the 
extinct  genera  so  common  in  the  oolite  formations  occur  in  this. 
About  thirty. two  genera  of  bivalves  have  been  found  in  the  more 
ancient  strata,  and  only  five  or  six  new  ones  have  been  met  with 
in  the  London  clay.  But  the  ancient  strata  contain  only  about 
twelve  genera  of  umple  turbinated  univalves,  while  the  London 
clay,  and  its  subordinate  beds,  have  furnished  thirty- two  genera 
of  turbinated  shells— twenty- five  of  which,  with  about  sixteen 
other  genera  not  known  to  exist  in  a  fossil  state,  inhabit  the  pre- 
sent waters  of  the  globe.  Petrified  fish  of  great  beauty  occur,  as 
do  crocodiles  and  turtles,  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  mineralized 
state. 

'  The  fresh- water  formation  lying  over  the  London  clay  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  of  shells  that  occur  only  in  fresh  water^ 
viz.  lymneus,  planorbis,  cyclostoma,  and  helix. 
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'  The  npper  marine  formation,  wbieb  eomea  next  in  order,  con* 
tains  the  same  sheila  as  exist  at  present  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 
Palates  of  fish  and  fossil  sponges,  and  alcyonia,  occur  also^ 
though  rarely*  Teeth  of  the  mammoth,  and  some  other  unlmown 
bones,  have  also  been  found. 

In  the  diluvial  formations  occur  the  remans  of  elephants,  bip-> 
-popotami,  rhinoeeri,  &o.,  but  the  speciee  differ  from  any  at  pre- 
-Bcnt  existing* 

*  .  Finally,  in  the  alluvial  beds  occur  the  remains  of  the  animali 
|yf  the^  present  creation. 

The  preceding  enumeration*,  imperfect  as  we  ate  obliged  te 
inake  it,  is  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  numerous  re* 
irolutions  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  different  tribes  of  animals  came  into 
"existence.  Sea  animals,  and  those  only  of  the  lowest  tribes,  and 
mil  different  from  those  which  exist  at  present,  are  the  only 
animal  remains  occurring  in  all  the  formations  below  the  green 
sand.  No  land  animals,  therefore,  existed  at  that  time;  and 
We  have  seen  that  the  plants  were  all  cryptogamous,  and  many 
of  them  marine.  The  remains  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  begin  to 
^ake  their  Appearance  in  the  green  sand,  but  all  belonging  to 
animals  that  must  have  lived  in  the  sea.  The  great  alligators  or 
.  crocodiles,  and  the  tortoises  of  Maestricht,  are  found  in  the  chalk. 
These  are  the  earliest  fossil  bones  which  occur.  It  is  obvious 
from  them,  that  the  dry  land  and  fresh  water  must  have  existed 
lefore  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  Yet,  neither  at  that 
early  epoch,  nor  during  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata,  nor 
even  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  do  we  find  any  fossil  remains 
of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds. 

We  begin  to  find  the  bones  of  mammiferous  sea  animal^, 
namely,  of  the  lamantin  and  of  seals,  in  the  coarse  shell  lime- 
stone which  immediately  covers  the  chalk  strata  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  But  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land  animals 
are  to  be  found  in  that  formation.  In  the  formation  which  lies 
over  the  coarse  limestone,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  gypsum 
and  marl,  the  bones  of  land  animals  are  distinguished  in  great 
abundance.  From  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
oviparous  quadrupeds  began  to  exist,  along  with  the  fishes,  at 
the  time  when  the  magnesian  limestone  and  the  oolite  were  de- 
posited; while  the  land  quadrupeds  did  not  appear  upon  the 
earth  till  after  the  coarse  limestone,  lying  above  the  chalk,  had 
been  deposited,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  our  genera  of 
shells,  although  of  quite  different  species  from  those  that  ase 
now  found  in  a  natural  state. 

The  coarse  limestone  beds,  employed  at  Paris  for  buildisg. 
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Are  tbe  last  formed  striUtt  wbieh'  indiqala  it'  loBg  aontinuSiUfiB  of 
the  sea  above  the  surface  of  our  contioent.  Above  tbeiii»  Vir 
deed,  there  are  found  formaUons  eontaiiiiDg  abundanee  of  sbell§ 
and  other  produetions  of  the  sea.  But  these  ooueist  of  alluvi^ 
matter,  rath/er  indieating  transportations  wUch  have  takeQ  plap9 
with  some  degree  of  violence,  than  stsata  formed  by  %uie(  pepof* 
Mtions. 

All  the  known  specimens  of  the  bones  of  oviparous  land  qmf*. 
drnpeds  have  either  been  found  in  fresh<-water  formations,  or  in 
alluvial  deposits.  Henee  we  may  jBonclude,  thatibese  anim^ 
began  to  exist  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  but  one,  and  dur 
ring  that  state  of  the  world  which  preeedjod  its  last  eruptiop*    • 

There  is  a  determinate  order  observable  in  the  disposition  o£ 
these  bones  in  regard  to  each  other,  which  indicates  a  very  re- 
markable succession  in  the  appearance  of  the  diffiorent  speciee*. 
All  the  genera  now  unknown,  the  palseotherius,  anaplotheriilt 
&c.  are  found^  in  the  most  ancient  of  liiese  formations,  or  tfaoat 
lying  directly  over  the«oarse  limestone.  It  is  they  chiefly  wfaicb 
occupy  the  regular  strata  that  have  been  deposited  from  frestit 
water,  or  certain  alluvial  beds,  composed  of  aand  and  rounded 
pebbles ;  perhaps  the  earliest  alluvial  formations  of  the  aaeseofe 
wc»rld.  Along  with  these  are  also  found  some  lost  species  o£ 
known  genera,  but  in  small  numbers ;  togpther  with  some  omt 
parous  quadrupeds  and  some  fish,  which  appear  to  hav»  beeiL 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water*  The  strata  containing  these  atm 
always  more  or  less  covered  with  alluvial  formations,  filled  3ivitli 
shells  and  other  productions  of  the  sea* 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  unkno\ni  i^ecies  belonging  to 
known  genera,  or  genera  nearly  allied  to  those  that  are  knowsy 
as  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamos,  and  mastodon^ 
are  never  found  along  with  the  more  ancient  genera,  but  aM 
only  contained  in  alluvial  formations,  sometimes  along  with  sea 
shells,  sometimes  with  fresh-water  shells,  but  never  in  regidtf 
rocky  strata.  Every  thing  found  along  with  these  speeles  it 
either,  like  them,  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful. 

The  hopes  of  species  whidi  are  apparently  the  same  witli  those 
that  still  exist  alive  are  never  found,  except  in  the  very  latest 
alluvial  deposits ;  or  those  which  are  either  formed  on  the  side« 
of  rivers ;  or  on  the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes  or  marshes  now 
dried  up ;  or  in  the  substance  of  beds  of  peat ;  or  in  the  fis«^ 
sures  and  caverns  of  certain  rocks ;  or  at  small  depths  below  thd 
present  surface,  in  places  where  l^ey  may  have  been  overwhelm*^ 
ed  by  debris,  or  even  buried  by  man.  These  bones,  though  thd 
most  recent,  are  almost  always  the  w:orst  preserved,  owing  tp 
ftfeh:  superficial  situation.  v      - 
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• 

'  Cavier  has  ascertained  and  classified  the  fossil  remains  of  78 
different  quadrupeds  in  the  viviparous  and  oviparous  classes. 
Of  these,  49  are  distinct  species,  hith'erto  entirely  unknown  to 
naturalists.  Eleven  or  twelve  have  such  entire  resemblances  to 
known  species,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  The  remain- 
ing. 16  or  19  have  considerable  resemblance  to  known  species;  but 
the  comparison  has  not  been  made  with  so  much  precision  as  to 
remove  afl  doubt  Of  the  49  new  species,' 27  are  referable  to  se- 
ven new  genera,  while  the  other  22  are  referable  to  genera  or  sub- 
genera already  known.  The  whole  number  of  genera  to  which 
the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  hitherto  investigated  are  refer- 
able, are  36,  including  those  belonging  both  to  known  and  uu- 
jinown  species. 

"  Of  these  78  species,  15  belong  to  the  class  of  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds, while  the  remaining  63  belong  to  the  mammiferous  class. 
Of  these,  32  species  are  hoofed  animals  not  ruminant,  twelve 
lu'e  ruminating  animals,  seven  are  gnawers,  eight  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  two  toothless  animals  of  the  sloth  genus,  and  two 
amphibious  animals. 

^  Professor  Buckland  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
successful  cultivators  of  geology  of  modern  times,  has  added  a 
new  view  respecting  the  existence  of  animal  remains  in  caverns, 
where  they  frequently  occur  in  vast  quantities,  enclosed  in  sta- 
lagmite or  hardened  mud,  which  has  preserved  them  from  the 
action  of  the  weather.  Into  the  very  ingenious  details  which  he 
has  given  in  his  various  publications  on  this  subject,  particularly 
in  his  BeliquuB  DiluviancBj  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
enter.  These  caverns,  particularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Kirkdale 
^l  Yorkshire,  which  he  first  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
itions, he  conceives  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  hysenas  be- 
Ibre  the  Flood.  These  animals  were  in  the  habit  of  dragging 
their  mutilated  prey  into  their  habitations.  Hence  the  nume- 
rous remains  of  bones  found  in  these  caverns,  all  gnawed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  these  animals.  Their  hardened  excre- 
ments he  also  showed  to  exist  in  the  caverns,  and  to  be  mixed 
with  the  gnawed  bones.  The  bones  found  in  the  cave  at  Kirk- 
dale were  those  of  hysenas,  bears,  tigers,  foxes,  wolves,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  They 
were  all,  however,  the  bones  of  species  no  longer  existing.  The 
reason  why  no  human  remains  are  ever  found  in  these  caverns, 
naturally  occurs.  In  case  of  a  deluge,  the  human  race  would 
not  betake  themselves  to  caverns;  they  would  naturally  endea- 
vour to  escape  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  highest  eminences 
of  the  country  where  they  lived.  If  the  diluvium  followed  them 
there,  destruction  would  be  unavoidable ;  because  no  further  or 
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higher  retreat  would  remain  Tor  them.  Hence  the  reason,  he 
thinks,  why  no  human  bones  have  been  foand  in  such  caverns. 
But,  within  these  two  or  three  years,  several  caverns  have  been 
explored  in  the  South  of  France,  in  which  human  bones  have 
been  foand,  along  with  those  of  lost  species  of  animals,  and  like- 
wise of  animals  at  present  existing  in  the  earth.  These  bones 
are  imbedded  in  stalagmite,  or  dried  mud.  The  bones  with 
which  they  are  mixed  have  the  usual  gnawed  apptorance,  and 
are  mixed  with  the  album  grsecum  observed  in  the  cavern  at 
Kirkdale. 

The  first  of  these  caverns  occurs  at  Bize,  in  the  departmeiit 
of  Aude.  The  bones  are  found  fixed  to  the  rock  by  a  stalagmi- 
tical  calcareous  cement.  Fragments  of  rude  pottery  occar  juii^ 
bled  together  .with  these  bones.  Human  teeth  occilr,  along  with 
sea  and  land  shells,  similar  to  those  still  found  in  the  neighbouir- 
hood.  The  teeth  resemble  the  first  molar,  and  preserve  their 
enamel ;  but  the  roots  are  so  much  changed,  as  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  tongue.  These  bones  are  found  imbedded  in  a  red  mud, 
and  likewise  in  a  black  mud,  lying  over  this  last.  The  shells 
are  the  cyclostoma  elegans,  the  bulimus  decollatus.  Helix  ntaio- 
ralis,  and  nitida;  associated  with  these  land  shells,  are  the  Pec- 
ten  Jacobseus,  Mytilus  edulis,^  and  Natica  millepunctata.  Amoi^ 
the  extinct  bones  are  those  of  a  species  of  cervus,  and  of  the 
auroch,  which  still  exists,  but  confined  to  some  Lithuanian  fo- 
rests. 

• 

The  second  cavern^  Pondres,  is  distant  a  couple  of  leagues 
from  the  first.  It  was  quite  filled  with  dried  mud,  in  which 
.were  lodged  the  bones  and  the  album  graecum  met  with  in 
other  caves.  Human  bones  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  mixefl 
with  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  a  small  species  of  horse, 
bos,  cervus,  sheep,  stag,  bear,  badger,  hyaena,  &c.,  some  of  these 
belonging  to  extinct  species,  some  to  living  species.  The  third 
cavern,  Souvignargues,  is  not  far  from  the  other  two,  and  con- 
tains human  bones,  similarly  mixed  with  those  of  other  animals. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fragments  of  pottery,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  human  bones  have  been  occasioned  by  the  hyaenas  ac- 
cidentally dragging  pieces  of  human  bodies  to  their  caverns, 
along  with  their  other  prey ;  and  these  human  beings  may 
have  met  with  an  accidental  death,  or  have  been  destroyed  by 
animals  of  prey.  But  the  occurrence  of  pottery,  and  of  the 
bones  and  shells  of  animals  still  existing,  would  rather  lead  to 
the  notion,  that  these  caverns  may  have  been  inhabited  at  a 
very  remote  period,  but  still  after  the  period  of  the  deluge,  by 
some  wild  animals  of  the  country ;  or  that  some  solitary  human 
beings  niay  have  taken  refuge  there,  and  tb^t  afterwards  tl|e 
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"MTtnit  may  have  Been  Allefl  wilh  mnd  by  ma»  subeequent  anA 

•  partial  deluge-— of  whichi  doubtlese,  many  hare  ocenrred  since 
the  eariU  was  inhabited  by  the  human  race. 

The  porphyry  and  trap  rocks,  which.  Gonstitnte  so  prominent 
ft  part  of  the  surface  in  that  part  of  Scotland  which  we  inhabit, 
iftre  ftitnated  in  an  inconformable  position  to  the  other,  or  irre- 
gularly interposed  between  them;  though  sometimes  they  seem 
to  be  associated  witb|  and  to  alternate  with,  the  primary  or  se- 
condary rocks.  They  must  hare  been  formed  at  a  diiferent  time 
from  the  primary  and  secondary  strata  on  which  they  lie.  They 
nevei^  contain  any  animal  (Mr  regetaUe  remains,  though  such  re-> 
mains  often  occur  in  rocks  with  which  they  alternate,  or  which 

'tee  situated  very  near  them.  Tbey  frequently  cut  through  the 
bther  rocks  in  the  form  of  thick  walls  or  dykes ;  and  when  they 
thus  pass  threugh  a  eoal-field^  the  eoal  in  their  immediate  neigh- 

'  fcburhood  is  Hsmdly  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  and  converted  into 
toke,  jnst  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  heat    These^  and  many 

-iither  circumstances,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate,  led 
tit  Hlitton  to  conclude,  that  these  rocks  had  been  formed  by 
heat^  and  thai  they  had  been  forced  up  from  below  in  a  liquid 

'fbrtn,  and  thus  covered,  or  penetrated  and  deranged,  the  forma- 
ItoAs  through  which  they  passed.  This  opinioo,  after  having 
been  icenl^overted  with  mudi  sBeal  by  the  followers  of  Werner, 

^&ai  gradually  made  its  way^  and  seenls  at  present  to  be  almost 
generally  admitted  by  eeoli^ts. 

The  worij  porphyry  signifies  at  present^  a  rock  having  a  com- 
jpttiit  basi%  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of  sotne  other 
mineral.  Tlie  l^sis  gives  the  name  to  the  porphyry,  and  is 
l^ithet  felspar,  pitehstone,  or  claystone.    In  this  country,  it  usui- 

'  idiv  Occupies  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  This  may  be  very 
Ipml  s^en  in  Ben-Nevis.  The  lower  part  of  that  lUountain  is 
granite,  but  the  central  cone  is  felspar  porphyry.  If  we  examine 

'  Chit  mountain,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  porphyry  has  been 

'  pushed  up  through  the  granite,  and  formed  thie  summit.  It  seems 

'■  to  have  made  its  way  south,  for  the  summits  of  the  mountains 

'6f  Gleuco  cottsist  of  the  same  kind  of  porphyry. 

'  The  curious  dyke  of  pitchiitone  porphyry,  called  the  Skure 
of  Egg,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  constitutes  another  speeimen  of 
^rpfayry,  that  seeius  to  have  made  its  way  to  its  present  posi- 
tion in  a  flaid  state.  T%e  same  remark  applies  to  the  dykes  of 
)pitchBtone  porphyry  at  Brodik,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  were 
doubtless  coUneeted  With  the  great  porphyry  formation  in  the 
touth  of  Arran,  though  that  connexion  can  no  longer  be  traced. 
The  dayi»tone  ]|>orphyry  constituting  the  eummit  of  the  Pent- 
Jimds^  sb  c0ns]^ubub  from  fidinburgb,^  find  so  eom;toon  in  the 


OtM  Hills,  exUbits  no  treoe  6t  Having  eve^  been  in  a  etftte  of = 
fuei<»n.  '  Bat  in  the  Oohils,  at  least,  the  elaystone  pdrpbyry  is) 
obviotLsly  connected  with  the  fekpar  porphyry^  imd  teeme  to^ 

CIS  into  it ;  so  that  the  relation  of  claystone  to  folspar  is  pro* 
bly  mneh  closer  than  we  at  present  suppose* 

The  word  trap  was  first  applied  by  Riman  to  a  set  of  hilla 
which  occar  in  Sweden;  and  he  gave  them  that  name,  he  says^. 
becaiise  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  compoeed  brdce  in  recN 
angular  fragments  like  sandstone.  Werner  afterwards  limited: 
liie  signification  to  certain  rocks  distingnished  by  the  hornblend* 
which  they  contain.  The  most  imp<^tant  trap  rocks  are  green*^ 
stone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  porphyry  slate,  wacke,  and  trap- tuff*' 

Greenstone  is  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  homblend,  or  some*' 
limes  of  felspar  and  augite.     It  is  very  common  about  *Edin«^' 
bui^h ;  Salisbury  Crags,  the  Castle*hill,  the  rocks  of  Inchkeith^ 
and  many  hills  on  the  south  coast  of  Fife,  consisting  partly  of  it. 
It  bears  very  unequivocal  marks  of  having  been  forced  from  be* 
low,  upwards,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  of  having  made  its  way' 
through  the  other  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Amygdaloid  is  a  rock  containing  almond-shaped  cavities,  usu- 
ally filled  with  calcareous  spar,  and  various  specimens  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  iKeolltes  in  a  state  of  cryttalliKadon.  Sir  Jamesv 
Hall  and  Mr  Gregory  Watt  threw  much  light  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  thie  stone,  and  of  greenstone,'  by  theii^  experiments.  It 
seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  while  under  great 
pressure.  Basalt  and  porphyry  slate  have  a  great  affinity  to 
greenstone,  and 'have  undoubtedly  been  forttied  under  similar ' 
circumstances. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  the  details  which  would 
be  necessary  to  show  that  ail  these  rocka  have  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  heat,  and  that  they  have  all  been  either  in  a  soft 
slate,  or  in  a  state  of  fusion.  But  the  eubject  has  so  longoceu- 
pled  tiie  attention  of  geologists,  and  the  numerous  objections^ 
of  Werner  and  his  disciples  have  been  so  carefully  examined 
&nd  so  fully  refuted,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  diffisrenoe  of 
opinion  at  present  existing  on  the  subject.  All  admit  that 
the  porphyry  and  trap  rocks  have  been  formed  "by  heat,  and  that 
&ey  have  been  pushed  up  from  below ;  but  probably  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  was  either  covered  by  the  ocean,  or  subfeeted 
to  an  enormous  pressure  by  means  of  incumbent  rocks,  which 
have  since  been  removed. 

Thus,  since  the  earth  was  inhabited  both  by  vegetables  and 
animalSf  since  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks  have,  been  de-^ 
posited,  it  has  undergone  a  partial,  but  prodigious  alteration^  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Immense  tracts  of  melted  stony  matter  have 
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Been  forced  iip,  and  have  made  their  wky  over  a  great  extent  of 
surface.  These  alterations  and  catastrophes  most  have  taken 
place  before  the  earth  hecame  inhabited  by  the  human  race; 
otherwise,  had  any  rational  creatures  existed  on  it|  and  escaped 
the  devastations  which  must  have  taken  place,  some  tradition*, 
ary  information  concerning  such  tremendous  occurrences  must 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

From  the  preceding  sketch,  imperfect  and  limited  as  it 
necessarily  is,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numerous 
changes,  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subjected  since  its  ori«, 
ginal  creation,  and  the  vast  number  of  ages  which  must  have 
elapsed  before  it  became  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Well; 
may  it  be  predicated  of  the  Deity,  that  with  him  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  yelun  !  May  not  a 
similar  series  of  changes  be  going  on  in  the  other  planets  belong* 
ing  to  the  solar  system ;  and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  they  are 
not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  in  our  planet ;  and  may  not  this  be 
the  reason  why  none  of  them  as  yet  is  possessed  of  an  atmos- 
phero  similar  to  ours  ? 


Art.  IV. — Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys :  Collected  du- 
ring his  Travels  in  the  East,  by  the  late  John  Lewis  Burck* 
HARDT.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Association  for 
the  Discovery  of  the  Ulterior  of  Africa.  4to.  London :  1830. 

^T^HOUGH  all  the  works  of  this  enterprising  and  unfortunate 
^  traveller  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  in  the  |>osthumous  publications  which  bear  his 
name  that  we  find  the  largest  mass  of  interesting  and  curious 
information. 

The  observations  contained  in  his  first  works  on  the  back- 
settlements  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  on  the  rude  and  brutal 
slave-merchants  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  cannot  rival  in  interest 
those  of  the  posthumous  volume  in  which  he  has  so  fuUy  un- 
veiled the  mysteriesof  Mahommedan  pilgrimage.*  An  equal  rank 
may  be  assigned  to  the  present,  which  throws  new  light  on  a 
race,  who  have  long  stood  single  among  the  nations,  retaining 
from  age  to  age  a  character  in  which  lofty  virtues  and  odious 
vices  are  strangely  combined.  The  volume  embraces  also  a  dif- 
ferent, but  kindred  subject,  giving  the  most  ample  and  authentic 
account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  Wahaby  power,  which  was 
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once  expected  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the  Eastf  and  which 
jHTobably,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  exercises  some  influence* 

The  first  and  largest  part  of  the  volame  does  not,  as  its  title 
imports,  constitute  so  much  a  regular  discourse,  as  a  series  of 
notes  collected  to  form  the  materials  of  one ;  and  these  notes,' 
taken  at  distant  periods,  and  under  changing  circumstances,  some- 
times repeat,  and  sometimes  even  contradict  each  other.  Never- 
theless, we  think  ourselves  indebted  to  the  learned  editor  for 
having  given  them  just  as  they  stand,  without  any  thing  which 
could  modify  or  alter  their  character ;  and  we  shall  make  it  ouc 
task  to  combine  these  scattered  fragments  into  somewhat  of  a 
regular  and  connected  shape. 

The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  form  a  singular  race,  who^ 
from  the  earliest  records  of  history,  appear  to  have  existed  exact- 
ly in  their  present  condition,  witnessing  without  sharing  the  suc- 
cessive revolutions  of  the  world, — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  greatest 
empires*  They  bordered  on  several  of  the  nations,  anciently 
most  refined  and  enlightened ;  yet  those  classic  writers  who 
have  left  such  graphic  pictures  of  some  forms  of  barbarous. life^ 
throw  no  light  on  the  interior  state  of  Arabia.  They  delighted 
chiefly  to  recognise  that  region  by  the  scented  groves  and  bright 
gems  which  adorn  its  happy  southern  border.  The  roving 
tenants  of  its  mighty  desert  were  known  almost  exclusively  un- 
der that  one  aspect,  in  which,  indeed,  they  are  but  too  prone  to 
exhibit  themselves, — as  fierce  and  lawless  plunderers,  whose 
hand,  lifted  againi^t  every  man,  drew  forth  from  all  a  just  and 
reciprocal  enmity. 

Various  circumstances  have  concurred  to  afford  the  modern 
world  a  somewhat  more  intimate  view  of  this  remarkable  form 
of  society.  The  early  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  suc- 
cessive travellers  who  proceeded  overland  to  India,  had  occasion 
to  pass  along  the  Arabian  frontier.  These  expeditions  aflforded 
ample  proof  of  the  character  of  this  people  as  warriors  and  plun- 
derers ;  but  occasions  were  also  found  to  witness,  how  sacred  was 
the  pledged  faith,  of  the.  Arab,  and  how  unbounded  the  hospita- 
lity bestowed  on  the  unprotected  stranger  who  entered  his  tent. 
Yet  travellers  in  general  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
passing  along  with  a  fearful  haste,  ill  suited  for  minute  ob- 
servation. Niebuhr,  to  whom  we  owe  the  only  elaborate  account 
of  this  region,  scarcely  touched  even  the  borders  of  Pastoral 
Arabia.  He  merely  descended  the  Red  Sea,  calling  at  several 
of  its  ports;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Yemen,  penetrating  into 
none  of  the  interior  districts.  The  only  narrative  which  brings 
us  into  full  contact  with  the  details  of  Arab  life,  is  that  of  the 
phevaUei*  D'Arvieux,  who^e  residence  in  the  t^nt  pf  a  ^hief. 


wlMtn  hm  di^flet  witli  the  tide  ef  Oretid  Eodr,  afforded  ntftte^ 
rials  for  a  very  lively  and  graphie  pietare  of  Bedootn  mannert. 
Hie  aphere  of  obaervation,  however,  was  eomparatively  very  li- 
mited. He  not  only  did  not  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Arabia  ; 
be  did  not  even  reach  its  border.  His  eommunieations  ivere  en-» 
tirely  with  one  tribe,  who  had  advanced  through  Syria,  and  taken 
np  their  quarters  in  the  pastoral  environs  of  Mount  Carrael. 

Burckhardt  did  not  go  very  deep  into  Arabia,  nor  did  he  en* 
ter  the  vast  plains  of  N^sjed,  the  central  seat  of  Bedouin  society. 
Nevertheless,  he  possessed  a  combination  of  opportunities  and 
qualifications,  which  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  preceding 
traveller.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  the  desert  border  behind 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  nnd  Horeb, 
makiDg  everywhere  those  diligent  and  judicious  enquiries  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  During  his  residence  at  Mecca 
and  Medina,  he  saw  an  assemblage  of  tribes  from  every  quarter  of 
Arabia,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain  information  from  Bedouins, 
who  came  from  the  interior  of  the  Nedsjed.  He  has  thus  not 
superseded  indeed  tiie  observations  of  a  traveller  who  should 
penetrate  into  tho  heart  of  the  country,  but  yet  done  much  to- 
wards elaeidating  the  manners  of  the  AraUans,  and  cemmuni- 
Cating  an  idea  of  the  real  condition  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

The  co^existence  of  bold  and  contrasted  features  in  the  Be- 
dottift  character  had  been  frequently  observed ;  but  it  was  not 
clearly  perceived  how  these  could  combine  with,  and  pass  into, 
each  other  ;-^how  the  same  individual,  on  a  slight  change  of 
circumstances,  was  welcomed  with  unbounded  hospitality,  or 
mercilessly  robbed  and  murdered.  This  is  a  point  which  our  tra- 
veller has  very  narrowly  scrutinized,  and  seems  to  have  traced 
the  relation  between  these  contrasted  features  of  the  Arab  cha- 
racter, with  a  precision  to  which  none  of  his  predecessors  made 
any  approach. 

The  boast  of  the  Arab  is  his  hospitality,  a  virtue  generally 
prevalent  among  simple  and  secluded  tribes,  but  certainly  prac* 
Used  here  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  The  entrance  of  the 
most  entire  stranger  into  the  Arab  tent  forms  an  occasion  of 
jubilee ;  a  lamb  is  killed,  the  neighbours  are  invited,  and  a  festi- 
val celebrated.  In  some  encampments  the  members  are  on  the 
watch  for  travellers  advancing  along  the  desert  plain,  and  he  who 
has  the  good  fortune  first  to  descry  one,  raises  loud  shouts,  and 
claims  him  for  a  guest;  while  conflicting  pretensions,  and  even 
quarrels,  sometimes  arise  about  this  species  of  property.  An 
instance  is  given  of  one  Schiech,  who,  being  reduced  to  such 
extreme  poverty,  that  he  could  not  furnish  a  dish  to  unexpected 
guests,  had  his  favourite  mare  tied  and  ready  for  the  knife,  wh6n 
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«dl0Oked»fer  rtli^f  alrriTiAd.  An  Arab  has  been  beard  to  deokrii,> 
that  if  bis  enemy  entered  the  tent  with  his  own  brother's  head 
in  hie  hatid^  he  would  not  on  that  account  abate  of  hie  hospitable 
reeej^tion.  Yet  this  generous  quality  having  become  subjected  to 
a  iH>de  of  rulesi  and  making  no  distinction  of  objects,  bears 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  being  less  an  effusion  of  the  heart,  than 
a  high  point  of  honour^  enforced  by  dread  of  the  reproach  at* 
tendant  on  failure^  Even  as  to  time,  there  are  limits  assigned- 
to  its  esercise.  Three  days  and  eight  hours  are  considered  the 
period  dmring  which  the  stranger  may  expect  the  rites  of  hos-^ 
pitality  \  on  passing  that  term,  he  is  not  indeed  ejected ;  but  his 
preseiiee  is  eriticised,  and  felt  as  a  visitation. 

Robbery,  scarcely  less  than  hospitality,  is  a  leading  point  fir 
which  Arab  honour  is  centred.  The  Bedouins  are  a  nation  of 
robbers :  they  rob  friends  and  fbes,  and  make  plunder  their  con- 
fttantaim  and  study*  The  title  of  robber  is  among  the  most  flat-i 
tiffing  which  can  be  bestowed  on  the  youthAil  hero.  The  highest 
^recUt  iM  attained  by  depredations  on  the  Turks  and  Franks,  which 
Are  ustkiiliy  carried  on  by  the  united  force  of  the  tribes ;  second  to 
^is  stands  the  robbery  of  hostile.  Arabs ;  but  even  towards  i^nch 
as  are  doubtful  or  friendly,  it  is  practised,  and  is  far  from  being 
unknown  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  tribe.  The  Individ  uaf 
plundeter  is  called  hatamp^  here  translated  robber,  but  which 
wbuld  seemingly  be  store  correctly  rendered  thief.  When  de- 
parting oh  one  of  hie  great  marauding  excursions,  he  merely  or- 
dem  hie  Wife  or  sister  to  prepare  a  bag  of  flour  and  salt,  evading 
all  enquiries  as  to  his  destination,  by  saying,  *  I  go  where  God 
<  leads  me.*  Associated  with  friends  of  kindred  propensities,  be 
scours  the  desert,  and  secretly  approaches  the  encampment  of 
a  neighbouring  tribe.  The  entrance  is  made  at  midnight,  when 
all  are  buried  in  sleep.  One  bold  youth  advances,  irritates  the! 
dogs  who  guard  the  camp,  flies,  and  thus  lures  them  on  to  pursue, 
leaving  their  charge  defenceless.  A  second  youth  then  moves 
forward,  and  in  deep  silence  cuts  the  cords  by  which  the  camels 
Ktt  raistehed,  when  these  animals  spontaneously  rise  without  the 
slightest  noise.  A  third  grasps  by  the  tail  several  of  the  strong- 
est aiftong  them,  which  immediately  induces  them  to  gallop  off; 
the  others  foHoW)  and  sometimes  a  band,  fifty  in  number,  will 
thu6  be  carried  away. 

The  Knk  or  limit  between  these  two  great  contending  princi- 
ples of  hosfutality  and  robbery,  is  formed  by  dakheil^  or  protec- 
tion. When  the  Bedouin  has  granted  this  sacred  pledge,  he  not 
only  secures  the  protected  person  against  his  own  fiercest  en- 
mity and  moet  eager  avidity,  but  guarantees  also,  as  far  as  his 
pblri^  e:ttende»  eaifety  of  life  and  property  from  every  other 
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enemy  or  depredator ;  and  even  when  a  loss  bas  been  unavoidably 
sustained,  he  often  replaces  it.  Hospitality  and  proitection  are 
kindred  principles,  ruled  nearly  by  the  same  laws,  and  bearing, 
the  same  date  of  three  days  and  one  third,  after  which  it  behoves 
the  person  in  danger  to  seek  safety  from  some  other  quarter^ 
According  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  always  among  the  fiercest  and 
most  lawless  predatory  tribes  that  the  sense  of  honour  is  highest^, 
and  the  pledge  of  protection  held  most  sacred. 

These  conflicting  principles  of  the  Arab  character  come  into 
singular  collision  when  the  haramy  is  caught  within  an  encamp-; 
ment,  busied  in  his  work  of  plunder.  He  is  then  nearly  within 
the  circle  of  protection  ;  a  few  moments  might  place  him  there. 
As  it  would  be  absurd,  however,  that  such  transactions  should 
be  carried  on  with  impunity,  a  very  sUig^lar  train  of  precau- 
tion is  employed  to  avert  bis  coming  under  the  magic  power  of 
the  dakheiL  All  the  privileges,  which  are  ^o  nearly  within  his 
reach,  serve  only  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  captiveg 
or,  as  he  is  termed,  rabieL  The  rabatf  or  captor,  first  ties  his 
hands  and  feet,  then  seizes  a  large  staff,  and  beats  him  without 
intermission,  till  he  cries  out  yeneffa,  <  I  renounce ;'  by  which 
word  he  resigns  all.  the  rights,  and  absolves  bis  keeper  fron^ 
all  the  duties,  of  dakheU.  Unfortunately  too,  for  him,  that 
pledge  is  so  sacred,  that  its  renunciation  can  avail  only  for  one 
day  and  one  person ;  whenever  these  are  changed,  the  blows 
must  be  renewed,  and  another  yeneffa  extorted. .  Still  more 
severe  are  the  means  employed  that  he  may  not  avail  himself 
of  the  extreme  fisu;ility  with  which  protection  is  obtained.  A 
cavity  is  dug  in  the  earth,  equal  in  length  to  the  offender, 
wherein  he  is  deposited,  his  arms  and  feet  bound  to  stakes  with 
thongs,  his  twisted  hair  attached  to  opposite  stakes,  and  sacks 
of  corn  or  other  ponderous  articles  piled  above  him ;  and  in  this 
living  grave  he  remaios,  till  a  ransom,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  supposed  means  and  those  of  his  friends,  can  be  extorted. 
If  the  camp  is  removed,  he  is  placed,  with  his  head  wrapped 
in  leather,  and  his  body  fast  bound,  on  the  back  of  a  camel. 
The  robot  is  kept  in  unremitting  anxiety  lest  his  prey  should 
escape ;  for  if  the  rabiet  can  contrive  to  touch,  spit,  or  cast 
any  part  of  his  clothes  even  on  a  child,  saying,  ^  I  am  thy  pro- 
<  tected,'  he  is  converted  at  once  from  a  captive  into  a  guest, 
who  must  return  home  laden  with  kindness  and  presents.  Other 
members  of  the  tribe,  moved  by  friendship  or  pity,  sometimes 
find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  rabat^  and  bring  the  suf- 
ferer within  the  pale.  A  man  has  been  known  to  break  a  date 
in  two,  procure  one  part  to  be  eaten  by  the  captor,  then  convey 
the  other  to  the  prisoner^  whp  is  immediately  announced  to  thQ 
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dismayed  rabat  as  his  protected  g^uest.  The  prisoner's  relations 
also  have  their  invention  at  work  to  contrive  some  means  of  de* 
liverance.  A  female,  commonly  his  mother,  approaches  the  camp 
nnder  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  and  obtains  the  hospitality  of 
one  of  the  tents.  She  learns  the  spot  where  her  son  lies  im- 
moredy  steals  thither  in  the  dead  of  night,  feels  for  his  mouth,  in 
which  she  lodges  one  end  of  a  ball  of  thread,  then  winds  it  off 
till  she  reaches  a  neighbouring  tent.  There  she  applies  the 
other  end  to  the  breast  of  the  owner,  saying,  *  Look  on  me,  by 
^  the  love  thou  bearest  to  God  and  to  thyself,  this  is  under  thy 
'  protection.'  The  Arab,  thus  roused,  comprehends  the  import 
of  the  transaction, — takes  the  thread,  and  winds  it  up  till  it 
leads  him  to  the  imprisoned  haramy  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  captive,  of  whose  ransom  he  has 
been  cherishing  golden  hopes,  is  a  protected  man.  Again,  when 
the  health  of  the  prisoner  sinks  under  his  frightful  durance,  and 
his  life  appears  endangered,  the  rabat  must  abate  much  of  his 
claim ;  otherwise  he  might  not  only  lose  all,  but  involve  him- 
self in  the  guilt  of  blood. 

The  principle  of  private  revenge,  with  its  accompaniments, 
tBe  right  of  blood,  and  the  price  of  blood,  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively Arabian.  It  operates  in  every  community  where  regular 
government  and  the  arm  of  justice  have  not  superseded  its  ex- 
ercise ;  but  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  nation  among  whom  it 
is  reduced  to  so  regular  a  system.  The  Koran  has  sought  to 
limit  its  operation  to  the  guilty  individual ; — ^a  modification  never 
admitted  by  the  Bedouins,  who  continue  to  extend  throughout 
the  kindred  on  each  side  the  right  and  duty  of  exacting  and  of 
paying  blood.  Mr  Burckhardt  has  constructed  diagrams,  il- 
lustrating the  manner  in  which  these  claims  ramify,  whence 
we  may  generally  collect  that  they  do  not  extend  laterally  be- 
yond the  fifth  cousin ;  but  the  descending  progress  never  ceases 
till  satisfaction  is  obtained.  The  regular  and  strictly  honour- 
able satisfaction  is  that  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  murderer, 
or  of  any  one  who  stands  to  him  within  the  khbmsey  or  appoint- 
ed degrees.  To  them,  however,  is  allowed  the  sacred  interval 
of  three  days  and  a  third,  of  which  they  often  avail  themselves 
to  fly  to  the  tents  of  a  distant  tribe.  In  general,  as  time  passes, 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  negotiate.  Various  principles 
begin  to  act  even  in  these  proud  hearts.  The  high  claims  of 
revenge  and  wounded  affection  yield  to  meaner  motives ;  and  on 
the  very  extent  of  the  injury  are  founded  calculations  for  the 
gratification  of  avarice.  Arrangements  through  common  friends 
are  usually  made  for  payment  of  the  deey^  or  price  of  blood. 
As  to  the  amount,  Mr  Borckhardt's  statemeiats  vary — proba- 
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bly  according  to  the  diffeHeaee  of  tribes — maUilg  it  fibmethnei 
fifty,  sometimes  a  hundred  camels ;  to  which  Bome  minor  artieles 
tere  appended.  On  grounds  of  grace  and  favour,  certain  abate? 
xnents  are  usually  obtained*  All  the  kindred  who  are  inyolyed  ia 
the  bloody  debt^  and  proud  of  a  relation  who  has  killed  his  maui 
assist  in  raising  the  requisite  amount.  Terms  being  adjusted, 
friends  on  both  sides  meet,  a  she-camel  is  killed,  and  at  the  elose 
of  the  festival  the  debtor  or  murderer  ties  a  white  handkerchief 
to  the  etid  of  his  lance,  in  sign  that  he  is  free  from  blood. 

War  amongst  the  Bedoains  is  frequent,  almost  constant ;  and 
a  special  duty  of  the  Schiech  is  to  provide  for  his  tribe  enemies^ 
against  whom  they  may  indulge  their  bold  and  daring  spirit,  and 
have  large  chances  of  booty.  Yet  this  people  bear  a  reputation 
of  not  being  extremely  forward  to  expose  their  persons ;  so  that 
when  a  bold  face  is  shown  to  them,  even  by  a  very  small  band 
of  travellers,  they  are  said  to  be  apt  to  tarn  their  backs.  Burck^ 
hardt,  however,  seems  to  have  ascertained  that  this  takes  place 
only  in  those  expeditions  where  plunder  is  the  main  or  sole  ob« 
je6t.  They  view  these  as  a  trade  to  be  carried  on  with  as  much 
profit  and  as  little  risk  as  possible.  He  understood  it  to  be  quite 
otherwise  in  wars  waged  for  the  glory  and  independence  of  a 
tribe,  which  are  often  marked  by  the  most  signal  displays  (rf 
valour. 

This  work  has  thrown  some  new  light  on  the  subjects  of 
Bedouin  love,  courtship,  and' marriage.  The  suitor,  it  uppearAi 
must  treat  with  the  parents,  and  propitiate  them  by  handsome 
presents,  if  not  by  a  regular  money  price ;  but  respecting  the 
degree  of  consent  required  from  the  fair  object,  the  author  is 
somewhat  at  issue  with  himself.  According  to  one  statementf 
this  consent  is  essential ;  yet  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  the  young 
lady  often  knows  nothing  of  the  arrangement  till  the  o&Aa,  or 
nuptial  cloak,  is  thrown  over  her,  when  the  husband  and  his 
friends  seize  and  convey  her  by  main  force  to  his  tent.  The 
former  report  would  seem  to  be  more  generally  correct,  froni 
its  harmonizing  with  accounts  of  a  more  pleasing  nature.  Love, 
in  its  purest  form,  where  attachment  is  mingled  with  respect 
and  esteem,  is  deeply  felt  in  the  Arab  tent ;  while  in  Turk- 
ish cities,  the  possessor  of  a  crowded  harem  knows  no  tie  bpt 
that  of  the  senses.  It  is  contrary  to  our  preconceived  ideas, 
to  find  that  the  Arab  rarely  has  more  than  one  wife;  but  he 
abuses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  other  license  granted  by  the 
Prophet,  of  voluntary  divorce.  Mr  Burckhardt  has  seen  Be- 
douins  of  forty-five,  who  were  known  to  have  had  fifty  wives 
in  succession.  Yet  there  are  many  happy  coupfes;  and  it  fisi 
believed  that  these  multiplied  separations  arise  less  from  rooted 
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nnliappiiiess,  than  from  ungoyerHable  pride,  and  gnstB  of  violent 
passion.  An  anfortunate  Bystem  prevails,  in  cases  of  eontention 
between  husband  and  wife,  of  referring  to  the  neighbours  a« 
umpires;  and  as  the  lady  has  frequently  the  advantage  in 
fluency  and  volubility,  the  husband,  who  feels  himself  worsted 
in  this  war  of  words,  is  too  often  impelled  to  utter  the  irrevoca* 
ble  expressions,  Ent  TdUha^  which  seal  the  divorce. 

Our  ideas  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bedouin  Schiech 
stand  considerably  corrected  by  this  work*  This  chief  has 
been  generally  believed  to  exercise  an  authority,  patriarchal  in- 
deed and  paternal,  but  scarcely  less  absolute  than  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan.  Such  an  appearance  of  power  is  indeed  exhi- 
bited to  the  Turks,  who  see  him  regulating  all  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  tribe,  and  arranging  its  migrations  from  place  to 
place.  But  when  its  interior  movements  are  inspected,  the  mem- 
bers are  found  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  independence,  and 
even  equality.  If  the  Schiech  addresses  a  rude  expression  to  the 
meanest  Bedouin,  he  is  liable  to  a  retort  altogether  in  the  same 
strain.  He  levies  no  revenue  from  his  supposed  subjects,  but 
must  dierive  all  his  funds  from  external  sources,^his  share  of 
the  booty,  taxes  on  caravans,  and  the  various  species  of  tribute 
4Dxacted  by  these  rude  borderers.  We  are  here  introduced  also 
to  another  character,  with  whom  we  had  no  sort  of  previous 
acquaintance.  This  is  the  Agydj  a  personage  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, somewhat  between  a  soothsayer  and  a  general,  with- 
out whose  presence  in  battle  the  Arab  firmly  believes  that  ho 
can  never  conquer  \  and  the  belief  doubtless  favours  much  ks 
own  fulfiilmenli. 

The  general  estimate  formed  by  our  author  of  the  Bedouin 
character  seems  to  be  somewhat  partial.  He  pronounces  them 
one  of  the  noblest  nations  he  ever  knew*]  yet  he  admits  that 
the  same  love  of  gain  and  money  which  pervades  the  Levantine 
character,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  Bedouin ;  that  in- 
terest is  the  motive  of  all  his  actions ;  and  that  lying,  cheating, 
and  intriguing,  are  as  prevalent  in  the  desert  as  in  the  market 
towns  of  Syria.  These  great  blemishes,  however,  are  counter^ 
balanced  in  the  Arab,  not  only  by  his  generous  hospitality  and 
the  sacredness  of  his  pledged  honour,  but  by  his  high  spirit  of 
freedom  and  indepeudence.  The  poorest  Bedouin,  in  his  ragged 
goatskin  tent,  and  coarse  woollen  mantle,  owns  no  superior  on 
earth,  and  looks  with  contempt  on  the  pomp  of  a  Turkish  pacha* 
The  sentiment  of  patriotism  glows  in  his  breast  with  the  purest 
ardour.  The  devotion  of  a  Bedouin  to  his  tribe,  the  eacri&ees 
he  is  ready  to  make  for  its  power,  it9  fame,  and  it^  prosperity^ 
are  described  as  rivalling  whatever  is  most  memorable  in  the 
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r^ciirds  of  diBinterestedness.  Evea  the  softer  attributes  of  hu- 
manity and  compassioQ  are  said  to  shine  conspicuous  in  these 
fierce  sons  of  the  desert.  <  The  social  character  of  a  Bedouin, 
^  when  there  is  no  question  of  profit  or  interest,  may  be  de- 
^  seribed  as  truly  amiable.  His  cheerfulness,  wit,  and  softness 
'  of  temper  and  sagacity,  render  him.  a  pleasing  and  often  a 
^  valuable  companion.     His  equality  of  temper  is  never  ruffled 

<  or' affected  by  fatigue  or  suffering.  The  finest  trait  in  the  cha- 
'  racter  of  a 'Bedouin  (next  to  good  faith)  is  his  kindness,  bene- 

<  volence,  and  chanty — ^his  peaceful  demeanour  when  his  warlike 

<  spirit  or  wounded  honour  does  not  call  him  to  arms.     Among 

<  themselves  the  Bedouins  constitute  a  nation  of  brothers ;  often 
^.(jnarrelling,  it  must  be  owned,  with  each  other,  but  ever  ready, 
5  when  at  peace^  to  give  mutual  assistance.' 

In  regard  to  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  Arabs,  they 
must  be  described  as  wholly  unlearned,  being  very  rarely  able 
to  read  or  write.  Yet,  amid  a  varied,  wandering,  and  active 
life,  taints  are  developed  which  often  remain  dormant  under 
the  most  regular  course  <^  scholastic  instruction.  Nature,  love, 
and  warlike  adventure,  inspire  numerous  untaught  bards,  to 
whose,  effusions  their  country  owes  that  measure  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity to  which  it  has  attained.  In  communities  also,  where 
^fluence  can  be  gsuned  only  by  persuasion,  oratory  is  cultivated 
with  considerable  success.  Even  their  common  conversation, 
consisting  of  shrewd  remarks  bluntly  expressed  in  few  words, 
evinces  a  sounder,  judgment  than  the  verbose  talk  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Oriental  cities. 

The  domestic  economy  of  these  tribes  is  sitnple  in  the  extreme. 
A  tent  covered  with  goatskin,  and  divided  into  the  male  and 
female  apartments,  forms  the  usual  habitation.  An  abha^  or 
cotton  robe,  and  a  woollen  mantle  to  be  used  in  cold  weather, 
both  often  in  very  imperfect  repair,  constitute  their  wardrobe ; 
whi^e  flour,  boiled  or  made  into  paste,  with  milk  or  butter  poured 
over  it,  furnishes  their  sole  diet,  unless  when  the  arrival  of  a 
guest  is  the  signal  for  killing  and  dressing  a  lamb.  In  all  their 
accommodations,  scarcely  any  distinction  is  known  between  the 
rich  and  poor. 

The  horse,  so  pre-eminently  the  boast  of  Arabia,  is  far  from 
being  found  in  such  numbers  as  we  might  imagine.  Mr  Burck- 
hardt  conceives  that  there  is  no  equal  extent  of  surface,  in  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  on  which  there  are  so  few  horses.  Neither  in  the 
de8.ert,  nor  in  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Hedsjas,  nor  on  the  aro- 
matic hills  of  Yemen,  are  horses  either  numerous,  or  endowed 
with  any  eminent  qualities.  They  flourish  only  in  the  compara* 
tively  well  watered  and  verdant  tracts  that  extend  along  the 
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borders  of  Syria,  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates*  These  horsey 
have  not  the  strength  and  body  which  belong  to  the  Syrian  and 
some  of  the  Egyptian  races ;  but  they  are  matchless  in  beauty^ 
swiftness,  and  spirit.  The  Arabs  count  five  noble  breeds  de* 
scended  from  the  five  favourite  mares  of  the  Prophet  It  is  ii<^ 
usual  to  keep  written  genealogies  authenticating  this  high 
lineage ;  constant  tradition,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  ail 
the  surrounding  tribes,  are  considered  enough ;  bat  when  the 
horse  is  carried  to  be  «old  at  Bassora,  he  is  accompanied  with  a 
certificate  of  his  pedigree,  drawn  up  in.  a  style  equally  solemn 
and  verbose  with  our  legal  instruments. 

Of  the  first  and  highest  breed,  our  traveller  does  not  believe 
the  entire  number  to  exceed  two  hundred ;  and  he  doub^  if  any 
ever  find  their. way  out  of  Arabia.  Of  the  many  called  in  Europe 
Arabian,  a  great  proportion  come  from  Syria  and  other  bordering 
countries,  where  the  breed  is  good,  but  different.  The  principal 
exportation  is  from  Bassora  to  our  Indian  settlements. 

The  horse  in  Arabia  is  only  an  ornament,— the  instrument  of 
state  and  of  war.     The  camel  is  the  chief  helpioate  of  the  Be* 
douin.     The  Nedsjed,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Bedouin  tribety 
appears  to  be  the  native  region  of  this  valuable  animal^  and  is 
called  ^  the  mother  of  camels.'    They  are  propagated  there  wiUi 
greater  facility,  of  finer  quality,  and  subject  to  fewer  diseases^ 
than  elsewhere ;  and  they  are  exported  thience.into  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries.      The  camel's  capaidty  of  enduring  thirst 
seems  to  adapt  itself  surprisingly  to  situation.    In  Egypt^  where 
he  drinks  daily,  of  the  ^ile,  the  period  of  privation  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  a  day ;  on  the  high  but  commonly  moist  table 
lands  of  Anatolia,  it  is  two  days ;  over  Arabia  in  general,  it  i$i 
four  days ;  while  in  the  long  route  between  Egypt  and  Sen* 
naar,  where  nihe.days  are  passed  without  water,  the  camels  siif-t 
fermost  severely  indeed,  yet  the  greater  part'of  them  survive, 
and  reach'  their  destination. i    Our  author  discredits  much  the 
statement  so  current  in  Europe,  that  the  camel  on  a  long  jour- 
ney is  often  killed  for  the  mere  supply  of  water  lodged  in  his 
stomach.  .  This  supply,  he  observes,  is  far  from  copious,  unless 
after  the  animal  has  newly  drunk,  in  which  case  the  master  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  want:    the  scanty. draught  to  be  obtained 
after  a  long  march,  can  never  compensate  the  loss  of  the  animal 
in  travelling.     The  hump  of  the  camel  appears  to  form  a  sort 
of  reserve,  through  which,  the  Arabs  say,  he  is  nourished  du- 
ring his  long  journeys.     In  a  period  of  plenty,  the  rapid  secre- 
tion of  fat  converts  it  into  a  pyramid,  equalling  a  fourth  of  the 
animal's  entire  bulk;  but  a  peregrination  through  the  desert 
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gndaally  lowers  it,  so  as  to  become  sev cely  Tinble,  when  Uie 
camel  rinka  and  can  trayel  no  fartber,  till  the  store  is  reple- 
nisbed  bjr  rest  and  food. 

The  mcond  part  of  the  volome,  entitled  <  Materials  for  a  His* 
^  tory  of  the  Wababys,'  is  entirely  distinct  from,  yet  closely 
allied  Us  the  first ;  sineeNedsjed,  the  centre  of  the  Wahaby  do- 
minion, is  the  primitive,  and  still  the  main  seat  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  title  of  <  Maierials,Mt  forms 
m  very  complete  and  connected  view  of  the  subject,  nearly  as 
copious  as,  in  the  present  £dlen  state  of  this  power,  can  be  con-« 
sidered  de^rable. 

The  prevalent  imprenion  among  writers  and  travellers  who 
have  made  ns  acquainted  with  Uie  progress  of  the  Wahaby 
power,  has  been  to  consider  it  as  openly  hostile  to,  and  threats 
ening  the  downfall  of,  the  Mussulman  CEiith*  Niebuhr  speaks  of  it 
as  a  new  religion,  which  admitted,  indeed,  Mahommed  to  have 
been  a  great  teacher,  but  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran ;  and 
Lord  Yalentia,  in  relating  the  entry  of  the  Wahabys  into  Mecca, 
considers  that  event  as  shaking  to  its  foundation  the  fabric  of 
Islamism.  Mr  Burckbardt,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  ascer- 
tained, that  the  sole  principle  of  Abdul  Wahab,  the  founder,  was 
to  restore  that  religion  exactly  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
under  the  Prophet  and  his  immediate  descendants.  Two  Wa- 
haby envoys  having  arrived  at  Cairo  in  1815,  one  of  whom  was 
accounted  very  profound  in  this  faith,  the  pacha  caused  them 
to  be  examined  by  the  most  learned  Ulemas,  who,  contrary  to 
bis  expectation  and  wish,  declared  their  dogmas  to  contain  no« 
thing  heretical.  The  abuses  which  the  Wahabys  sought  to  ex- 
tirpate, existed  not  in  the  body  of  the  sacred  edifice,  but  in  certain 
adventitious  superinductions.  Although  a  divine  nature  was 
not  actually  ascribed  to  Mahommed,  yet  expressions  had  crept 
into  use  which  seemed  to  imply  something  not  widely  difier- 
ing.  Every  city,  besides,  had  some  favourite  schiech,  or  saint, 
whose  tomb  had  been  lavishly  adorned,  and  in  whose  honour 
varied  and  pompous  ceremonies  were  performed.  Above  all, 
the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  the  wearing  of  costly,  especially  of 
isilken  garments,  were  enormities  which  all  the  Wahaby  power 
was  to  be  employed  in  extirpating.  Into  whatever  city  their 
nrmy  entered,  their  first  care  was  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  tomb 
of  its  tutelar  saint.  Those  of  Mahommed,  his  wife,  his  uncle,  and 
-two  grandsons,  at  Mecca,  were  ail  demolished.  Even  the  mag- 
tiifieent  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina  was  doomed  to  de- 
•straetion ;  but  this  massive  and  lofty  structure  defied  their  ef- 
forts.   Several  of  the  soldiers,  in  attempting  the  demolition^ 
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fell  from  its  lofty  dome,  and  were  killed ;  a  eatastrophe  exalt- 
ingly  ascribed  by  the  Medinans  to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven. 
At  Mecca  all  the  tobacco  pipes  in  the  city,  whereof  many  were 
large  and  highly  ornamented,  were  collected  into  one  pile,  and 
consigned  to  the  flames.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Turks, 
when  they  saw  the  Wahabys  laying  their  destructive  hands  on  all 
the  objects  most  dear  and  revered,  should  view  the  new  sect 
with  horror,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  and  the  Prophet. 

With  the  reform  of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  the  Wahaby  chiefs 
combined  the  principle,  that  there  should  be  one  supreme  poll* 
tical  head  oyer  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  Mr  Burckhardt  seems  to 
impute  the  ardent  zeal  displayed  on  this  subject  by  Abdel  Aziz 
and  Ibn  Saoud  chiefly  to  their  anxiety  for  restoring  the  pure 
model  of  Islamism ;  but  as  this  sovereign  dignity  was  to  devolve 
upon  themselves,  they  were  impelled,  we  imagine,  by  still  more 
)>owerf\il  motives.  Abdel  Aziz  is  said  to  have  taken  the  field 
with  seven  camels  only ;  but  by  successive  victories  and  conver- 
sions, he,  and  still  more  his  successor,  Ibn  Saoud,  gradually 
collected  all  the  tribes  of  Nedsjed  under  the  new  standard.  The 
Bedouins  were  left,  however,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inter- 
nal independence ;  the  schiechs  becoming  feudal  vassals  rather 
than  subjects.  His  sway  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  Arabia, 
by  suppressing  or  much  abating  the  scourges  of  internal  war, 
deadly  feud,  and  open  robbery ;  by  diffusing  some  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  by  establishing  public  tribunals,  administered 
by  upright  and  intelligent  kadhys  of  his  appointment. 

In  1803  or  1804,  the  Wahaby  sway  had  reached  its  zenith^ 
Mecca  and  Medina  had  surrendered  ^  the  rich  ports  of  Loheia 
and  Hodeida  had  been  plundered :  Yemen  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  Syria  and  the  fine  plains  beyond  the  Euphrates,  lay  open 
to  their  inroads.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  they  never  possessed 
any  considerable  disposable  force.  All  the  Bedouins,  indeed, 
were  liable  to  the  summons  of  the  supreme  head,  whom  they 
obeyed,  partly  from  duty,  partly  from  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  but 
they  formed  only  a  loose,  feudal  militia,  serving  at  their  own 
expense,  and  during  the  limited  period  of  forty  or  fifty  days. 
In  the  expedition  into  the  Hauran,  where  Ibn  Saoud  occasioned 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  plundered  thirty-five  villages,  he  is  said 
not  to  have  had  more  than  six  thousand  men. 

Ibn  Saoud  appears  to  have  been  an  able,  and  even  virtuous 
prince.  Residing  in  a  spacious  mansion  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  above  Deraych,  he  entertained  with  lodging  and  food 
the  numerous  visitants,  amounting  usually  to  several  hundreds, 
who  resorted  for  justice  or  homage  from  every  quarter  of 
Arabia.    The  only  luxuries  enjoyed  by  him  beyond  the  meanest 
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of  tlie  Wahaby  power.  Ibn  Saoud  had  jast  died ;  but  in  January 
1815,  Abdallah,  his  son,  who  bore  a  still  higher  military  reputa- 
tion, met  the  Pacha  at  Byssel,  with  25,000  men,— -a  light,  loose 
host,  chiefly  mounted  upon  camels. '  Yet  so  long  as  they  kept  to 
the  high  rocky  ground8,,th'e  Egyptian  army  was  never  able  to  gain 
any  advantage.  At  length  Mahommed  Ali;  by  causing  his  troops 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  feigned  flight,  succeed^  in  drawing 
the  Arab  army  down  into  the  plain,  where  the  regular  and 
weighty  charge  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry  proved  irresistible 
against  this  irregular  mass.  The  Wahabys  were  totally  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men;  their  camp,  baggage,  and 
most  of  their  camels,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

After  this  victory,  numerous  schiechs,  who  had  formerly  wa- 
vered, gave  in  their  submission.  Yet  the  Pacha  brought  back  bis 
troops  to  the  Hedsjas  in  a  most  reduced  and  exhausted  state, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  three  hundred  horses, 
and  three  hundred  out  of  the  ten.thou&and  camels,  which  he  had 
either  carried  with  him,  or  captured.  Thus  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition  to  renew  offensive  operations,  while  the  enemy  recruited 
their  strength,  a.nd  obliged  Tousoun  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which 
the  Wahaby  power  was  left  almost  unbroken.  Mahommed  All, 
however,  returned  to  Egypt,  with  the  firm  determination  to  re- 
gard this  treaty  as  little  as  he  had  ever  done  any  engagement 
which  interfered  with  his  ambitious  views.  Resolving  to  straia 
every  nerve  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Wahaby  domi- 
nion, he  sent,  in  August  1816,  Ibrahim,  the  most  energetic  and 
ferocious  of  his  warlike  family,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  to  take 
the  chief  command.  Here  Mr  Burckhardt's  relation  closes ;  but 
from  other  accounts,  and  particularly  from  that  lately  given  by 
Mr  Webster,  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  chief,  after  a  protracted 
contest,  was  completely  successful,  and  closed  the  campaign  with 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  hostile  metropolis.  ^  Ibrahim 
*  Pacha,'  says  this  traveller,  <  is  remembered  as  the  scourge  of 
^  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  Derayeh.   Mahommed,  in  his  moment 

<  of  passion  against  Abdallah,  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  city, 

<  so  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another.     Ibrahim 

<  was  the  unrelenting  executor  of  his  father's  menaces.     The 

<  Wahaby  capital  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 

<  thrust  forth  into  the  desolate  wilderness,  to  starve  and  die,  or 

<  obtain  refuge  where  they  best  could.'*  Abdallah  and  all  his 
family  were  made  prisoners,  and  brought  to  Cairo,  where  their 
arrival  in  November  1818  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  of  seven 
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days.  He  was  then  sent  to  Constaiitinopley  where  an  ungene*, 
rous  enemy  caused  him  to  be  led  three  days  through  the  streets, 
and  then  beheaded*     Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  Wahabys. 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  additions  made  to  our  know- 
ledge by  this  volume,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  Arabia  is 
yet  adequately  known.  While  we  have  journal  upon  journal  of 
travels  through  the  beaten  tract  by  the  Euphrates  and  Kour- 
distan,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  adventurer  has  attempted 
to  penetrate  across  the  plains  and  pastoral  hills  of  Central  Ara- 
bia. Yet  he  would  there  see,  in  their  utmost  purity,  Bedouin 
manners,  which  are  altered  much,  and  usually  for  the  worsen 
by  intercourse  with  the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Our 
author,  we  may  observe,  considers,  that  no  recommendation  of 
any  chief,  though  he  were  the  most  powerful  in  the  East,  wouldr 
be  of  any  value  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  traveller  must  trusty 
entirely  to  his  own  address  and  resources. 


Art.  V. — Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Eafasthan^  or  the  Central 
and  Western  Rcffpoot  States  of  India.  By  Lieutenant*CoIonel: 
James  Tod,  late  Political  Agent  to  the  Western  Rajpoot 
States.    Vol.  L  4to.    London:  1829. 

rvs  the  Centre  and  West  of  India,  notwithstanding  our  long 
^^  connexion  with  the  country,  our  knowledge  is  to  this  hour, 
very  imperfect.  To  say  nothing  of  the  hill  and  mountain  tribes, 
how  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Guzerat,  of: 
Gutch,  of  Sinde,  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  Rajpoptana !  The  bulk  of 
Europeans  conceive  of  the  people  of  India,  as  of  a  homogene- 
ous mass  ;^  yet  its  various  nations  are  as  much  disunited  by 
physical  circumstances,  and  as  broadly  discriminated  by  lan- 
guage, complexion,  habits,  and  character,  as  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  not  excluding  even  the 
Turks.  The  fruits  of  this  partial  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
India  are  apparent  every  day,  in  the  discordant  estimates  of 
their  character,  published  by  witnesses  who  equally  deduce  their' 
opinions  from  local  experience  and  observation.^  Many  a  fierce 
collision  on  this  point  may  be  referred  to  a  cause  similar  to  thafr 
which  produced  a  tilting-match  between  the  knights-errant  in^ 
the  story  book,  who  saw  only  the  opposite  sides  of  the  shield. 
Rajasthan,  Rajwarra,  Raetana,  or  Rajpootana,  the  country  of 

**'^"*'""**"''^  '  '  "  — ^-^— .  ■  ■,--..  ^  , 

*  Bishop  Heber  obserYes,  <  There  are  a  gieat  many  people  ia  Calcutta 
*  who  maintain  that  all  the  natives  in  India  are  alike.* 
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the  Rajpoots,*  has  been  revealed  to  ns  so  recently,  that  it  ttay 
be  regarded,  in  some  respects,  as  a  new  discorery.  One  bf  the 
important  results  of  the  great  war  of  1817-18,  has  been  the  ex^ 
tension  of  onr  knowledge  respecting  Central  India*  The  total 
overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  dominion,  nnder  the  iron  yoke  of 
which  this  fair  portion  of  the  country  had  groaned  for  the  pro- 
ceding  half  century,  brought  us  into  contact  and  alliance  with 
the  states  of  Rajpootana ;  a  part  of  Hindostan  where  the  primitive 
institutions  of  its  singular  people  have  been,  perhaps,  less  im«- 
paired  by  time,  and  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Moslems,  than  even 
in  Southern  India.  ^  Creeds  have  changed,  races  have  mingled,' 
says  their  historian,  <  and  names  have  been  effaced  from  the 

*  page  of  history ;  bat  in  this  corner  of  civilisation,  we  have  no 
^  such  result :  the  Rajpoot  remains  the  same  singular  being  as 

*  in  the  days  of  Alexander/ 

Without  adopting  the  avowedly  crude  speculations  of  Sir  Wit 
Ham  Jones,  respecting  the  Hindu  empires  of  Ayodhia  and  Indra- 
prestha,  it  cannot  admit  of  doubt,  because  the  fact  is  established 
by  relics,  and  by  evidence  of  infinitely  more  value  than  tradi- 
tion, that,  at  a  period  very  remote,  Hindostan  was  the  seat  of 
an  extensive,  a  flourishing,  an  enlightened  dominion«    *  A  peo^ 

*  pie,*  observes  a  very  fierce  Hindu-ma8tix,f  *  who  could  pro* 
^  duce  works  on  philosophy  and  theology,  like  the  Vedas  and 
'  Darshanas ;  on  civil  and  canon  law,  like  the  Smritis ;  whos^ 
'  poets  were  capable  of  writing  the  Mah&bhft^rata,  the  R&m&yana^ 

<  and  the  Sri  Bbigavata;  whose  libraries  contained  works  on  phl- 

<  lology,  astronomy,  medicine,  the  arts,  8tc. ;  and  whose  colleges 

*  were  filled  with  learned  men  and  students,  can  never  be  placed 

*  among  barbarians.'  North-western  India  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  rich  and  powerful  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  Greek 
history,  who  represents  the  last  Satrapy  of  Darius  Hysta^pei^, 
consisting  of  the  country  on  the  Indus,  (the  historian's  descrip- 
ti<m  of  which  applies.  Major  Rennell  says,  literally  to  Rajpootana,) 
as  '  the  most  numerous  nation  known  ;'  and  adds,  that  it  con- 
tributed six  hundred  talents  in  golden  ingots,:):  a  tribute  far  ex- 
ceeding, according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  that  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  one  of  the  richest  satrapies.  Arrian  likewise  attests 
the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  the  power  of  this  portion  of 


♦  The  term  *  Rajpoot'  is  an  idiomatical  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
Rc^aputray  *  the  son  of  a  king.'  The  Rajpoots  are  considered  to  be  the 
only,  or  at  least  the  purest  remains,  of  the  Chyhatrisa  caste,  to  which 
the  ancient  princes  of  India  belonged. 

t  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  p  lltal.  c.  95i       -' 
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India.''^     It  iff  highly  intereBting)  then,  to  hiTefitigate  the  traces 
of  this. ancient  civiliBation, — to  search  for  even  tbe  mutilated  re- 
lics of  a  government  2000  years. old ;  and,  after  having  expend- 
ed so  mnch  laborious  study,  with  so  little  compaiatiye  effect,  in 
the  south  and.  east  of  India,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  facilities 
now  afforded  for  research  in  the  west,  ,will  not  be  neglected.    • 
Although,  until  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Me- 
moir of  Central  India,  a  few  casual  and  scanty  notices  were  all 
that, modern  writers  added  to  the  meagre  accipunts  of  the  Raj- 
poots given  by  early  travellers ;  they  were  described  by  these  tra- 
Tellers  in  terms  calculated  to  provoke  curiosity.     The  power  of 
their  princes,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  India  was  enslaved  by 
the  Moguls ;  the  courage  and  generous  qualities  of  the  people, 
^re  extolled  by  authors  of  different  nations,  English,  French, 
and  German,  who  visited  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
.teenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  our  ambassador  to  the  Mogul 
.Court,  in  1615,  mentions,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  a  Rajpoot  prince  whom  he  met  there,  ^  the  true  de- 
.'  scended  heir  of  Porus,  that  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  call- 
'  ^  ed  Ranna  ;'f  and  he  describes,  as  well  as  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert,:]: in  glowing  colours,  the  splendid  remains  of  Cheetore,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Mewar.    Mandelslo,  who  visited  the  court  of 
Jehangir»  a  few  years  after  Roe,  expatiates  upon  the  power  of 
.the  Riupoot  princes,  then  vassals  of  the  empire.  •  Hawkins,  in 
1610,  found  that  most  of  the  great  munsubdars  at  Agra  were 
.llajpoots;   and  Master  Nicholas  Withington,  a  plain-spoken 
Englishman,  <  which  was  left  in  the  Mogul's  city  by  Captain 
^  Best,'  in]  1613,  tells  us,  in  his  Tractate  published  by  Purchas, 
that  '  the  Mogul  says,  the  Razbootch  knows  as  well  to  die  as 
/  any  in  the  world.'  That  accurate  traveller,  Bernier,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  military  virtues  of  the  Rajpoots^  observing,  that 
they  wanted  nothing  but  order  and  discipline  to  make  excellent 
soldiers,  which  is  exactly  true  at  the  present  day ;  that  they 
were  superior  to  the  troops  of  the  Mogul ;  and  that  the  latter 
kept  them  in  subjection  by  dexterously  fomenting  the  discord 
which  sprung  out  of  the  conflicting  interests,  feuds,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  different  states,  which  have  ever  proved  the  bane  of 
this  marlial  race. 


*  Lib.  V.  c.  25.  • 

f  JRana  is  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Mewar.  The  descent  of  the  family 
from  PoruSy  is  nearly  as  apocryphal  as  their  own  asserted  genealogy,  de- 
rived from  the  Sun^ 

X  The  details  given  by  Herbert,  respecting  Western  India,  are  full  and 
ncevof/tef  but  9sdly  disguised  by  bis  vile  affectation  and  Euphuism. 
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^  Thit  tefitimony  of  Mahommedan  writers  is  still  more  favour* 
able  to  the  Rajpdot  character,  because  it  is  often  wrung  from  un« 
willing  witnesses.  In. that  curious  work,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
lEmperor  Baber^  written  by  himselfr-perhaps,  without  exception^ 
the  best  translated  and  best  edited  work  in  our  language— - 
the  accomplished  King  of  Ferghana  reluctantly  acknowledges 
that  he,>was  almost  foiled  by  the  Me.war  prince  and  his  Rajpoot 
auxiliaries. ,  Hemayoon,  -Akbar,  and  Jehangir,  (who  was  the  son 
of  a  BkjpbOt  prip^eto,)  wielding  the  whole  force.of  the  empire, 
and  aided  by  recreant  Rajpoots,  were  unable  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  this  corner  of  India,  as  the  latter  rather  coyly  con- 
fesses in  his  own  Memoirs;  confirming  the  remark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  that  the  emperor  subdued  the  Prince  of  Mewar  '  more  by 
^  composition  than  by  force,  having  rather  bought  him  than 
<  won  him.'    •  '    '    ' 

From  its  geographical  character  and  position,  Rajpootana  is 
an  outwork  of  India,  in  a  quarter  upon  which  a  land  invasion 
is  mjo^X  likely  to  burst ;  it  has  consequently  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  struggle,  when  its  boundaries  were  much  wider 
than  they  are  at  present.  From  the  time  of  Alexander,  till  the 
establishment  pf  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  there  are  records 
of  distinct  inroads  of  hostile  people,  assimilated  to  each  other 
(mly  by  the  ferocity  with  which  they  strove  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  the  arts  of  Rajasthan.  To  their  being  placed  in  this 
post  of  danger— a  country  in  many  parts  studded  with  natural 
fortresses,  and  well  adapted  for  defence— may  be  attributed,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  heroic  character,  and  martial  propensities, 
of  the  Rajpibot  tribes,  which  have  been  cherished  amongst  them 
by  institutions  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  feudal  and 
chivalric  customs  of  the  West. 

Colonel  Tod,' whose  splendid  work  is  before  us,  possessed  ad- 
vantages, accidental  as  well  as  inherent,  for  the  office  of  histo- 
rian of  Rajpootana,  not  often  combined.    He  was  officially  em- 
ployed, in  the  whole,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  country ; 
latterly  as  political  agent  from  the  British  government  to  the 
.  Western  States,  when  they  became  our  subsidiary  allies*    The 
disoi^uized  condition  of  the  States,  exhausted  by  Mahratta  ex- 
actions, and  swarming  with  thieves,  afforded  a  fine  opportunity 
'  to  a  person  of  his  ardent  temperament  to  endeavour  to  re-adjust 
the  scattered  fragments  of  government.     He  tried,  and  he  ap- 
'  pears  to  have  succeeded  almost  beyond  hope.     Colonel  Tod  has 
drawn  a  contrast  between  Mewar  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was,  which 
is  really  astonishing ;  and  if  we  scrupled  to  trust  the  fidelity  of 
,  his  picture,  the  representation  given  by  a  perfectly  disinterested 
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-witneeis,  Bishop  HeW,*  of  the  nature  of  hig  services)  and  of  the 
gratitude  with  which  they  have  impressed  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  banish  all  doubts  of  the  fact. 

An  enthusiastic  fondness  for  the  undertaking)  which  can  be 
discerned  throughout  his  work,  made  Colonel  Tod  seise  upon 
every  opportunity  offered  by  the  facilities  of  his  situation)  and 
by  the  grateful  sensibility  of  the  Rajpoot  authorities)  to  collect 
historical  data  of  every  kind ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  prodigious  mass  of  materials)  which  diffuse  a 
clearer  and  steadier  light;  than  has  hitherto  been  cast  upon 
Hindu  antiquities. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  con>- 
tents  of  this  formidable  quarto  of  800  pageS)  being  the^r«^ 
volume  of  the  work.  The  undertaking  is  somewhat  difficult ; 
for,  independently  of  the  great  bulk  and  variety  of  the  mate- 
rials) there  is  a  want  of  condensation  throughout,  for  which)  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  Colonel  Tod's  shattered  health  affords  too  good 
«n  excusC)  but  which  grievously  embarrasses  an  epitomist* 

A  brief  dissertation  on  the  geography  of  Rajasthan  is  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  map)  constructed  almost  exclusively 
from  the  indefatigable  surveys  of  the  author*    Colonel  Tod 


♦  *  All  the  prorinces  of  Mewar  were,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
their  connexion  with  the  British  goyemment,  under  the  administration  of 
Captain  Tod,  whose  name  appears  to  be  held  in  a  degree  of  affection  and 
^respect,  by  all  the  upper  and  middling  classes  of  society,  highly  honour- 
able to  him,  and  sufficient  to  rescue  these  poor  people  from  the  often 
repeated  charge  of  ingratitude.  At  Dabla,  and  in  our  subsequent  stagey, 
we  were  continually  asked  by  the  cutwals,  &c«  after  <^  Tod  Sahib,"  whe- 
ther his  health  was  better  since  his  return  to  England,  and  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  their  seeing  him  again.  On  being  told  it  was  not  like- 
ly, they  all  expressed  much  regret;  saying  that  the  country  had  never 
■^ known  quiet  till  he  came  among  them,  and  that  every  body,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  except  thieves  and  Pindarries,  loved  him.  At  Bheelwara,  every 
one  was  full  of  Captain  Tod's  praise.  The  place  had  been  entirely  ruined 
by  Jumsheed  Khan,  and  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  when  Captain 
Tod  persuaded  the  Ranah  to  adopt  measures  for  enconn^ifing  the  owners 
of  land  to  return,  and  foreign  merchants  to  settle.  He  hims^f  drew  np.a 
code  of  regulations  for  them ;  obtained  them  an  immunity  from  taxes  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  sent  them  patterns  of  different  articles  of 
English  manufacture  for  their  imitation.  He  also  gave  money  liberally 
to  the  beautifying  their  town.  In  short,  as  one  of  the  merchants^  who 
called  on  me,  said,  <<  It  ought  to  be  called  Tod-gunge  ;  but  there  is  no 
need,  for  we  shall  never  forget  him.''  Such  praise  as  this,  from  people 
who  had  no  further  hopes  of  seeing  or  receiving  any  benefit-  from  him,  is 
indeed  of  sterling  value.'— Heber's  Narrativey  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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transports  tlid  reftdeif  to  the  top  of  Mount  Aboo,  ihe  <  Saints^ 
<  Pinnacle' — the  Rajpoot  Olympus — 5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea^  and  in  a  bold,  graphic  style^  dashes  off  a  kind  of 
panoramic  sketch  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  great  Patar^  or  Table  Land,  diversified  by  cluster- 
ing ridges,  penetrated  by  the  Cali  Bind  and  Parbutty  rivers,* 
and  stretching  away,  in  bold  ranges,  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  mountainous  part  of  Raj-f 
pootana,  which  is  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  strong  buttresses 
of  the  Aravulli  chain,  comprehends  Mowar,  Harouti,  (including 
the  states  of  Boondi  and  Kotah,)  and  Kerowli. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  ihe  Annals  of 
Mewarj  the  modern  Oudipore,  the  chief  state  of  Rajasthan. 

History  is  considered  to  be  an  art  unknown  in  India.    If  by 
hisiory  we  understand  that  specific  form  of  composition  adoptea 
by  Thui^dides  and  Livy,  Hindu  science  cannot  be  vindicated 
from  this  reproach.     The  history  of  Cashmeer,  translated  by 
Mr  Wilson  <^  Calcutta,  a  solitary  specimen  of  ancient  Hindif 
history,  discovered  by  the  most  persevering  diligence,  may  b^ 
regarded  as  an  accidental  anomaly.     Orissa  is  said  to  possess 
original  histories  of  its  foodem  kings,  who  reigned  till  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  such  works  are  cited  in  a  recentf 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.    It  is  remarkable  that  the 
people  of  this  province  are  described  as  the  most  effeminate,  as 
well  as  the  dullest  and  most  stupid,  throughout  India.   Modern 
works  of  history  by  Hindus,  in  Persian  and  the  dialects,  are  not 
uncommon.     There  is  a  Rajavali,  or  history  of  kings,  by  a  cerw 
tain  MrilluDJaya  Yidyalankara,  a  native  of  Bengal,  now  living, 
we  believe,  which  is  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  events  from  King 
Vicratna,  and  discovers  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  probabi- 
lity.*    The  truth  is^  that  a  mode  of  writing  so  severe  as  our 
historical  composition,  and  which  chains  down  the  mind  to  a 
narrative  of  facts,  seems  nnsuited  to  the  taste  of  Asiatics,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  character  impressed  upon  Eastern 
literature  in  general.  All  the  intellectual  offspring  of  the  Hindus 
bear  the  mark  of  imi^nation  upon  them.  Poetry  tinctures  their 
astronomy,  their  metaphysics,  even  their  musical  treatises,  in 
which  modes,  and  their  subordinate  modifications,  are  personi- 
fied as  Ragas  and  Raginis.     To  assert,  however,  that  India  is 
destitute  of  works  of  an  historical  nature,  is,  we  apprehend,  to 
assume  that  which  is  utterly  improbable,  as  well  as  contrary  to 


.  *  Even  the  Raj  Toringiai,  or  History  of  Cashmeer,  records  reigns  of 
^9a  and  300  years  I 
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the  fadt«  The  Pdratiafl/  the  Cheritras^  the  heroic  poems,  the 
dramas  of  the  Hindus,  are  historical  works,  more  or  less  adul- 
terated and.dehased  with  absurdities,  from  which,  however,  the 
work  of  Herodotus  himself  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

Before  we  can  decide  this  interesting  point,  we  must  enlarge 
our  acquaintance  with  ancient'  Hindu  literature,  which,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  is  almost  unexplored,  considering  that  there 
exist  vast  libraries  yet  untouched;  and  that  of  the  eighteen 
learned  languages  of  India,  equally  refined  with  the  Sanscrit, 
(one  of  which  may  have  been  expressly  appropriated  to  history,) 
we  know  the  names  merely  of  some  half  dozen.  Colonel  Tod 
tells 'us,  Imd  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  <  immense  libraries, 

<  inlyarious  parts  of  India,  are  still  intact,  which  have  survived 
^  thel  devastations  of  the  Islamite :  the  collections  of  Jessulmer 

<  and  Puttun,  for  example,  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  even  the 

<  lynx*eyed  AUa.    Many  other  minor  collections,  consisting  of 

<  thdusa^kids  of  volumes  each,  exist  in  Central  and  Western  India, 

<  some  of  which  are  the  private  property  of  princes,  and  others 
*  belong  to  the  Jain  communities.' 

It  is  from  such  records  as  those  just  before  referred  to,  espe- 
cially the  poems  of  Chund,  the  great  bard  of  Rajasthan,  aided 
and  elucidated^  by  inscriptions,  coins,  charters,  and  legendary 
tales,  that  Col6nel  Tod,' with  painful,  yet  patient  diligence,  com- 
piled his  account  of  Mewar,  in  the  country  itself,  where  every 
valley  is  eloquent  with  tradition,  ^  and  amongst  the  interesting 
people  he  has  described.  These  favourable  contingencies  have  im- 
parted to  his  work  much  of  the  freshness  and  fidelity-  of  a  native 
composition,  with  some  of  its  defects,  particularly  a  diffuseness, 
and  an  occasional  turgidity  of  style. 

The  following  is  a  concise  epitome  of  the  history  of  Mewar, 
after  it  emerges  from  the  mist  of  fable,  in  which  the  early  trans- 
actions of  all  nations  are  enwrapped :  Keneksen,  the  founder  of 
the  Gehlote  dynasty  of  Mewar,  the  descendant  of  the  sun,  and 
of  the  stock  of  Rama,  is  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  the 
north  of  India  to  Saurashtra,  in  the  year  201  of  the  Sam  vat 
era,  or  a.d.  145.  -  We  almost  lose  the  thread  of  the  history  of 
this  family,  however,  till  a.d.524,  whenBalabhipbora,  the  capital 
of  their  state,  was  sacked  by  '  barbarians  from  the  north.'  The 
daughter  of  the  reigning  prince  alone  escaped.  She  left  an  infismt 
named  Goha,  (whence  the  patronymic  of  the  family,  Gohilotc, 
corrupted  to  Gehlote,)  who  was  nurtured  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tain's with  the  Ravage  Bheels,  grew  up  a  daring  and  lawless  cha- 
racter, and  finally  wrested  from  its  possessor  the  principality  of 
Edur.  Goha's  eighth  descendant  was  assassinated  by  his  Bheel 
subjects,  and  expelled  from  Edur,  The  infant  heir,  Bappa,  was 
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preserved  in  the  Alpine  recesses  of  the  Aravulli ;  and  tradition 
relates  numerous  incidents  of  his  early  history,  in  which  the  real 
is,  as  usual)'  discoloured  by  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
Bappa,  however,  established  his  authority  in  Mewar,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Cheetore,  which  had  belonged  toabranch  of  his  family, 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  palladium  of  the  state.  This 
event  took  place  A.D..728,  as  ascertained  by  Colonel  Tod,  by  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  peculiar  era,  the  Balabhi  Samvat,  375 
years  subsequent  to  that  of  Vicramaditya,  or  the  common  Sam- 
vat. It,  was  at  this  period  that  the  Moslems  first  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  Colonel  Tod  seems  justified  in  ascribing  to  Bappa, 
amongst  other  heroic  deeds,  the  defeat  of  Mahommed  bin  Kasim^ 
who  headed  the  invaders. 

Between  Bappa  and  Sacti  Komar,.  a.d.  968,  nine  obscure 
princes  intervened,  during  whose  period  the  Moslems  invaded 
Rajpootana,  and  assaulted  Chcetore.  The  date  of  Sacti  Kpmar,  as 
given  by  the  Mewar  chronicles,  is  confirmed  by  a  Sanscrit  in- 
scription found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Aitpoor,  '  the  city  of  the 
^  sun,'  now  deserted  and  forgotten,  but  which,  the  inscription 
testifies,  nipe  centuries  back,  ^  derived  its  beauty  from  the  inter- 
^  course  of  merchants,  and  in  which  there  was  but  a  single  evil,. 
<  the  killing  darts  from  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair.' 

From  Komar  to. Samarsi,  a.d.  1206,  fifteen  princes  are  dis-f^ 
missed  in  a  single  paragraph;  their  reigns  appear  to  have. been 
wasted  in  wars  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  with  the  ^  bar- 

*  barian.'  Samarsi  is  celebrated  in  the  works  of  Chund,  the 
Rajpoot  Homer,  the  chronicler  of  Pirthi-Raj,  the  last,  of  the 
Tnar  (Hindu)  sovereigns  of  Delhi;  he.  had  married,  the. sister 
of  Pirthi-Raj,  whom  he  resembled  in  personal  heroism.  In 
conjunction  with  this  Hindu  Rolando,  he  vrithstood  the  assault 
of  Shabudin,  on  the  Caggar,  and  fell  with  the^fiower  of  their 
chivalry.  With  these  two  heroes  sank  the  Chohan  empire  of 
Hindostan.     ^  Scenes  of  devastation,  plunder,   and  ^massacre 

*  commenced,'  says  the  historian,  }  which  lasted,  through, ages, 
^  during  which  all  that  was  sacred  in  .religion  or  celebrated  in 

*  art  was  destroyed  by  these  ruthless  and  barbarous  invaders. 
^  The  noble  Rajpoot,  with  a  spirit  of  constancy  and.  enduring 

*  courage,  seized  every  opportunity  to  turn  upon  his  oppressor. 
^  By  his  perseverance  and  valour  he  wore  out.  entire  dynasties 
^  of  foes,  alternately  yielding  to  his  ^^  fate,"  or  restricting  the 
^  circle  of  conquest ;  and  every  road  in  Rajasthan.  was  moisten- 
^  ed  with  torrents  of  blood  of  the  spoiled  or  the  spoiler.  In 
'  these  desperate  conflicts  entire  tribes  were  swept  away,  whose 
^  names  are  the  sole  memento  of  their  former  existence  and  ce-* 
Uebrity.' 
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The  heroifim  of  the  Rajpoot  character  is  developed  oeca^ion* 
ally  even  in  their  females.  The  widow  of  Samarsi  rallied  the 
Hajpoot  chiefs  around  her  infant  son;  gave  battle  to  one  of 
the  Mahommedan  generals,  and  defeated  him. 

The  history  of  the  state  becomes,  from  this  period,  more  con** 
nected  and  more  aathentic.  It  is,  however,  little  else  than  a 
record  of  domestic  feuds  and  foreign  wars.  In  the  space  of 
half  a  century  no  less  than  nine  princes  reigned  in  Cheetore,  of 
whom  six  fell  in  battle.  In  the  year  12*75,  Alla-O'-din  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  this  city,  which  was  sacked,  with  cir- 
enmstances  of  characteristic  atrocity.  The  Hindu  bard  has 
Ihrown  the  mantle  of  poetry  over  this  transaction ;  he  relates^ 
that  love,  not  ambition,  was  the  motive  which  incited  the  Pa- 
tan  emperor  to  attack  Cheetore;  that  the  charms  of  the  fair 
Pudmani  had  won  his  heart.  This  disastrous  event,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  era  in  the  Me  war  annals,  was  attended 
-by  one  of  those  frightful  exhibitions  of  self-sacrifice  which  cha- 
racterise the  Hindus,  and  cannot  be  paralleled,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, in  any  other  civilized  country.  Prior  to  the  desperate 
-sally  of  the  besieged,  preparations  were  made  for  the  horrible 
j*ite  termed  johur,  in  which  the  females  devote  themselves 
to  the  flames,  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  honour.  Fu- 
neral pyres  were  lighted  in  subterranean  chambers;  the  defend- 
ers of  Cheetore  beheld  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  fair 
Pudmani,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  march  in  solemn 
{>rocession  to  the  cavern ;  the  opening  was  closed  upon  them, 
And  the  wreaths  of  horrid  smoke  gave  a  kind  of  supernatural 
Impulse  to  the  furious  valour  of  the  Rajpoots,  as  they  carried 
death  or  met  it  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  Alia. 

The  heir  of  Mewar  was  still  preserved,  and  he  proved  a  hero. 
Taking  refuge  in  Kailwara,  at  the  extremity  of  the  state,  full  of 
intricate  defiles,  he  waited,  like  Alfred,  with  his  faithful  adhe- 
rents, for  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  patrimony.  By  dexte- 
rity he  retrieved  Cheetore,  and  by  valour  he  retained  it.  The 
<  Standard  of  the  Sun'  was  raised  once  more,  and  Mahmood, 
the  successor  of  Alia,  was  defeated,  made  a  prisoner,  confined 
in  the  very  Cheetore  which  his  predecessor  had  sacked,  yet  li- 
•berated  upon  surrendering  Ajmer  and  other  conquests,  and  pay- 
ing a  ransom  of  50  lacs  of  rupees  and  100  elephants.  So  say 
the  Mewar  annals;  but  Ferishta  suppresses  this  victory  over 
the  Ghiiji  monarch. 

The  next  two  centuries  saw  this  Rajpoot  state  almost  at  the 
pinnacle  of  its  splendour :  a  succession  of  great  princes  en- 
larged her  territory,  and  left  durable  memorials  of  their  power 
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and  their  virtues  in  magnificent  public  works,  and  splendid  em« 
bellishments  of  the  capital,  in  which  Alia  had  spared  but  one 
ancient  work,  a  Jain  temple,  still  subsisting*  * 

Between  the  Rahtores  (the  Marwar  Rajpoots)  and  the  Seeso- 
dias  of  Mewar,  there  arose  a  fierce  feud  in  this  interva],  which 
led  to  disastrous  consequences;  and  asthecauseof  it  illustrates 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  this  people-^their  fastidious  deli- 
eaoy  of  sentiment — ^it  deserves  to  be  noticed* 

When  Lakha,  the  rana  of  Mewar,  was  advanced  in  years,  a 
proposal  of  marriage  came  from  the  Rahtore  prince,  to  affiance 
his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  Mewar.  Chonda,  the  young  prince, 
was  absent  when  the  ^  cocoa-nut,'  the  pledge  of  the  marriage 
proposal,  arrived ;  and  the  old  chief  playfully  observed,  that  he 
supposed  it  was  not  intended  for  him.  The  mere  surmise  was 
sufficient  to  shook  the  delicacy  of  Chonda,  who  declined  accept- 
ing the  pledge;  and,  as  it  could  not  be  returned  without  a  mor* 
tid  affrdnt  to  the  sender,  the  old  rana  agreed  to  wed  the  lady 
hinuelf,  provided  Chonda  renounced  his  birthright  in  the  event 
of  a  son  being  born.  Chonda  swore  assent  by  Eklinga,  the 
guardian  deity  of  Mewar,  supposing,  perhaps,  the  event  impro- 
bable; a  son  was  bom;  Chonda  observea  his  oath;  and  the 
order  of  primogeniture  was  unhappily  changed,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  many  misfortunes.  As  the  young  rana  gained  the 
ihrone  through  a  violation  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  his  father^ 
^  he  lost  it  and  his  life  by  a  similar  indiscretion  on  his  own* 
^e  inadvertently  enquired  of  an  uncle,  the  natural  brother  of 
his  father,  the  name  of  a  particular  tree^  which  was  construed 
into  a  reflection  upon  the  uncle's  pedigree,  he  being  the  son  of 
a  ca97>enl(er'5  daughter;  and  the  rana  was  assassinated,  a.d.  1419. 

The  effects  of  this  crime,  and  of  a  subsequent  parricide,  seem 
scarcely,  however,  to  have  produced  so  much  injury  to  Mewar 
as  the  discord  between  the  heroic  sons  of  Raemul.  This  rana 
was  a  man  of  valour,  and  routed  the  king  of  Delhi.  His  sons^ 
Sanga,  (afterwards  the  competitor  of  Baber,)  and  Pirthi-Raj, 
^who  emulated  the  deeds  of  the  Chohan  emperor,  his  name-« 
sake,)  conceived  a  deadly  enmity  towards  each  other.  Their 
battles  are  related  with  a  precision  which  shows  the  exactitude 
with  which  events  must  have  been  recorded  in  those  days.  Co- 
lonel Tod  has  inserted  a  very  characteristic  dialogue  between 
Hrthi-Raj  and  his  uncle  Soorajmul,  in  the  inter\'al  of  one  of 


*  When  Roe  and  Herbert  visited  the  ruins  of  this  city,  the  number  of 
temples  was  upwards  of  100,  *  all  of  stone,'  says  the  latter,  <  white,  and 
^  well  polished;  albeit  now  inhabited  by  storks;  owls^  and  bats,'  ^ 
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tbeir  single  combats^  which  is  preserved  in  a  MS,  of  this  date, 
belonging  to  a  successor  of  SoorajmuL 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  history  of  Mewar,  is  its  inva- 
sion by  the  emperor  Baber.  At  that  period  the  gadi  was  filled 
by  Sanga,  orSinka,.as  he  is  termed  by  Mahommedan  writers — a 
|iame  worthy  of  being  ranked  amongst  the  brightest  on  the  page 
of  Indian  history.  Mewar  was,  at  this  time,  *  on  the  apex  of 
<  her  glory ;'  for  the  rana  had  entirely  allayed  the  disorders  oc- 
casioned by  the  intestine  feuds  of  his  family;  he  had  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  slate ;  he  controlled  the  greater  part  of 
Rajasthan;  even  Mar  war  and  Amber  did  him  homage;  and, 
but  for  the  irruption  of  the  Jagatai,  he  might  have  attained  the 
crown  of  the  Chacraverta,  or  <  universal  potentate.'  He  could 
lead  into  the  field  80>000  horse,  with  500  war  elephants,  and 
was  attended  by  seven  rajas  of  the  highest  rank,  nine  raos,  and 
104  chieftains  bearing  the  titles  of  rawul  and  rawut« 

*  A  descendant  of  the  Toorsbka  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  ancient  foe  of  the 
children  of  Soorya  and  Chandra  (the  sun  and  moon),  was  destined  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  Pooran,  which  foretold  dominion  "  to  the  Toonshka, 
*'  the  Yavan,"  and  other  foreign  races,  in  Hind ;  and  the  conquered  made 
a  right  application  of  the  term,  Toarkf  hoth  as  regards  its  ancient  and 
its  modern  signification^  when  applied  to  the  conquerors  from  Toorkis- 
tan,  Baher,  the  opponent  of  Sanga,  was  king  of  Ferghana,  and  of  Toorki 
race.  His  dominions  were  on  hoth  sides  the  Jaxartes,  a  portion  of  an- 
cient Sakatai  or  Saca-Dwipa  (Scythia),  where  dwelt  Tomyris,  the  Getic 
queen,  immortalized  hy  Herodotus,  and  where  her  opponent  erected  Cy- 
ropolis,  as  did  in  after  times  the  Macedonian  his  most  remote  Alexandria* 
From  this  region  did  the  same  Gete,  Jit,  or  Yuti,  issue  to  the  destruction 
of  Bactria,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  also  five  subse* 
quent  thereto,  to  found  a  kingdom  in  nonhem  India.  Again,  .one  thou- 
sand years  later,  Baber  issued  with  his  bands  to  the  final  subjugation  of 
India.  As  affecting  India  alone,  this  portion  of  the  globe  merits  deep 
attention ;  but  as  the  ^'  qfficina gentium"  whence  issued  those  hordes  of 
A  si.  Jits,  or  Yeuts,  (of  whom  the  Angles  were  a  branch,)  who  peopled 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,*  and  the  precursors  of  those  Goths  who,  under 
Attila  and  Alaric,  altered  the  condition  of  Europe,  its  importance  is  vastly 
enhanced.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  redundant  population  which 
made  the  descendant  of  Timoor  and  of  Jungheez  abandon  the  Jaxartes 
for  the  Ganges,  but  unsuccessful  ambition ;  for  Baber  quitted  the  delights 
of  Samarcand  as  a  fugitive,  and  commenced  his  enterprise,  which  gave 
him  the  throne  of  the  Panduas,  with  less  than  2000  adherents.' 

The  first  shock  between  these  powerful  rivals  took  place  in 
February  1527,  according  to  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  but  the 
Mewar  annals  place  the  event  in  1528.  The  Toorki  prince  ad^ 
vanced  from  Agra  and  Sikri  to  meet  Sanga,  who  was  in  full 
march  against  the  invader,  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  princes 
of  RajasthaUf    The  rana  encountered  the  advanced  guard  of  thq 
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Tartars,  15,000:  strong,  lit  Kanoa,  and  entirely  destroyed  theiA. 
Other  bodies  met  a  similar  fate.  The  fugitives,  pursued  to  their 
Tery  camp,  carried  dismaying  intelligence  of  the  valour  of  the 
.Rajpoots.  Baber,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  career  of  victory, 
was  forced  to  intrench  his  army.  Fot  nearly  a  month  he  remained 
inactive,  blockaded  in  his  encampment*.  Such  was  his  extre-^- 
mity,  that  he  determined  to  del4r  himself  from  the  seductive 
sin  of  wine^  to  which  Baber,  as  well  as  his  descendants,  Hema- 
yoon  and  Jehwgir,*  were  addicted  to  excess.  He  says,  in  his 
journal,:. 

<  On  Monday  the  23d  of  the  first  Jeuadi,  I  had  meanted  to  survey  my 
posts,  and  in  the  coarse  of  my  ride  was  seriously jstrack  \vxxh  the  reflec- 
,tion  thajLl  h&d; always  resolved,  one  time  ot  another,  to  make  an  effectaal 
repentance.  I  vowed  never  more  to  drink  wine.  Having  sent  for  the  goki 
and  sliver  goblets  and  cups,  with  all  the  other  utensils  used  for  drinking' 
parties,  I  directed  them  to  be  broken,  and  renounced  the  use  of  wine/pu-< 
rifying  ihy  mind.  The  fragments  of  the  goblets  and  other  utensils  of  gold 
and  silver,  I  directed  to  be  divided  amongst  derwishes  and  the  poor.  Thdt 
night  aiid  the  following,  numbers  of  amirs  and  courtiers,  soldiers  and  pet- 
sons  not  in  the  service,  to  the  number  of  nearly  300  men,  made  vows  of 
reformation.  Th^  wine  which  we  had  with  us  we  poured  on  the  ground.  I 
had  previously  made  a  vow,  that  if  I  gained  the  victory  over  Rana  Sanka, 
the  pagan,  I  would  remit  Ibe  temgha  (stamp-tax)  levied  from  Mussulmans. 
At  the  time  when  I  made  this  vow  of  penitence,  Derwish  Muhammad 
Sarban,  and  Sheikh  Zin,  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise.  I  said^  ^*  you 
<<  did  right  to  remind  me  of  this  :  I  renounce  the  temgha  in  all  my  domi- 
'<  nions,  so-  far  as  concerns  Mussulmans  ;*'  and  I  sent  for  my  secretaries, 
and  desired  them  to  write,  and  send  to  all  my  dominions,  firmand  conveying 
intelligence  of  the  two  important  incidents  that  had  occurred/f  • 

Even  these  expedients  failed*   The  emperor  tells  us,  that  *  m 
^  conseqaence  of  preceding  events,  a  general  consternation  and 

*  alarm  prevailed  among  great  and  small ;  there  was  not  a  single 

*  person  who  uttered  a  manly  word,  not  an  individual  who  dell- 

*  vered  a  courageous  opinion  !*  The  king  made,  at  length,  a  sd- 
lemn  appeal  to  the  religion  of  his  troops.  Having  addressed  them 
in  a  strain  of  courage,  bordering  on  desperation,  he  seized  a  mo- 
ment of  excitation,  and  made  his  army  swear  on  the  Koran,  that 

*  none  would  turn  his  face  from  this  warfare,  nor  desert  from  the 


*  Memoirs  of  Jehangtr,  translated  by  Major  Price,  p.  7.  This  emperdr 
tells  us  that  he  had  carried  his  indulgence  in  wine  to  such  excess,  that  bis 
daily  allowance  was  twenty  cups,  and  sometimes  more,  each  cup  contain- 
ing half  a  seer,  equal  to  something  short  of  a  gallon.  This  emperor  was, 
therefore,  what  we  should  now  call  <  a  fiire-botile  man  V 

f  Memoirs  of  Baber,  p.  S54* 
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*  battle  and  alanghter  that  ensue,  till  his  soul  was  separated 

*  from  his  body.'* 

To  this  enthusiasm,  Baber  ascribes  bis  victory  over  the  Raj- 
poot army.  The  Annals,  however,  trace  this  disaster  to  treachery. 
The  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mewar,  was  fought  on  the 
16th  March,  1527 ;  it  commenced  by  an  attack  of  the  Rajpoots  on 
the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Tartars.  Whilst  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful, a  Rajpoot  chieftain,  of  the  Tuar  tribe,  went  over,  by  concert, 
to  Baber,  and  Sanga  was  forced  to  retreat  from  a  field  which 
promised  a  harvest  of  glory,  himself  severely  wounded,  and  th^ 
choicest  of  his  chieftains  slain.  He  died  soon  after,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

The  overthrow  of  Rajpoot  independence  was  not  complete, 
however,  till  the  grandson  of  Baber,  the  great  Akbar,  brought 
his  virtues  to  the  aid  of  his  arms.  It  still  lingered,  nevertheless, 
in  the  fortresses  of  Mewar,  and,  perhaps,  under  less  unfavourable 
circumstances,  might  have  bourgeoned  forth  in  pristine  vigour 
under  Pertap, — whose  interesting  history  fills  the  most  delight- 
ful chapter  in  the  Annals, — had  not  <  the  wily  Mogul'  arrayed 
against  him  his  kindred  in  faith  and  in  blood.  ^  The  princes  of 
^  Marwar,  Amber,  Bikaner,  and  even  Boondi,  late  his  firm  ally, 
^  took  part  with  Akbar,  and  upheld  despotism ;  nay,  even  his  own 

<  brother,  Sagarji,  deserted  him,  and  received,  as  the  price  of  his 

<  treachery,  the  ancient  capital  of  his  race,  and  the  title  which 

*  that  possession  conferred/ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  history  of  this  State 
farther.  When  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls  became  lighter, — and 
when  the  shaking  of  that  powerful  empire  afforded  a  fair  pros- 
pect to  the  Rajpoots  of  recovering  their  ancient  independency, 
they  were  labouring  under  the  enfeebling  vices  which  slavery 
engenders;  and  though  they  made  some  languid  efforts,  yet, 
eventually,  they  submitted,  almost  without  a  struggle,  at  least 
without  a  desperate  struggle,  to  the  Mabrattas.  The  virtues 
of  the  Rajpoot  character  beamed  out  in  the  Ranas  Umra,  the 
amiable  contemporary  of  Jehangir ;  Juggut  Sing,  the  patron 
of  the  arts ;  Raj  Sing,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  letter  to 
Aurungzeb,  which  has  been  so  often  published,  and  the  embel- 
lisher of  the  modern  capital,  Ondipore,f  and  in  a  few  other 
princes;    but  the  exactions  and  unrelenting   tyranqy  of  the 

<  Goths  of  India,'  had  converted  Rajasthan  almost  into  a  desert, 


*  Memoirs  of  Baber,  p.  357. 

f  Begun  by  Oudy  Sing,  when  driyen  from  Cheetore  by  Akbar, 
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when  tlie  British  urmy  penetrated,  for  the  first  tim^,  into  its 
recesses. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  giye  the  reader  some  distinct 
image  of  the  Rajpoot  chai'actery  as  it  is  exemplified  in  their  very 
peculiar  manners  and  institutions.  We  can  only  draw  an  outline^ 
for  considerable  space  would  be  requisite  to  fill  up  the  picture. 

To  the  subject  of  the  religion  and  religious  establishments  of 
tills  people,  Colonel  Tod  has  dedicated  a  large  portion  of  a  dis- 
tinct dissertation  on  their  manners,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  prior  to 
the  publication  of  his  work. 

The  Rajpoots  of  Mewar  are  divided  into  three  sects, — the  fol- 
lowers of  Siva,  the  orthodox  sect,  those  of  Vishnu,  and  the  Jains« 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  is  the  tutelary  deity,*  and  worshipped,  as 
Eklinga,  under  the  monolithic  symbol  (or  Lingam),  or  as  Iswara 
Chaomukhi,  the  quadriform  divinity,  represented  by  a  bust  with 
four  faces.  The  shrine  of  Eklinga  is  in  a  defile'  about  six  miles 
north  of  Oudipore,  on  the  very  spot  where,  it  is  said,  Bappa,  the 
first  of  the  Mewar  princes  of  Cheetore,  discovered  the  phallic 
symbol  of  the  god  imbibing  the  lacteal  juices  from  one  of  the 
kine  he  tended.  The  temple  is  described  by  Colonel  Tod  as  an 
immense  structure,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  elaborately 
carved  and  embellished.  The  most  antique  temples  are  seen 
around  this  sacred  retreat,  either  in  the  dark  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  on  its  rugged  summit,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
at  the  sources  of  streams.  The  hills,  towering  around,  are  of  the 
primitive  formation,  and  their  scarped  summits  are  clustered 
with  honeycombs*  <  It  would  be  difficult,'  he  says,  ^  to  convey 
^  a  just  idea  of  a  temple  so  complicated  in  its  details.  It  is  of 
^  the  form  commonly  styled  pagoda,  and,  like  all  the  ancient  tem-^ 

*  pies  of  Siva,  its  ^ikra^  or  pinnacle,  is  pyramidal,  its  sides  varying 
^  with  the  base,  whether  square  or  oblong.  Under  an  open-vault-' 

*  ed  temple,  supported  by  columns,  and  fronting  the  four- faced 
^  divinity,  is  the  brazeu  bull,  Nanda,  (who  has  his  altar  attached 
^  to  all  the  shrines  of  Iswara,)  of  the  natural  size ;  the  statue  icl 
^  cast,  and  of  excellent  proportions.' 

The  Vaishnus  are  a  growing  sect,  and  fast  encroaching  upon 
the  Saivas ;  and  Colonel  Tod  considers  that  the  predominance 
of  the  mild  doctrines  of  Kaniya  (Vishnu)  over  the  dark  rites  of 
Siva,  is  beneficial  to  Rajpoot  society.   <  Were  the  prevention  of 


*  ♦  The  goYemment  of  Mewar  is  called  by  its  princes  Chaomukhi  raj^ 
in  alhisioa  to  the  quadriform  deity^  who  is  esteemed  the  sovereiga ;  the 
raaa^  yicegerent  only,  . 
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<  female  immolation  the  sole  good  resnlting  from  their  preva- 

<  lencct  that  alone  would  conciliate  our  partiality.  In  fact,  their 
^  tenderness  to  animal  life  is  carried  to  nearly  as  great  an  excess 

<  as  with  the  Jains,  who  shed  no  blood.'  The  most  celebrated  fane 
of  the  Hindu  Apollo  (Kaniya)  is  Nathdwara,  which  has  nothing 
remarkable  in  its  structure  or  situation ;  it  owes  its  celebrity 
entirely  to  the  image  of  Crishna,  said  to  have  been  the  same  that 
has  been  worshipped  at  Mathura  since  his  deification*  Within 
the  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  Nathdwara,  the  criminal  is  safe  from  pursuit ;  the 
rod  of  justice  dares  not  appear  on  the  mount,  nor  the  foot  of  the 
pursuer  pass  the  stream.   *  The  territory  contains  within  its  pre- 

<  cincts  abundant  space  for  the  town,  the  temple,  and  the  esta- 
^  blishments  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  worship* 
^  pers,  and  the  constant  influx  of  yotaries  from  the  most  distant 

*  regions.* 

The  Jains  or  Budhists  of  Rajasthan  are  denominated  vediavan^ 
or  magi*  The  Balabhi  princes  were  of  this  faith,  which  once 
spread  widely  over  India.  Its  votaries  seem  to  have  taken  refuge 
there  from  the  persecutions  in  other  quarters;  and  although  one 
of  the  heterodox  sects,  their  priests,  who  are  men  of  much  learn* 
ing,  are  still  objects  of  great  respect  even  to  the  princes  of  Raj- 
pootana.  This  sect  is  distinguished  by  atheistical  tenets,  and  by 
a  sedulous  observance  of  the  law,  <  thou  shalt  not  kill.'  A  Jain 
prince  lost  his  territory  because  he  refused  to  take  the  field  in 
a  season  when  insects  abounded,  lest  he  should  destroy  life  nn* 
necessarily.  <  The  numbers  and  power  of  these  sectarians,'  re- 
marks Colonel  Tod,  ^  are  little  known  to  Europeans,  who  take 

*  it  for  granted  that  they  are  few  and  dispersed.  To  prove  the 
^  extent  of  their  religious  and  political  power,  it  will  suffice  to 
^  remark,  that  the  pontijBTof  the  Khartra-gatcha,  one  of  the  many 
^  branches  of  this  faith,  has  1 1,000  clerical  disciples  scattered 
^  over  India ;  that  a  single  community,  the  Osi,  or  Oswal,  numbers 

<  100,000  families,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  mercantile 

<  wealth  of  India  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jain  laity.* 

Although  not  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  most  popular  creed 
is  that  of  Crishna,  or  Kaniya.  The  mytho-history  of  this  divinity 
is  full  of  those  incidents  which  captivate  the  imagination  and 
senses :  the  voluptuous  songs  which  enliven  his  festivals ;  the 
elegance  with  which  the  loves  of  Kaniya  and  Radha,  and  the 
luxurious  scenes  in  the  groves  of  Vrij,  are  celebrated  in  the 
beautiful  odes  of  Jydeva,  conspire  to  increase  the  number  of  his" 
Votaries.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  doubt  whether  the  re- 
mark of  Colonel  Tod  b»  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  hete* 
rodoxy  should  not  be  received  cu7n  grano  salis^ 
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A  statute  of  mortmain  is  much  wanted  in  Rajasthan ;  tber^  is 
scarcely  a  state,  it  appears,  in  which  one*firth  of  the  soil  is  not 
assigned  for  the  support  of  the  temples  and  their  ministers* 
-This  is  the  portion  of  the  state  revenue  which  is  alienated  in 
Mewar  in  religious  grants ;  and  such  is  the  scrupulous  apprehen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  princes,  of  the  sin  of  resuming  these  pro- 
digal gifts,  that  in  1818,  when  political  and  other  accidents  had 
left  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  without  representatives  of  the 
original  grantees,  the  rana,  dreading  a  <  residence  of  60,000 
^  years  in  Hell,'  refused  to  resume  them ;  and  some  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  country  is  doomed  to  remain  unproductive.  The 
-shrine  of  Eklinga  is  endowed  with  24  large  villages  from  the  fisc^ 
besides  parcels  of  land  from  the  chieftains ;  but  the  gifts  which 
flow  in  a  perennial  stream  to  the  favoured  shrine  of  Crishna  far 
exceed  the  donations  to  the  other  member  of  the  triad.  <  From 
^  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges — from  the 
^  coasts  of  the  peninsula  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea — the  gifts 

*  of  gratitude  or  fear  are  lavishly  poured  in ;  and  though  the  un- 
^  settled  aspect  of  the  last  century  curtailed  the  transmission  of 

*  the  more  bulky,  but  least  valuable  benefactions,  it  less  affect^ 
^  ed  the  bills  of  exchange  from  the  successful  sons  of  commerce 
^  or  the  l^acies  of  the  dead.    There  is  no  donation  too  great  or 

*  too  trifling  for  the  acceptance  of  Crishna,  from  the  baronial 

*  estate  to  a  patch  of  meadow-land — froih  the  gemmed  coronet, 

*  to  adorn  his  image,  to  the  widow's  mite ;  nor  is  there  a  prin- 

*  cipality  in  India,  which  does  not  diminish  its  fisc  to  add  to  his 

*  revenues.'  His  godship  has  no  objection,  it  appears,  to  receive 
his  tax  in  kind.    *  The  spices  of  the  isles  of  the  Indian  archi* 

*  pelago-^the  balmy  spoils  of  Arabia — the  nard  of  Tartary — the 

*  raisins  and  pistachios  of  Persia— every  variety  of  saccharine 
^  preparation,  from  the  sugar-candy  of  China,  to  the  common 

*  sort — the  shawls  of  Cashmere — the  silks  of  Bengal — the  scarfs 

*  of  Benares?— the  brocades  of  Guzerat,  all  contribute  to  enrich 
^  the  shrine  of  Nathdwara.'  The  Brahmins  who  thus  fatten  upon 
the  people,  and  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  prince,  like 
the  monks  in  the  dark  ages,  do  not  scruple  at  the  grossest  frauds 
to  support  their  ascendency.  Colonel  Tod  says,  there  is  no 
-doubt  that  the  grand  charter  of  Nathdwara  was  a  forgery. 

Next  to  religion,  arms  exert  the  strongest  influence  over  the 
Rajpoots,  and  seem  to  have  moulded  their  character  and  insti- 
tutions into  their  present  shape.  Colonel  Tod  has,  with  much  in- 
genuity and  considerable  research,  digested  into  a  separate  dis- 
sertation a  masfif  of  evidence,  tending  to  show  an  identity  be- 
.tween  the  military  tenures  of  the  Rajpoots  and  the  feudal  sys- 
.tem  of  Europe.  Giving  every  possible  weight  to  the  parallels  and 
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coincidenees  between  the  two  systemiy  pointed  ont  by  Colonel 
Tod,  some  of  which  are  highly  curions,  still,  we  apprehend,  the 
tenure  of  land  on  condition  of  military  serrice,  which  is  an  ex- 
pedient 80  simple,  and  withal  so  obyious,  in  order  to  provide 
for  public  defence,  must  everywhere  produce  incidents  more  or 
less  alike.  <  It  is  easy  to  find  partial  resemblances  to  the  fendal 
<  system,'  says  Mr  Hallam,  in  a  passage  which  Colonel  Tod 
candidly  quotes :  <  such  a  resemblance  of  fieis  may  be  found  in 
^  the  Zemindars  of  Hindustan,  and  the  Timariots  of  Turkey*' 
The  jagheer  system,  invented  by  the  Moguls,  is  a  life-rent 
military  tenure,  resumable  on  failure  of  service*  Let  it  be  re- 
marked, moreover,  that  some  of  the  incidents  selected  by  Co*- 
lonel  Tod  from  our  feudal  law,  were  rigorous  and  oppressive 
Inventions  suggested  by,  and  extracted  from,  that  law,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Norman  jurists,  and  ingrafted  upon  the  pure  and 
simple  system  imported  into  England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors* 
We  may  add,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Rajpoot 
and  the  European  systems,  which  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of  an 
original  identity;  namely,  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  fundamental 
maxim  and  necessary  principle,  that  the  king  is  the  universal 
lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
which  are  derived  from  him  and  held  of  him  upon  service ; 
whereas  such  a  doctrine  appears  to  be  scouted  in  Rajastfaan, 
"where  the  prince's  right  extends,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
merely  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  the  land,  which  is  all  he 
can  grant,  except  from  the  fisc*  This  is  evident  enough  from 
an  anecdote  related  by  our  author.  *  The  Pat  Rani,  or  chief 
^  queen,  on  the  death  of  Prince  Umra,  the  heir-apparent,  in 

*  1818,  bestowed  a  grant  of  fifteen  bigahs  of  land,  in  one  of  the 
'  central  districts,  on  a  Brahmin,  who  had  assisted  in  the  funeral 
'*  rites  of  her  son.  With  grant  in  hand,  he  hastened  to  the  Jat 
'<  proprietor,  and  desired  him  to  make  over  to  him  the  patch  of 
'<  land.  The  latter  coolly  replied,  that  he  would  give  him  €Ul  the 
-*  prince  had  a  right  tOj  ruxmly^  the  tax*  The  Brahmin  threatened 

*  to  spill  his  own  blood  if  he  ^id  not  obey  the  command,  and 

<  gave  himself  a  gash  in  a  limb;  but  the  Jat  was  inflexible, 

*  and  declared  that  he  would  not  surrender  his  patrimony,  (&a^ 

<  pota,)  even  if  he  slew  himself.'  Traits  of  resemblance,  however 
'striking,  in  respect  to  martial  customs,  between  nations  who 
have  nothing  else  in  common — ^whose  languages,  creeds,  and 
civil  customs,  are  radically  dissimilar — may  affi>rd  matter  for 
curious  disquisition,  but  nothing  more. 

The  courage  and  physical  energies  of  the  Rajpoots  distinguish 
!ibein  broadly  from  other  Hindu  races.  Their  annals  teem  with 
examples  of  heroism,  and  until  .'Uieir  independent  was-extiiH 
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guifibed,  they  appear  as  a  nation  af  heroes^  <  There  is  not  a  petty 
* -state  in  Rajasthan  that  has  not  had  its  Thermopylae,  and  scarcely 

*  a  city  that  has  not  produced  its  Leonidas/  says  their  historian. 
The  heroky — ^vangaard,  forlorn  hope  and  post  of  danger, — was 
the  eiivied  privilege  of  one  of  the  families.  When  honour  and 
patriotism  demanded  it,  a  whole  tribe  would  put  on  the  ^  saffron 
^  robe,' — the  signal  of  devotion  to  death, — ^and  perish  to  a  man^ 
sword  in  hand.  The  epithet  *  coward'  they  esteem  a  concentra* 
tion  of  all  other  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  include  every  vice. 

Many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Rajpoot  character  are 
evidently  off-sets  from  the  two  radical  qualities, — superstition 
and  courage.  Even  the  respect  which,  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  respecting  Hindu  manners,  they  pay  to  their  women, 
may  be  traced  to  both.  *  Like  the  ancient  German  or  Scandi- 
^  navian,  the  Rajpoot  consults  the  fair  in  every  transaction ;  from 
^^  her  ordinary  actions  he  draws  the  omen  of  success,  and  he  ap- 

*  pends  to  her  name  the  epithet  devif  or  "  god-like  :"  the  women 
<.  are  nearly  every  thing  with  the  Rajpoot.'  This  deference  seems 
due  to  them :  the  Rajpbotnia  are  depicted  in  very  favourable  eo— 
burs.  They  are  secluded,  it  is  true,  but  not  from  knowledge  ; 
they  are  well  educated,  and  their  accomplishments,  added  to  their 
exemplary  characters  as  wives  and  mothers,  give  them  a  deser-» 
ved  estimation  and  influence  in  Rajpoot  society.  *  Most  erro-* 
^  neous  ideas,'  Colonel  Tod  observes,  ^  have  been  formed  o£ 
^  the  Hindu  female  from  the  pictures  drawn  by  those  who  never 
^  left  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  They  are  represeAted  as.  degra^ 
^  ded  beings,  and  that  not  one  in  many  thousands  can  even  rtadm 
^  I  would  ask  such  travellers  whether  they  knew  the  name  of 
^  Rajpoot,  for  there  are  few  of  the  lowest  chieftains  whose 

*  daughters  are  not  instructed  both  to  read  and  write.  But  o£ 
^  their  intellect  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  whoever  has  had  to 
^  converse  with  a  Rajpootni  guardian  of  her  son's  rights,.  mu8i» 

*  draw  a  very  different  conclusion.'  Of  the  romantic  adventures 
eonnected  with  the  sex,  we  have  an  example  in  the  amour  of 
Sadoo  and  Korumdevi^  an  incident  worthy  of  a  pku^e  in  the 
chronicles  of  knight-errantry. 

<  In  spite  of  their  seclusion/  remarks  Colonel  Tod,  '  the  knowledge  of 
their  accomplishments  and  of  their  personal  perfections  radiates  wherever 
tjje  itinerant  bard  can  travel.  Though  inviaihle  themselves,  they  can  see, 
and  accident  often  favours  public  report,  and  brings  the  object  of  renown 
within  the  sphere  of  personal  observation.  Placed  behind  screens,  they 
see  the  youths  of  all  countries ;  and  there  are  occasions  when  permanent 
impressions  are  made  during  tournaments  and  other  martial  exercises. 
-  ^  The  influence  of  women  on  Rajpoot  society  is  marked  in  every  pi^ 
of  Hindu  history  from  the  most  remote  periods.  What  led  to  the  wars  of 
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Rftina  ?  The  liipe  of  Ska.  WHat  rendel^d  deadly  the  feuds  of  the  Ya^ 
dus  ?  TJie  iofiult  to  DrqopdeTL  What  subjected  the  Uiudn  to  the  do-  • 
minion  of  the  Islamite  ?  The  rape  of  the  princess  of  Cauouj.  In  fine,  the 
cause  which  overturned  kingdoms,  commuted  the  sceptre  to  the  pilgrim's 
staff,  and  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  their  grand  epics,  is  woman.  In. 
ancient,  and  even  in  modern  times,  she  has  had  more  than  a  negative  in 
iBe  choice  of  a  husband,  and  this  choice  fell  on  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 

'  *  It  were  superfluous  to  reason  on  the  effects  of  traditional  histories,  such 
as  these,  on  the  minds  ami  nianners  of  the  females  of  Rajasthan.  They 
form  the  amusement  of  their  lives,  and  the  grand  topic  in  all  their  conver- 
saziones :  they  read  them  with  the  purokU,  and  have  them  sung  by  the 
itinerant  bard,. or  Dholi  minstrel,  ^ho  disseminates  them  wherever  the 
Rajpoot  name  extends.  The  Rajpoot  mother  claims  her  full  share  in  the 
glory  of  her  son,  who  imbibeaat  the  maternal  fount  his  first  rudiments, 
of  chivalry ;  and  the  importance  of  this  parental  instruction  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  ever- recurring  simile,  "  Make  thy  mother  s 
"  milk  resplendent,"-^ the  full  force  of  which  we  have  in  the  powerful, 
though  overstrained,  expression  of  the  Boondi  queen's  joy  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  heroic  death  of  her  son :  *^  The  long-dried  fountain  at  which 
**  he  fed,  jetted  forth  as  she  listened  to  the  tale  of  his  death,  and  the  mar- 
**'  ble  pavement  oa  which  it  fell,  rent  asunder." ' 

This  respect  for  women,  wUcli  Europeans  sire  too  apt  to  re- 
gard as  foreign  to  the  Hindu  institutions,  is  really  an  esstatial 
feature  in  them.     ^  Where  females  are  honoured/  says  Menu, 

*  there  the  deities  are  pleased ;  but  where  dishonoured,  there  all 
^  religious  rites  become  useless.' 

The  Rajpoot  character,  acebrding  to  Colonel  Tod,  includes 
the  qualities  of  high  courage,  patriotism,  loyalty,  honour,  hos- 
pitality,* and' simplicity :  to  this  list  we  add  gratitude,  which 
he  elsewhere  represents  as  the  Rajpodt  *  point  of  honour.'  He 
6bserye8,  ^  Ask  a  Rajpoot  which  is  ih^  greatest  of  crimes  ?  he 
^  will  reply,  goonchor^  •*  forgetfulness  of  favours."  This  is  his 
^most  powerful-term  for  ingratitude.  Gratitude  with  them 
^embraces  everjf  obligation  of  life,  aild  is  insiepdrable  from 
f  swamdhermaf  "  fidelity  to  his  lord.'^  He  who  is  wanting  in 
^  these,  is  not  deemed  fit  talire,  and  is  doomed  to  eternal -pfainv 
'  in  Pluto's  realm  hereafter.^  Their  defects  he  ascribes  niainly 
to  political  causes.  He  denies  that*  deceit  and  falsi^faood  are  com- 
mon in  Rajasthan.  ^  There  are  many  shades,'  he  remarks,  ^  be- 

*  tween  deceit  and  dissimulation  ;  tbQ  one  springs  from  natural 


*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  a  charge  of  inhospitality  against  the 
Hindus,  yet  no  charge  is  less  just.  Bishop  Heber  refutes  it  from  practical 
experience ;  and  the  ob^rvance  of  hospitality  even  towards  an  eneo^y  is 
inculcated  by  a  Hindu  author,  with  great  elegance.:  ^  the  Sandal:  tree  im- 
<  parts  its  fragrance  even  to  the  axe  that  hews  it.' 
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^  depravity  ;  the  other  may  be  assumed,  as  with  the  Rajpdot,  in 
•  self-defence.' 

A  eurse  has  been  entailed  upon  this  people  by  the  introduction 
of  opium,  which  (Colonel  Tod  confesses)  has  robbed  them  of  half 
tbeir  virtues,  whilst  it  heightens  their  vices;  giving  to  their 
natural  bravery  a  character  of  insane  ferocity,  and  to  the  coun- 
tenance which  would  otherwise  beam  with  intelligence,  an  air 
of  imbecility* 

*  Like  all  stimulants/  he  observes,  *  its  effects  are  magical  for  a  time ; 
bnt  the  reaction  is  not  less  certain,  and  the  faded  form,  or  amorphous 
bulk,  too  often  attest  the  debilitating  influence  of  a  drug  which  alike 
debases  mind  and  body.  In  the  more  ancient  epics  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  poppy-juice  as  now  used^  though  the  Rajpoot  has  at  all  times  been 
accustomed  to  his  madhava  ra-peak^  or  <<  intoxicating  cup."  The  essence 
(arac)y  whether  of  grain,  of  roots,  or  of  flowers,  still  welcomes  the  guest, 
but  is  secondary  to  the  opiate.  Umul  lar  kana,  ^*  to  eat  opium  together," 
is  the  most  inviolable  pledge ;  and  an  agreement  ratified  by  this  ceremony 
is  stronger  l^an  any  adjuration.  If  a  Rajpoot  pays  a  visit,  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  Umul  hya  f  "  Have  you  had  your  opiate  ?" — Umul  kaoy  "  Take 
"  your  opiate."  On  a  birth-day,  when  all  the  chiefs  convene  to  congratu- 
late their  brother  on  another  <<  knot  to  his  years,"  the  large  cup  is  brought 
forth,  a  lump  of  opiate  put  therein,  upon  which  water  is  poured,  and  by 
4he  aid  of  a  stick,  a  solution  is  made,  to  which  each  helps  his  neighbour, 
not  with  a  glass,  but  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand  held  to  his  mouth.  To 
judge  by  the  wry  faces  on  this  occasion,  none  can  like  it,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  nauseous  taste,  comfit-balls  are  handed  round.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  animation  it  inspires  :  a  Rajpoot  is  fit  for  nothing  without  his 
umul ;  and  I  have  often  dismissed  their  men  of  business  to  refresh  their 
intellects  by  a  dose — for  when  its  effects  are  dissipating,  they  become  mere 
logs.  Opium  to  the  Rajpoot  is  more  necessary  than  food,  and  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Rana  to  tax  it  highly  was  most  unpopulai*.*  From  the  rising 
generation,  the  author  exacted  promises  that  they  would  resist  initiation 
in  this  vice,  and  many  grew  up  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  taste  of  opium. 
He  will  be  the  greatest  friend  to  Rajastban,  who  perseveres  in  eradicating 
the  evil.  The  valley  of  Oodipoor  is  a  poppy- garden,  of  every  hue  and 
variety,  whence  the  Hindu  Sri  may  obtain  a  coronet  more  variegated  than 
ever  aidomed  the  Isis  of  the  Nile.' 

Notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  this  pernicious  habit  hasy 
doubtless,  flung  over  the  Rajpoot  character,  the  colours  in 
which  Bishop  Heber,  trusting  to  the  information  of  others,  has 
drawn  it,  must  be  aggravated  :  ^  They  have/  he  says,  ^the  vices 


*  The  Rawul  of  Banswarra  complained  of  our  government  in  bitter 
terms  to  Bishop  Heber,  on  acconnt  of  its  increasing  the  price  of  opium, 
though  he  admitted  it  was  a  very  good  one  for  peace>  and  for  putting 
down  robbers. 
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^  of  daves,  added  to  those  of  robbery  with  do  more  regard  td 

<  truth  than  the  natives  of  our  own  provinces,  exceeding  th^xi 

<  in  drunkenness,  fondness  for  opium,  and  sensuality;  whilst 

<  they  have  a  bloodthirstiness,  from  which  the  great  mass  of  the 

<  Hindus  are  very  far  removed.'*  The  testimony  of  a  credible 
witness  like  Colonel  Tod,  the  result  of  long  and  attentive  observa- 
tion—making every  allowance  for  his  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
an  interesting  people,  for  whom  he  evidently  feels  a  strong 
affection — justifies  us  in  pronouncing  this  picture  greatly  over- 
charged. 

We  must  abstain  from  noticing  the  arts,  the  pursuits,  the 
domestic  economy,  and  the  subordinate  traits,  which  make  up 
the  details  of  the  Rajpoot  character.  The  fine  arts  have  decay-p 
ed.  *  We  cannot  march  over  fifty  miles  of  country,'  says  their 
historian,  '  without  observing  traces  of  the  genius,  talent,  and 
^  wealth,  of  past  days ;  though  all  are  now  fast  disappearing.' 
The  architecture  of  Rajpootana  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  un- 
observed. The  exquisite  specimens  exhibited  in  the  plates  to  this 
work,  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Hindus  to  a 
higher  d^ree  of  perfection  in  this  art  than  is  usually  conceded 
to  them.  These  representations  of  Hindu  architecture — espe- 
cially the  ancient  Jain  temple  at  Komulmer,  and  that  at  Ajmer-« 
will  tend,  in  conjunction  with  the  splendid  work  of  Captain 
Grindlay,f  to  dissipate  the  habitual  scepticism  of  Europeans  on 
this  point.  The  Komulmer  structure,  which  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  Colonel  Tod  describes  as 
truly  classic  in  design.  The  chaste  simplicity  of  the  style  is 
characteristic  of  the  Jain  system  of  worship,  and  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  Sdivas  and 
other  polytheists.  It  is  assigned  to  the  period  (b.  c«  200)  when 
Sumpriti  Raja,  of  the  family  of  Chandragupta,  or  Sandracottus, 
bore  sway  in  these  regions.  The  Ajmer  temple,  of  which  an 
interior  view  is  given,  is  a  remarkable  building.  It  is  ako  a 
very  ancient  specimen  of  Hindu  architiecture,  and  a  very  perfe<?t 
one.  The  interior  is  an  extensive  saloon,  the  ceiling  supported 
by  a  quadruple  series  of  columns,  those  of  the  centre  beii^  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  vaulted  coverings;  whilst  the  latercd 
portion,  which  is  fiat,  is  divided  into  compartments  of  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture. 

^  But  tbe  columns  are  roost  worthy  of  attention ;  they  are  unique  in 


*  Narrative,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

f  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Architecture,  chiefly  on  the  Western  side 
of  India. 
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^ign^  and,  with  tl^e  exeeption  of  tlie  Cst^ •templas,  parolaUf  avMmgal 
the  oldest  now  existing  in  India.  Like  all  these  portions  of  Hindn  archie 
tectnre,  their  ornan^ents  are  very  complex,  and  the  obseryer  will  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  their  dissimilarity.  It  was  evidently  a  rule  in  the  art 
to  make  the  ornaments  of  every  part  unlike  the  other.  There  may  be 
forty  columns,  but  no  two  alike.  The  ornaments  of  the  base  are  peculiar, 
both  as  to  form  and  execution ;  the  lozenges,  with  the  rich  tracery  sur- 
inonnting  them,  might  be  transformed,  not  inappropriately,  to  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  The  projections  from  the  various  parts  of  tho 
shaft,  (which,  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  compared  to  the  corresponding 
projections  of  the  cc^umns  in  the  Dtwma  at  Milan,)  witk  the  small  niches 
«till  containing  the  atatnes,  thoQ^  occasionally  mutilated,  of  the  pontiffs 
of  the  Jains,  give  them  a  character  which  strengthens  the  comparison. 
Here  and  there  occurs  a  richly^  carved  corbeille,  which  still  farther  sus* 
lains  the  analogy  between  the  two  systems  of  architecture ;  and  the  capit 
Jals  are  at  once  strong  and  delicate.  The  central  vault,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  constructed  after  the  same  fashion  as  that  described  at  Nadole : 
but  the  concentric  annulets,  which  in  that  ate  plain,  in  this  are  one  blaze 
of  ornaments,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  ceiling,  are  too  elaborate  and 
complicated  for  description,' 

The  politic&l  relations  of  this  laterestiDg  country  with  th^ 
British  empire  in  the  East  constitute  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tances especially  a,t  the  present  moment,  when  our  Indian  G07 
vernment  is  undergoing  a  minute  scrutiny,  with  a  view  of  cor^ 
recting  its  obvious  imperfections,  and  introducing  into  it  such 
ameliorations  as  twenty  years'  experience,  in  a  very  eventful 
period  of  Indian  history,  shall  have  suggested.  With  a  few  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  we  shall  bring  our  review  to  a  close, 

A  country  parcelled  into  separate  states,  with  institutions 
such  as  have  been  described,  however  formidable  when  attacked, 
is  not  likely  to  encroach  upon  its  neighbours.  To  these  states^ 
thus  admirably  adapted  for  boundaries  of  our  enormous  empire, 
if  left  to  themselves,  we  have  applied  our  subsidiary  system  of 
policy;  that  is,  we  have  formed  alliances  with  them,  by  which 
they  stipulate,  that  they  will  always  act  in  subordinate  co-ope- 
ration with  the  British  Government,  and  acknowledge  its  su- 
premacy ;  that  they  will  not  enter  into  negotiation  with  any  state 
without  the  sanction  of  our  Government;  and  that  all  disputes 
shall  be  referred  to  its  award :  in  return  for  all  these  favours, 
we  exact  a  tribute.  In  short,  we  have  unhappily  drawn  these 
states  into  the  vorteX  of  that  system  which  has  almost  neutra- 
lized the  advantages  it  once  undoubtedly  yielded,  by  the  eonti- 
nnal  impulse  which  it  gives  to  the  pernicious  career  of  conquest* 

No  man  more  clearly  foresaw,  or  has  more  acutely  pointed 
out,  the  evils  of  subsidiary  alliances,  than  that  individual  whose 
history  we  lately  traced — Sir  Thomas  Munro.     But  for  its 
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length,  we  sboaldbe  tempted  to  cite  the  admirable  exposition 
given  by  this  shrewd  politician  of  the  vices  of  our  subsidiary 
system,  in  a  most  able  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  dated 
12th  August,  1817,*  written  when  the  progress  of  events  wa^ 
evidently  enlarging  the  horizon  of  our  political  influence.  He 
shows,  that  if  this  system  was  abstractedly  erroneous  at  an  early 
period  of  our  authority  in  India,  it  is  infinitely  more  objection- 
able now ;  since  our  relative  situation  with  regard  to  the  native 
powers  has  materially  changed.  Whilst  the  Mahommedan  and 
Mahratta  states  were  in  their  vigour,  subsidiary  alliances  might 
be  in  some  degree  necessary  for  our  safety;  but  now,  that  our 
footing  in  the  country  is  more  firm,  a  system  which  has  *  a  nar 

*  tural  tendency  to  render  the  government  of  every  country  in 
^  which  it  exists  weak  and  oppressive,  to  extinguish  all  honour- 
'  able  spirit  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  degrade 

*  and  impoverish  the  whole  people,' should  certainly  be  abandoned. 
Again :  *  There  is  another  view  under  which  the  subsidiary 

<  system  should  be  considered — I  mean  that  of  its  inevitable 
f  tendency  to  bring  every  native  state  into  which  it  is  intro- 

<  duced,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 

<  British  government.     It  has  already  done  this  completely  in 

*  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  it  has  made  some  pro- 
*<  gress  in  that  of  the  Peishwah  and  the  Nizam ;  and  the  whole 

<  of  the  territory  of  these  princes  will,  unquestionably,  suffer 

<  the  same  fate  as  the  Carnatic/  These  are  the  prophetic  sen- 
timents of  an  experienced  observer  of  Indian  policy, — a  man 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  native  character,  and  no  enemy 
to  *  things  as  they  are.*  We  heartily  concur  with  Colonel  Tod 
in  regretting  that  Lord  Hastings  suffered  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  mischievous 
policy,  by  making  the  Rajpoot  states  really  independent,  and 
thereby  impressing  on  a  brave  and  grateful  people  a  sense  of 
obligation,  which  would  prove  a  wall  of  defence  against  invaders, 
from  whatevei^  quarter  they  might  come.  We  subjoin  a  few 
reflections  of  Colonel  Tod  on  this  subject : 

<  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Rajpoot  states,  if  raised  to 
their  ancient  prosperity.  The  closest  attention  to  their  history  proves 
that  they  were  incapahle  of  uniting  even  for  their  own  preservation.  No 
national  bond  exists  amongst  them,  fts  amongst  the  Mahrattas ;  and  each 
chief  being  master  of  his  own  house  and  followers,  they  are  indivi- 
dually too  weak  to  cause  us  any  alarm.  No  feudal  government  can  be 
dangerous  as  a  neighbour ;  for  defence,  it  has  in  all  countries  been  found 


*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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defective^  and  for  aggression,  totally  inefficient.  Let  there  exist  between 
vs  the  most  perfect  understanding  and  identity  of  interests,  the  fonnda* 
tion-step  to  which  is  to  lessen  or  remit  the  galling  and,  to  us,  contempt!* 
ble,  tribute  now  exacted ;  enfranchise  them  from  our  espionage  and  agencyt 
and  either  unlock  them  altogether  from  our  dangerous  embrace,  or  let  th« 
ties  between  us  be  such  only  as  would  ensure  grand  results ;  such  as  gene* 
ral  commercial  freedom  and  protection,  with  treaties  of  friendly  alliance. 
Then  if  a  Tartar  or  a  Russian  invasion  threatened  our  Eastern  empire, 
50,000  Rajpoots  would  be  no  despicable  allies.' 

We  must  now  conclude  our  account  of  this  volume,  thougb 
we  leave  many  of  its  topics  untouched.  It  is,  indeed,  a  valuable 
magazine  of  Oriental  information ;  and  it  has  great  recommen^ 
dations,  we  may  mention,  in  its  typography  and  beautiful  plates, 
to  the  lovers  of  fine  books.  As  we  have  spoken  of  its  arrange* 
ment  and  style  as  somewhat  irregular  and  diffuse,  it  is  right  to 
add,  that  it  has  many  passages  expressed  with  much  feeling  and 
eloquence. 


Art.  VI. — Dialogues  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  with 
a  Preliminary  Enquiry^  an  Appendix  containing  Supplemental 
Discourses,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Reverend 
Robert  Morehead,  D.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  Edinburgh ; 
1830. 

Tt  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Hume,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
■^  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  that  though  the  an- 
cient philosophers  conveyed  most  of  their  instruction  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  this  method  of  composition  has  been  little  practised  in 
later  ages,  and  has  seldom  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  attempted  it.  The  justness  of  this  observation  will  scarcely 
bedoubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  literature 
of  modern  times.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  oui* 
inferiority  in  a  method  of  composition  so  little  adapted  to  modern 
education  and  habits.  ^  Accurate  and  regular  argument,'  sayit 
Mr  Hume,  <  such  as  is  now  expected  of  philosophical  enquirers, 

*  naturally  throws  a  man  into  the  methodical  and  didactic  man^ 
'  ner ;  where  he  can  immediately,  without  preparation,  explain 
^  the  point  at  which  he  sums,  and  thence  proceed,  without  inter* 

*  ruption,  to  deduce  the  proofs  on  which  it  is  established.  To 
^  deliver  a  system  in  conversation,'  he  adds,  *  scarcely  appears 

*  natural ;  and  while  the  dialogue-writer  desires,  by  departing 

*  from  the  direct  style  of  composition,  to  give  a  freer  air  to  his 

*  performance,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  author  and  reader^ 

*  he  is  apt  to  run  into  a  worse  inconvenience,  and  convey  tfa# 
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<  image  of  pedag<^ue  and  papiL  Or,  if  be  carries  on  the  d^ 
i  pute  in  the  oataral  spirit  of  good  company,  by  throwing  in  a 
^  variety  of  topics,  and  preserving  a  proper  balance  among  the 
^  speakers,  be  often  loses  so  much  time  in  preparations  and 

<  transitions,  that  the  reader  will  scarcely  think  himself  com- 
^  pensated  by  all  the  graces  of  dialogue,  for  the  order,  brevity, 

*  and  precision  which  are  sacrificed  to  them.' 

But,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  obvious  objections,  which 
may  easily  be  started,  to  the  method  in  question,  Mr  Hume  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  some  subjects  to  which  dialogue- writing 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  where  it  is  still  preferable  to  the  more 
direct  and  simple  method  of  qamposition.  Any  point  of  doctrine 
which  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  dispute,  but  at  the 
49ame  time  so  important  that  it  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  question  of  philosophy,  which  is  so 
jobscure  apd  uncertain^  that  human  reason  can  reach  no  fixed  de- 
termination with  regard  to  it,  seem,  according  to  him,^  to  be  well 
fitted  for  interlocutory  disputation,  and,  indeed,  to  lead  natu- 
rally into  the  style  of  conversation.  In  the  one  case,  the  novidty 
of  tfemauner  Lj,  in  «.  optoioa.  compeBsate  tbe  triteness  of  thJ 
subject,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue  will  enforce  the  precept; 
while,  in  the  other,  reasonable  men  may  be  allowed  to  differ 
in  opinion  where  no  one  can  rationally  pretend  to  be  positive ; 
and  opposite  sentiments,  even  without  any  decision,  may  afford 
an  agreeable  amusement,  analogous  to  that  which  we  derive 
from  witnessing  a  game  of  skill  or  dexterity  played  by  persons 
who  are  equally  matched,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  tell  be- 
forehand to  which  side  the  advantage  will  ultimately  incline. 
He  accordingly  congratulates  himself  on  what  he  conceives  the 
peculiar  applicability  of  this  method  of  composition  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Natural  Religion ;  which,  in  his  view,  unites  both  the  cir* 
cumstances  or  conditions  above  specified, — namely,  ^  a  point  of 

*  doctrine  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  dispute,'  and 
questions  of  philosophy  ^  so  obscure  and  uncertain,  that  human 

*  reason  can  reach  no  fixed  determination  with  regard  to  them/ 

But,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  which  is  certainly  a  con- 
cession we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  make,  except  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  are  manifestly  led  to  a  conclusion  very  different 
from  that  here  pointed  at  by  Mr  Hume.  If  a  truth  or  doctrine 
be  obvious,  it  neither  admits  of  dispute,  nor  requires  illustra^ 
tion ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  other  class  of  questions,  all  disv 
^iussion  must  be  vain.  The  utmost  that  reason  can  accomplish, 
in  regard  to  any  point  on  which  it  happens  to  be  exercised, 
)&  to  render  it  clear ;  but  where  a  truth  or  doctrine  is  in  its 
iffST^  nature. obvious  s^nd  certain,  neither  argument  nor  illustra^ 
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tion  can  possiUy  be  of  any  avail.  Again,  with  respect  to  tbosei 
qaestions  which,  from  their  inherent  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
are  incapable  of  any  determinate  solution,  it  seems  preposterous 
to  attempt  that  which  is  declared  to  be  impossible, — and  still 
more  to  do  so  in  a  form  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
methodical  arrangement  or  logical  precision :  for  if  there  be  any 
subject  in  treating  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  a  writer 
to  avoid  all  vagueness,  and  to  arrange  his  topics  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  ordet  and  sequence,  it  is  unquestionably  such  an  one 
as  that  mentioned  by  Mr  Hume;  where,  from  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  that  naturally  surround  it,  the  chances  of  error  are 
sufficiently  great,  without  superadding  those  which  arise  from 
careless  or  defective  statement,  an  unphilosophical  use  of  lan- 
guage, or  inconsequent  reasoning. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  preference  which  our  sceptical 
philosopher  here  evinces  for  the  dialogue,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  and  more  direct  form  of  composition,  rests  upon  grounds 
wholly  different  from  those  which  he  avows,  and  may  be  traced 
to  the  peculiar  nature  and  qualities  of  the  interlocutory  form  of 
disputation  itself.  It  affords  facilities,  and  admits  artifices,  of 
which  a  skilful  writer,  more  especially  if  he  be  sceptically  in* 
clined,  without  choosing  to  make  any  direct  avowal  of  his  unbe-^ 
lief,  must  know  well  how  to  avail  himself.  In  dialogue,  the 
author  generally  personates  one  of  the  characters,  by  means  of 
which  he  gives  expression  to  those  sentiments  and  opinions  he 
ostensibly  desires  to  be  received  and  considered  as  his  own. 
But,  supposing  him  really  to  favour  doctrines  adverse  to  those 
maintained  by  his  fictitious  representative,  how  easy  a  matter 
is  it  for  him  to  throw  the  principal  weight  of  argument  and 
ingenuity  into  the  opposite  scale —  to  meet  the  formidable  objec- 
tion which  he  has  artfully  reared  up,  with  a  lame  and  impotent 
answer — and  thus  covertly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  very 
doctrine  which  be  professes  to  defend  ?  In  the  character  of  the 
objector,  he  may  say  any  thing  or  insinuate  any  thing — assail 
the  very  foundations  of  human  belief— and  scatter  doubt  and 
uncertainty  among  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  while,  under  that 
of  respondent,  he  may  not  only  provide  a  plausible  salvo  for 
all  this,  but,  by  artful  concessions  and  insidious  admissions,  add 
incalculably  to  its  effect.  Dialogue,  in  short,  is  a  dangerous 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous  sophist,  who  knows  how 
to  wield  it,  and  who  is  cunning  in  all  those  artifices  by  which  it 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  his  purpose. 

But  while  we  contend  that  this  form  of  composition  is  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  furtherance  of  sceptical  objects,  we  must 
farther  hold^  that  it  is  unfit  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  com^ 
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municating  to  tho  world  sounder  views  and  safer  opinions* 
Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Socratic  me- 
thod of  disputation,  transferred  to  written  discourse ;  and  many 
splendid  specimens  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient  times,  of 
the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  employed,  not  only  in  expo« 
sing  popular  errors,:  but  also  in  promulgating  and  recommend- 
ing  the  most  important  truths.  But  still,  many  powerful  rea« 
sons  may  be  urged  against  the  adoption  of  this  method  in  dis* 
coursing  or  treating  of  the  truths  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re« 
ligion.  It  is  necessarily  loose  and  discursive ;  sacrificing,  as  Mr 
Hume  himself  admits,  order,  brevity,  and  precision,  to  graces 
which  are  of  no  account  or  value,  compared  with  these  cardinal 
virtues  of  philosophical  discussion.  It  is  essentially  controver- 
sial, and  as  such  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  deep  interest  and  importance  to  mankind  ;  while  the  necessity 
of  constantly  adducing  or  supposing  objections  and  of  answer- 
ing them,  creates  continual  breaks,  interruptions,  and  transi- 
tions— impairs  the  force  by  destroying  the  sequence  of  truth— 
and  tends  rather  to  perplex  and  confound  ordmary  minds  than 
to  satisfy  or  convince  them.  Lastly,  it  is  inconclusive.  The 
most  artfully  constructed  dialogue  imaginable  is  in  effect  little 
else  than  a  series  of  detached  discussions  or  arguments,  each  of 
which  effaces,  in  some  measure,  the  impression  made  by  its  pre- 
decessor, and  thus  serves  to  destroy  that  anity  and  connexion 
by  means  of  which  alone  entire  conviction  can  be  produced. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  that  the 
ingenious,  and  truly  amiable  and  excellent  author  before  os, 
should  have  chosen  to  communicate  to  the  world,  in  the  form  of 
<  Dialogues,'  his  interesting  views  and  illustrations  of  the  pri- 
mary truths  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  and  we  are 
even  inclined  to  think  that  he  himself  has  been  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  this  method ;  seeing  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
state  consecutively,  in  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  the  general 
principles  assumed  in  his  exposition,  to  which  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  sufficient  developement  under  the 
form  into  which  his  reasonings  were  cast.  But,  as  his  work  is 
professedly  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  the  sceptical  doctrines 
broached  in  Mr  Hume's  Dialogues  amcerning  Natural  Religion^ 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  Dr  Morehead  to  imagine  that  religion 
might  be  defended  in  the  same  form  under  which  it  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  resources  of  dialogue  rendered  as  available  in 
the  cause  of  truth  as  of  error ; — a  consideration  which,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  anxious  desire  to  strip  religion  of 
the  needless  austerities  with  which  excessive  zeal  has  surrounded 
it,  and  to  exhibit  its  great  and  consolatory  truths  in  alt  their  native 
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attraction,  will  probably  be  tboagbt  to  be  sufGcient  for  vindi« 
catiDg  the  method  he  has  parsued.  We  could  have  wished, 
indeed,  that  ho  had  grappled  more  directly  and  closely  with  the 
sceptical  fallacies  of  Mr  Hume ;  but,  as  it  is,  he  has  our  sincere 
thanks  for  so  agreeable  and  valuable  a  contribution  to  Christian 
philosophy ;  nor  can  we  better  evince  our  sense  of  its  merits, 
than  by  devoting  a  few  of  our  pages  to  the  examination  of  some 
of  its  leading  principles  and  doctrines. 

The  primary  question  which  the  writer  on  Natural  Religion 
has  to  solve  is,  An  sit  Deus  ?  Is  there  a  God  ?  And  there  are 
two  modes  or  forms  in  which  a  solution  of  this  question  may  be 
offered:  one,  by  reasoning  from  certain  abstract  principles  as- 
sumed, and  thus  attempting,  a  priori^  to  demonstrate  the  ncces* 
sary  existence  of  such  a  Being;  and  the  other,  by  reasoning  a 
posteriori  from  final  causes,  or  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  discoverable  in  every  department  of  nature  or  creation. 
According  to  thefofmer  mode,  the  existence  of  a  God  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  very  first  principles  and  elements  of  knowledge, 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  being  demonstrated  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  final  causes  or  external  manifestations  of  intelli-* 
gence  and  design :  According  to  the  latter,  it  is  merely  a  deduc- 
tion which  experience  enables  us  to  make  from  certain  arrange* 
ments  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  Providence,  incompatible 
with  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  having  proceeded 
from  an  intelligent  and  governing  mind.  The  distinction,  then, 
between  these  two  methods  of  reasoning,  is  obvious.  If  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  the  idea  of  his 
non-existence  involves  a  contradiction ;  but  if  his  being  be  only 
inferred  from  certain  indications  in  his  works,  it  in  no  respect 
differs  from  any  ordinary  matter  of  fact  or  belief,  the  reverse  of 
which  may  be  easily  conceived,  though  it  cannot  be  proved. 

Speculative  writers  on  Natural  Religion,  however,  have  of  late 
years  very  generally  abstained  from  attempting  to  make  any  use 
of  the  argument  a  priori ;  and  Dr  Morehead,  although  he  evinces 
considerable  partiality  for  this  imposing  method,  has  very  judi- 
ciously followed  their  example.  The  truth  is,  it  involves  a  radical 
fallacy,  which  not  only  rendersit  useless,but  dangerous  to  the  cause 
it  is  intended  to  support.  The  question  as  to  the  being  of  a  God, 
18  purely  a  question  of  fact :  he  either  exists,  or  he  does  not  ex- 
ist. But  there  is  an  evident  absurdity  in  pretending  to  demon- 
strate a  matter  of  fact,  or  to  prove  it  by  arguments  a  priori  ;  be- 
cause nothing  is  demonstrable,  unless  the  contrary  implies  a  con- 
tradiction ;  and  this  can  never  be  predicated  of  the  negative  of 
any  proposition  which  merely  affirms  or  asserts  a  matter  of  fact. 
Whatever  we  conceive  as  existent,  we  can  also  distinctly  con* 
VOL.  Lii.  NO.  cm.  H 
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cetva  48  0Qn*exi8tent;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  being  wbose 
non-existence  implies  a  contradictioni  or,  in  other  words,  whose 
existence  is  c^  priori  demonstrable.  This  must  be  evident  to  every 
ope  who  knows  what  demonstration  reiilly  means.  It  is  a  uni- 
irersal  law,  that  all  heavy  bodies  descend  to  the  earth  in  a  line  di- 
rected towards  its  centre.  Biit  the  contrary  of  this  may  easily  be 
conceived,  because  it  involves  no  contradiction ;  for  bodies  might 
have  fallen  upward^  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  well  as  down- 
ward, had  such  been  the  will  of  the  Creator.  But  we  cannot 
conceive  the  opposite  of  any  of  the  demonstrated  truths  of  geo- 
metry— as,  for  example,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should 
either  be  greater  ox  less  than  two  right  angles — ^because  this  im-* 
plies  a  contradiction.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  neces- 
sary or  demonstrable  truths  and  matters  of  fact,  consists  in  this—* 
that  the  contrary  of  the  former  involves  a  contradiction,  whereas 
that  of  the  latter  does  not.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  implied 
in  conceiving  the  qon-existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  therefore,  his 
existence  is  not  a  necessary  truth,  a  priori  demonstrable. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  essence  or 
nature  of  the  Deity,  we  should  perceive  it  to  be  as  impossible 
for  him  not  to  exist,  as  for  twice  two  not  to  be  equal  to  four. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  never  attain  this  knowledge,  while 
oor  faculties  remain  in  the  same  state  as  at  present ;  and,  second- 
ly, even  supposing  that  such  an  attainment  were  possible,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  enlargement  of  our  Knowledge 
could  affect  the  distinction  which  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
or  incapacitate  us  for  conceiving  the  non-existence  of  that  which 
we  formerly  conceived  as  existing.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  the  mind,  unless  its  essence  and  constitution  be 
changed,  can  ever  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  any 
object  always  to  remain  in  being,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  conceiving  twice  two  equal  to  four. 

*  Any  particle  of  matter,'  says  Dr  Clarke,  ^  may  be  conceived  to 

*  be  annihilated ;  and  any  form  may  be  conceived  to  be  altered. 
<  Such  an  annihilation  or  alteration,  therefore,  is  not  impossible.' 
But  he  contends,  though  we  do.  not  distinctly  perceive  upon 
what  grounds,  that  the  reverse  holds  with  respect  to  the  Deity, 
whose  non-existence,  according  to  him,  is  inconceivable,  and 
therefore  impossible.  The  tendency,  of  his  own  argument,  how- 
ever, is  to  l^ad  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  For  it  extends  to  the 
Deity,  so  far  as  we  have  any  conception  of  him,  as  well  as  to 
matter ;  it  being  not  more  difficult  for  the  mind  to  imagine  him 
non-existent  or  his  attributes  altered,  than  to  conceive  the  non- 
.  existence  of  a  particle  of  matter,  or  an  alteration  of  any  given 
•form..    It  must  be  some  unknowni  inconceivable  qualities  fdone, 
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s^hich  can  make  bis  non-ezifitence  appear  impoasiblc)  or  Lis  at- 
tributes unalterable. 

It  seems  obvious,  theii)  tbat  tbe  celebrated  argument  a  priori 
proceeds  upon  a  confusion  of  two  things  essentially  distinct  in 
their  own  nature ;  or  rather,  it  attributes  to  one  kind  of  truths  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  another  ;  while,  as  Mr  Hume  has 
shown,  it  is  as  available  to  the  Spinoaist,  who  mmntains  that 
the  material  universe  is  the  only  necessarily  existent  being,  as  to 
him  who  holds  that  necessary  existence  cannot  be  predicated  ex- 
cept of  a  supreme  governing  Mind  or  Intelligence.  Indeed,  none 
of  th^  metaphysical  subtilties,  which  have  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Natcural  Religion,  appear  to  have  any  other  tendency 
than  to  darken  the  subject  which  they  have  been  employed  to 
elucidate.  It  is  not  by  following  such  paths,  and  groping  amidst 
fiuch  mystery  and  darkness,  that  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion 
are  to  be  discovered.  In  the  volume  of  Nature,  which  is  spread 
out  before  us  for  our  instruction,  there  are  written,  in  legible 
characters,  which  even  he  who  runs  may  read,  all  those  truths 
which  the  unenlightened  reason  of  man  can  ever  hope  to  dis- 
cover, bat  which,  in  the  pride  of  his  understanding,  he  sometimes 
seeks  to  explore,  in  a  region  where  he  is  certun  at  last  to  lose  his 
way.  Our  author,  as  we  have  already  observed,  scarcely  ven- 
tures into  that  region.  Viewing  his  subject  in  a  more  rational 
and  practical  light,  he  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
exposition  of  those  manifestations  of  design,  which  everywhere, 
in  the  works  of  Nature,  force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  and, 
by  a  natural  and  easy  transition  from  the  work  to  the  workman, 
lead  us  directly  and  irresistibly  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity. 

The  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  are  simple 
and  obvious.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  most  indubitable  evi- 
dences of  design,  manifested  in  the  nicest  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  for  the  accompliBhment  of  individual  objects,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  harmony  that  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
Nature.  But  design  implies  volition  and  intelligence,  accom- 
panied with  power.  A  contriver  must  first  will  or  intend  a 
scheme,  before  be  exerts  his  skill  and  power  in  carrying  his  will 
or  intention  into  efi*ect.  Volition  and  intelligence  are  unquestion- 
able attributes  of  mind ;  and  as  the  latter  can  only  be  exerted  in 
obedience  to,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  former,  it  follows,  that  all 
those  manifestations  of  intelligence  which  we  perceive  in  nature, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  direct  volition  of  the  Mind 
from  which  they  have  proceeded.  Hence  it  is  impossible  not  to 
•connect  the  fact  of  design  with  the  existence  of  a  designing  or 
Mntriving  mind;x)r^  from  the^nature  and  tendency  of  that  design^ 
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to  avoid  drawing  conclasions  as  to  the  moral  attributes  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Being  of  whom  it  is  predicated.  Design  is  no  more 
conceivable  without  a  designer,  than  a  substance  without  its 
accidents,  or  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  and  if  the  object  and 
tendency  of  that  design  be  upon  the  whole,  in  the  highest  d^;ree 
beneficent,  the  inference  is  equally  irresistible,  that  it  emanates 
from  a  Being  who,  to  the  highest  possible  intelligence,  superadds 
the  greatest  possible  goodness. 

Dr  Morehead  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  and  compass  of 
the  argument  from  design.  His  notion  is,  not  merely  that  the 
principle  of  Natural  Religion  is  deducible  from  the  visible  works 
of  creation,  but  that  what  are  called  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  are  coincident 
with,  and  illustrative  of,  this  principle; — that  our  belief  in  the 
continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  rests  on  a  conception,  accom- 
panying the  first  dawn  of  reason,  of  the  existence  of  laws,  or 
methods  of  arrangement ; — that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  merely  a  perception,  or  observation,  of  the  order  of  nature;-^ 
that  the  formation  of  general  notions  is  another  exemplification 
of  the  same  pervading  principle; — that  the  laws  of  the  association 
of  ideas  or  thought,  involve  in  them  evidence  of  purpose  and 
arrangement ; — and  that  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
what  he  denominates  <  external  perception,'  by  which  he  means 
the  perception  of  external  objects,  through  the  intervention  of 
sensation  merely.  These  are  the  topics  to  the  developement  of 
which  the  *  Preliminary  Inquiry'  is  exclusively  devoted ;  and, 
as  the  reader  will  observe,  they  embrace  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  points  in  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind.  We  can  only  at  present  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  Dr  Morehead's  speculations. 

After  some  observations  on  design  in  general,  which,  though 
excellent  in  themselves,  require  no  particular  notice,  our  author 
proceeds  to  consider  ^  the  grounds  of  human  belief,  with  respect  to 
'  future  events,'  or  the  permanency  of  the  course  of  nature ;  and 
these  he  finally  resolves  into  what  he  describes  as  *  the  glance 

<  which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  of  the  existence  of  laws,  or 

<  methods  of  arrangement — ^an  operation  accompanying  the  first 

<  dawn  of  reason.'  But,  with  submission,  we  think  that  the 
reverend  author  has  hero  reversed  the  natural  process  of  thought. 
For  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  but  expressions  of  the  modes  in 
which  events  occur  ?  and  how  is  it  possible  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  these  modes,  except  by  continued  observation  and  ex- 
perience ?  From  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time, 
the  sun  has  continued  to  rise,  and  heavy  bodies  to  fall :  Here 
we  have  a  uniform,  unbroken  experience  of  what  ha^  been  the 
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course  of  li  at  are,  in  botli  in^tdnced ;  and  as  we  know  of  ho  rcdson 
why  that  which  has  so  long  been,  should  not  still  continue  to  be, 
our  belief  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  as  it  did  yesterday, 
is  a  result  of  that  uniform  experience,  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  absence  of  all  past  exceptions,  or  of  any  grounds 
for  anticipating  the  occurrence  of  any  such  in  future.  It  is  merely 
the  strongest  conceivable  case  of  probability ;  an  inference  of 
reason,  founded  upon  experience.  Our  belief,  therefore,  that  the 
sun  will. rise  to-morrow,  rests  upon  nearly  the  same  grounds  as 
our  belief  that  physical  effects  will  continue  to  follow  their  causes^ 
namely,  an  observed,  uniform  succession  or  sequence ;  for  it  is 
clear  that,  anterior  to  all  experience,  we  could  neither  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  a  law,  or  any  belief  of  its  continuance  and  per- 
manency. Indeed,  our  author  himself  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion ; 
for,  a  little  farther  on,  he  says,  *  The  instincts  of  man  and  the 

*  lower  animals  are  the  leading-strings  by  which  that  provident 
^  mother  (Nature)  guides  the  tottering  steps  of  their  inexperience 

*  or  irrationality.  What  these  arc,  it  is  not  for  us  to  explain ; 
'  but  it  has  been  observed,  with  respect  to  man,  that  as  his  rea- 
^  son  opens,  his  instincts  are  withdrawn  ;  and  surely  wherever 
'  he  can  form  the  conception  of  a  course  of  nature,  he  is  no  longer 

*  a  creature  of  instinct,  but  of  reason.     Then,  his  experience  of 

*  the  past  is  a  rational  foundation /ar  his  belief  of  the  future,'  And 
he  goes  on  to  represent  it  as  *  a  deduction  of  reason,'  which 
^  every  man  who  is  of  sound  mind  must  of  necessity  make.' 
This  is  precisely  what  we  contend  for. 

The  author's  observations  on  cause  and  effect,  contain  little 
that  seems  to  require  any  particular  strictures  on  our  part.  In 
describing  this  relation  as  consisting  in  an  invariable  sequence, 
we  wish  that  ho  had  been  more  careful  in  limiting  his  statement 
to  physical  causes*  The  doctrine  of  Mr  Hume,  thus  restricted, 
is  demonstrably  true,  and  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion  utterly 
absurd,  if  not  atheistical :  For,  if  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  physically  considered,  were  necessary  in  the  same  sense 
with  that  which  subsists  between  twice  two  and  four,  or  the  de- 
monstrated truths  of  geometry,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza  is  the  true  one ;  and  that  all  things  exist,  not  by 
the  will,appoiDtment,or  ordination,  of  a  GreatFirstCause,  butof 
necessity,  which  is  obviously  exclusive  of,  and  incompatible  with, 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  when  the  proper  limitation 
is  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  correctness  of  our 
author's  observation,  *  that  a  regularity  of  sequence  is  anindica- 
<  tion  of  purpose  or  design ;'  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  existing 
order  and  succession  of  events  in  the  physical  world,  is  the  result 
of  special  appointment  and  ordination^  and  consequently  a  proof 
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6{  tbe  being  and  providence  of  a  God.  ^or  ean  tbe  intelligent 
reader  fail  to  observe  tbat  the  same  tbing  bolds  true  of  tbe  laws 
of  perception  and  association,  and  of  tbe  buman  mind  generally. 
This  our  author  has  fully  and  strikingly  illustrated ;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  his  work  in  which  be  has  been  more  successful,  of 
which  a  philosophical  reader  will  peruse  with  greater  pleasure 
and  advantage. 

On  tbe  subject  of  general  ideas,  we  differ  from  him  widely. 
His  opinion  is,  *  tbat  we  must,  in  all  cases,  when  we  do  general- 

*  ize,  have  reached  tbe  general  notion,  and  reasoned  too  to  some 

*  extent  upon  it,  before  the  name  is  applied  to  it.*  Now,  we  con- 
ceive this  to  be  exceedingly  unsound.  That  a  savage,  for  example, 
should  have  formed  the  general  abstract  conception  of  tree,  be- 
fore he  bad  observed,  or  distinguished,  any  particular  tree,  is 
just  as  inconceivable  as  tbat  be  should  have  formed  tbe  idea  of 
a  law  of  nature,  or  sequence  of  events,  without  observing  or  dis- 
tinguishing any  one  of  tbe  series  of  facts,  from  which  alone  tbe 
existence  of  such  a  law  can  be  inferred.  The  abstract  neces- 
sarily implies  a  previous  knowledge  of  tbe  concrete ;  and  multo 
magis  does  the  general  conception  presuppose  in  tbe  mind,  the 
i^articular  ideas  out  of  which  it  is  formed.  But,  according  to  Dr 
Morehead's notion,  tbe  general  idea  oitrianglexxii^t  be  formed  by 
a  man  who  bad  never  observed  or  distinguished  any  one  species 
of  triangle  from  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  whose  mind  was 
totally  devoid  of  the  particular  ideas  of  right-angled,  scalene,  or 
isosceles  triangles,  and  consequently  bad  no  conception  what- 
ever of  any  such  tbing  as  a  triangle.  This  is  a  species  of  Pla- 
tonism  far  exceeding  our  powers  of  comprehension.  Nor  is 
this  all.  According  to  our  author's  view,  the  rudest  languages 
ought  to  contain  tbe  greatest  relative  proportion  of  abstract  or 
general  terms ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  tbe  case  is  notoriously 
tbe  reverse ;  most  of  tbe  dialects  in  use  among  savage  tribes 
being  altogether  devoid  of  abstract  terms,  and  made  up  exclu- 
igively  of  mere  names  or  appellatives,  just  as  might,  a  priori^  have 
been  anticipated. 

As  we  coincide  in  tbe  general  strain  of  our  author's  reasonings 
on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  bis  *  Dialogues,'  however  much  we 
may  differ  from  him  on  such  points  of  speculative  philosophy 
as  have  been  above  alluded  to,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
at  all  into  tbe  arguments  by  which  be  encounters  tbe  sceptical 
fallacies  of  Hume.  These  are,  in  general,  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive; while  tbe  benignant  spirit  of  charity  in  which  they  are 
developed,  and  tbe  anxiety  evinced  by  tbe  author  to  present  tbe 
truths  of  religion  in  an  amiable  and  attractive  form,  show  that 
lus  heart  is  as  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  importance^ 
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fts  his  mind  is  stordd  with  the  leftrning  and  philosophy,  which 
ought  ever  to  adorn  the  profession  of  teacher  of  Christianity. 
This  work,  indeed,  is  truly  that  of  a  mind  purified  and  refined 
by  the  holiest  influences  of  genuine  benevolence,  as  well  as 
adorned  with  those  accomplishments  which  add  to  the  dignity, 
no  less  than  to  the  usefulness,  of  a  Christian  pastor.  And  had 
Nathaniel  himself,  the  very  type  of  nieekness,  written  on  the 
subjects  which  have  odcupied  the  pen  of  Dr  Morehead,  he  could 
not  have  imbued  his  composition  with  a  more  benign  spirit 
than  that  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  this  [Perform-* 
ance,  nor  evinced  a  more  earnest  desire  to  inculcate  the  great 
doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  ThomUm.  3  vols* 
Edinburgh :  1827. 

2.  The  Chelsea  Pensioners^  by  the  Author  of  <  The  Subal- 
<tern.'    3  vols.  London:  1829. 

3.  Tales  of  Military  Life,  by  the  Author  of  «  The  Military 

<  Sketch  Book.'    3  vols.  London  s  1829. 

4«  Stories  qf  Waterloo.    8  vols.    London :  1829. 

5.  The  Night-Watch,  or  Tale^  qf  thB  Sea.    2  vols.  London.* 
'  1829. 

6.  Sailors  and  Saints,  by  the  Authors  of  *  The  Naval  Sketch 
^  Book.'    Second  Edition,  3  vols.    London :  1829. 

7.  Tcdes  qf  a  Tar,  by  one  of  the  Authors  of  *  The  Naval 

<  Sketch  Book.'    London:  1830. 

8.  The  Naval  Officer.  8  vols.    London  s  1829. 

9.  The  King's  Otm,  by  the  Author  of  *  The  Naval  Officer.* 
'  S  vols.    London  i  1830. 


T^His  is  truly  a  novel-writing  age !  Here  are  twenty-four  vo- 
lumes before  us,  and  yet  they  are  merely  a  sekction  from 
only  one  of  the  many  classes  into  which  novels  of  the  present' 
day  may  be  divided.  We  have  novels  historical,  political,  fa- 
shionable, religious ;  novels  descriptive  of  Turks,  Persians,  Hin- 
doos; of  English  in  Italy  and  in  France ;  Hungarian  Tales,  Talest 
of  the  Colonies,  Tales  by  Physicians  and  Briefless  Barristers ; 
and  though  last,  not  least  in  our  catalogue,'  Tales  of  Military 
And  Naval  Life.  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  who  feel 
that  they  can  wield  a  pen  successfully,  now  strive  to  embody 
the  fruits  of  their  observations  in  a  work  of  fiction.  One  man 
ttmkes  a  novel  the  vehicle  for  philosophical  or  political  discus-^ 
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Qion ;  employing  the  light  fictitious  garb  to  buoy  up  in  the  stream^ 
of  public  favour  the  heavy  matter  which  would  sink  without  it* 
Another  smuggles  in,  under  a  similar  disguise,  a  book  of  tra« 
vels ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  two  recent  travellers  in  Tarkey,  first 
sends  forth  the  record  of  his  tour,  and  then  a  novel  by  way  of 
a  corollary.  The  officer  who  has  witnessed  many  ^  moving  ac* 
<  cidents  by  flood  and  field,^  instead  of  compiling  the  authentic 
history  of  a  campaign,  which  would  draw  upon  him  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  an  historian,  or  announcing  the  recital  of 
his  life  and  services,  which  might  be  thought  to  savour  of  egotism 
or  presumption — instead  of  pursuing  these  difficult  courses,  he 
now  plans  a  story,  makes  its  hero  the  spectator  of  scenes  in  whicb 
he  has  himself  been  engaged,  and  presses  into  it  all  the  best 
gleanings  of  a  past  eventful  life  which  his  memory  will  supply  ; 
and  then,  having  performed  this  comparatively  easy  task,  he 
sends  forth  his  anonymous  production  with  the  full  assurance 
that  it  has  a  chance  of  being  read  and  admired  by  many  more 
than  would  ever  cast  a  glance  at  any  unvarnished  statement  of 
facts,  which  he  might  have  composed  with  double  labour  and 
tenfold  responsibility. 

The  prevalence  of  novel-Writing  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
has  been  discovered:  that  the  novel  is  a  very  flexible  and  com- 
prehensive form  of  composition,  applicable  to  many  purposes, 
and  capable  of  combining  much  information  with  amusement. 
There  is  scarcely  any  subject  not  either  repulsive  or  of  a  very 
abstruse  nature,  which  must  of  necessity  be  excluded  from  it ; 
and  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  advocate  the  practice  of 
making  fiction  a  vehicle  for  didactic  purposes,  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  say  that  any  interesting  topic  might  not  be  so  treated 
as  to  gain  by  the  alliance.  But  though  the  novel  may  be  ren* 
dered  subservient  to  the  promulgation  of  speculative  opinions, 
it  may  be  still  more  agreeably  and  usefully  employed  in  be- 
coming a  receptacle  for  those  circumstances  upon  which  our 
speculative  opinions  should  be  founded*  Though  in  form  ficti- 
tious, it  may  be  the  treasurer  of  truths — ^not  the  truths  that  are 
stranger  than  fiction — not  the  startling  anomalous  occurrences 
that  baffle  the  expectations  of  the  wisest,  and  which,  as  guides, 
are  comparatively  useless,  but  such  as  coincide  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  many,  on  which  we  may  reason  analogically,  and 
which  form  the  average  mass  in  the  general  course  of  human 
experience.  These  the  novelist  may  advantageously  collect  and 
embody,  and  though  his  work  be  fictitious,  yet  may  it  have  contri- 
buted more  to  the  advancement  of  truth  and  those  sound  senti- 
ments which  result  from  its  contemplation,  than  many  writings 
wbiph  pretend  to  the  most  scrupulous  matter-of-fact  fidelity.  Per* 
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sons  wfao  consider  trath  and  fiction  as  placed  in  irreconcilable 
opposition,  and  are  unaccustomed  to  comprehend  words  in  more 
senses  than  one,  will  probably  exclaim  against  what  might  to  them 
seem  paradoxical  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  But  we  would  remind 
them  that  truths  may  be  considered  as  either  special  or  general ; 
the  former  consisting  of  isolated  facts,  some  of  which  may  be 
irreconcilable  with  any  established  rule,  and  contrary  to  the. 
previous  experience  of  all  living  individuals ;  the  latter,  such  as 
are  reconcilable  with  established  rules  and  the  experience  of 
mankind.     It  may  be  true,  for  instance,  that  A  B  is  actually 
living,  and  false  that  the  hero  of  the  novel  before  us  ever  ex- 
isted ;   but  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  life  of  A  B  sa 
contrary  to  all  previous  experience,  that  they  will  bo  abstract-^ 
edly  less  true  than  the  imaginary  adventures  of  the  fictitious. 
personage  in  the  novel.     A  traveller  may  accurately  describe 
circumstances  which  fell  under  his  observation,  which,  never- 
theless, though  related  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  will  convey  a 
decidedly  false  impression  of  the  general  habits  and  feelings  of, 
the  people  among  whom  they  occurred ;  while  the  novelist  may,, 
without  stating  exactly  a  single  fact  which  has  actually  occurred, 
so  mould  his  fictitious  narrative,  that  the  impression  which  we 
derive  from  it  shall  be  perfectly  correct.     Thus,  fiction  may  not 
only  be  made  the  handmaid  of  truth,  but  may  be  enabled  some- 
times to  perform  its  didactic  duties  even  better  than  truth  itself* 
If  such  be  the  case,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether  this 
coalition  would  not  be  strengthened — whether  fiction  would  not 
become  more  effective  by  admitting,  not  merely  exemplifications 
of  general  principles,  but  accurate  descriptions  of  events  which 
have  really  occurred.     We  incline  to  the  negative.     That  fiction 
cannot  be  rendered  more  effective  by  such  introductions,  would 
be  a  bold  assertion ;  but  it  would  be  also  too  much  to  say,  that 
it  has  ever  risen  by  their  aid  to  a  height  which  it  would  not 
have  reached  without  them.^    The  ^  Waverley  Novels'  afford  no 
proof  of  the  contrary.     We  admire  them  because  they  breathe 
the  spirit  of  history,  and  not  because  they  contain  its  names,  and 
occasionally  its  facts.     Their  most  admirable  passages  are  as-^ 
suredly  not  those  which  contain  the  description  of  any  event 
which  has  actually  occurred;  nor  are  the  best  drawn  characters 
those  who  have  previously  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Robertson 
or  Hume.    The' Waverley  Novels  have  been  sometimes  talked  of 
their  merit  principally  consisted  in  the  dexterous  introduc- 
if  real  personages  and  real  events,  and  certain  imitators  ap-* 
to  have  acted  upon  this  persuasion.    To  such  persons,  Guy 
ering,  the  Antiquary,  and  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  which 
in  no  historical  characters,  must  have  seemed  comparatively 
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worthless.  No— if  tlie  Warerlej  Ill'orels  prove  any  thing  on  thbf 
point,  thej  rather  tend  to  show  that  the  mixture  of  real  with  fie-* 
titious  personages  and  incidents,  does  not  render  a  story  more  ef» 
fective.  There  are  few  real  events  in  those  admirable  tales,  where- 
in accuracy  is  at  all  preserved,  which  do  not  embarrass  the  march 
of  the  narrative.  Then,  how  valueless,  in  an  historical  point 
of  view,  are  the  delineations  of  many  characters  who  really 
lived,  compared  with  tliose  of  some  who  never  existed,  but  in 
the  creative  mind  of  the  author  I  What  is  Charles  Edward, 
weighed  against  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  or  Fergus  M*Ivor, 
Or  the  gifted  GilfiUan  ?  Mause  Headrigg  and  Habakkuk  Muckle- 
wrath  convey  to  us  a  more  distinct  impression  of  the  feeling  of 
their  times,  than  Claverhouse  and  Lauderdale ;  and  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  her  father,  Davie,  are  worth  a  thousand  of  such  characters 
as  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle;  It  is  by  his  able 
personification  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  times,  collected 
from  various  scattered  sources,  and  which  what  is  commotily 
called  history  has  too  often  neglected  to  convey,  that  the  author 
of  Waverley  has  gained  his  pre-eminence  among  writers  of  fiction, 
and  rendered  himself  the  creator  of  historical  romance,  and  not 
by  having  filled  his  pages  with  the  names  and  incidents  of 
Chronicles  and  Gazettes. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  real  incidents  cannot  increase  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  a  fictitious  tale,  such  incidents  may,  never- 
theless, if  rightly  understood,  become  admirable  correctives.  They 
may  be  applied,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  to  detect  the  falsehood 
and  inconsistency  of  the  distorted  images  with  which  they  are 
compelled  to  associate.  Though  dangerous  when  treated  as  orna- 
ments, they  are  invaluable  as  tests.  If  they  have  not  destroyed 
the  interest  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  it  is  because  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiency of  intrinsic  abstract  truth  in  the  fictitious  parts  to  bear 
the  vicinity  without  danger.  But  woe  to  the  novelist  who  scat- 
ters his  real  events  amidst  a  tissue  of  vague  improbabilities, 
and  gives  real  names  to  lifeless,  characterless,  and  unnatural 
puppets !  His  Inconsistencies  will  appear  more  glaring,  and 
falsehood  be  only  more  ridiculous  and  offensive,  by  its  obtrusive 
connexion  with  truth.  The  fictitious  person,  who  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  played  a  part  in  any  well-known  public  event, 
is  viewed  with  a  comparatively  indulgent  eye ;  but  if  we  are 
told  that  he  has  fought  at  Agincourt  or  at  Waterloo  (and  the 
case  is  ever  strongest  where  the  event  is  most  recent),  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  delineated  almost  as  by  the 
hand  of  a  biographer,  and  that  every  part  of  his  conduct  shall  be 
probable  and  consistent.  Yet  there  are  many  who  write  as  iF 
the  reverse  of  this  were  true — as  if  there  was  a  magic  in  histo^ 
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tical  names  and  circumstances  whicli  should  cover  all  improba- 
bilities and  distortions,  and  be  able  alone  to  press  conviction  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader ; — as  if  we  ought  to  receive  with  thank- 
fulness the  bushel  of  chaffy  because  a  few  grains  of  fact  are  to 
be  found  amongst  it. 

These  observations  are  strictly  applicable  to  most  of  the  works 
now  before  us,  which  are,  in  reality,  as  much  historical  novels  as 
any  which  assume  that  title :  there  is  only  this  di£Ference — that 
they  introduce  public  events  of  comparatively  recent  date,  in- 
stead of  leading  us  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
Though  written  by  several  authors,  and,  of  course,  exhibiting 
many  differences  of  style,  they  have  not  a  few  characteristics  in 
common.  They  are  composed,  for  tbe  most  part,  with  ease  and 
freedom ;  their  style  is  seldom  ambitiously  elaborated,  and  is 
rendered  pleasant  by  its  ready  conversational  flow,  and  unaffect- 
ed picturesqueness.  Their  authors,  generallvy  have  not  been 
successful  in  tbe  conduct  of  their  plots.  They  seem  to  have 
strung  together  such  adventures  as  their  experience  would  enable 
them  to  describe  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  frequently  allow^ 
the  novelist  almost  to  disappear  in  the  biographer  and  the  tourist* 
Some  of  them  would  evidently  have  succeeded  better  in  the 
latter  capacities ;  and  have  probably  been  tempted  by  the  fasci-' 
nating  capabilities  of  the  novel,  more  than  by  any  consciousness 
of  skill,  to  embody  the  fruits  of  their  professional  experience  in 
a  composition  of  this  form.  They  afford  a  good  deal  of  new  in- 
formation, which  can  scarcely  be  found  anywhere  else.  They 
admit  us  to  the  interior  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  life,  telling  us 
much  that  history  will  not  condescend  to  notice,  and  which  we 
had  rather  know  than  a  great  part  of  that  which  it  tells.  They 
also  render  us  better  acquainted  (and  herein  is  an  advantage) 
with  the  dreadful  realities  of  war,  and  its  appalling  train  of  con- 
comitant miseries,  and  dissipate  the  delusive  halo  by  which  thosef 
who  view  it  from  a  distance  are  dazzled  and  deceived.  They 
take,  like  Sterne,  *  a  single  captive,*  or  a  single  wounded  soldier, 
and  we  are  more  affected  by  the  simple  tale  of  his  individual  suf- 
ferings than  by  the  high-sounding  recital  of  the  fall  of  thousands. 

<  Cyril  Thornton,^  the  oldest  in  date  of  the  novels  before  us,  is 
written,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Hamilton.  It  has  been  publish- 
ed three  years,  a  considerable  period  in  the  existence  of  a  novel; 
and  we  should  not  have  noticed  it  now,  if  we  had  not  thought 
that  it  deserved  to  be  remembered  much  longer.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  The  style  is  flowing  and  nervous,  and 
tolerably  correct ;  the  descriptions  are  graphic,  sometimes 
powerful;  the  characters  for  the  most  part  ably  drawn.  It 
never  falls  below  mediocrity,  and  frequently  rises  considerably 
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above  it ;  and  though  there  is  no  particular  skill  shown  in  the 
arrangement  and  developement  of  the  story,  it  is  throughout 
very  interesting.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a  younger  son 
qf  an  English  country  gentleman,  who,  having  accidentally 
shot  his  elder  brother,  is  hated  by  his  father,  disinherited,  and 
forced  to  enter  a  profession.  He  chooses  the  army ;  and  then 
follows  an  interesting  relation  of  his  military  adventures.  His 
first  station  is  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  afterwards  visits, 
with  his  regiment,  Bermuda  and  TenerifFe,  and  is  at  length  sta- 
tioned at  Gibraltar.  The  yellow  fever  breaks  out  there,  and  we 
have  the  following  powerful  description  of  its  appearance  and 
ravages  :— 

<  It  came  unknown  and  in  silence ;  nor  was  it  till  many  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  had  fallen  its  yictims,  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  garrison  became 
awBre  of  its  approach.  Every  measure  of  safety  or  precaution  was  in- 
stantly resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  Its  progress  would  not  be  arrested,  and 
the  unshackled  pestilence  spread  through  the  narrow  streets,  and  crowded 
houses,  like  a  destroying  angel,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  spot  better  fitted  for  the  dissemination 
of  infectious  disease  than  Gibraltar.  Had  the  town  been  doubled  in  ex- 
tent, it  could  scarcely  have  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  to  the  num- 
bers which  were  even  then  crowded  within  its  narrow  limits.  The  rent 
demanded  for  the  smallest  house  in  Gibraltar  equalled  that  of  a  splendid 
mansion  in  London.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was,  that  a  domicile 
which  could  afford  comfortable  accommodation  for  one  family,  became 
the  residence  of  many ;  nor  was  it  an  uncommon  circumstance  that  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred  individuals,  were  congregated  beneath  a  single  roof. 
The  great  proportion  of  these  were  foreigners ;  and,  when  we  consider 
how  little  attention  was  necessarily  paid  to  cleanliness  in  such  dwellings, 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  their  inmates  were  condemned  to  live 
and  breathe,  we  shdl  not  feel  surprised  that  all  human  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  were  in  vain. 

^  I  had  been  in  such  houses.  In  an  apartment  scarcely  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  English  bedroom,  I  had  beheld  the  accommodation  of  twenty 
human  beings,  where,  stretched  upon  a  mat  or^  carpet,  they  every  night, 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  retired  to  rest.  In  such  hives  of  men,  when 
fever  once  appeared,  it,  of  course,  spread  like  wildfire ;  there  the  arm  of 
death  was  raised  to  strike — Who  could  prevent  its  falling  ? 

*  Weeks  passed,  and  the  fever-demon  continued  to  stalk  onward  in  his 
course,  nor  would  stay  his  step  even  for  a  moment.  The  disease  spread 
on  all  hands.  The  Lazzarettos  were  filled,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
increased  till  it  exceeded  an  hundred  a-day.  Our  regiment  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  ;  but  no  time  was  lost  in  removing  us  from  the  focus 
of  infection,  and  we  went  into  camp  on  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  hill, 
which  gave  promise  of  exemption  from  the  disease  raging  below,  in  the 
healthy  freshness  of  its  atmosphere. 

*  Had  it  been  possible,  indeed,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
town,  it  is  probable  this  promise  might  have  been  fulfilled.     But  the  mi* 
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litaiy  duty  of  the  place  required  the  presence  of  soldiers,  and  it  was  ne^ 
cessary  that  every  day  a  certain  proportion  should  descend  into  what 
might  almost,  without  poetical  figurey  be  called  <<  the  Valley  of  the  Sha* 
dow  of  Death/' 

<  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  to  he  expected  that  we 
should  pass  through  the  arrowy  shower  safe  and  unstricken ;  several  of 
the  soldiera  caught  the  infection,  and  there  was  fever  in  the  camp.  The 
disease,  whose  ravages  till  then  we  had  regarded  with  a  sort  of  disinte- 
rested compassion,  now  came  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  us  all, 
and  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  depression,  even  now 
painful  to  remember.  Men,  who  have  since  proved  themselves  incapable 
of  shrinking  from  death  in  the  field,  shook  with  the  terrors  of  this  new 
and  terrible  assailant,  and  would  gladly  have  fled  from  a  contest,  which 
cost  the  vanquished  life,  but  brought  no  honour  to  the  victor/ 

<  There  are  melancholy  associations  connected  with  this  portion  of  my 
narrative,  from  which  I  would  gladly  escape.  I  am  unwilling,  too,  to 
attempt  a  description  of  scenes,  to  which,  though  indelibly  imprinted  on 
my  memory,  I  could  do  little  justice  in  words,  and  which  have  already 
given  full  scope  to  the  powers  and  genius  of  writers,  with  whom  I  would 
not  willingly  be  weighed  in  the  balance :  yet  to  pass  them  wholly  by  is 
impossible* 

<  Deep  gloom  hung  on  us  all.  Melancholy  was  the  daily  meeting  at 
the  mess  ;  for  we  had  only  to  recount  the  still  advancing  progress  of  the 
pestilence,  or  the  name  of  some  companion  who  since  yesterday  had  fallen 
its  victim.  But  worse  than  all  was  it,  when  called  by  duty  to  descend 
into  the  town  ; — to  see  the  streets  desolate  and  deserted, — ^to  hear,  as  we 
passed  the  closed  dwellings,  the  loud  and  terrible  shrieks  of  some  delirious 
sufferer  within ; — and  then  the  horn  that  gave  signal  of  the  approach  of 
the  dead-cart,  as  it  slowly  rolled  onward  in  its  dismal  circuit  I  Never  has 
its  wild  dissonance  passed  from  my  ear — never,  I  believe,  shall  it  utterly 
pass  away,  and  be  forgotten.' 

We  have  next  a  spirited  account  of  the  capture  of  a  French 
privateer,  during  which  a  friend  of  the  hero  is  killed.  Then  we 
enter  upon  the  eventful  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  are 
presented  with  able  sketches  of  the  battles  of  Roleia,  Busaco, 
and  Albucra,  in  the  former  of  which  Cyril  Thornton  is  taken 
prisoner.  He  is  liberated  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  is  again 
taken  prisoner  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  carried  to  Madrid, 
escapes  from  thence  in  the  disguise  of  a  muleteer,  and  returns 
to  England.  Meanwhile,  his  father  has  married  again.  Cyril 
arrives  at  his  former  home,  and  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
place,  and  still  more  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  seven  years,  is  vividly  and  affectingly  described.  The 
father  dies,  leaving  almost  his  whole  fortune  to  his  second  wife 
and  her  infant  son.  Cyril  proceeds  to  contest  the  will ;  but,  be« 
fore  the  cause  is  tried,  his  infant  brother  dies,  and  Mrs  Thorn- 
ton consents  to  a  compromisoi  which  puts  our  hero  in  posses- 
sion of  the  paternal  estate. 
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We  must  Qot  forget  the  love  tale  which  is  interwoTen  with 
this  story.  Cyril  became  attached  to  the  only  daughter  of  an 
earl,  his  distant  relative,  and  his  attachment  was  returned. 
Though  prudence  forbade  them  to  avow  it,  they  parted  with 
tnutual  protestations  of  constancy;  and  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  lost  an  arm.  For  some  time  he  received  no  tidings 
from  her  who  had  professed  to  return  his  attachment;  and 
though|  at  last,  a  tardy  letter  did  arrive,  expressing  a  respect- 
able portion  of  sympathy,  yet,  maimed  and  disfigured,  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  he  determined  to  resign  her.  He  wrote  to  her 
to  that  effect;  met  her  in  England,  was  not  recognised,  and  soon 
heard  that  she  was  married  to  another.  The  blow  was  doubtless 
a  severe  one ;  but  we  wish  the  author  had  not  made  his  hero 
tun  out  bare-headed  into  the  snow,  and  throw  himself  down  to 
perish.  Some  soft-hearted  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  that 
a  man  cannot  feel  too  acutely  on  such  an  occasion,  or  express 
bis  feelings  iu  too  marked  a  manner;  but  we  question  if  the 
sympathy  of  the  most  right-minded  portion  is  to  be  more  effec- 
tually conciliated  by  making  the  disappointed  suitor  exhibit  thf 
demeanour  of  a  madman.  In  other  instances,  the  author,  perhaps 
wishing  to  avoid  the  customary  partiality  of  novel-writers,  uses 
his  hero  rather  ill.  Why,  in  the  first  volume,  does  he  make 
him  a  seducer  ?  The  whole  of  that  painful  and  disagreeable  epi- 
sode might  well  be  spared.  Why,  in  his  first  visit  at  Lord  Amer- 
sham's,  is  he  made  so  improbably  ridiculous  ?  We  think  the 
author  is  a  little  too  partial  to  circumstances  which  must  jar 
unpleasantly  upon  the  feelings  of  all  who  are  accustomed  to 
contemplate  with  reverence  and  delight  some  of  the  dearest  ties 
by  which  human  beings  are  bound  to  each  other.  We  have  in 
this  one  tale  a  youth  perishing  by  the  hand  of  his  brother^  a 
father  unrelentingly  hostile  to  his  son,  and  a  wife  driven  mad 
by  the  persecutions  of  a  husband.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  we 
do  not  want  the  super- addition  of  so  much  domestic  tragedy  in 
a  work  which  exhibits  in  such  vivid  colours  so  many  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  ^ 

The  author  is  very  successful  as  a  delineator  of  character. 
His  old  Scotch  merchant,  David  SpreuU,  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  novel  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  other  characters 
are  inferior  to  this,  but  cleverly  handled  nevertheless.  His  Lady 
Melicent  is  perhaps  not  very  consistently  drawn;  rather  too 
amiable  and  disinterested  at  one  period  to  be  so  heartless  at 
another ;  but  on  this  point  we  give  him  up  to  be  dealt  with 
by  his  female  readers ;  and  if  they  acquit  him,  we  shall  gladly 
ratify  their  verdict. 

*  The  Chelsea  Pensioners,'  by  the  author  of  *  The  Subaltern,* 
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(the  Bey.  Mr  Gleig,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  armyO  is  a 
pleasing  collection  of  tales,  connected  by  a  framework  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  book.  If  a  work  is  good,  perhaps  it  little 
signifies  what  is  its  title ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  observe,  that 
this  has  one  of  the  worst  faults  a  title  can  have — that  of  convey- 
ing a  false  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Who 
would  imagine  that  a  book  so  named  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Chelsea  pensioners  ?  The  tales  are  supposed  to  be  related  by  a 
club  of  retired  officers,  who  have  agreed  to  live  together,  and 
call  their  joint  domicile  <  Little  Chelsea.'  This  establishment, 
with  the  meipbers  who  compose  it,  is  pleasingly  described,  and 
with  much  of  that  euriasa  fdicitaa.  which  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  style  of  Washington  Irving.  Indeed,  the  style 
throughout  is  entitled  to  praise ;  and  is  evidently  that  of  a  man 
of  literary  accomplishment.  The  work  is  also  highly  commend- 
able for  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  which  it  displays.  Na- 
tural scenerv  is  picturescjuely  and  vividly  set  before  us ;  and 
events  are  cleanly  narrated.  Characters  are  touched  with  less 
ability;  and  the  author  shows  po  indication  of  any  thing  like 
dramatic  talent.  The  tales  are  six  in  number,  of  which  three 
narrate,  with  great  skill,  some  of  the  events  of  the>  American 
war.  From  one  of  the  others,  entitled  ^  Maida,'  we  will  extract 
the  account  of  that  battle,  as  a  spcimen  of  the  author's  powers 
of  description. 

f  And  now  the  word  was  givea  to  adraace.  In  a  cool  and  deliberate 
manner,  such  as  would  have  disgraced  no  parade-ground  in  England,  the 
front  line  obeyed,  the  second  wilh  the  reserve  remaining  with  equal 
steadiness  where  they  were,  till  the  proposed  interval  had  been  made 
good.  Then  they  also,  one  after  the  other,  stepped  forward,  and  the 
scene  became  as  deeply  and  stiikingly  picturesque  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  imagination  to  cpnceive.  Nor  did  it  obtain  this  character  alto- 
gether from  the  warlike  ac^uncts,  so  to  speak,  thrown  ai'ound  it.  Occur* 
renees  took  place  on  that  occasion  which  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
except,  if  we  may  believe  our  Transatlantic  warriors,  on  the  fields  of  India ; 
but  which,  let  them  happen  where  they  will,  cei'tamly  heighten  in  no  or« 
dinary  degree  the  interest  of  a  battle  field. 

<  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  that  the  valley  of  St  Euphemia  was  in  a 
fltate  of  high  cultivation,  large  portions  of  it  being  laid  out  in  cornfields. 
This  being  the  season  of  autumn,  numerous  groups  of  reapers  were  scat- 
tered over  them,  who,  instead  of  flying  to  the  mountains,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  laid  down  their  sickles  and  became  spectators  of  the  strife. 
Our  first  line  passed  more  than  one  of  such  groups,  the  individuals  among 
which  waved  their  hats,  and  cheered  us  loudly,  each  communicating  all 
the  information  which  he  possessed,  as  to  the  numbers  and  designs  of  the 
enemy.  But  no  great  while  elapsed  ere  intelligence  on  these  heads,  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  the  reports  of  the  country  people,  came  upon  us. 
JliQ^the  enemy  were  in  movemf nt  equally  with  ourselvesi  and  the  Uist^ce 
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which  originally  divided  us  fell  short  of  four  miles,  every  instant  brought 
the  hostile  lines  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  about  half  an 
Lour  after  the  simultaneous  advance  began,  we  were  fairly  in  presence. 

<  You  can  conceive  nothing  more  imposing,  nothing  more  animating, 
yet  terrific,  than  the  gradual  approach  of  these  armies.  For  some  time 
after  they  crossed  the  river,  the  French  were  totally  concealed  from  us, 
the  plain  being  perfectly  level,  and  covered  with  standing  com.  Some- 
thing less  than  a  mile '  may  have  divided  us,  when  the  glitter  of  their 
bayonets  began  to  appear.  This  was  eagerly  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
country  people  ;  but  our  men,  having  been  cautioned  to  maintain  a  pro- 
found silence,  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  it,  marching  forward  in  steady 
array,  as  if  at  a  review.  Now  the  tops  of  their  caps  began  to  rise  above 
the  corn-stalks ;  now  the  tread  of  feet  and  heavy  roll  of  artillery  were 
heard ;  and  now  a  gun  was  fired.  It  was  from  the  ^nemy,  but  did  no 
execution.  Still  the  battle  may  l>o  said  to  have  commenced ;  for  from 
that  moment  the'  discharge  of  their  field-pieces  was  incessant. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  opposing  lines  drew  at  every  pace  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last  each  was  enabled  to  command  a  full  and  perfect  view 
of  the  other.  The  French  came  on  with  every  show  of  confidence,  to 
which,  indeed,  their  preponderating  numbers  were  well  calculated  to  give 
birth,  whilst  our  people  pressed  forward  to  meet  them,  not  a  whit  more 
doubtful  as  to  the  result.  And  now  our  artillery  began  to  open,  with  an 
effect  which  contrasted  strongly  with  that  produced  by  the  enemy's 
cannonade.  In  general,  the  French  gunners  are  excellent;  they  have 
given  us  ample  reason  for  allowing  this,  and  we  have  never  denied  it ;  Wt 
to-day  their  fire  was  as  worthless  as  ever  came  from  the  merest  recruits. 
Not  one  shot  out  of  fifty  took  effect;  almost  all  passing  over  our  front 
line,  and  falling  short  of  the  second.  It  was  not  so  with  our  pieces.  Every 
shot  told,  and  grape,  shrapnel,  and  canister,  swept  away  whole  sections 
from  the  ranks  that  received  it.  Yon  all  know  the  effect  which  is  pro* 
duced  upon  an  infantry  line,  when  it  witnesses  the  able  practice  of  its  own 
artillery.  As  each  file  of  Frenchmen  fell,  our  brave  fellows  raised  a  shout 
of  cruel,  perhaps,  but  allowable  triumph ;  and  loud  and  frequent  were  the 
plaudits  bestowed  upon  the  gallant  blue  coats,  who  so  ably  supported  . 
them.  Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  from  which  onr  regiments^ 
especially  such  as  had  hitherto  seen  no  service,  began  to  draw  the  most 
favourable  auguries.  *  It  was  observed  that  the  French  marched  but  in* 
differently ;  that  they  preserved  an  exceedingly  in*egular  line,  and  strag- 
gled and  waved  from  side  to  side,  as  often  as  some  trifling  obstacle  came 
in .  their  way ;  from  all  which,  our  recruits  deduced  the  natural  conclu- 
sion, that  they  themselves  were  far  better  drilled,  and  therefore  more  per- 
fect soldiers  than  the  enemy.  But  events  were  assuming  at  every  instant 
a  more  decisive  turn.  The  lines  were  rapidly  approximating ;  and  not 
artillery  only,  biit  musketry,  and  the  bayonet,  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being 
brought  into  play. 

*'  The  centres  of  the  British  and  French  armies  might  have  been  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  when  the  first  musketry  fire  which  had 
yet  been  heard,  rose  upon  the  right.  It  was  a  desultory  tiraillade,  the 
akirmishers  there  having  fallen  in,  and  exchanging,  as  is  their  custom, 
Jong  and  uncerts^iu  shots*    But  (he  ^nemy  seemed  to  treat,  it  as  a  aignal 
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for  general  action.  All  at  once  they  halted,  closed  in  their  ratiksi  and» 
after  a  moment's  apparent  hesitation,  fired  a  volley*  This  we  receiyed 
without  retaming  it,  till  we  had  reduced  the  intervening  space  to  little 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  we  also  halted,  and  our  people 
poured  in  a  regular  and  well-directed  volley.  Without  a  moment's  pause 
they  reloaded,  the  enemy  keeping  up  all  the  while  an  incessant  rattle^ 
and,  with  the  same  coolness  which  marked  their  previous  salute,  repeated 
it.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  military  career,  I  never  witnessed  any 
thing  more  murderous  than  these  discharges.  Whilst  on  our  side  very 
few  men  had  fallen,  the  clearing  away  of  the  smoke  exhihited  the  French 
line  torn,  as  it  were^  into  fragments ;  hage  gaps  staring  us  iu  the  face,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  covered  with  killed  and  wounded*  A  loud  shout 
gave  testimony  that  the  effect  of  their  practice  was  not  lost  upon  the 
British  soldiers.  Instead  of  repeating  then*  fire,  they  brought  their  musket^i 
to  the  charge,  and  at  doable-quick  time  rushed  on. 

<  The  French  are  a  brave  people,  and  it  is  well  known  that  from  the 
charge  of  no  nation  besides  our  own  have  they  ever  recoiled;  but  the 
flashing  of  a  British  bayonet  is  a  sight  upon  which^  even  thus  early  in  the 
war,  they  had  not  learned  to  look  with  indifference.  For  a  moment  or 
two  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  stood  the  shock ;  they  even  cheered* 
or  rather  hallooed,  after  their  own  discordant  fashion,  and  remained  steady  % 
but  long  before  the  collision  took  place,  their  courage  failed  them.  They 
faced  to  the  right  about,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  and  raUi  though  still 
preserving  their  line,  to  the  rear.  It  is  but  justice  to  declare,  that  no  set 
of  officers  could  have  exerted  themselves  more  strenuously  to  check  thia 
not  disorderly  flight.  They  hurried  from  post  to  post,  waved  their  sworda 
over  their  head,  shouted,  seized  their  men  by  the  collar,  and  at  last,  when 
the  second  line  was  seen  advancing  to  their  support,  succeeded  in  check- 
ing them.  The  enemy  halted,  wheeled  round,  and  once  more  opened  their 
fire.  Nor  did  we  immediately  close  upon  them.  Our  own  men  were 
out  of  breath,  though  still  as  ardent  as  ever ;  and  we  commanded  them  to 
halt,  not  because  they  appeared  reluctant  to  go  on,  but  that  they  might 
recover  their  wind.  This,  however,  was  soon  done;  the  little  gaps  ia 
the  line  were  filled  up,  and  again,  firing  as  we  proceeded,  we  pushed 
against  the  double  line  of  the  enemy.  Again  was  our  threatened  chai^ 
completely  successful.  Having  waited  to  receive  our  final  volley,  the 
French  gave  way,  and  fled,  this  time,  in  awful  confusion.' 

The  *  Tales  of  Military  Life,*  (written,  we  believe,  by  Mr 
Maginn,)  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  interesting^. 
The  first  and  longest  includes  several  important  real  occur* 
rences ; — among  them  Emmet's  insurrection  in  1803,  and  the 
principal  events  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat.  In  strange  and 
awkward  juxtaposition  with  facts,  is  a  tissue  of  such  wild  and 
romantic  improbabilities,  that  the  true  part  of  the  narrative  ia 
entirely  overborne  and  counteracted  by  the  fictitious ;  and  we 
cannot' read  the  tale  with  that  temporary  feeling  of  conviction 
which  a  good  novel  ought  always  to  produce*    To  this  may  bo 
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ftddod,  that  tbe  characters  are  not  drawn  with  much  attention 
to  nature.  The  story,  though  improbable,  is,  nevertheless,  con<- 
Btracted  with  more  ingenuity  and  attention  to  eflfeot  than  in  the 
generality  of  these  military  and  naval  fictions.  The  style  is 
nowhere  very  commendable,  and  in  many  places  bad.  Several 
puns  are  inserted,  which  it  would  have  been  scarcely  excusable 
to  have  uttered  in  careless  conversation.  The  most  effective  pas- 
sage is  the  description  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  midnight  mur- 
der ;  but  the  merit  of  telling  such  tales  well  is  not  one  of  which 
the  novelist  should  be  most  ambitious. 

The  tales  which  come  before  us  under  the  high-sounding  title 
of  ^  Stories  of  Waterloo,'  are  written  in  a  bold,  soldierlike  style ; 
free  and  energetic ;  rather  too  boisterous  in  their  humour,  and 
too  sentimental  in  their  seriousness ;  but  well  calculated  to  amuse 
an  idle  hour,  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ^  courteous 
'  reader,'  whose  critical  faculties  are  not  too  acnte.  We  have  here 
another  instance  of  a  deceptive  title.    These  ^  Stories  of  Water- 
^  loo'  have  almost  as  little  to  do  with  that  battle  as  Mr  Gleig's 
with  the  Hospital  at  Chelsea.    They  are  so  called,  only  because 
the  author  has  contrived  to  put  them  in  the  mouths  of  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  there,  and  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
with  a  history  of  the  campaign.  Two  of  the  collection  are  intro« 
duced  as  found  by  some  of  the  aforesaid  persons  among  the  effects 
of  two  dead  men — one  a  shipwrecked  seaman,  the  other  a  colonel 
in  the  French  army,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  Irishman  in  disguise. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  improbable  device  of  making  persons  tra- 
vel about  with  written  records  of  their  lives  and  adventures,  had 
been  too  stale  for  further  repetition ;  but  we  have  here  two  such 
incidents  in  a  book  which  gives  you  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  events  which  really  occurred  about  fifteen  years  ago.    Reality 
and  romance  will  not  fall  easily  into  that  close  coalition  into 
which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  force  them.  We  are  not  very 
sure  that,  under  any  circumstances,  we  could  any  longer  relish  a 
romantic  tale  of  the  Radcliffe  school,  with  its  gloomy  towers,  and 
mysterious  monks,  and  ruthless  banditti,  and  fiendlike  but  fasci- 
nating Marchesas,  and  its  well-known  mummeries,  even  when 
shrouded  under  that  awful  obscurity  of  time  and  place  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  effect ;  but  when  a  Captain  McCarthy,  of 
the  /»— th  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  mounting  piquet  guard  on  the 
night  of  the  ITth  of  June,  1815,  proceeds  to  relate  to  the  com* 
panion  of  his  watch  a  long  story  of  this  kind,  full  of  improbable 
adventures,  many  of  which,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  happened 
to  himself,  we  smile  at  such  an  attempt  to  win  our  belief,  and 
feel  that  reality  and  fiction  clash  much  too  violently.     The 
stories  themselves  are  entertaining.    Of  the  serious  ones,  we 
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prefer  '  Stephen  Purcel ;'  of  the  hntnorons, «  The  Tail  Miojor's 
♦  Story/— each  good  in  its  way.  There  are  many  deBcriptions 
spiritedly  touched ;  and  what  may  be  called  the  historical  parts 
are  not  ill  done. 

*  The  Night- Watch'  contains  much  both  of  grave  and  gay,  each 
treated  with  equal  spirit.  It  comprises  the  adventures  of  a  naval 
captain,  a  master,  a  boatswain,  a  doctor  (as  he  is  called)  of  a 
manrof-war,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France.  None  of  these 
adventures  exhibits  any  thing  like  a  connected  story.  They  con- 
sist rather  of  incidents  loosely  arranged,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  happened  to  each  individnaL  We  will  give  an  extract 
from  the  Boatswain's  story,  told  by  himself  in  nautical  phrase- 
ology, descriptive  of  the  close  of  the  luckless  expedition  against 
New  Orleans. 

<  <<  Greater  preparations  were  made,  but  as  we  lost  time  the  Yankees 
guned  strength.  But  you  are  no  foger^  Gunner,-— stand  facing  me  with 
your  arms  stretched  out.  The  broad  river  is  mnning  like  a  duice  past 
the  end  of  your  right-band  towards  mine,  as  I  am  holding  it  out ;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  a  battery,  pointing  towards  your  nose,  which 
nose  is  the  c«itre  of  the  Yankee  lines.  Your  l^t-hsnd  is  a  swampy  wood, 
thicker  and  mere  tangled  than  a  jungle,  and  not  less  fordable  than  the 
river,  with  the  battery  at  the  edge,  from  which  a  canal  runs  athwart  to 
the  river«  Behind  this  canal  is  a  strong  earthen  fenCe,  stu£fed,  as  they 
said,  with  cotton-hags,  behind  which  lay  the  Nathans. 

*  "  My  arms  are  die  English  lines ;  they  are  not  so  long  or  strong  as 
yours,  and  we  are  just  out  of  shot  of  each  other.  Near  my  right-hand 
are  some  batteries  we  threw  up  with  casks  of  sngar,  which  we  got  at  readier 
than  sand,  though  they  are  no  great  shakes  in  rainy  weather. 

*  ^  A  good  way  behind  my  left-hand  is  a  cansd  we  cut  from  the  creek 
to  the  river,  for  the  boats  to  go  through. 

'  <<  Well,  Gunner,  behold  us,  the  night  before  the  battle,  in  front  of 
eadi  other  t  the  Jonathans'  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle ;  and  ours,  God 
save  the  King  t  Well,  I  say,  follow  me  to  mud-larking,  and  rousing  the 
boats  through  the  slush  into  the  river,  all  night  long.  Now  jump  aboard 
the  boats  at  daylight,  with  a  party  of  sogers  and  marines,  land  them  on 
the  other  side,  pull  up  along-shore-— see  ^e  battery  taken  by  storm-^ 
look  at  a  rocket  flying  in  the  air— -then  mark  the  flashes  glimmering  along 
the  line—now  hear  the  rolling  sounds  of  the  musketry,  and  rumbling  Of 
the  cannon ; — lay  on  your  oars.  Wad — strain  your  eyes— think  the  sogers 
have  gained  the  Yankee  lines,  and  you  will  think  as  I  did.  Look,  now, 
at  a  small  dispatch-boat  slashing  towards  us ;  hear  the  officer  say,  *  Em- 
bark the  troops  I'  and  you  will  measure  the  length  of  our  mugs. 

*  ^*  Back  we  came,  save  those  who  were  killed  in  taking  the  battery. 
It  was  all  up :  the  troops  withdrew  to  their  lines,  cut  up  at  a  precious 
rate.  They  advanced  like  heroes  to  the  ditch,  few  got  farther,  and  many 
were  left  there.  The  Nathans,  snug  behind  their  fence,  worked  eyelet- 
holes  in  them  at  every  crack,  till  they  fell  back. 

*  «•  Oh,  they  say  it  was  a  gallant  sight  to  yiew  the  brare  Generals,  who 
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^aw  the  day  was  going  wrong,  galloping  in  front  with  their  hats  off^  ral* 
lying  their  men ;  but  it  was  sorrowful  to  see  them  fall,  witliout  being  able 
to  send  a  shot  through  the  fence  among  their  destroyers.  It  was  the  for* 
tune  of  war,  Wad ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was  to  come— to  get  the  poor 
mangled  souls  back  to  the  ships,  down  those  infernid  creeks,  and  in  such 
weather. 

<  <<  But,  hark  ye,  Wad/'  (the  Boatswain  here  stood  still,  his  heart  was 
fillip — «  hark  ye,  Gimner  I"  again  he  said,  and  turning  his  head  to  the 
moon,  as  a  dark  cloud  shot  over  it, — '^  poor  Tom  Smith,  the  sharer  of 
my  sprees,  my  messmate,  my  shipmate  for  years  past,— Tom,  who  never 
shrank  from  his  duty, — Tom,  who  halved  his  last  dollar  with  me,*-Tom 

.  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  I 

<  ^*  He  was  shot  in  seven  places,  in  the  advance  to  storm  the  fort,  and 
his  right<>leg  was  terribly  mangled  by  grape-shot. 

<  "  We  had  four  wounded  men  besides  himself  in  the  stem-sheets  of 
our  boat,  and  had  got  into  the  broad  part  of  the  lake,  on  bur  way  towards 
the  fleet  by  nightfall ;  bnt  none  of  the  small  craft  stationed  to  receive  the 
boats  were  in  sight,  as  the  weather  was  thick  and  misty»  Presently  the 
fog  was  blotm  away  by  a  strong  breeze,  which,  before  the  first  watch  was 
over,  freshened  into  a  gale  right  in  our  teeth,  accompanied  by  drifting 
rain ;  soon  we  were  wet  and  weary,  and  began  to  lag  at  our  oars ;  not 
•freshened^  yon  may  be  sure.  Wad,  by  the  groaning  of  the  poor  wounded 
fellows  near  us,  lying  flat  on  their  backs,  and  covered  over  with  a  drench- 
ed sail. 

t  ((  We  were  at  last  compelled  to  pull  towards  the  swampy  shores  for 
smooth  water,  and  there  let  go  our  grapnel. 

'  <<  None  of  as  were  in  a  humour  for  talk ;  and  as  the  boat  jerked  in 
the  short  seas,  throwing  the  spray  over  her  bows,  we  sat  silent,  cold, 
cramped,  and  wet,  watching  for  daylight.  I  never  went  through  such  a 
night  in  all  my  bom  days,  Gunner. 

'  <<  I  sat  aft,  close  by  Tom  Smith ;  he  did  not  speak.  We  beard  no« 
thing  but  the  sweep  and  rastle  of  the  waves,  and  the  plash,  plash^  plasb, 
of  the  big  drops  of  rain  that  now  fell  on  and  about  us. 

<  (^  The  middle  watch  came :  Smith  groaned  heavily*  '  Give  me  yovr 
hand,'  said  he,  and  he  raised  himself  on  his  wounded  arm ;  <  Tom,'  said 
he  again^  *  be  kind  to  my  poor  mother ;  give  her  my  pay  and  my  watch 
—here,  here,  here— bid — ^bid — bidi^God  bless  her  V  He  then  sank  on 
the  plank,  and  his  cold  and  wet  hand  fell  away  from  mine. 

^  ^^  Daylight  came ;  the  boat  shipped  so  much  water  that  one  man  was 
kept  constantly  baling.  Tom  Smith  was  dead.  The  young  ofiicer,  noble 
fellow  as  he  was,  looked  at  him.  *  Poor  soul  I'  said  he, '  he's  gone  I  we 
must  bury  him, — ^prepare  a  few  double-headed  shots.  Stand  up,  men — 
'pull  ofl^  your  hats ;'  and,  as  the  rain  and  wind  whistled  wild  about  our 
heads  in  this  dark  and  dreary  moming,  he  said,  ^  Commit  his  body  to  the 
•  deep  ;  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul  I' 

^  <<  Oh,  Gunner  I  had  you  seen  the  look  of  agony  of  the  poor  limbless 
souls  that  lay  next  to  him,  when  the  corpse  was  plunged  into  the  water, 
you  would  nev^r  have  forgotten  it  I"  * 

Tbere.aw  two  or  tllreq  good  comic  scones  in  these  volanjefl, 
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H;  gt-eat  deal  of  excellent  advice  from  a  captain,  and  some  very 
well-executed  descriptions. 

^  ^^  Sailors  and  Saints'  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  preface^ 
tbe  joint  production  of  a  Naval  Officer  and  a  Templar,  of  whom 
the  former  is  Captain  Glasscock,  author  of  the  ^  Naval  Slietch 
<  Book/  We  never  met  with  a  work  which  savoured  more  strong- 
ly of  the  sea.  The  language,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  sailor, 
are  delineated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  that  the  author  heartily 
sympathizes  with  the  beings  he  describes.  Their  recklessness, 
humoiir,  bravery,  superstition,  and  contempt  and  ignorance  of 
every  thing  on  shore,  are  alldexterouslypourtrayed;  and  the  whole, 
forms  a  picture  from  which  we  conceive  ^hat  a  landsman  might 
harn  as  much  of  what  is  passing  afloat,  as  from  any  book  whieh 
has  yet  appeared.  It  i^,. however,  in  many  parts  so  very  pro-^ 
fessional,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  but  a  naval  reader. 
The  characters  are,  with  few  exceptions,  either  nonentities  or 
cariciatures-^two  of  them  especially  very  disgusting  ones— rwe 
mean  Senna  and^^Mrs  Grank.  Captain  Staunch,  and  Bri^e 
the  bcBtswain,  are  consistently  and  pleasingly  drawn — Buxtqn, 
the  hero,  is  like  the  generality  of  novel  heroes,  not  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  book.  The  most  amusing,  though' 
overdrawn,  are  Crank  and  his  maA. Tiller^— which  remind  u»a 
little  of  Truiimon  and  Pipes.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  scenes 
between  them,  is  wh^re  the  fprnier  dictates  a  codicil  to  his  tvill^ 
employing  the  latter  as  an  amanuensis. 

*  *^  Now,  Thomas/'  said  Crank/  <<  you  must  first  write  at  the  bottom*-* 
*  I  hereby  add  this  codicil.'  " 

* «'  This  fohatf  sir  ?"  interrogated  Tiller. 
^  «  «  Co-di-dl,"  said  Crank,  syUabically. 

<  "  Laxes  your  pardon,  sir— I  doesn't  think  I  c|in  conie  that  ere  ; — for,' 
yon  see',  it's  unpossible  to  spell  properly  when  a  body's  a  bad  pen." 

'  <  <<  Oh,  never  mind,  Thomas.     It's  no  time  to  be  nice  now.    Come  as 
near  the  mark  as  you  can." 

.  «  Consoled  at  this  hint,  the  secretary  took  fresh  courage,  and  proceed* 
ed  to  indite  as  his  master  thus  slowly  dictated. 

*  «  To  Thomas  filler  my  old  coxorh  and  faithful  servant,  who  lost  an  i,'' 
-—(eye.) 

<  <<  Must  that  be  tn,  sir  ?"  asked  Tiller. 

'  «  Why,  yes,  Thomas, — I  don't  see  we  can  well  leave  it  out. — It 
would  spoil  what  I  have  in  my  head,"  said  Crank,  endeavouring  to  re- 
move Tiller^s  reluctance  to  have  his  misfortune  recorded  in  a  document  of 
this  nature, 

( it  Very  well,  sir,  as  you  please."— 

*  *^-Lost  an  i  in  his  Magistees  sarvisy  and  a  master  in  toon  of  his  most 
devout  qffioers'* — 

,  •  Here  Thomas  gave  indisputable  indications  of  feelings,  which^  how-* 
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ever  highly  honaarable  to  himself,  ezceturely  Burprised  bis  master)  who 
exclaimed— 

<  a  Why^  Thomas  I-^what,  are  you  blubbering?  We  must  all  come  to 
this  I — Come,  come,  man,  swab  the  spray  off  your  bows," 

'  "  Natur's  natur,  sir^"  said  Thomas,  wiping,  with  the  lapel  of  his  jacket^ 
the  trickling  tear  from  his  weather-beaten  cheek ;  '*  tho*  I'm  sartin  the 
death  o'  the  old  woman  herself  would  never  a  brought  me  to  thier.  But 
never  mind,  sir— ^here's  strike  out  again»-ril  do  my  duty,  tho'  Fd  rather 
almost  swallow  a  marlinspike  nor  handle  a  pen  in  the  bisness." 

^  <<  Let's  see^  what  were  the  last  words  you  got  down  ?"  said  the  t«« 
teran,  endearouriog  to  raise  himself  op  in  his  cot  to  look  over  his  ama* 
auensis. 

i  «  Devout  officers,  sir." 

*  <<  No»  no— 4e-vo«ted — ^not  det^ou^  Thomasi—- I  never  was  a  psalm* 
ainger,  thank  God  I  But  go  on—-" 

<  *i  Dcvo-ted  officers,  I  kave  all  my  shirts^ 

<  <<  I'll  not  have  'em,  sir,"  said  Tiller,  burstmg  out  in  an  ebullition  of 
affectionate  feeling.  <^  I  never  could  abide  to  look  on  'em,  much  more 
put  'em  on  my  back/' 

<  *^  Go  on,  I  tell  you,"  said  Crank,  authoritatively. 

<  '<  Stockings,  and partiMnr  attmy  Umg  West  Ingee  wkUe^uek  ir&u* 
gerSf  laid  up  in  omrg,  in  drawr  mmnner  S*"^ 

*  «  I  knows,  sir—" 

<  <<  Don't  interrupt  me,  man  1" 

*<<  Thomas  havin  a  90(man'sje(^on  to  ware  ^hfiHbre^ 

<  <<  I'll  put  that  down  willinly,  su:— but  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
Boyner 

€ »  Why,  Thomas,  Tve  made  up  my  mind  at  last— so  write/'  sud  Crank, 
alowly  dictating. 

<  <<  I  wish  the  Boyne  to  be  dismanikdr^her  mastSy  yards,  and  riygin 
distried,  and  her  hull  berried  w^h  mine,** 

<  Here  Tiller  gave  a  groan,  which  startled  the  afflicted  testator.* 

There  are  several  oih«r  humorous  seenesi  some  of  which  ere 
worthy  of  Smollett.  Among  the  serious  parts  chiefly  deserving 
notice,  is  a  good  description  of  an  engagement  widi  an  Ame- 
rican brig,  and  one  still  better  of  a  fire  at  sea.  Superstition  is 
one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  seamen,  and  it  is  right 
to  exhibit  this  feature  of  their  character  in  a  work  which  pro- 
fesses to  depict  them.  But  why  does  Captain  Glasscock  not 
only  describe,  but  defend,  their  superstitions  ?  It  is  surely  un- 
necessary that  he  should  seem  to  believe  that  a  ship  was  burnt 
at  sea,  because  she  sailed  on  a  Friday,  and  deliberately  commit 
to  paper  such  observations  as  the  following:— 

'  Far  be  it  from  us,  in  this  age  of  philosophical  anchor-smiths^  and  geo-i 
metrical  toll-gate  keepers,  to  defend  prognostications  which  accord  so 
little  with  the  enlarged  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  remark  is  too -trite, 
that  <<  we  are  creatures  of  clrcumstance8"-Hind  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
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that  men  Tv^lio  have  been  ambitiously  nursed  in  principles  which  hare  rai- 
sed this  country  to  an  envied  eminence  amongst  nations^  are  to  be  whisked 
about  by  every  wind  of  newfangled  doctrine.  As  well  might  the  Ieo« 
pard  be  expected  to  change  his  spots,  or  the  hyena  his  indomitable  spirit, 
as  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  ocean  strike  their  flag  to  philosophy ;  and 
admit  themselves  in  error  upon  a  point  settled  by  the  experience  of  sea^ 
going  folk  for  centuries  past.  Certain  it  is,  this  prejudice,  if  prejudice  it 
be,  is  a  hydra  of  many  heads ;  and  is  felt  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences, 
on  shore  as  well  as  afloat.  Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  desirable  in  thit, 
any  more  than  in  other  instances  of  popular  predilection,  that  the  bias  of 
the  uninformed  mind  to  fatalism  should  be  rashly  invaded ;  which,  in  the 
British  seaman,  as  well  as  the  Mahomedan  soldier^  is  so  often  the  only 
rallying  cry  of  heroic  devotedness,  and  patriotic  desperation.' 

We  hope  the  author  does  not  mean  that  British  seamen  owe 
their  bravery  to  blind  fatalism  and  degrading  superstition.  He 
is  mistaken  if  he  believes  that  the  Alahomedan  soldier  derives 
his  '  devotedness'  and  ^  desperation'  from  fatalism  alone*  The 
Mahomedan  is  a  religious  enthusiast;  and  this,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  the  book,  is  the  last  kind  of  enthnsiasm  which 
its  author  would  wish  to  see  prevalent  in  the  British  fleet.  Su- 
perstition as  much  as  you  please, — the  sailor  will  fight  the  better 
for  it, — but  not  a  word  about  religion  ! 

The  '  Tales  of  a  Tar,'  also  by  Captain  Glasscock,  are,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  Preface,  founded  on  fact.  The  first  and 
longest  tale  is  an  account  of  the  mutiny  at  Spithead  in  179T— 
the  '  breeze  at  Spithead,'  as  the  author  calls  it — and  we  must 
here  take  occasion  to  entreat  that  he  will  reserve  his  slanff  for 
the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogues,  and  use  plain  English  in  his 
proper  person.  The  clearness  and  connectedness  of  his  account 
of  the  mutiny  is  sadly  marred  by  the  attempt  to  make  it  con- 
versational. If  the  episodes  and  interruptions  had  been  struck 
out,  all  that  is  really  interesting  might  have  been  comprised  in 
less  than  half  the  space  the  tale  now  occupies.  Of  the  remain- 
ing stories,  *  A  Brush  in  the  Boats'  is  best  told ;  but  we  prefer 
quoting  from  another  the  following  short  sketch  (given  m  the 
language  of  a  common  sailor)  of  that  ornament  of  our  navjr^ 
Lord  CoUingwood : — 

<  Poor  old  Cuddy  I*  a  better  soul,  nor  braver  heart  in  breeze  or  battle, 
never  thumped  'twixt  the  ribs  of  man !  He  was  none  o*  your  nice-ims  as 
never  seed  daylight  till  the  decks  wefre  dried  up,  and  reg'larly  reported  as 
dry  as  a  bone.  Sea  or  harbour,  wet  or  dry,  gale  or  calm,  the  dawn  always 
seed  him  on  deck.  There  he'd  pace  the  break  o*  the  poop,  with  his  blue- 
breeks  and  white  stockings  (for  winter  or  summer  he  rigged  alike),  bis 

*  Cuddy,  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  Cuthbert,  Collingwood's  Christiaii 
name. 
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Jiard-weather  hat  shipped — for  the  scraper  he  bent  in  a  breeze  was  always 
in  use  afore  breakfast.  It  was  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  the  lace  round 
the  rim  as  black  as  an  old  copper  bolt.  Well,  there,  with  his  three-cock- 
ed-scraper a-thawtships — for  Hwas  a  reg'lar  razee — ay,  lower  cut-down 
nor  a  Greenwich  boson's — well,  there,  in  this  sort  o*  rig,  he'd  pace  the 

n>Pi  twirling  his  two  thumbs  afore  him,  for  all  the  world  like  a  straight- 
red  qnaker,  whilst  the  mizen-topmen  washmg  decks  of  a  mom,  would 
duisfa  and  slash  the  water  about  him,  in  every  direction. — '*  Never  mind 
me,"  he'd  say,  as  if  he  was  no  more, — ^no,  no  more  nor  a  reg'Jar  galoot, 
«  never  mind  me,  my  man,"  (for  he  always  spoke  to  a  man  like  a  man,)  '^  if 
J  gets  in  your  way,"  he'd  say,  in  a  voice  and  look  as  told  the  truth  of  his 
tongue— for  half  your  chaps  as  say  a  kind  word  to  a  fellow,  don't  say  it 
so  much  from  their  nat'ral  bent,  as  to  try  and  earn  a  name,  as  they  knows 
in  their  hearts  they  doesn't  desarve — "  if /gets  in  your  way,"  old  Cuddy 
*ould  say—"  it's  my  fault,  my  man,  and  not  yours,  my  man."  He'd  the 
'most  takenest  tongue  I  ever  met  in  my  day. — I'm  blessed,  if  I  woudnt 
rather  get  a  reg'lar  blowin'-up  from  he— nor-— ay,— a  good  word  from 
lialf  your  capring  skippers*' 

Of  *  The  Naval  Officer/  written,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Mar- 
ryat,  of  the  Navy,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  it  is 
jnarked  by  many  violations  of  taste  and  propriety.  But  it  was 
the  author's  first,  and  probably  a  hasty  production ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  sees  its  faults  as  clearly  as  we  do ;  for 
hehas  amply  redeemed  them  in  his  excellent  novel,  *  The  Ejng's 
^  Own,^  which  is  entirely  free  from  the  impurities  which  obscure 
the  merits  of  *  The  Naval  Officer.'  Captain  Marryat  is  a  very 
agreeable  writer, — fluent,  easy,  and  unaffected  in  his  style;  concise, 
dear,  and  idvid  in  his  descriptions ;  lively  and  dramatic  in  his 
dialogue ;  and  he  has  a  shrewd  insight  into  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  happy  faculty  of  exhibiting  them  amusingly.  Each 
of  his  novels  consists  of  a  series  of  adventures  connected  rather 
inartificially,  but  better  in  the  last  than  in  the  first.  The  hero  of 
^  The  King's  Own'  ]»  introduced  to  us  as  the  son  of  a  man  of 
l^ood  family,  who  had  been  driven  from  home  by  parental  ty- 
ranny, and  under  a  feigned  name  entered  a  man-of-war,  where, 
his  pride  revolting  from  a  degrading  punishment  which  had 
tieen  unjustly  inflicted,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  mu- 
tiny at  the  Nore.  He  is  condemned  and  executed,  after  devoting 
his  child  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  leaving  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  an  old  seaman,  who  marks  him  with  a  broad 
arrow,  and  calls  him  <  The  King's  Own.' 
.  The  hero,  who,  having  no  ascertained  name  of  his  own,  is  accom- 
modated with  that  of  Seymour,  soon  ceases  to  be  very  conspicu- 
ous, and  dwindles  into  an  orderly  well-behaved  midshipman,  one 
of  the  least  interesting  and  amusing  characters  in  the  book.  The 
subordination  maintained  ip  the  service  must  necessarily  prevent 
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liim  from  being  very  prominent  in  a  work  which  professes  to  give 
a  true  picture  of  a  naval  life ;  but  still  he  might  have  been  brought 
forward  a  little  more.  Several  of  the  personages  who  figure  in 
this  book  are  well  drawn*  Our  favourites  are  M^Elvina  the 
smuggler,  and  Jerry  the  facetious  midshipman ;  and  we  have 
^also  a  considerable  regard  for  Billy  Pitt,  the  philological  negro. 
Some  of  the  others,  though  amusingly  described,  depend  too 
much  for  their  effect  upon  one  or  two  phrases,  or  some  single  pe- 
culiarity,-^a  jSimsy  method  of  exhibiting  character,  much  adopted 
by  farce  writers,  and  to  which  Captain  Marryat  is  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse*  There  are  some  excellent  descrip- 
tions in  this  novel,  both  serious  and  comic.  As  a  specimen  of  ^ 
humorous  scene,  we  will  introduce  to  our  readers  Captain  Cap- 
perbar  in  conversation  with  his  ship's  carpenter,  from  whence  we 
may  learn  how  a  crew  may  be  profitably  employed,  and  his 
Majesty's  stores  converted  to  useful  purposes  never  contemplated 
by  the  Government  :— 

<  it  Well,  Mr  Cheeks;  what  are  the  carpenters  about  ?*'  ' 

*  <<  Weston  and  Smallbridge  are  going  on  with  the  chairs^-the  whole  of 
them  will  be  finished  to-morrow."  < 

.    ««Well?*'    ' 

'  *  <<  Smith  is  about  the  chest  of  drawers,  to  match  the  one  in  my  Lady 
Capperbar's  bedroom." 

<  "  Very  good.    And  what  is  Hilton  about  ?'* 

'  ^  He  has  finished  the  spare-leaf  of  the  dining-table^  sir ;  he  is  now 
about  a  little  job  for  the  second-lieutenant.'* 

*  *^  A  job  for  the  second-lieutenant,  sir  ?  How  often  hare  I  told  you, 
Mr  Cheeks,  that  the  carpenters  are  not  to  be  employed,  except  on  ship's 
duty,  without  my  special  permission.'* 

<  <<  His  standing  bed-place  is  broke,  sir ;  he  is  only  getting  out  a  chock 
or  two.** 

*  "  Mr  Cheeks,  you  have  disobeyed  my  most  positive  orders. — By  the 
by,  sir,  I  understand  you  were  not  sober^  last  night." 

*  "  Please  your  honour,"  replied  the  carpenter,  "  I  wasn  t  drunk — I 
was  only  a  little  fresh." 

'  "  Take  you  care,  Mr  Cheeks. — ^Well,  now,  what  are  the  rest  of  your 
crew  about  ?" 

'  «  Why,  Thomson  and  Waters  are  cutting  out  the  pales  for  the  garden, 
out  of  the  jibboom  ;  I've  saved  the  heel  to  return." 

'  <«  Very  well ;  but  there  won't  be  enough,  will  there  ?" 

*  **  No,  sir,  it  will  take  a  hand-mast  to  finish  the  whole." 

*  *^  Then  we  must  expend  one  when  we  go  out  again.  We  can  carry 
away  a  top-mast,  and  make  a  new  one  out  of  the  hand-mast,  at  sea.  In 
the  meantime,  if  the  sawyers  have  nothing  to  do,  they  may  as  well  cut 
the  palings  at  once.  And  now,  let  me  see — oh  I  the  painters  must  go  on 
shore,  to  finish  the  attics." 

'  '<  Yes,  sir,  but  my  Lady  Capperbar  wishes  the  jealowsees  to  be  painted 
vermilion :  she  says  it  will  look  more  rural." 


^' 
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*  <^  Mrs  Capperbar  ought  to  know  enough  about  ship's  stores^  hy  this 
time,  to  be  aware  that  we  are  only  allowed  three  colours.  She  may 
choose  or  mix  them  as  she  pleases ;  but  as  for  going  to  the  expense  of 
buying  paint,  I  can't  afford  it.     What  are  the  rest  of  the  men  about  ?" 

*  "  Repairing  the  second  cutter,  and  making  a  new  mast  for  the  pin- 


nace*" 


*  ^*  By  the  by—- that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it — ^have  you  expended  any 
boats*  masts  ?*' 

*  "  Only  the  one  carried  away,  sir/* 

'  "  Then  you  must  expend  two  more.  Mrs  C—  has  just  sent  me 
off  a  list  of  a  few  things  that  she  wishes  made,  while  we  are  at  anchor, 
and  I  see  two  poles  for  clothes-lines.  Saw  off  the  sheaye-holes,  and  put 
two  pegs  through  at  right  angles~--yoa  know  how  I  mean." 

*  ^*  Yes,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do,  siri  about  the  cucumber  frame  ?  My 
Lady  Capperbar  says  that  she  must  hare  it,  and  J  bavn't  glass  enough— .- 
they  grumbled  at  the  yard  last  time/' 

*  "  Mrs  C-— -  must  wait  a  little.    What  are  the  armourers  about  ?" 

'  ^'  They  have  been  so  busy  with  your  work,  sir,  that  the  arms  are  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  The  first-lieutenant  said  yesterday  that  they  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  ship." 

« ''  Who  dares  say  that?'* 

*  "  The  first-lieutenant,  sir." 

'  <<  Well,  then,  let  them  rub  up  the  arms,  and  let  me  know  when  they 
are  done,  and  we^U  get  the  forge  up." 

<  <<  The  armourer  has  made  six  rakes,  and  six  hoes,  and  the  two  little 
hoes  for  the  children  ;  but  he  says  that  he  can't  make  a  spade." 

^  <<  Then  I'll  take  his  warrant  away,  by  heavens,  since  he  does  not  know 
bis  duty.  That  will  do,  Mr  Cheeks.  I  shall  overlook  your  being  in  liquor, 
this  time ;  but  take  care. — Send  the  boatswain  to  me."  * 

The  least  commendable  parts  of  this  entertaining  novel  are 
those  descriptive  of  scenes  on  land ;  particularly  the  adventures 
of  Mr  Rainscourt,  which  are  very  little  to  our  taste.  We  are 
also  sorry  that  the  author  should  have  thought  proper  to  end 
his  tale  tragically.  One  who,  like  the  novelist,  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  should  not  murder  his  hero  with- 
out necessity.  The  most  disagreeable  of  all  tragedies  is  a  tra- 
gedy in  disguise,  which  buoys  you  up  with  false  hopes  that 
all  will  end  well,  and  then  horrifies  you  unexpectedly  with  a 
dreadful  termination.  The  wit  of  man  has  not  yet  devised  any 
thing  better  than  the  old  stale  finale  of  a  happy  marriage ;  and 
we  advise  all  novelists  to  adhere  to  it.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  Captain  Marryat's  second 
work,  and  that  we  shall  b6  glad  to  see  another  like  it. 
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Art.  VIII.«—  Inquiry  ifUo  the  BIm  and  Qrawth  of  the  Soyal 
Prerogative  in  England.  By  John  Allen.  8vo.  London: 
1830* 

THIS  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  book  npon 
constitational  antiquities  and  law  that  has  appeared  for 
many  years.  Indeedj  it  claims  a  very  distinguished  place  among 
the  great  works  upon  those  subjects  which  are  familiar  to  the 
lawyer  and  the  historian.    Replete  with  profound  and  accurate 
learning,  displaying  everywhere  extraordinary  powers  of  rea- 
soning and  judging,  clothed  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  power- 
ful,  it  possesses  an  additional  title  to  the  regards  of  those  who 
lore  liberty,  and  value  the  institutions  which  are  at  once  its  best 
gifts  and  its  surest  safeguards ;  it  breathes  throughout  a  warm 
love  of  freedom,  and  a  firm  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  slavish 
maxims,  which  lawyers  unhappily,  as  well  as  courtiers,  have 
almost  always  been,  prone  to  inculcate.    This  spirit,  however, 
has  only  guided  Mr  Allen  to  investigate  and  expose  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors ;  it  has  never  warped  his  own  judgment,  or 
led  him  either  to  violent  language  or  extravagant  opinions.   He 
exhibits  the  most  calm  determination  always  to  search  after  the 
truth,  and  having  found  it,  to  make  it  known,  but  only  as  mat- 
ter of  legal  and  constitutional  learning,  never  as  food  for  grati- 
fying the  factious  and  the  clamorous.     Indeed,  the  importance 
which  our  author  attaches  to  the  authority  of  former  ages,  and 
which  is  avowed  by  the  very  undertaking  of  the  enquiry,  squares 
but  little  with  the  rash  and  sweeping  nature  of  the  modern 
zealots  for  liberty  and  popular  rights.    That  school,  generally 
speaking,  not  only  disregards  all  appeals  to  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  and  despises  all  enquiry  into  the  ancient  system  of  our 
civil  polity,  but  actually  holds  an  institution  to  be  the  more 
surely  ill  founded  if  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  less  refined  times 
than  our  own.  Conceiving  that  society  is  improving,  the  disciples 
of  the  new  academy  look  with  more  than  suspicion  upon  every 
produce  of  the  wisdom  of  earlier  days.     If  any  proposed  practice 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  without  the  warrant  of  precedent,  so  much 
the  more  likely  do  they  hold  it  to  be  an  improvement ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  any  principle  can  be  found  to  have  been  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  ruder  ages,  by  so  much  are  its  claims  to  their 
assent  held  to  be  lessened.     One  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
creed  held  by  the  wholesale  reformers,  the  late  Major  Cart- 
wright,  deviated  somewhat  from  their  prejudices  against  anti- 
quity ;  for  the  days  of  Runnimede  and  Magna  Charta  were  the 
great  burdens  of  his  song ;  and  his  predilection  for  annual  par- 
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liaments  was  recommended  to  bim  not  only  by  tbe  practice  of 
pur  ance8t6rs,  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
]^ut  also  by  the  authority  of  publicists  in  the  seventeenth ;  among 
whom  he  cited  *  Mr  Prynne's  well-known  work  recommending 
*  the  revival  of  short  parliaments,'  lucklessly  mistaking  the  title 
of  that  book,  so  well'  known  to  him,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
ever  have  seen  it, — *  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Rediviva.  {Parlia- 
^  mentary  Writs  BevivetLY  Since  this  very  inauspicious  attempt 
to  graft  radical  reform  upon  ancient  authority,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  similar  appeals  to  antiquity  having  been  made,  or  any 
display  of  learning  tried  by  the  wholesale  reformers.  The  school 
of  Mr  Bentham,  not  certainly  chargeable  themselves  with  any 
defect  of  learning,  have  uniformly  held  such  things  cheap  in 
others ;  and  with  them  Mr  Allen  is  likely  to  pass  either  for  a 
friend  of  popular  rights,  whose  zeal  leads  him  to  take  a  trouble 
wholly  superfluous,  when  he  traces  them  to  the  remotest  periods 
of  history ;  or  as  an  ally  whose  aid  rather  impedes  than  furthers 
the  progress  of  a  cause  resting  wholly  on  reason,  and  ostenta* 
tiously  disclaiming  every  thing  like  deference  to  authority* 

From  such  objectors  we  take  leave  to  dissent  entirely.  They 
commit  here,  as  elsewhere,  their  accustomed  error,  of  forgetting 
that  they  have  to  work  with  men,  through  men,  upon  men—* 
that  they  have  not  to  do  with  an  ideal  being,  made  by  them- 
selves, and  fashioned  to  suit  their  theories — a  creature  actuated 
by  no  passions  and  no  feelings  but  such  as  their  theories  allow^ 
and  filled  with  only  their  own  dogmas  and  their  own  views — that 
the  men  for  whom  they  are  giving  laws,' or  forming  systems  of 
polity,  are  made  to  their  hands,  and  will  not,  nay,  cannot  change 
at  all,  the  first  nature  impressed  on  them  at  their  birth — nor 
merely,  except  within  certain  narrow  limits,  and  after  a  long 
time,  the  second  nature  with  which  habit  has  clothed  them. 
They  commit  precisely  the  error  which  would  condemn  to  last- 
ing ridicule  and  ever-duriog  lack  of  employment,  a  mechanist 
who  should  construct  his  engine  without  the  least  regard  to 
either  friction,  or  resistance,  or  the  strength  of  materials ;  he 
would  produce  something  fair  to  behold,  and  resembling  machi- 
nery, until  it  came  to  work,  when  it  would  either  do  nothing  at 
all,  or  crush  the  workmen  with  itsiragments.  All  the  fundamental 
principles  of  dynamicks,  however,  would  be  found  to  have  been 
most  learnedly  complied  with ;  the  artist  would  have  chapter 
and  verse  to  show  for  his  elaborate  calculations ;  he  would  pro- 
bably be  as  angry  at  the  bystanders  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  his  work,  as  at  himself  when  it  failed,  for  having  left  out  the 
consideration  of  the  air,  and  the  beams,  and  the  ropes ;  but  in 
^tbis   respect  he  would  differ  widely  from  the  intolerant  and 
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dogmatical  Utilitarians — he  would  acknowledge  the  ovornght ; 
whereas  they  only  wax  the  more  angry  at  all  who  doubt  their 
infallibility,  and  call  for  more  practical  doctrines,  and  schemes 
more  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  human  affairs. 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined  we  are  indulging  in  general  de^ 
scription,  or  invective,  which  they  like  not,  or  what  they  hate 
worst  of  all,  sneers — they  who  are  the  greatest  dealers  in  invec* 
tivoy  the  most  unremitting  callers  of  ill*  names,  the  largest  users 
of  what  they  plainly  intend  for  sarcasm — we  shall  illustrate  what 
we  say  by  one  or  two  examples,  familiar,  we  should  think,  to 
the  initiated,  and  sufficiently  suited  to  our  purpose.  The  cha^ 
racteristic  mode  of  punishment  is  much  recommended  for  its 
wholesome  effects*  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders,  the  only  le^ 
gitimate  object  of  all  punishment.  Let,  say  they,  a  woman  con* 
victed  of  stealing  children,  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with 
the  figure  of  a  hollow  child  suspended  round  her  neck,  into  which 
weights  may  be  put,  to  annoy  her  in  proportion  to  the  atrocity 
of  her  offence.  Now,  here  they  forget  one  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  would*  as  men  are  at  present  constituted^  operate 
to  counteract  the  whole  effect  of  this  penal  exhibiiion.  Men— - 
all  men,  as  at  present  made,  would  laugh  vehemently,  instead 
of  feeling  great  terror,  at  such  a  grotesque  exhibition  of  the  true 
principles  of  penal  justice  reduced  to  practice.  And  if  men  are 
to  be  made  anew,  so  as  not  to  laugh  at  such  follies,  it  would  be 
as  easy  at  once  to  make  them  without  the  propensity  to  steal 
children.  Again-^Jury  trial  is  undervalued  on  account  of  its 
imperfections ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  to  be  intrusted 
to  judges,  irremovable,  except  on  proof  of  misconduct*  But  it 
is  all  the  while  forgotten  that  we  must,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
man  remains  feeble  and  corrupt,  expect  judges  to  share  these 
defects;  that  the  control  of  a  jury  can  alone  afford  a  constant 
security  against  them ;  and  that  were  men  no  longer  such  frail 
and  faulty  creatures,  the  institution  of  both  judges  and  juries 
would  be  superfluous.  Furthermore,  say  the  Utilitarians,  why 
perplex  yourselves  about  patronage  and  government  influence  in 
filling  up  offices  ?  Establish,  by  your  code,  the  qualifications  re* 
quired  for  candidates,  and  then  let  all  places  be  offered  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidders.  Now  here,  we  say,  they  wholly  overlook 
the  tendency  of  men  to  follow  corrupt  courses  for  their  personal 
interest;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preventing  individuals  from 
imitating  the  state,  and  selling  their  voices  upon  the  question  of 
qualification,  as  the  state  avowedly  does  its  preference  among 
the  qualified ;  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  certain  rules  as 
to  the  qualifications  required  for  office, — as,  for  example,  how 
joiuch  acuteness,  sagacityi  disluterestednessi  indu8try>  shall  en^ 
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title  a  man  to  be  promoted ;  the  certain  effect  of  the  venal  plan 
to  exclude  all  competitors  except  the  wealthy :  so  that  the  philo« 
sopher,  while  he  fondly  dreams  that  he  has  invented  an  easy 
rale  of  selection,  and  compounded  a  specific  against  abuse  of 
patronage,  has  in  reality,  by  totally  overlooking  the  nature  of 
men,  contrived  the  most  efficacious  means  for  excluding  all  merit 
and  honesty  from  the  public  service,  and  making  the  domi*^ 
nion  of  the  most  gross,  and  sordid,  and  impudent  corruption, 
universal  and  perpetual,  insomuch  that  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether,  under  such  a  system,  any  human  society  could  be  held 
together  twelve  months. 

Something  of  the  same  oversight  is  committed  by  these  inge** 
nious  and  daring  speculators,  upon  what  are  termed  constitu- 
tional questions.  First,  they  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  qua- 
lity in  any  measure  or  plan,  as  is  by  other  men  called  consHtW' 
timal  er  unconsHtutionaL  This  means,  say  they,  only  something 
which  somebody,  for  some  reason,  likes  or  dislikes.  It  is  not 
lawful  or  unlawful ;  for  it  is,  avowedly,  not  to  be  tried  by  its 
legality.  Therefore  it  means  nothing.  Cannot  they  compre^ 
hend  how  a  thing  may  be  wrong,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  our  political  system,  which  yet  the  law  has  not  prohibited  ? 
Thus  judges  may  lawfully  be  promoted  from  inferior  to  higher 
stations  on  the  bench.  But  is  it  not  wrong  to  make  this  the  rule 
in  practice,  which  should  be  the  exception  ?  The  Chancellor 
may  be  a  private  or  a  common  person,  not  bred  to  the  law ;  but 
were  he  often  so  chosen,  the  administration  of  justice  would  suf^ 
fer  severely.  The  King  may  levy  troops  if  he  can  pay  them ; 
and  his  foreign  dominions  and  his  savings  may  enable  him  to 
keep  more  on  foot  than  Parliament  has  voted,  though  he  cannot 
punish  them  for  mutiny  and  desertion.  Would  not  a  minister 
be  answerable  as  for  giving  unconstitutional  advice,  who  should 
recommend  such  a  step  to  his  sovereign  ?  Nay,  if  Parliament 
were  to  vote  as  large  an  army  as  the  public  service  demanded, 
and  twice  as  large  a  civil  list  as  the  dignity  of  the  crown  required, 
have  the  words  no  sense  by  which  all  thinking  men  would 
condemn  such  resolutions  as  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence,  of  the  constitution — in  one  word,  as 
uncomtitutioncd  ?  Yet  by  the  supposition  they  would  be  legal ; 
for  the  legislature  itself  would  have  sanctioned  them. 

Next,  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  (and,  consi- 
dering their  great  talents  and  important  services,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,)  hold  exceedingly  cheap  all  appeals  to  the 
sanction  of  past  ages,  that  is  of  experience,  and  to  the  authority 
of  other  times,  and  of  men  wise  in  their  generation.  Are  they 
well  advised  in  this  course  ?    Is  it  nothing  in  favour  of  any  in- 
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stitutioa  that  it  has  existed  so  long  ?  Does  not  its  endurance 
at  least  ehow  the  strength  of  its  parts,  the  solidity  of  its  founda-^ 
tions,  and  the  harmony  of  its  arrangements  ?  What  signifies  it» 
say  our  speculators,  that  men  more  ignorant  than  ourselves,  and 
less  experienced,  adopted  such  a  scheme  ?  But  does  it  become 
us  to  brag  of  our  great  experience,  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  ex* 
periments  of  those  who  preceded  us  ?  What  the  better,  theui 
are  we  for  having  lived  after  them  ?  We  may  admit  that  the 
mere  fact  of  any  establishment  existing,  or  having  long  existed, 
ie  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  holding  it  sacred,  if  its  consequences 
are  plainly  hurtful.  But  where  its  effects  are  very  doubtful,  and 
the  good  hangs  nearly  in  even  balance  with  the  mischief,  the  an-* 
cient  origin  and  long  continuance  of  the  institution  ought  clearly 
to  decide  in  its  favour.  Its  mere  existence  is  something ;  but 
the  iidaptation  of  so  many  other  things  to  it,  the  fact  of  so  many 
other  parts  of  our  system  being  founded  upon  it,  or  connected 
with  it,  renders  the  change  prejudicial  and  dangerous,  unless  it 
be  called  for  by  some  manifest  expediency. 

There  is,  however,  another  light  in  which  the  subject  never  is 
viewed  by  those  theorists,  and  one  of  great  practical  importance* 
Whatevw  be  its  foundation^  how  great  or  how  little  soever  its 
claims  to  the  approval  of  rational  and  wise  men,  the  tendency  of 
thehaman  mind  to  attach  itself  to  any  institution  of  long  continu- 
ance, is  an  undeniable  fact;  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
mail  to  become  fond  of  what  has  long  existed  within  his  know^^ 
ledge,  to  feel  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  any  establishment  he 
has  long  been  accustomed  to,  as  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature  to  bear 
moreea8ily,ordomore  readily,  that  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  suffer  or  to  perform*  Indeed,  the  force  of  habit  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  our  nature,  and  from  it  the  kind  of  B.U 
tachment  we  are  speaking  of  mainly  springs.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  wild-^nay,  more  truly  unphilosophical,  than  to  disregard 
this  striking,  this  almost  irresistible  propensity  of  human  nature^ 
while  framing  laws  and  devising  systems  for  the  government  of 
human  beings  ?  Is  the  omission  a  less  oversight  than  that  of  the 
engineer,  who  should  forget  that  the  atmosphere  is  endowed  with 
resistance  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  akin  to  his  blunder,  who  should 
forget  that  matter  gravitates  ?  Yet  this  is  not  only  the  oversight 
of  our  philosophers  ;  it  is  with  them  a  form  of  faith :  as  if  the 
mechanist  should  begin  his  discussion  with  the  postulate,  that 
bodies  do  not  attract  or  repel  one  another. 

The  learned  and  sagacious  author  of  the  work  before  us 
belongs  not  to  this  school ;  or  if  he  does  acknowledge  its  doo- 
trines,  it  is  only  to  endue  him  with  the  strength  of  mind,  the 
firmness  of  purpose,,  which  disregards  all  authority  when  bajai*- 
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ced  against  reason,  and  examines  the  most  generally  received 
opinions  with  a  determination  to  adopt  tbem,  or  reject^  solely  as 
they  shall  bo  found  entitled  to  credit  upon  their  own  merits,  re- 
gardless  of  the  high  names  by  the  authority  of  which  they  may 
have  been  sanctioned.  Many  things  he  finds  laid  down  by  anti- 
quaries, more  by  historians,  and  not  a  few  by  eminently  learn- 
ed and  slavish  lawyers,  which  have  no  warrant  in  the  true 
history  of  our  institutions ;  and  all  such  errors  he  exposes  with 
the  unflinching  steadiness  of  purpose,  which  acknowledges  only 
truth  for  a  master.  He  has,  accordingly,  produced  a  work  which 
must  command  general  assent,  and  be  the  manual  of  those  who 
regard  with  interest  the  antiquities  of  the  constitution.  The  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  legal  learning  which  his  pages  display  through- 
out, must  have  a  great  effect  in  recommending  them  to  the  pro- 
fessional lawyer,  who  will  be  forced  to  admit  that,  but  for  the 
want  of  '  addition'  in  the  title-page,  the  treatise  might  have 
been  the  work  of  a  practising  lawyer. 

The  Enquiry  opens  with  a  striking  and  succinct  statement  of 
the  regal  power,  as  described  by  the  abstract  theory  of  our  con- 
stitution, which  clothes  the  monarch  with  every  degree  of  power, 
and  every  kind  of  perfection.  According  to  this  theory,  ^e  is 
absolute  ruler  of  the  state;  supreme  judge  among  its  inhabi* 
tants;  sole  owner  of  its  land;  commander  of  its  forces;  repre- 
sentative of  its  existence  abroad ;  fountain  of  its  honours.  He  is 
also,  in  the  eye  of  the  same  law,  immortal,  infallible,  everywhere 
present,  and  incapable  either  of  doing  or  meaning  wrong.  The 
person  invested  with  such  mighty  authority  is,  no  doubt,  merely 
ideal ;  he  is  a  corporation,  and  a  creature  of  legal  theory ;  and  in 
practice,  his  power  is  checked,  and  his  defects  supplied,  in  various 
•Ways ;  for  he  cannot  act  in  any  way  without  some  adviser,  or 
some  instrument  answerable  for  what  is  done ;  so  that  the  power 
which  in  the  contemplation  of  law  is  supreme,  in  practice  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  The  same  scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  polity 
of  all  the  European  nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  language  of  the  law  is  everywhere  nearly 
the  same ;  everywhere,  too,  the  sovereign  has  claimed  the  rights 
theoretically  ascribed  to  him,  and  attempted  practically  to  enforce 
them ;  everywhere  he  has,  at  different  times,  met  with  resist- 
ance, grounded  upon  the  usages  of  the  state ;  but  this  resist* 
ance  has  been  attended  with  various  fortune,  leaving  in  some 
nations  the  crown,  and  in  one  or  two  the  people,  victorious. 

Whence  has  this  fundamental  notion  of  regal  supremacy  been 
originally  derived  ?  Not  certainly,  Mr  Allen  contends,  from  the 
German  tribes,  the  fathers  of  all  the  Gothic  monarchies — for 
they  acknowledged  in  their  sovereigns  only  leading  captains  la 
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trar,  and  councillors  in  peace.  But  be  justly,  in  oar  opinion) 
traces  the  pernicious  and  slavish  principle  to  the  Roman  Empire) 
^— a  system  of  the  most  unmixed  despotism,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  world  ever  saw* 

'  It  was  tbe  doctrine  of  ciTilians  that  the  Roman  people  had  transfer* 
ted  to  their  emperor  the  whold  power  and  authority  of  the  state,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  which  he  became  the  sole  organ  and  representative  of  the  com* 
moDwealth.  Whatever  he  pleased  to  ordain^  was  law.  Whatever  he  com-^ 
manded,  was  to  be  obeyed.  These  maxims  had  been  theoretically  esta*^ 
blished  and  practically  enforced  for  ages  when  the  empire  became  a  prey 
to  the  Barbarians.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  different  notions  of 
government,  were  not  inclined  to  part  with  the  liberty  and  freedom  froni 
restraint,  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  woods.  But  the  new 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  their  dispersion  over  a  vast  territory, 
amidst  nations  they  had  subdued  and  plundered,  made  it  necessary,  for 
their  common  safety,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  government,  and  intrust  td 
a  few  what  had  formerly  been  the  property  of  the  whole.  In  practice 
they  gave  up  as  little  as  possible  of  their  ancient  independence,  and  when 
roused  by  a  sense  of  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  they  were  ready  at  all  timeif 
to  assert  with  their  swords  the  rights  they  had  inherited  from  their  ances* 
tors.  But,  in  the  changes  that  became  necessary  in  their  written  laws, 
in  the  instructions  to  public  officers  for  the  administration  of  their  internal 
government,  and  in  the  legal  forms  required  for  the  secure  possession  and 
transmission  of  property,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  strangers,  they 
were  compelled  to  have  the  aid  of  provincial  churchmen  and  lawyers,  the 
sole  depositaries  of  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  times.  These  men, 
trained  in  the  despotic  maxims  of  the^mperial  law,  transfused  its  doctrines 
and  expressions  into  the  judicial  forms  and  historical  monuments  of  their 
rulers ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  if  the  principles  of  imperial  despotism 
did  not  regulate  the  governments,  they  found  their  way  into  the  legal 
instruments  and  official  language  of  the  Barbarians.  An  ima^nary 
King  or  prince  was  created,  in  whom,  by  a  legal  fiction,  was  invested  all 
the  power  and  majesty  of  imperial  Rome.  The  same  names  were 
even  affected.  The  Barbarian,  who  had  recently  exchanged  his  title  of 
heretoga  for  that  of  King,  was  persuaded  to  style  himself  Basileus, 
in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  or  to  prefix  the  appellative  Flaviua 
to  his  name ;  his  sons  and  cousins  were  called  Clitones  or  illustrious ;  his 
servants  became  Palatine  officers,  and  his  crown  an  Imperial  diadem.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  institutions  of  Roman  despotism  were  in- 
troduced, its  legal  ideas  inculcated,  and  its  servile  language 
naturalized,  among  the  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the   Empire. 


The  laws  of  Rome  continued  in  force  ;  in  many  countries  they 


wondered  at,  that  the  political  maxims  and  principles  of  the  go- 
<  vernment  insinuated  themselves  into  the  states  erected  on  her 
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f  rniii%  and  tainted,  if  not  the  Bubstance,  the  formi  at  Feast,  Bnd 
^  language,  of  the  public  law  ? '  But  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
the. Barbarians,  accustomed  to  freedom,  and  ignorant  of  kingly 
supremacy,  submitted  to  the  reality  of  despotism,  because  its 
forms  and  language  were  borrowed  from  Rome,  where  both  the 
name  and  the  thing  were  united.  *  The  Barbarian  who  had 
f  justice  done  him  in  the  ancient  tribunals  of  his  nation,  enqui* 
f  red  not  in  whose  name  it  was  administered*  If  he  obtained  the 

*  lands  be  wanted,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  in  what  form  they 

*  were  granted.  He  received  them  from  the  public  authorities  of 
^  the  state,  and  cared  not  whether,  in  the  act  of  donation,  they 
f  were  described  as  gifts  of  the  king,  or  of  the  kingdom/ 

After  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Kings  of  the 
Barbarians  delighted  to  ape  the  Roman  Emperors,  our  author 
|bhus  proceeds  to  show  how  wide  the  difference  was  between  the 
jRoman  theory  of  these  monarchies,  and  the  Grothic  practice : 

'  *  Bnt,  amidst  the  honours  and  decorations  with  which  royalty  was 
fclothed  by  its  flatterers  and  admirers,  the  rough  garment  of  the  Barbarian 
tras  seen  to  peep  from  tinder  the  bon'owed  purple  of  the  empire.  The 
real  King,  to  whom  these  imposing  titles  and  high-sounding  claims  were 
Uttribnted,  remained,  as  before,  the  chief  of  a  warlike  and  turbulent  people^ 
regardless  and  hardly  conscious  of  this  fictitious  change  in  his  condition. 
The  ideal  King  of  the  churchmen  and  civilians  was  an  absolute  prince,  in 
whom  were  centred  the  whole  power  and  majesty  of  the  state.  The  real 
King,  limited  in  his  authority  by  ancient  usage,  depended  on  his  personal 
qualities  for  the  degree  of  power  he  possessed ;  and  when  seduced  by  his 
Imaginary  dignity  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative,  he  had  not  un- 
iVequently  to  pay,  with  his  life  or  deposal,  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  and 

{)resumption.  After  a  time,  however,  the  language  of  adulation,  repeated 
n  every  act  and  instrument  of  government,  produced  its  effect.  Men,  ac- 
customed to  hear  their  prince  described  as  the  source  and  depositary  of 
.iheir  Jaws,  began  to  think  there  must  have  been  some  gi'ound  for  the  as- 
sertion«  The  real  power  of  the  King,  as  general  in  war,  and  chief  magis- 
trate in  peace,  when  seasonably  enforced  and  skilfully  improved^  enabled 
%m  to  prosecute,  on  many  occasions  with  success,  his  encroachments  on 
tha  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Order  was  maintained 
andjustice  administered  in  his  name ;  and  as  respect  for  order  and  justice 
^ned  ground,  his  subjects,  who  considered  themselves  indebted  for  these 
blessings  to  his  care,  were  often  induced  to  acquiesce  in  pretensions,  and 
submit  to  usurpations,  which  had  no  other  origin  than  a  theory  of  govern- 
inent  founded  on  fiction,  borrowed  from  a  foreign  law,  and  fortified  by 
time,  because  it  had  been  suffered  to  pass  without  contradiction  by  those 
who,  rejecting  its  authority  in  practice,  were  hardly  aware  of  its  existence 
in  words.  After  many  a  struggle  between  liberty  and  prerogative,  the 
result  has  been  in  England  that  the  real  power  of  the  King  has  been  li* 
mited  and  defined  by  constitutional  law  and  usage,  but  that  the  old  attri- 
Imtes  are  still  ascribed  to  him  in  law  books ;  that  an  incongruous  mixture 
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q{  mtel  tAd  imagioftry  qmdiiies  has  been  formed^  whkh  btt»  been  called  tba. 
union  of  hie  natural  with  his  myBtic  or  politic  capacity ;  and  that  many 
priFileges  and  peculiarities  have  been  assigned  to  hiin  in  his  natural|per6on| 
for  reasons  derived  from  bis  ideal  or  politic  character.* 

■ 

i  Tlie  pious  sycophancy  of  ehurohmen  carried  the  title  of  Kilig% 
a  step  higher  than  even  the  profane  adulation  of  the  Romans» 
who  deified  their  prinoesy  had  ventured  to  do*  Those  holy  slaves 
deduced  the  royal  authority,  not  as  the  civilians  had  done  front 
a  grant  of  the  people,  divesting  themselves  of  all  rights,  but  from 
the  gift  of  €rod  himself,  by  ^ose  grace  the  King  was  said  to 
reign.  He  was  anointed  with  oil»  consecrated  by  a  pries^  and 
sainted  as  the  vicar  or  vicegerent  of  Christ.  No  maUer  by  what 
steps  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  through  what  slaughter  of  its 
i%htf ul  occupants,  all  derivii^  the  same  title  from  the  same  God« 
As  soon  as  the  sceptre  was  in  his  hand^  he  held  it  by  divine  right  | 
every  text  in  die  New' Testament,  inculcating  submission^  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  the  existing  government,  waa  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  prince,  aa  if  it  had  been  devised  for  the  support  of 
regal  authority  alone;  and  ev^n  the  denuncialions  against  king* 
ly  govmmm^  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament^  were  cited 
to  show  the  sinfulness  of  imposing  the  regal  will. 
'  Sildi  being  the  origin  of  the  attributes  given  to  the  ideal  per^ 
«Dn  irf'the  soverdgn,  our  author  proceeds  to  show  how,  notwitk» 
standing  their  admitted  speculative  nature,  they  liave  warpsd 
'the  judgment  eS  lawyers  and  antiquaries,  inspecting  the  actual 
practical  rights  and  {ffcrogatives  of  the  real  King,  insomuch 
4hat  OMUiy  of  the  latter  have  been  surreptitiously  introduced  and 
^established  under  the  edoar  of  the  ideal  proti^ype. 

Many  instances  are  given,  familiar  to  most  legal  readers,  to 
illustrate  tiiis  kind  of  confusioa  or  transference,  whereby  the 
;two  etqiadLties,  natural  and  politic,  of  the  King,  are  mixed  tog««- 
ther,  as  the  one  is  considered  in  die  premises  and  the  other  in 
the  conclusion.  Thus  the  King  is  supposed  to  be  at  all  times 
present  in  all  courts;  and  upon  this  theoretical  fiction  ia 
grounded  the  practical  consequence  that  he  cannot  be  non-suited 
like  a  common  party;  because  that  operation  consists  in  his  be^ 
ing  summoned  to  appear,  and  making  default.  So  be  isperfe^ 
and  cannot  be  guilty  oflaeheSy  or  negk^t  of  his  rights ;  and  thecih 
•fore,  at  common  law,  those  rights  could  never  be  lost  by  any 
lengUi  of  noB-usor,  nor  could  any  length  of  possession  secure 
etlNers  i^mst  his  claims.  He  can  never  die ;  and  therefore  the 
same  gift  of  lands  to  him,  which  would  give  a  common  persoii 
only  an  estate  for  his  life,  gives  the  King  a  fee  simple,  im  his 
successors  are  comprehended  in  himself.  These  things  are  fih 
^saiUar  to  legal  Mndentsf  but  we  aaro  now  appfoaehing^  tbe  pm?la 
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6f  tills  Enquiry  which  are  calculated  to  throw  new  and  valna<« 
ble  ]]ght  upon  the  subject,  and  to  prove  how  little  the  prevailing 
notions  of  many  lawyers  are  correct,  upon  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  prerogatives,  at  different  periods  of  ottr  more  recent  history 
claimed  by  the  crown.  And  here  the  leamedauthor  first  mounts 
up  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Kent,  theft  from  the  church  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  paying  twelve  times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen ; 
from  the  Archbishop,  eleven  times ;  from  the  King,  or  a  person 
in  priest's  orders,  nine  times ;  and  from  a  common  layman,  three 
times.  Breach  of  the  peace  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  King  or 
Bishop,  was  fined  120  shillings ;  in  an  ealdorman's  town,  80  ahil<< 
lings.  The  mundbreach  (a  violation  of  protection)  of  the  King  and 
Archbishop  was  the  same  in  Kent ;  by  the  law  of  the  West  Sax* 
ons  it  was  L.5  for  the  King,  and  only  L.3  for  the  Prelate.  The 
weregUd  (or  compensation  for  the  murder)  of  a  common  person 
of  the  lowest  class  was  200  shillings ;  of  a  thegn,  1200  shillings ; 
of  the  King,  7200  shillings ;  but  as  much  more  was  payable  to 
the  state  for  the  King's  death,  beside  the  weregild  which  went  to 
his  family.  Among  the  North  Angles  and  the  Mercians,  the 
King's  weregild,  which  went  to  his  family,  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  EtheUngs,  or  princes ;  and  as  much  more  went  to  the 
state :  the  whole  sum  was  L.1181,  5s.  sterling,  that  of  an  ealdor* 
man  being  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Mr  Allen  justly  concludes  from  hence,  not  only  that  the  im- 
measurable distance  at  which  the  King  is  now  placed  above  his 
subjects,  was  little  known  in  the  Saxon  times,  but  that  the  best- 
established  and  most  important  principle  of  our  law  of  preroga- 
tive, the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person,  was  wholly  unknown 
in  those  ages.  The  monarch  had  the  same  kind  of  security  for 
his  person  that  any  one  else  had,  though  to  a  larger  amount.  In- 
deed, our  author  very  reasonably  considers  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  person  originated  in  the  relation  betwen  the  Mqford  or  lord, 
and  the  man,  which  was  held  peculiarly  sacred,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  were  reciprocal,  implying  protection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  allegiance  on  1;he  other.  This  view  is,  we  think, 
strongly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  *  the  laws  called  Alfred's,' 
and  certainly  collected  by  him,  declare  the  compassing  the  death 
of  a  hlaford  by  his  man,  to  be  irredeemable  by  any  weregild. 
The  san^e  protection  is  given  by  those  laws  to  the  King;  the 
compassing  of  his  death  by  his  man,  is  inexpiable.  In  process  of 
time,  this  was  extended  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  that 
the  King  is  as  it  were  the  hlaford  of  all  his  subjects ;  and  hence 
treason  is  to  this  day,  by  the  law  of  England,  of  two  sorts — ^high 
treasonj  ift  that  Qommitt^  against  th^  King  by  bis  man;  ai)4 
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^itj  treason,  or  that  oommitted  against  a  master  by  his  seiv 
Vant,  evidently  the  remnant  of  the  treason  committed  by  the 
man  against  his  hlaford  :  but  since  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL 
the  crime  consists  in  the  intention  only,  where  the  King  is  the 
object ;  where  a  common  person  is  concerned,  the  purpose  must 
be  carried  into  execution,  otherwise  the  treason  is  not  committed. 

No  maxim  of  our  constitution,  not  even  the  inviolability  of 
ihe  Sovereign's  person,  is  better  established  thati  the  hereditary 
"descent  of  his  crown ;  yet  in  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  it 
was  elective ;  and  the  form  of  election,  as  often  happens,  long 
survived  the  reality  of  a  choice.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  Saxon  monarchy,  it  was  strictly  elective ;  though  generally 
among  the  members  of  one  family ;  and  so  deeply  rooted  was  this 
principle  in  men's  minds,  that  the  Conqueror  thought  fit  to  un- 
dergo the  ceremony  of  an  election  after  he  reached  London.  The 
three  Kings  who  succeeded  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  their 
followers ;  and  Henry  IL  waPs  made  King  by  force  of  his  treaty 
with  Stephen,  ratified  by  the  Barons.  His  eldest  son,  to  secure 
his  succession,  was  crowned  in  his  lifetime,  and  predeceasing 
him,  left  Richard  I.  to  succeed ;  who,  Mr  Allen  observes,  was  the 
£rst  King  that  took  the  l;rown'  by  descent  only,  and  without  any 
interval  after  the  decease  of  his  predecessor.  Between  his  deatbf 
and  John's  accession,  there  was  an  interregnum  of  nearly  two 
months;  he  was  chosen  King,  and  dated  his  reign  from  his  core- 
nation,  and  not  from  his  brother's  death.  Henry  III.  succeeded  his 
father,  but  after  an  interval  of  nine  days.  At  his  decease,  Ed- 
ward I.  succeeded  peaceably,  but  dated  his  reign  from  his  being 
recognised  as  King  at  his  father's  funeral^  four  days  after  he 
died.  Since  that  time,  1271 ,  there  has  been  no  interregnum, 
unless  when  the  order  of  succession  was  broken  by  changes  of 
dynasty. 

The  slow  steps  by  which  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  attained  its 
.present  form,  afford  another  illustration  of  the  limited  autho- 
rity originally  enjoyed  by  the  Kings  of  this  country.  The  oath 
of  unconditional  allegiance,  unknown  in  form  as  in  substance 
among  the  Barbarians,  was  borrowed  from  Rome,  where  the 
slavish  people  renewed  it  to  each  succeeding  Emperor.  But  as 
it  did  not  suit  the  Gothic  taste  for  freedom,  the  monarch  softened 
it  by  taking  an  oath  himself,  which  made  the  obligation  recipro- 
cal ;  and  that  a  breach  of  promise  on  his  part  absolved  the  sub- 
ject from  his  obligations,  appears  from  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  expressly  authorizing  rebellion  in  the  event  of  his  vio- 
lating his  duty.  To  the  Roman  allegiance,  thus  made  mutual, 
was  added  a  relationship  peculiar  to  the  northern  tribes,  that  of 
t  vassalage,  or  the  connexion  between  a  follower  and  his  mill- 
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lary  chief;  and  this  allegianoei  or  fealty^  and  the  relnm  mudd  for 
th6  ehief's  protection  and  favoar,  was  dissolyed  by  his  Tiolation 
4>f  the  covenanted  duty  towards  his  man.  The  King  had  his 
immediate  yassals,  who,  as  well  as  his  men,  owed  him  fealty 
like  those  of  the  other  great  lords,  of  whom  he  was  the  princi«i 
pal ;  but  the  subject,  in  general,  only  owed  him  allegiance  with- 
out homage. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  there  are  instances  of  fealty 
being  occasionally  sworn  to  the  Sovereign,  there  was  not,  as 
among  the  Franks,  a  regular  oath  taken  by  the  subject ;  but  the 
King  always  took  one  at  his  coronation*  The  oath  taken  by  sub- 
jects to  the  King  was,  in  England,  always  the  conditional  and 
mutual  oath  of  fealty  and  homage,  by  a  man  to  his  hlaford ;  and 
our  author  gives  it  entire  as  follows :  <  I  AM.  be  faithful  and 
^  true  to  N,  and  love  all  that  he  loves,  and  shun  all  that  he  shnncf, 
'  *  conformably  to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man,  and  never  willingly, 

*  nor  wittingly,  by  word  or  deed,  do  aught  that  is  hateful  to  him, 
^  on  condition  that  he  keeps  me  as  I  am  willing  to  earn,  and  all 

*  that  fulfil,  which  was  agreed  upon  between  us,  when  I  submit* 
^  ted  to  him  and  chose  his  will.' 

The  most  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  is  that  urged  by  tibeLaws 
called  the  Confessor's,  in  the  tenth  century :  one  of  these  ex« 
'  pressly  commands  subjects  to  ^  swear  such  fealty  to  KingEdward 
'^  as  a  man  owes  to  his  lord/  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  idlegiance 
was  held  to  be  conditional*  There  is  even  an  example  on  record 
of  the  condition  being  expressed ;  for  Ethelred  IL,  after  being 
dethroned  and  banished  by  the  Danes,  was  afterwards  taken 
back  by  his.  subjects  in  1014,  upon  a  pledge  of  better  conduct, 
.  and  a  promise  ^  to  be  towards  them  a  faithful  hlaford/  There 
are  many  instances  of  the  council  or  witan  dethroning  kings  for 
breach  of  their  obligations.  It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  oath  which  vassals  took  to  their  mesne  lords,  contained 
no  exception  or  qualification  whatever  in  behalf  of  the  King, 
should  the  lord  and  the  King  quarrel ;  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  England,  the  lord  could  in  such  cases 
command  his  men's  service  against  their  common  sovereign. 
This  was  remedied  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  made  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  crown  be  taken  generally,  and  without  any  re- 
serve ;  and  his  example  was  followed  in  other  countries.  Bat 
in  all  the  obligations  of  allegiance,  fealty  to  the  king  was  held 
to  be  dissolved  by  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  people.  Thus,  in 
France,  the  oath  to  Philip  Augustus  contains  a  qualification—^ 
^  So  long  as  he  shall  do  justice  in  his  court ;'  and  St  Lewis 
declares  rebellion  justified  against  the  King  who  denies  justice, 
pronouncing  the  fief  of  the  vassal  forfeited  who  refuses  to  serve 
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his  mesne  lord  lii  the  proseoatlon  of  the  reeistanoew  Mr  Allen 
.traces  the  same  remarkable  principle  in  the  English  institntions^ 
•although  the  language  is  not  so  precise  among  our  lawyers  ap 
among  those  of  the  continent.  Diffidation  was  the  term  used  o^ 
old  to  designate  the  notice  given  by  parties  bound  together  by 
reciprocal  ties,  that  the  union  was  broken  off*  It  is  tr(in6late4 
defiance^  but  originally  meant  a  notice.  Thus  Henry  III.  sent  |i 
formal  diffidation  to  William  Earl  Marischal}  declared  him  out 
of  protectioui  and  made  war  on  him.  The  Earl  afterwards,  on 
being  asked  to  return  to  the  King's  protection^  says,  *  I  am  no 
'  traitor ;  the  King  has,  without  judgment  of  my  peers,  deprived 
^  me  of  my  honours  and  laid  waste  my  lands ;  twice  he  has 

*  put  me  out  of  his  protection,  while  I  demanded  and  waft 
^  ready  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  my  peers  in  bi^  court.  I 
,<  am  no  longer  his  man,  and  by  his  own  act  have  been  absolved 

<  from  the  homage  I  had  rendered  him.     It  is  therefore  lawfdL 

<  for  me  to  defend  myself,  and  to  resist  the  evil  counsellors 
^  that  surround  him,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.' 

The  confederate  barons  before  the  battle  of  Lewes  broke  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  same  king,  and  gave  him  battle,  upon  hki 
declaring  them  out  of  his  protection,  because  they  denounced 
his  advisers  as  public  enemies.  When  Edward  IL  was  deposed, 
Tressell  first  approached  him  on  the  part  of  the  lorda  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  withdrew  their  allegiance ;  and  a  like  oero- 
mony  wa«  observed  towards  Richard  II.  Mr  Alien,  in  oHe  of 
his  raluable  and  learned  notes,  has  given  the  speeches  madtt 
upon  these  memorable  occasions.  The  persons  sent  with  th^ 
diffidation  to  Richard  ILwere  eminent  lay  wers,  Thirnyng,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Meurkham,  a  puisne  judge  of 
the  same  court.  The  chief  was  the  spokesman,  and  thus  ad« 
dressed  the  King :  ^  And  we  procurators,'  he  adds,  '  of  all  thes 

<  states  and  poeple  forsayd,  os  we  be  charged  by  him  and  bv  hvp 
^  autorite  gyffen  us,  and  in  hir  name,  zeld  zowe  uppe,  for  all  the 

}  states  and  poeple  forsayd,  homage,  liege  and  feaute,  and  aU 

<  ligeance,  and  all  other  bondes,  charges  and  services  that  long 

<  ther  to.     And  that  non  of  all  thes  states  and  poeple  from  this 

*  time  forward  ne  here  zowe  feyth  ne  do  zowe  obeisance  es  to 
^  ther  Kyng.'  The  learned  judges  prefaced  the  notice  which  they 
thus  served  upon  his  Majesty,  by  reading  to  him  *  certain 
^  articles  of  defaute  in  his  governance,  for  which  the  Parliament 
^  had  adjugged  him  to  be  deposed,  and  pryved  of  the  astate  ojF 

*  Kinge,  and  of  all  the  dignitie  and  wyreshipp,  and  of  all  the 
,^  administration  that  longed  ther  to.' 

Our  author,  after  referring  to  the  practice  of  diffidation  in 
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use  among  those  who  were  suhjects  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  analogous  rights  of  the  Spanish  proprietors  to 
throw  off  their  natural  allegiance  upon  notice,  traces  the  doc- 
trine of  allegiance;  which  after  much  struggle,  and  longstanding 
doubts,  was,  in  James  First's  reign,  decided  by  the  courtly  spirit 
of  the  judges  and  crown  lawyers  in  favour  of  its  being  due  to 
the  person,  and  not  to  the  place  of  the  sovereign.  But  this  ano- 
maly in  the  constitution,  which  was  calculated  to  subvert  every 
principle  of  liberty,  by  denying  all  right  of  resistance,  was  fated 
to  enjoy  a  shortlived  triumph.  In  1642  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  declared  the  sounder  principles  of  the  monarchy,  but 
pushed  them  to  a  fatal  excess ;  the  Restoration  abrogated  this 
declaration,  and  put  the  prerogative  upon  the  footing  of  passive 
obedience:  the  Revolution,  founded  upon  the  right  of  resistance, 
once  more  expunged  this  slavish  doctrine  from  our  statute  book, 
and  the  principle  was  fully  recognised,  to  useBlackstone's  words, 
'  that  resistance  to  the  person  of  the  King  is  justifiable,  when  by 
^  his  misgovernment  of  the  kingdom  the  existence  of  the  state 
'  is  endangered,  and  the  public  safety  proclaims  such  resistance 
^  necessary.'  These  rights  he  calls  '  inherent,  though  latent 
^  powers  of  society,  which  no  climate,  no  time,  no  constitution, 
'  no  contract,  can  ever  destroy  or  diminish.'  (1  Com.  245, 
251.)  This  interesting  and  very  learned  deduction  is  thus 
dosed. 

<  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  the  monarchical 
theory  was  diffused  over  Europe  by  lawyers  and  churchmen,  there  have 
been  states  where  resistance  to  the  King  was,  in  certain  cases,  sanctioned 
by  law.  In  Castille,  if  the  King  attempted  anght  to  his  own  dishonour, 
or  the  prejudice  of  his  kingdom,  his  subjects  were  entitled  and  even  re- 
quired by  law  to  resist  his  will,  and  remove  evil  counsellors  from  bis  per- 
son. In  Aragon  the  nobles  enj'oyed  what  was  called  the  privilege  of  union, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  entitled  to  confederate  against  the  crown, 
where  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  invade  or  encroach  on  their 
liberties.  The  union  was  a  legal  and  constitutional  association,  authorized 
and  regulated  by  law.  It  issued  its  mandates,  as  a  corporation,  under  a 
common  seal,  and  could  make  war  on  the  King  without  exposing  its  mem- 
bers to  the  penalties  of  treason  or  rebellion.  In  England  we  have  one 
solitary  instance  of  a  similar  institution.  By  one  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  King  John,  twenty-five  barons  were  to  be 
elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  that  the  liberties  granted  by  that 
monarch  were  observed.  If  any  infringement  of  those  liberties  took  place, 
or  if  any  injustice  or  oppression  was  committed  by  the  King  or  bis  ser- 
vants, any  four  of  these  barons  might  remonstrate  to  the  King,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  justiciary,  and  if  redress  was  not  obtained  within  forty  days, 
the  whole  twenty-five,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  empowered  to  make 
war  on  the  King  till  relief  was  given  to  their  satisfaction.    All  persons 
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were  bound  to  assist  this  commissioii  of  twenty-five  in  the  discbarge  of 
their  duty,  and  the  only  limit  to  their  hostilities  was  not  to  touch  the  per- 
sons of  the  King  and  Queen  or  their  issue.  This  guarantee  of  our  na-* 
tional  liberties,  which  the  cruel  and  perfidious  character  of  John  had  pro- 
bably suggested,  was  omitted  in  the  charter  of  his  son,  and  therefore  form* 
no  part  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  statute  book.' 

The  history  of  judicial  rights  and  institutions  affords  our  author 
similar  illustrations  of  the  limited  powers  in  all  ages  enjoyed  hy 
the  crown,  though  the  Saxon  Kings  were  sworn  to  assist  per- 
sonally in  administering  justice,  and  this  practice  continued 
long  after  the  Conquest.  But  in  those  times  he  could  also  be 
sued  in  his  courts  like  a  common  person.  It  was  so  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  in  whose  time  the  practice  of  obtaining  re- 
dress against  him  by  petition  was  first  introduced.  A  judge  is 
reported  in  the  year  book  of  Edward  III.  twice  to  have  said 
that  he  had  seen  a  writ  beginning '  PrcBcipe  Henrico^  regi  AngliceJ 
This  shows  that  he  could  be  commanded,  in  spite  of  Finch's  loyal 
exclamation,  *  Who  shall  command  the  King?'  And  that  he  had 
a  superior,  in  spiteof  Brae  ton's  civilian  and  Romish  doctrine,  that 
God  only  is  over  him.  The  author  of  Fleta  more  truly  and  more 
honestly  says,  that  <  the  King  has  a  superior  in  the  law  which 

<  made  him  King,  and  a  superior  in  his  court,  his  earls  and 
^  barons/  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  restraint  by  means  of 
appeal,  upon  the  possible  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  crown 
in  not  prosecuting  or  in  pardoning  offences. 

The  next  subject  of  enquiry  is  the  legal  fiction,  which  holds  all 
real  property  to  be  holden  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  crown — 
a  principle  of  alarming  sound,  and  indeed  of  import  no  less  por- 
tentous, if  it  had  any  foundation  whatever  in  the  fact.  But  our 
author,  little  disposed  as  he  in  general  is  to  spare  the  lawyers  and 
legal  antiquaries,  candidly  admits  that  they  have  never  main- 
tained this  doctrine  as  having  the  least  foundation  in  reality, 
with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Madox,  who  most  absurdly 
says  *  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  seized  .of  all  England  in 
^  demesne;  that  he  retained  part  of  it  in  his  ownseisine,  and  other 

<  part  thereof  he  granted  and  transferred  to  others/ — a  proposi- 
tion refuted  by  every  page  of  history,  and  every  report  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  at  and  after  the  Conquest.  Our  author  shows 
at  much  length  that  the  land  of  the  community  never,  in  the 
Saxon  times,  belonged  to  the  King  or  chief;  that  when  any  con- 
quest was  made  by  the  northern  nations,  the  lands  were  divided 
among  the  leaders  and  their  followers,  and  part  reserved  for  the 
Jisc  or  state,  as  well  as  part  given  to  the  chief  leader  or  King ; 

that  by  degrees  the  first  holders  of  the  land  surrendered  it  to 
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powerful  proprietorst  from  whom  tbey  again  received  grants  of 
it,  to  be  holden  under  their  authority  and  protection^  in  retiini 
for  which  they  rendered  certain  eervicee;  and  that  thus  allodial 
poesesMons  ceased  generally,  and  were  sapplanted  by  feudal 
tenures*  This  was  the  history  of  landed  property  all  over  the 
continent,  and  England  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  distributed  the  lands  in  part  to  individuals,  and 
reserved  the  residue  to  be  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  state.  The 
opinion  of  Mr  Allen  is,  that  the  former  constituted  what  was 
termed  Booland,  and  held  by  book  or  charter ;  the  latter  was 
termed  Folc-land^  land  of  the  folk  or  people,  and  continued  at  the 
disposal  of  ihefolc  gemote^  or  court  of  the  district,  reverting  to 
the  community  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  was 
granted  out.  The  hoc-land  might  be  held  by  the  King  as  well 
as  by  other  individuals ;  the  folc-land  was  subject  to  various 
burdens  of  a  public  nature.  The  hoc-land  was  held  in  free  and 
absolute  property,  unless  in  cases  where  it  had  been  originally 
granted  upon  condition  of  certain  payments.  Our  author  de* 
monstrates,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  the  error  of  those  anti"* 
quaries  who  have  considered  folc-land  as  held  by  the  common 
people,  or  by  those  in  a  state  of  villenage  i  and  shows  that  the 
same  person  possessed,  in  different  places,  and  by  separate  titles,- 
land  of  both  descriptions.  The  whole  of  the  dissertation  on  the 
tenures  of  land  is  highly  interesting  and  full  of  learning ;  it 
certainly  places  this  subject  in  a  new  light,  and  deserves  the 
best  attention  of  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  But  the  matter  most 
to  our  present  purpose  is  that  which  regards  the  crown.  The 
King,  it  seems,  held  land  exactly  as  the  subject  did.  This  ii 
clearly  proved  by  King  Alfred's  will ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  Alfred  had  had  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  family  to  the 
landed  inheritance  of  his  grandfather  Egbert  determined  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  that  he  afterwards  had  been  empowered  by 
a  decision  of  the  wUan  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  his  share. 

Mr  Allen  demonstrates  very  fully  that  boc-land  might  be  held 
by  any  tenure,  under  any  conditions,  and  by  any  class  of  per> 
sons ;  and  he  illustrates  the  varieties  of  those  holdings.  It  might 
be  transferred,  unless  fettered  by  the  terms  of  the  grant ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  boc-land  as  long  as  it  passed  by  deed.  When 
the  conveyance  was  without  charter,  it  became  what  was  called 
IcBHrland.  Folc-land  became  boc-land  by  being  granted  out  to 
individuals ;  and  this  gift  was  at  first  the  act  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  afterwards  of  the  King,  but  always  with  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  assembly,  or  witan ;  and  while  all  the  char<p 
4ers  contain  a  statement  of  this  oonsenty  instances  are  not  want- 
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iog  of  sueh  grants  being  rerokid-as  invilid  top  vmni  of  it.  Som« 

of  the  folo-l€tad  was  held  by  the  thegns,  or  persoBs  employed  ia 

military  servicei  and  called  ihegnAcmd  ;  some  by  those  engaged 

in  the  civil  administration,  the  ealdermen  and  gerefcm^  or  reres, 

and  this  was  called  reve^lmd ;  and  some  part  was  set  apart  for 

the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  and  said  to  he  held  in  <fe- 

mesne,  or  let  out  to  farm.   Frequently  folc^land  was  granted  out, 

subject  to  certain  services  or  payments,  for  the  Kiog's  use ;  and 

this  was  the  origin  of  the  right  o{  purveyance^  afterwards  so 

shamefully  abused  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tu- 

dors.  The  land  first  known  by  the  name  of  folc*land,  afterwards 

came  to  be  called  Terra  regia  and  crown  land ;  but  the  expreff- 

eion  comprehended  both  what  belonged  to  the  Kiug  for  his  own 

lise;  what  he  held  as  private  property  by  a  title  unconnected  with 

the  crown ;  and  what  he  was  only  nominally  the  owner  of,  and 

^oould  not  alienate,  or  in  any  way  affect,  without  the  consent  of 

the  national  council.    In  process  of  time  this  distinction  was 

obliterated :    It  became  a  maxim  of  the  English  law,  that  all 

lands  holden  by  the  King,  even  those  which  descended  to  him 

from  relations  unconnected  with  the  crown,  were  held  by  him 

jure  caran^By  and  made  part  of  the  crown  property ;   and  he 

obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  an  absolute  control  over  the  crown 

property,  unfettered  by  the  Parliament  in  all  respects,  except 

that  of  devising  it  by  will.    The  patrimony  of  the  crown  was 

thus  dilapidated  with  scandalous  profusion,  until  the  statute  of 

Anne  restrained  the  power  of  alienation  to  grants  for  three  lives, 

.or  31  years ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  strange  anomaly,  that,  in  the 

reign  of  George  III.,  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  scheme  w  asre- 

stored;  the  crown  lands  being  vested  in  the  public,  and  the  King 

enabled  to  hold  lands  by  purchase,  in  his  private  capacity,  and 

to  devise  them  by  will. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  all  ages  of  our  his- 
tory— not  absolute  by  law,  though  oftentimes  stretched  by  vio« 
lence  and  usurpation — not  monarchical  in  the  continental  sense 
of  the  word, — but  limited  and  restrldned  by  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. *  Every  one,'  says  Mr  Allen,  *  has  read  with  disgust  the 
*  indecent  attempts  of  churchmen  to  impress,  a  character  of  di- 

<  vinity  on  Kings,  to  inculcate  on  their  subjects  the  obligations 
^  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  as  religious  duties,  to 

'  ^  found  their  title  on  a  delegation  froin  heaven,  and,  with  impi- 
'  *  ous  flattery,  to  exalt  them  above  the  Almighty,  by  maintaining, 
'  *  that  the  ^  most  high,  sacred,  and  transcendent^'  of  relations  is 
'  *  the  "  relation  between  King  and  subject."  Every  one  has 
'^  heard  of  the  distinction  made  by  judges  and  lawyers,  in  tlie 

<  times  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  between  the  ordinary  and 
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^  extraordinaiy,  or  absolute,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  pre** 
^  rogative  of  the  crown.  Everyone  knows  the  abuses  introduced 
« into  onr  government,  under  pretence  of  the  sovereign  power 

*  attributed  in  law  books  to  the  King  of  England.  And  every 
^  one  must  admire  the  resolution  and  firmness  of  our  ancestors 
'  in  combating  and  successfully  resisting  these  pernicious  doc- 
<  trines/  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford, 
friend  of  the  crown  though  he  was,  opposed  the  addition  pro- 
pounded in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  with 
these  remarkable  words,  <  Let  us  leave  to  his  Majesty  to  punish 
^  malefactors,  but  these  laws  are  not  acquainted  with  sovereign 

*  power/ — ^  Sovereign  power,'  says  the  illustrious  Coke,  the 
most  learned  of  lawyers,  yet  oneof  the  great  patriarchs  of  English 
liberty,—*^  sovereign  power  is  no  Parliamentary  word.    Magna 

*  Charta  and  all  our  statutes  are  absolute,  without  any  saving  of 

*  sovereign  power.  Let  us  take  heed  what  we  yield  unto.  Magna 
'  Charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  wiU  have  no  sovereign.* — <  I  know 

*  (said  Pym)  how  to  add  sovereign  to  the  King^s  person,  but  not 
^  to  his  power.  We  cannot  leave  to  him  a  sovereign  power ;  for 
^  he  was  never  possessed  of  it/  We  subjoin  the  concluding 
passage  of  this  admirable  treatise,  as  pregnant  with  sound 
wisdom,  breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
conveying,  in  language  at  once  just  and  striking,  the  practical 
results  of  our  author's  profound  researches,  and  inculcating  a 
truth,  at  all  times  of  the  last  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community  :— 

'In  modem  times  the  prerogatire  of  the  cromi  has  been  so  strictly  de- 
fined by  Uw,  and  since  the  Revolution  there  has  been  fortunately  a  suc- 
cession of  Princes  so  little  disposed  to  contend  for  an  illegal  extension  of 
its  boundaries,  that  though  the  old  doctrines  of  absolute  sorereignty  and 
transcendent  dominion  still  disfigure  our  law  books,  they  are  little  heard 
of  elsewhere.  Occasionally,  faoweyer,  it  happens,  that  in  parliamentary 
discussions,  assertions  are  hazarded  of  latent  prerogatives  in  the  crows, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  sovereignty.  That 
such  pretensions  are  unfounded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  Every  go- 
vernment that  is  not  established  by  military  force,  or  founded  on  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  people,  must  derive  its  authority  from  positive  law 
or  from  long-continued  usage.  But,  where  law  confers  any  power,  it  pre- 
scribes and  directs  the  mode  of  administering  the  authority  it  bestows ; 
and  what  has  been  given  by  usage^  is  necessarily  regulated  by  usage  in  its 
exercise.  A  prerogative  founded  on  usage,  which  cannot  be  enforced  be- 
cause it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  No  one 
will  pretend,  that  any  prerogative  of  the  King  of  England  is  founded  either 
on  military  force  or  on  the  express  consent  of  the  people.  Every  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  must  therefore  be  derived  from  statute  or  from  prp- 
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Bcription,  and  in  either  case  there  must  be  a  legal  and  established  mode  of 
exercising  it.  Where  no  such  mode  can  be  pointed  out,  we  may  be  at** 
snred  that  the  prerogative  so  boldly  claimed  is  derived  neither  from  law 
nor  usage,  but  founded  on  a  theory  of  monarchy,  imported  from  abroad, 
Bubrersire  of  law  and  liberty,  and  alien  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  constitution.  In  England  there  are  no  latent  powers  of  govern- 
ment, but  those  possessed  by  the  supreme  and  sovereign  authority  of  the 
state.  The  King  is  onr  sovereign  lord ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the  so- 
rereign  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  vested,  not  in  the  King 
singly,  but  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  jointly.  When  we  hear  of 
a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  crown,  which  the  King  has  no  legal  means 
of  exercising,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  has  no  existence  but  in  specula* 
tive  notions  of  government.  Emergencies  niay  arise,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  state  to  commit  additional  powers  to  the  persons 
intrusted  with  its  defence.  But  when  such  cases  occur,  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  reason  and  expediency  in  the  powers  we  con- 
fer, and  not  by  vain  and  empty  theories  of  prerogative,  which  the  very  act 
we  are  called  upon  to  perform  proves  to  be  futile  and  unfounded. 

Independently^however,  of  this  practical  inference,  we  hold  the 
light  which  this  book  throws  upon  the  early  history  of  our  con- 
stitution to  be  of  the  greatest  importance*  It  shows  us  that^ 
whatever  the  slavish  propensities  of  priests  or  lawyers  may  have 
affected  to  believe,  absolute  power  never  was  of  right,  and  by 
law,  naturalized  in  England ;  that  freedom  never  was  an  exotic 
or  a  stranger,  but  the  birthright  and  inheritance  of  Englishmen ; 
that  the  presumption  where  no  law  or  usage  appears  is  always 
in  favour  of  liberty,  and  against  royal  prerogative ;  that  it  is  in 
no  case  for  the  subject  to  shaw  his  title  to  be  treoy  but  for  the 
monarch  to  prove  his  right  to  oppress.  Those  who  deem  all 
former  times  to  have^been  less  enlightened  than  our  own,  are, 
generally  speaking,  correct  in  their  assumptions ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  the  farther  we  go  back  into  history,  the  less 
advanced  we  shall  find  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  the 
more  absolute  the  rule  of  the  prince.  Men  are  not  by  any  means 
less  jealous  of  their  rights  in  early  than  in  advanced  stages  of 
society.  It  often,  indeed,  happens,  that  the  same  refinements 
which  enlarge  the  intellect  and  polish  the  manners  of  a  commu- 
nity, relax  its  love  of  independence,  and  prepare  the  way  for  en- 
croachments upon  its  rights*  And  the  proposition  is  any  thing 
rather  than  accurate,  which  regards  the  liberty  of  early  times  as 
on  a  level  with  their  civilisation. 
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Art.  IX« — (Ewres  CamplSks  de  Thomas  RbiDj  chef  de  FEcoh 
Eeossaise.  Publiees  par  M.  Th.  Jouffroy,  avec  des  Frag^ 
jnents  de  M.  Rote  r- Coll ard,  et  une  Introduction  de  FEditeur.- 
Tomes  IL—VL    8vo.    Paris:  1828- 9,    (Not  completed.) 

TOU^i^  rejoice  in  the  publication  oi  tbis  work, — and  for  two 
^  ^  reasons.  We  bail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence 
of  philosophy,  in  a  great  and  influential  nation ;  and  priase  it  aa 
a  seasonable  testimony  by  intelligent  foreigners,  to  the  mwits  of 
a  philosopher,  whose  reputation  is,  for  the  mom^it,  under  as 
eclipse  at  home. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  appearance  of  this  translation  of  the 
works  of  Keid — ^in  Paris — and  under  the  auspices  of  so  distin- 
guished an  editor  as  M.  Jouffroy,  less^  certainly,  as  indicating 
the  triumph  of  any  particular  system  ox  school,  than  as  a  pledge, 
among  many  others,  of  the  zealous,  yet  liberal  and  unexciusive, 
spirit  with  which  the  science  of  mind  has  of  late  been  eoltivated 
in  France*  The  contrast  whieh  the  present  philosoplneal  entha-* 
siasm  of  France  exhibits  to  the  specnlative  apathy  of  Britain^ 
is  Any  thing,  indeed,  but  flattering  to  ourselves.  The  new  spirit 
of  metaphysical  enquiry,  whieh  the  French  imbibed  from  Greiv 
many  and  Scotland,  arose  with  them  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  popularity  of  psychological  researches  began  to  decline  with 
us;  and  now,  when  all  interest  in  these  speculations  seems  here  to 
be  extinct,  they  are  there  seen  flourishing  in  public  favour,  with 
a  universality  and  vigour  corresponding  to  their  encouragement* 

The  only  example  that  can  be  addu^d  of  any  interest  in  such 
subjects,  recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  is  the  favourable  re« 
ception  of  Dr  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind* 
This  work,  however,  we  regard  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  very 
indifference  we  lament,  and  as  a  striking  proof  of  its  reality. 

As  a  cause  ; — these  lectures  have  certainly  done  much  to  justify 
the  general  neglect  of  the  study  they  were  intended  to  promote^ 
Dr  Brown's  high  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness,*  gave  a 
presumptive  authority  to  any  doctrine  he  might  promulgate ;  and 
the  personal  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  Mr  Stewart,  afforded 
every  assurance,  that  he  would  not  revolt  against  that  philo6(K 
pher's  opinions,  rashly,  or  except  on  grounds  that  would  fully 
vindicate  his  dissent.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  im*^ 
pression  on  the  public  mind,  when  all  that  was  deemed  best  esta- 
blished,— all  that  was  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in 
the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  was  proclaimed  by  their  dis- 
ciple and  successor  to  be  nought  but  a  series  ofmisconceptions^  only 
kss  wonderful  in  their  commission  than  in  the  general  acquiescence 
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m  their  truth  ?  Confidence  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  a  pur* 
salt,  in  which  the  moBt  sagacious  enquirers  were  thus  at  fault; 
and  the  few  who  did  not  relinquish  the  study  in  despair,  clung 
with  iatplTcit  faith  to  the  revelation  of  the  new  apostle. 
'  As  aj9ro^;— these  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly  talent 
baa,  of  late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion. This  work  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  ten  years* 
In  itself  it  combines  many  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  attract 
public,  and  even  popular,  attention;  while  its  admirers  have 
eochauflted  hyperbole  in  its  praise»  and  disparaged  every  philo<r 
Sophie  name  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  its  author*  Yet,  though 
attention  has  been  thus  concentred  on  these  lectures  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  thongh  the  high  ability,  and  higher  author 
rity,  of  Dr  Brown,  deserved,  and  would  have  recompensed, 
the  labour;  we  are  not  aware  that,  with  one  exception,''^  any 
adequate  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  subject  them,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and  impartial  criticism.  The  radical 
inconsistencies  which  they  involve,  in  every  branch  of  theirsub^ 
ject,  remain  undeveloped;  thdr  unacknowledged  appropriations 
are  still  lauded  as  original  ;f  their  endless  mistakes,  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  stand  yet  uncorrected ;  and  their  frequent  misrer 
presentations  of  other  philosophers  continue  to  mislead.  In  par- 
ticidar,  nothing  has  more  convinced  us  of  the  general  neglect,  in 
this  ooantry,  of  psychological  science,  than  that  Dr  Brown's 


*  We  refer  to  Sir  James  Mackiatosb's  chapter  on  Dr  Brown,  in  his  late 
admirable  Dissertation  an  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy^  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

f  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  afford  a  sample  of  these  *  inconsistencies,^' 

*  mistakes,'  and  *  misrepresentations,*  of  Dr  Brown  :  to  complete  the  cycle^ 
and  vindicate  oar  assertion,  we  here  adduce  one  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  discoveries  have  been  lavished  on  him,  in  consequence  of  his  omis- 
sion (excusable  in  the  circumstances)  to  advertise  the  reader  when  h^ 
was  not  original.  Brown  s  doctrine  of  GenerdUzationy  is  identical  with 
l^at  commonly  taught  by  philosophers— not  Scottish ;  and,  among  thesc^, 
by  autboni,  with  whose  works  his  lectures  prove  him  to  have  been  weH 
acquainted.  But  if  a  writer,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  those  who,  in  this 
countiry,  have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philosophy,  could,  among 
other  expressions  equally  encomiastic,  speak  of  his  return  to  the  vulgaf 
opinion,  on  such  a  point,  as  of  *  a  discovery^  SfC.  which  will,  in  allfutur^ 

*  ages,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  made  in  mer 

*  taphysical  science  ;*  how  incompetent  must  ordinary  readers  be  to  place 
Brown  on  his  proper  level, — how  desirable  would  have  been  a  critical 
examination  of  his  Lectures  to  distribute  to  him  his  own^  and  to  estimate 
to  property  al  its  true  value  ^  .  .  ' 
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unmerited  attack  on  Reid,  and,  through  Reid,  confessedly  on 
Stewart,  has  not  long  since  been  repelled ;— except,  indeed,  the 
general  belief  that  it  was  triumphant. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the 
present  honourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr  Reid's  specula- 
tions in  a  foreign  country ;  and  have  deemed  this  a  seasonable 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
of  again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to  that  philosopher,  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too  long  defrauded  in  his 
own.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall,  in  fact, 
reverse  the  marvel,  and  retort  the  accusation;  in  proving  that 
Dr  Brown  himself  is  guilty  of  that  ^  series  of  wonderful  miscon- 
'  ceptions,'  of  which  he  so  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors, 

Turpe  est  doctori,  cum  culpa  redargnit  ipsum. 

This,  however,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  per- 
gonal concernment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Reid  accom- 
plished nothing,  or  the  science  has  retri^raded  under  Brown. 
But  the  question  itself  regards  the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical 
philosophy;  and  its  determination  involves  the  proof  or  the  refu- 
tation of  scepticism. 

The  subject  we  have  undertaken  can,  with  difficulty,  be  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  This  must  stand 
our  excuse  for  not,  at  present,  noticing  the  valuable  accompani- 
ment to  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  M.  Royer-Collard's  Lectures,  which  arc  appended  to 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  translation.  A  more  appro- 
priate occasion  for  considering  these  may,  however,  occur,  when 
the^r^^  volume,  containing M.  Jouffroy's  Introduction,  appears; 
of  which,  from  other  specimens  of  his  ability,  we  entertain  no 
humble  expectations. 

<  Reid,'  says  Dr  Brown,  '  considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal 

system  as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his. 

Yet  there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  fortune  of 

modern  philosophy,  that  appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that 

a  mind  like  Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical 

science,  should  have  conceived,  that  on  this  point,  any  great 

merit,  at  least  any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly  referable  to 

him  particularly.    Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears 

to  me  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him  should 

have  been  sorcadiiyand  generallyadmittcd.'  (Lect  xxv.  p.  155.) 

Dr  Brown  then  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  show,  1.  That 

Heid,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  conceived  ^  the  com- 

*  mon  theory  of  ideas/  wholly  misunderstood  the  cathglic  opinion^ 
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which  was,  in  faet,  identical  with  his  own;  and  actually  attri-« 
buted  to  all  philosophers  <  a  theory  which  had  been  universally^ 
<  or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandoned  at  the  time  he  wrote;* 
and,  2.  That  the  doctrine  of  perception,  which  Reid  so  absurdly 
fancies  hehadfirstestablished,  affords,  in  truth,  no  better  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  external  worlc^  than  even  the  long  aban-* 
doned  hypothesis  which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labour  to  refute* 

In  every  particular  of  this  statement,  Dr  Brown  is  completely^ 
and  even  curiously,  wrong.  He  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish, — * 
out  in  his  serious  assault*  Reid  is  neither  <  so  learned  in  the 
'  history  of  metaphysical  science'  as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so 
sheer  an  ignorant  as  he  would  really  demonstrate.  Estimated  by 
aught  above  a  very  vulgar  standard,  Reid's  knowledge  of  philo* 
sophical  opinions  was  neither  extensive  nor  exact;  and  Mr  Stew-* 
art  was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a  judge,  not  fully  to 
acknowledge  the  deficiency.*  But  Reid's  merits  as  a  thinker 
are  too  high,  and  too  securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary 
to  claim  for  his  reputation  an  erudition  to  which  he  himself  ad-« 
vances  no  pretension.  And,  be  his  learning  what  it  may,  hici 
critic,  at  least,  has  not  been  able  to  convict  him  of  a  single  error; 
while  Dr  Brown  himself  rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older 
authors,  without  betraying  his  absolute  unacquaintance  with  the 
matters  on  which  he  so  intrepidly  discourses.  Nor,  as  a  specju^ 
later,  does  Reid's  superiority  admit,  we  conceive,  of  doubt.  With 
all  our  admiration  of  Brown's  general  talent  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  that,  in  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  philoso  * 
phers,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely  misappre- 
hended Reid's  philosophy,  even  in  its  fundamental  posiUon,— ^ 
the  import  of  the  sceptical  reasoning,— -and  the  significance  of 
the  only  argument  by  which  that  reasoning  is  resisted.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Reid  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
misconception,  the  very  fact,  that  his  great  doctrine  of  perception, 
could  actually  be  reversed  by  so  acute  an  intellect  as  Brown's^ 
would  prove  that  there  must  exist  some  confusion  and  obscurity 
in  his  own  developement  of  that  doctrine,  to  render  such  a  mis« 
interpretation  possible.  Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.  In 
truthy  Reid  did  not  generalize  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  various  possible  theories  of  perceptUm^  some  of  which  he  has 
accordingly  confounded:  while  his  error  of  commission  in  dis- 
criminating consciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  and  his  error  of 
omission  in  not  discriminating  intuitive  from  representative  know-* 
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ledge»-^a  distinotion  without  wbich  hi«  peculiar  pbilotopby  ia 
fiaugbt,— baye  contributed  to  render  bis  doqtrine  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  prolix^  vacillating^  perplexed,  and  sometipes 
•Ten  oontradictory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  perception  in  relan 
tion  to  the  points  at  issue  between  Reid  and  bis  antagonist,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving  it  of 
these  two  errors,  bad  in  themselves,  but  worse  in  the  confusion 
which  they  occasion ;  for,  as  Bacon  truly  observes, — ciiius  emergii 
'etritM  €9  errert  quam  ex  cartfimone.  And,  first,  of  consciousness. 
<  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general,  have 
vegarded  consciousness,  not  as  a  particular  faculty,  but  as  the 
Bniversal  condition  of  inteUigence.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  fol- 
lowing, probably,  Hutcheson,  and  followed  by  Stewart,  Royer* 
CoUard,  and  others,  has  classed  consciousness  as  a  co-ordinate 
fiioulty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers ;  distinguished  from 
them,  not  as  the  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  indivi-» 
dual  from  the  individual*  And  as  the  particular  iaculties  have 
each  their  peculiar  object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  consciousness 
i0,the  operations  of  the  other  faculties  themselves,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  objects  about  which  these  operations  are  conversant. 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
JiM  place,  to  discriminate  consciousness  from  all  the  other  facul- 
ties, or  to  discriminate  any  one  of  these  from  consciousness ;  and, 
ui  the  9econdf  to  conceive  a  faculty  cognisant  of  the  various  mental 
operations,  without  being  also  cognisant  of  their  several  objects. 
'  We  knoWf  and  We  know  thai  we  know  .••L^tbese  propositions,  loffi^ 
eaUp  distinct,  are  reatty  identical ;  each  implies  the  other.  We 
know  (t.  e.  feel,  perceive,  imagine,  remen^ber,  &c.)  only  as  we 
kn&u>  that  we  thus  know  ;  and  we  know  that  we  know,  only  as  we 
know  in  some  particular  mawMT,  (i.  e./eelf  perceive,  &c. )  So  true 
is  the  scholastic  brocard,  Non  senHmus  nisi  sentiamus  nos  scntire  ; 
Non  sentmms  nos  sentire  nisi  senHamus.  The  attempt  to  analyse  the 
Cognition  /  know,  and  the  cognition  I  know  ikat  I  know,  ipto  the 
separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is  therefore  vain.  But  this  is 
the  analysis  of  Reid.  Consciousness,  which  the  formula/Anoti;  tkai 
I  know  adequately  expresses,  he  views  as  a  power  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  various  cognitive  faculties  comprehended  under  the 
ibrmala  I  know,  precisely  as  these  faculties  are  severally  contradis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  But  here  the  parallel  does  not  hold. 
I  can  feel  without  perceiving,  I  can  perceive  without  imagining, 
I  can  imagine  without  remembering,  I  can  remember  without 
judging,  I  can  judge  without  willing.  One  of  these  acts  does  not 
immediately  suppose  the  other.  Though  modes  merely  of  the 
same  indivisible  subject,  they  are  modes  in  relation  to  each  oiker^ 
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really  difltioeti  and  admit,  therefore,  of  pgyeholomal  dificrimina** 
tion.  But  can  I  jfieel  without  being  conscious  that  I  feel  ?«*-oan 
I  remember,  without  being  conscious  that  I  remember  ?  or,  can 
I  be  oonscioQB  without  beiugf  conscious  that  I  perceive,  or  ima^ 
gine,  or  reason,-^that  I  energize,  in  short,  in  some  determinate 
mode^  which  Reid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a  faculty  specifically 
diflbrent  from  consciousness?  That  this  is  impossible,  Reid 
himself  admits.  *  Unde,'  says  TertuUian, — <unde  ista  tormenta 
f  oruoiand®  simplicitatis  et  suspendendaB  veritatis  ? — Quis  mihi 
*  exhibebit  sensnm  non  intelligentem  se  sentire  V  But  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  consciousness  be  only  realized  under  specific  modes^ 
and  cannot  therefore  exist  apart  from  the  several  faculties  in 
cumuh  /  and  if^  on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and  each  only 
be  exerted  under  the  condition  of  consciousness ;  conscioueaiess^ 
consequently,  is  not  one  of  the  special  modes  into  which  our 
mental  activity  maybe  resolved,  but  the  fundamental  form — ^the 
generic  condition,  of  them  all*  Every  intelligent  act  is  thus  a 
modified  consciousness;  and  ccmsciousness  a  comprehensive  term 
for  the  complement  of  our  intellectual  energies. 

But  the  defect  of  Dr  Reid's  analysis  is  fur&er  manifested  in  his 
arbitrary  limitation  i^  the  sphere  of  consciousness  ^  proposing  td 
it  the  various  intellectual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects^ 
'  I  am  conscious,'  he  says,  *  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object 
^  I  perceive  i  I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  t 
<  remember/ 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  particular  faculty  entiled 
this  limitation.  For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cognisant 
of  cbfeda  as  of  opercttionSi  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity^ 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  special  power.  For  thus,  in  ihe^rsi 
place,  consciousness  coextensive  with  edl  our  cognitive  faculties^ 
would  yet  be  made  co-ordinate  with  each  t  and,  in  the  secmdf 
two  faculties  would  be  supposed  to  be  simultaneously  exercised 
about  the  same  object,  to  the  same  intent. 

But  the  alternative  which  Reid  has  chosen  is  almost  equally 
untenable.  The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act 
of  knowledge,  without  being  conscious  of  its  object,  is  virtually 
suicidal.  A  mental  operation  is  only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to 
its  object;  the  object  at  once  determining  its  existence,  and 
specifying  the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if  a  relation  cannot 
he  comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  an  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which 
it  exists  only  as  correlative.  For  example.  We  are  conscious 
of  a  perception,  says  Reid^  but  are  not  conscious  of  its  olyect, 
Yet  how  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  perception^  ihat  is,  how  can 
we  know  that  a  perception  exists— that  it  is  a  perception,  and 
not  another  mental  statcand  that  it  is  the  perception  of  aP 
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roBe,  and  of  nothing  but  a  rose;  unless  this  conscidusness  in-' 
Tolve  a  knowledge  (or  consciousness)  of  the  object,  which  at 
once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act — specifies  its  kind— 
and  distinguishes  its  individuality?  Annihilate  the  object,  you 
annihilate  the  operation;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the 
object,  you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation.  In  the 
greater  number  indeed  of  our  intellectual  energies,  the  two  terms 
of  the  relation  of  knowledge  exist  only  as  identical ;  the  object 
admitting  only  of  a  logical  discrimination  from  the  subject. 
I  imagine  a  Hippogryph.  The  Hippogryph  is  at  once  the  object 
of  the  act  and  the  act  itself.  Abstract  the  one,  the  other  has  no 
existence :  deny  me  the  consciousness  of  the  Hippogryph,  you 
deny  me  the  consciousness  of  the  imagination ;  I  am  conscious  of 
zero ;  I  am  not  conscious  at  alL 

A  difficulty  may  here  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties,— > 
Memory  and  Perception* 

Memory  is  defined  by  Reid  '  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
^past^  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  which,  with 
all  philosophers,  be  views  as  ^  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  pre-' 
■*  sent*  We  may  therefore  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as 
preseiUj  but  of  its  object  as  pasty  consciousness  is  impossible.  And 
certainly,  if  Heid's  definition  of  memory  be  admitted,  this  infer- 
ence cannot  bedisallowed.  But  memory  is  notan  immediate  know« 
ledge  of  the  past ;  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  from  the  act 
to  the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act.  To  be  known  imme^ 
diaiely^  an  object  must  be  known  in  itself;  to  be  known  in  itself, 
it  must  be  known  as  actual,  now  existent,  present*  But  the  object 
of  memory  is  past — ^not  present,  not  now  existent,  not  actual ;  it 
cannot  therefore  be  known  in  itself.  If  known  at  all,  it  must  be 
known  in  something  different  from  itself;  i.  e.  mediately  ;  and 
memory  as  an  *  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,*  is  thus  impossi- 
ble. Again :  memory  is  an  act  of  knowledge ;  an  act  exists  only  as 
present ;  and  a  present  knowledge  can  be  immediately  cognisant 
only  of  a  present  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory  is 
past ;  consequently,  either  memory  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at 
all,  or  the  object  immediately  known  is  present;  and  the  past,  if 
known,  is  known  only  through  the  medium  of  the  present;  on 
either  alternative  memory  is  not  <  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
«  the  past.*  Thus,  memory,  like  our  other  faculties,  affords  only 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present ;  and,  like  them,  is  nothing 
more  than  consciousness  variously  modified.* 


*  The  only  pai'allel  we  know  to  this  miBCODception  of  Reid's  is  the 
opinion  on  which  Fromondas  animadverts.     « In  priroia  displicet  nobi9 
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^  In  regard  to  perception  :  Reid  allows  an  immediate  know-* 
ledge  of  the  affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self, 
and  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really 
different  from  self — matter.  To  the  former,  he  gives  the  name  of 
consciousness,  to  the  latter,  that  of  perception.  Is  consciousness, 
as  an  immediate  knowledge,  purely  subjective^  not  to  be  discrimi* 
nated  from  perception,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  really  objec" 
iive  ?  A  logical  difference  we  admit ;  a  psychological  we  deny, 

Relatiyes  are  known  only  together :  the  science  of  contraries 
is  one.  Subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only 
in  correlation  and  contrast— -and  in  the  same  common  act :  while 
knowledge,  as  at  once  a  synthesis  and  an  antithesis  of  both,  may 
be  indifferently  defined  an  antithetic  synthesis,  or  a  synthetic 
antithesis  of  its  terms.  Every  conception  of  self,  necessarily 
involves  a  conception  of  not- self :  every  perception  of  what  is  dif- 
ferent from  me,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  percipient  subject 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  perceived.  In  one  act  of 
knowledge,  indeed,  the  object  is  the  prominent  element,  in 
another  the  subject;  but  there  is  none  in  which  either  is  known 
out  of  relation  to  the  other.  The  immediate  knowledge  which 
Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the  mind,  and  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  mind  itself,  cannot  therefore  be  split  into  two  dis- 
tinct acts.  In  perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the  same  indi- 
visible consciousness  is  conversant  about  both  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge.  Distinguish  the  cognition  of  the  subject  from 
the  cognition  of  the  object  of  perception,  and  you  et/Aer  annihilate 
the  relation  of  knowledge  itself,  which  exists  only  in  its  terms 
being  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness ;,  or 
you  may  postulate  a  higher  faculty,  which  shall  again  reduce 
to  one,  the  two  cognitions  you  have  distinguished ; — that  is,  yoii 
are  at  last  compelled  to  admit,  in  an  unphilosophical  complexity, 
that  common  consciousness  of  subject  and  object,  which  you 
set  out  with  denying  in  its  philosophical  simplicity.  ConsctouS" 
ness  and  immediate  knowledge  are  thus  terms  universally  conver- 


plmimoram  recentioram  philosophia,  qui  sensunm  interiomm  opera- 
tiones,  ut  phantasiationem,  ineinorationeiii^  et  reminiscentiam,  circa  ima« 
gines  recenter,  aut  olim  spiritibus  vel  cerebro  impressas,  versari  negant ; 
sed  proxime  circa  chjecta  qtUB  fans  sunt.  Ut  cum  quia  meminit  se 
vidisse  leporem  cnrrentem,  memoria,  inquiunt,  non  intuetur  et  attingit 
imaginem  leporis  in  cerebro  asseryataxn,  sed  solum  leporem  t/?mm  qui 
cuTsn  trajiciebat  campnm,  &c.  &c/  (Philosophia  Christiana  de  Anima. 
Lovanii^  1649.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  art,  8.)  Who  the  advocates  of  this  opinion 
were,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  more  than  suspect  that,  as  stated,  it  is  only  a 
i^isrepresentation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine^  then  on  the  ascendaQt, 
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tible;  and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  thing*  external^ 
^here  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  world,* 

Reid's  erroneous  analysis  of  consciousness  is  not  perhaps  of 
too  much  importance  in  itself,  as  from  causing  confusion  in  its 
consequences.  Had  he  employed  this  term  as  tantamount  to 
immediate  knowledge  in  general,  whether  of  self  or  not,  and 
thus  distinctly  expressed  what  he  certai'ily  taught^  that  mind  and 
matter  are  both  equally  known  to  us  a«  existent  and  in  themsehes  | 
Pr  Brown  could  hardly  have  so  far  misconceired  his  doctrine, 
as  actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  his  whole  phi- 
losophy was  intended  to  refute,  viz,  that  an  immediajte^  and  con- 
sequently a  realj  knowledge  of  external  things  is  impossible^  But 
this  by  anticipation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  error, — the  non«distinction  of 
representative  from  intuitive  knowledge*  The  reduction  of  con- 
sciousness to  a  special  faculty  involved  this  confusion*  For  had 
Reid  perceived  that  all  our  faculties  are  only  consciousness,  and 
that  consciousness  as  an  immediate  knowledge  is  only  of  the  pre- 
sent and  actual,  he  would  also  have  discovered  that  the/MUfand 
possible^  either  could  not  be  known  to  us  at  all,  or  could  be 
known  only  in  and  through  the  present  and  actual,  b  e.  meduitely* 


'  *  How  correctly  Aristotle  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage : — <  when  we  perceire'  (ata^ttfifit^ — the  Greeks^ 
perhaps  fortunately^  had  no  special  term  for  consciousness;^ — ^  when  we 
perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  &c.  it  is  necessary,  that  by  sight  itself  we 
pereeiye  that  we  see^  or  by  another  sense.  If  by  another  sensei  then  this 
also  most  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant  equally  about  the  object  of  sight, 
colour.  Consequently,  there  must  either  be  two  senses  of  the  same 
object,  or  every  sense  must  be  percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the 
6ense  percipient  of  sight  be  different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows  either 
that  there  is  a  regress  to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit,  at  last,  some  sense 
percipient  of  itself;  but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the 
original  sense  at  once.'  {De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c  2.  text.  136.)  Here  Aristotle 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  mean  that  every  sense  is  an  independent 
faculty  of  perception,  and,  as  such,  conscious  of  itself.  Compare  I)e  Sam. 
et  Vig-  c.  2.  and  PrchL  (if  indeed  his)  sect.  xi.  §  33.  His  older  commen-* 
tators — Alexander^  Themistius,  Simplicios-— follow  their  roaster.  Michael 
Epfaesias  and  Philoponus  desert  his  doctrine,  and  attribute  this  ■elf-coO'* 
Bciouahess  to  a  peculiar  faculty  which  they  call  attention  (jh  v^^averiKiu') 
This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know  of  this  false  analysis,  which,  when 
carried  to  its  last  absurdity,  has  given  us  consciousness^  and  etttention^  and 
reflection,  as  distinct  powers*  Of  the  schoolmen,  satius  est  silere,  quam 
parum  dicere.  Nemesius,*— and  Plutarch^  preserved  by  Philoponus,  accord 
^is  reflex  consciousness  to  intellect  as  opposed  to  sense^  Plato  varies  ii| 
his  ThetBtetas  and  Charmides, 


Bnt  a  mediate  knowledge  in  necessarily  a  rqnresmiative  knowU 
ledge.  Fer  if  the  present,  or  actual  in  itself,  makes  known  to  us 
the  pest  and  possible  through  itself,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
vicarious  substitution  or  representation*  And  as  the  knowledge 
t>f  the  past  is  given  in  m^emory^  and  that  of  the  po^sAk  in  imagi^ 
nation^  these  two  faculties  are  powers  of  representative  know* 
ledge.  Memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  apreBeni  thoughti 
involving  an  absolute  belief  that  this  thought  represents  anothef 
act  of  knowledge  that  has  been.  Imagination  (which  We  use  in 
its  widest  i^ignification,  to  include  conception  and  simple  appro* 
hension)  Is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  an  actual  thought^  which^ 
as  not  self  contradictory)  (t.  e.  logically  possible,)  involves  the 
hypothetical  belief  that  it  may  be  (i.  e.  is  really  possible^) 

!kor  is  philosophy  here  at  variance  with  nature.  The  learned 
and  unlearned  agree,  that  in  memory  and  imagination,  nought 
of  which  we  are  conscious  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  £at 
In  these  acts  the  object  known  is  only  relative  to  a  reality  sup^ 
posed  to  be.  Nothing  but  Reid's  superstitious  hortor  of  the  ideal 
theory,  could  have  blinded  him  so  far,  as  not  to  see  that  these 
faculties  are,  of  necessity,  mediate  and  representative^  In  this, 
however,  iie  not  only  overshot  the  truth,  but  almost  frusti*ated 
his  whole  philosophy.  For,  he  thus  affords  a  ground — and  the 
only  ground,  though  not  perceived  by  Brotvn«— on  which  it  coUld 
be  argued  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  was  not  intuitive*  Fet 
if  he  I'ejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas  not  less  in  memory  and  ima* 
gination,  which  must  be  representative  faculties,  than  in  percep* 
tion,  which  may  be  intuitive;  and  if  he  predicatea  immmiiate 
Anoff)fe(^eequally  of  all, — ^it  may  plausibly  becontended,  ii^favouf 
of  Brown's,  conclusion,  that  Reid  did  not  really  intend  to  allow 
a  proper  intuitive  perception,  and  that  he  only  abusively  gave 
the  name  of  immeoiate  knowledge  to  the  simplest  form  ot  Ihe 
representative  theory,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  complex. 
Bnt  this  also  by  anticipation* 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  distinction  of  knowledge,  as  imme* 
diate  or  inttdtive,  and  as  mediate  or  representative.  The  fof  met 
is  logically  simple^  as  only  contemplative:  the  latter  logically 
complex ;  as  both  representative,  and  contemplative  of  the  repre- 
sentation. In  the  one,  the  ol^ect  is  singkf  and  the  word  univocal; 
in  the  other  it  is  double,  and  the  term  eequivocal ;  the  object 
known  and  representing,  beiog  different  from  the  object  unknown 
and  represented*  The  knowledge  in  an  intuitive  ilct,  as  con- 
vertible with  existence,  is  assertory  ;  and  the  reality  of  its  only 
object  is  given  unconditionally,  as  a  fact:  the  knowledge  in  a 
tepreseniative  act,  as  not  convettibfe  tvith  existence,  is  pn^ 
bkmaticai;  and  the  reality  of  its  principal  object  is  given  hypo* 
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thetically,  as  an  inference.  Representatiye  knowledge  is  purely 
subfectivef  for  its  object  known  is  always  idecU ;  intuitive  may 
either  be  subjective  or  objective,  for  its  object  may  either  be  ideal 
or  material.  Considered  in  themselves^  an  intuitive  cognidon  vi 
complete,  as  absolute  and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  Imowledge :  a  representative  incomplete,  as  relative  to  a 
transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
Considered  in  relation  to  their  objects j  the  former  is  complete; 
its  object  being  known  and  real ;  the  latter  incomplete,  its  object 
known,  being  unreal,  and  its  real  object  unknown*  Considered 
in  relation  to  eachother^  immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  all 
sufficient  in  itself;  mediate  incomplete,  as  realized  only  through 
the  other.* 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  ought  to  have  been  none.  The 
past  and  possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representa- 
tion.  But  a  more  arduous,  at  least  a  more  perplexed,  question 
arises,  when  we  ask, — Is  all  knowledge  of  the  present  or  actual 
intuitive  ?  Is  the  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  equally  immediate  ? 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mind,  there  is  now 
lit  least  no  difficulty ;  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  representative.  The 
problem,  therefore,  exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  perception 
of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

(To  obviate  misapprehension,  we  may  here  parenthetically 
observe,  that  all  we  do  intuitively  know  of  self, — all  that  we  may 
intuitively  know  of  not-self,  is  only  relative.  Existence  absolutely 
and  in  itself,  is  to  us  as  zero;  and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing 
is  known  to  us,  except  those  phases  of  being  which  stand  in 
analt^  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These  we  call  qualities.. 
When  we  say^  therefore^  that  a  thing  is  hnoum  in  itself,  we  mean 


*  This  distinction  of  iDtnitire  and  representative  knowledge,  overlooked, 
or  rather  abolished,  in  the  theories  of  modem  philosophy,  is  correspondent 
to  the  division  of  knowledge  by  certain  of  the  schoolmen,  into  intuitive 
and  abstractive.  By  the  latter  term,  they  also  expressed  abstract  know- 
ledge in  its  present  signification. — *  Cognitio  intuitiva/  says  the  Doctor 
JResolutissimus,  ^est  ilia  quae  immediate  tendit  ad  rem  sibi  prcesentem 
objective,  secundum  ^us  acitudem  existentiam :  sicut  cum  video  colorera 
existentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam,  quam  in  manu  teneo.  Abstractiva,  dici- 
tur  omnis  cognitio,  quae  habetur  de  re  non  sic  reatiter  prcBsente  in  ratione 
objecti  immediate  cogniti.'  Now,  when  with  a  knowledge  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  which  Reid  was  ignorant,  and  rejecting  equally  with  him  not  only 
species,  but  a  representative  perception,  we  say  that  many  of  the  school- 
men have,  in  this  respect,  left  behind  them  all  modem  philosophers ;  we 
assert  a  paradox,  but  one  which  we  are  easily  able  to  prove.  Leibnitz  spoke 
j^rnly,  when  he  said-— aterum  latere  in  st^core  iUo  scholastico  barhariei. 
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only^  tbat  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct  and  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  conscious  mind ;  in  other  words,  that,  a«  existing^ 
it  forms  part  of  the  circle  of  our  knowledge-^-exists,  since  it  is 
known,  and  is  known,  because  it  exists.) 

K  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, the  response  is  categorical  and  clear.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or 
rather,  two  branches  of  the  same  fact; — ^that  I  arn^ — and  that 
something  differentfrom  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as 
the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in 
the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the 
subject  does  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the  object ; 
—neither  determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other.  The 
two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in  mutual  counterpoise  and  equal 
independence;  they  are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of 
knowledge,  but  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 

Sach  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and 
as  it  determines  mankmd  in  general  in  their  equal  assurance  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world,  as  of  the  existence  of  their  own 
minds.  Consciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  material  qualities: 
to  be  intuitive.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as  given^  denied  even  by  those 
who  disallow  its  truth*  So  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that  even 
the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive  perception,  find  it  im-? 
possible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  voice  of  consciousness  and  the  natural  conviction  of  man- 
kind,    {v.  infrOf  p.  201,  note.) 

According  as  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  percep* 
tion  is  entirely  accepted,  accepted  inpart^  or  wholly  rejected,  six 
possible  and  actual  systems  of  philosophy  result. 

1.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admitted, 
•—if  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  conse? 
quent  reality  of  their  antithesis  be  taken  as  truths,  to  be  explained 
if  possible,  but  in  themselves  are  held  as  paramount  to  all  doubt, 
the  doctrine  is  established  which  we  would  call  the  scheme  of 
Ncdural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism.  2.  If  the  veracity  of  con- 
sciousness be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  object  and  subject 
in  the  act,  but  rejected  as  to  the  reality  of  their  antithesis,  the 
system  oi  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  reduces  both  mind  and 
matter  to  phsenomenal  modifications  of  the  same  common  sub- 
stance* '  3  and  4»  If  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  refused 
to  the  co-originality  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject 
and  object,  two  schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  terms  is  placed  as  the  original  and  gei\,etic.  Is  the 
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object  educed  from  tbe  subject,  Idealiim;  is  ibe  subject  educed 
from  the  object,  Maierialismy  is  tbe  result.  6«  Again,  is  the  coa«i 
seionsnesB  itself  recognised  only  as  a  phaenomenon,  and  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  both  subject  and  object  denied,  the  issue  is 
Nihilism. 

6.  These  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  inter*- 
pretation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception,  carried  in* 
trepidly  forth  to  its  legitimate  issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme^ 
which,  viobiting  the  integrity  of  this  fact,  and,  with  the  idealist, 
regarding  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  as  only  a 
modification  of  the  percipient  subject,  endeavours,  however,  to 
stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external  world,  the  reality  of 
which,  and  the  knowledge  of  whose  reality,  it  seeks  by  various 
hypotheses,  to  establish  and  explain*  This  scheme,  which  we 
would  term  Hypothetical  Realism  or  Hypothetical  Dualism^  ak 
though  the  most  inconsequent  of  all  systems,  has  been  embraced^ 
under  various  forms,  by  the  immense  majority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems,  Dr  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds  that 
the  mind  is  conscious  or  immediaiebf  cognisaM  of  nothing  beyond  its 
subjective  states ;  bat  he  assumes  the  ezistenee  of  an  extMnal 
world  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  exclusively  on  th# 
ground  of  our  irresistible  belief  in  its  unknown  reality.  Inde^ 
pendent  of  this  belief,  there  is  no  reasoning  on  which  the  esA^U 
ence  of  matter  can  be  vindicated  $  thi^  logic  of  the  idealist  he  ad« 
mits  to  be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  hypothetical 
realism  himself,  he  never  suspects  thatReid  entertained  any  other 
doctrine.  Brown's  transmutation  of  Reid  from  a  natural  to  a 
hypothetical  realist,  as  a  misconception  of  the  grand  and  dis- 
tinctive tenet  of  a  school,  by  one  even  of  its  disciples^  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy :  and  this  portentous 
error  is  prolific ;  chimcera  chimcBram  parit.  Were  the  evidetice 
of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be  disposed  rather 
to  question  our  owti  perspicacity^  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect 
with  so  gross  a  bluncier. 

Before  establishing  against  his  anti^nist  the  true  opinion  of 
Reid,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  generalize  the  possible  forms, 
under  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  can 
be  realised,  as  a  confusion  of  some  of  these  as  actually  held,  on 
tbe  part  both  of  Reid  and  Brown,  has  tended  to  introduce  no 
small  confusion  into  the  discussion. 

The  hypothetical  realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  things  in  themsehes^  and  that  these  are  known  to  hiin^  olily 
through  a  vicaridus  phfenomenon,  of  which  he  is  consciotis  in 
perception* 

— /ferwrnque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet 
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Now  ibis  vicarious  phaenomenon,  or  imniediate  object  must  eWi^ 
be  namerically  different  from  the  percipient  intellect,  or  a  modi<^ 
fication  of  that  intellect  itself.  If  the  latter,  it  muet^  again,  either 
be  a  modification  of  the  thinking  substance,  with  a  transcendent 
existence  beyond  the  act  of  thought,  or  a  modification  identical 
with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 

All  possible  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus 
reduced  to  three^  and  these  have  all  been  actually  maintained, 

1.  The  rtpresentaHoe  oigect  not  d  modiftca&on  qfmind* 

2*  The  representative  dtject  a  modification  of  mindj  dependent 
for  its  kwn&kdgef  but  noifor  its  existence^  on  tiie  act  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  qfmindy  non*existent 
out  of  consciousness  ; — the  idea  and  its  perception  only  different  re* 
lotions  of  anaet  (state)  reaUy  identical. 

In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  representative  object ;  whether  material,  imma« 
terial,  or  between  both-^whether  physical  or  hyperphysical ; 
whether  propagated  from  the  external  object  or  generated  in  the 
medium ;  whether  fabricated  by  the  intelligent  soul  or  in  the 
animal  life ;  whether  infused  by  Gk>d,  or  angels,  or  identical 
with  the  divine  substance— afford  in  the  history  of  philosophy  so 
many  subordinate  modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis* 
In  the  two  latter,  the  subaltern  theories  have  been  determined 
by  the  difficulty  to  connect  the  representpition  t^ith  the  reality^ 
in  a  relation  of  causal  dependence;  and  while  some  philosophers 
have  left  it  altogether  unexplmned,  the  others  have  been  com<» 
pelled  to  resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  divine  assist*' 
ance  and  a  pre-established  harmony.  Under  the  second,  o^i* 
nions  have  varied,  whether  the  representative  object  be  innate 
or  factitious. 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Reid  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood.  The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his 
doctrine^  memory  and  imagination  as  powers  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, though  only  representative  faculties  under  the  third  form, 
has,  in  the  history  of  opinions  regarding  perception,  puzzled  him, 
as  we  shall  see  in  his  e:fcposition  of  the  doctriile  of  Arnauld.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  theory,  neither  identical  with  his 
intuitive  perception,  nor  with  the  first  and  second  forms  of  the 
representative  hypothesis ;  with  both  of  which  he  was  sufficiently 
acquainted.  Dr  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  adopts  the  third 
and  simplest  modification  of  the  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of 
its  discrimination  from  the  second,  and  accordingly  views  the 
philosophers  who  held  this  latter  form,  as  net  distinguished  in 
o{dnion  from  himself.  Of  the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does  seem 
almost  to  haV9  eo&ceived  the  possilnlity« 
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'  These  bring  premised^  we  proceed  to  consider  ihe  greatest  of 
all  Brown's  errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, — his  miscon- 
ception of  the  cardinal  position  of  Reid's  philosophy,  in  supposing 
that  philosopher,  as  a  hypothetical  realist,  to  hold  with  himself  the 
third  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis,  and  not,  as  a  natural 
realist,  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception.  We  are  compelled 
to  be  brief;  and  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  following  proof 
(if  more  indeed  be  required,)  we  mnstb^  our  readers,  interested 
in  the  question^  to  look  up  the  passages,  to  which  we  are  able 
Only  to  refer. 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con«, 
vertible  when  the  reality  is  known  in  itself;  for  then  only  can 
we  say,  that  it  is  known  because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is 
known.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cogni- 
tion rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  Reid  contemplate  any  other. 
^  It  seems  admitted,'  he  says  <  as  a  first  principle,  by  the  leam- 
^  ed  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  realty  perceived  must  exist, 
^  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the 
^  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree.' — {Essays  on  the  In* 
tdkctual  Powers,  p.  142.) 

In  the  second  ^place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre^ 
sentative  object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  imme^ 
diately  perceived.  And  so  Reid  understands  them.  *  I  perceive 
f  not,'  says  the  Cartesian,  ^  the  external  object  itself;  (so  far  he 

*  agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man;) 

*  but  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or 
^  in  my  brain.     /  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea  ;  because 

*  I  immediately  perceive  it/     (L.  c.) 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  believe,  that  the  external  recdity  itself  con6tiiiites 
the  immediate  and  only  (^'ect  of  perception.     So  also  Reid.     ^  On 

*  the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  Iperceivethe  external 

*  object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist.*  (L.  c.) — *  The  vulgar  undoubt* 

<  edly  believe,  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we  immediately 

*  perceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.    It  is^r  this 

*  reas(m,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question 

*  the  existence  of  external  objects.*  (L.c.) — *  The  vulgar  are  firmly 
^  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  ob^'ects  which ^they  perceive  con- 
^  linue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ;  and  are  no  less 
^  firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the 

*  moon  they  all  see  the  same  individual  ob^'ect.*  (P.  166.) — Speak- 
ing of  Berkeley,  *  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the 

<  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.  This 

*  he  grants.'     (P.  165.) — *  It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this 

*  philosopher'  (Hiuue)  *  J;o  be  a  natural  instinct  or  prepossession. 
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<  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men,  that  the  objects 
^  which  we  immediaidy  perceivcj  by  oar  senses,  are  fiot  images  in 

<  our  mindsj  bat  external  objects^  and  that  their  existence  is  inde- 

*  pendent  of  ns  and  our  perception.'  (P.  201.  See  also  pp.  143^ 
198,  199,  200,  206.) 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid,  either  1, — ^maintains,  that  hia 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality ;  or  2,-*AS8ert8  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face,  in 
the  same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the 
representative  theory  of  the  philosophers;  or  3, — declares  the  iden- 
tity of  his  own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded 
by  himself  and  the  philosophers ; — he  could  not  more  emphati- 
cally proclaim  himself  a  natural  realist^  or  more  clearly  illustrate 
his  doctrine  of  perception,  to  be  a  doctrine  of  intuitu^.  And  he 
does  all  three* 

The  first  and  eecond. — '  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 

*  given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  ob« 
ejects,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.    We  shall  only 

*  here  observe,  that  if  external  objects  be  perceived  im- 
^  mediately,'  [and  he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  they  were  so  perceived]  <  we  have  the  same  reason 

<  TO  believe  their  existence,  as  philosophers  have  to  be* 

*  LIEVE   THE  EXISTENCE  OF  IDEAS,    WHILE  THEY  HOLD  THEM  TO 

*  BE  THE  IMMEDIATE   OBJECTS  OF   PERCEPTION.'     (P.  589.     See 

also  pp.  118,  136.) 

The  third, — Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world—* 

*  We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
^  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.     On  the  one  side 

*  stand  all  the  vtdgar^  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  re- 

<  searches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of 

<  nature.     On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  phUosopherSj  ancient 

<  and  modem ;  every  man,  withotU  excqption,  who  reflects.    In  this 

*  DIVISION,  TO  MY  GREAT  HUMILIATION,  I  FIND  MYSELF  CLASSED 

*  WITH  THE  VULGAR.*      (P.  207.) 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion,  could  be  adduced ; 
these  for  brevity  we  omit.  Brown's  intbrpretation  of  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Reid's  philosophy,  is  therefore,  not  a  simple  mis* 
conception,  but  an  absolute  reversal  of  its  real  and  even  unam- 
biguous import. 

But  the  ground,  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpreta- 
tion, is  not  unworthy  of  the  interpretation  itself.  The  possibi- 
lity of  an  intuition  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  contemplated ;  but  on  one  occasion,  Reid's  language 
seems,  for  a  momenti  to  have  actually  suggested  to  him  the  ques- 
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tioB — Might  ihat  philosopher  not  pomblir  regard  the  material 
object,  as  identical  with  the  object  of  eonseionniess  in  pereep* 
tion  ? — On  what  ground  does  he  reject  the  affirmative  as  aln 
snrd  ?  His  reasoning  is  to  this  efieet :  To  asgeri  an  nUmiive 
percepUon  of  matter ^  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  a»d  mind  ; 
(for  an  immediacy  ^knowledge  is  convertible  with  a  unity  of  ex^ 
istence.)  But  Reid  was  a  sturdy  dualist:  Thenfare^  be  coidd 
not  maintain  an  immediate  perception  cf  Ae  qualities  of  matter. 
{LecL  xxT.  pp.  159, 160.)  In  this  syllogism,  the  major  is  a  mere 
petitio  principiif  which  Brown  has  not  attempted  to  prove ;  and 
which,  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  all  philosdj^ical  trnth,  is  not 
only  false,  bat  even  the  converse  of  the  truth ;  while^  admitting 
its  accnracy,  it  cannot  be  so  connected  with  the  minor,  as  to  le« 
gitimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  consciousness,  consdousness  gives,  even  in 
the  last  analysis — ^in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a  duality  of  exists 
ence;  and  peremptorily  falsifies  Brown's  assumption  that  not" 
self  as  known,  is  identical  with  sdf  m  knowing'.  Reid  tbere^ 
fore,  as  a  dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  authority  of  oonseicras^ 
ness,  might  safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  perception  | — ^nayj 
as  a  dualist  Reid  could  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the  opiniod 
which  Brown  argues,  that,  as  a  dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to 
have  held.  Mind  and  matter  exist  to  us  only  in  their  qualides ; 
and  these  qualities  exist  to  us  only  as  they  are  known  by  us — t.  e. 
as  pbsenomena.  It  is  thus  only  from  knowledge  that  we  can  in- 
fer existence^  and  only  from  the  supposed  repugnance  or  compa- 
tibility of pluenomenaf  within  our  experience,  are  we  able  to  ascend 
to  the  transcendent  difference  or  identity  of  substances.  Now; 
on  the  hypothesis  that  all  we  immediately  know,  is  only  a  state 
or  modification  or  quality  or  phsenomenon  of  the  cognitive  sub^ 
ject  itself,*— how  can  we  contend,  that  the  phaenomena  of  mind 
and  matter,  known  only  as  modifications  of  the  same,  must  be  thii 
modifications  of  different  substances  ;-^i!kSLyj  that  only  on  this  hy- 
pothesis of  their  substantial  unity  in  knowled^,  can  their  suIh 
stantial  duality  in  existence  be  maintained  ?    But  of  this  again; 

Brown's  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  exag- 
geration of  a  crotchet  of  philosophers-;  which,  though  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  consequently  not  only  with^ 
out  but  against  all  evidence,  has  yet  exerted  a  more  extensive 
and  important  influence,  than  any  principle  in  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy.  This  subject  deserves  a  volamej  we  can  only 
afford  it  a  few  sentences. — Some  philosophers  (as  Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus,  Alcmseon)  maintained  that  knowledge  implied  a 
contrariety  of  subject  and  object.  But  since  the  time  of  Em-^ 
|iedqcleS|  no  opinion  hsui  been  more  univor«ally  admitted}  than 
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that  the  reloHon  of  knowkdge  inferred  the  analogy  of  existence^ 
This  analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  potences.  What  knows 
and  what  is  known,  are  either,  1,  similar^  or,  2,  the  same  ;  and 
if  the  general  principle  be  true,  the  latter  is  the  more  philoso- 
phical. This  principle  immediately  determifled  the  whole  doc-^ 
trine  of  a  representative  perception  :  its  lower  potence  is  seen 
in  the  inientUmal  species  of  the  schools ;  its  higher  in  the  gnostic 
rea«ofi#of  thePlatonists,  in  the pre»exisHngq!)ecies  of  Avicenna  and 
tiie  Arabians,  in  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  in  the 
exUmal  states  of  Dr  Brown.  It  mediately  determined  the  hierar- 
chical gradation  of  iaculties  or  souls  of  the  Aristotelians, — the 
▼ehicular  media  of  the  Platonists, — the  theories  of  a  common 
intellect  of  Alexander,  Themistius,  Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and 
Zabarella, — the  vision  in  the  deity  of  Mallebranche, — and  the 
Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines  of  assistance  and  predeter- 
mined harmony.  To  no  other  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  the  refusal 
of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  its  primitive  duality ;  and  the  uni- 
tarian systems  of  identity,  materialism,  idealism,  are  the  result. 
Bat  however  universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have 
been,  Reid  was  at  once  too  ignorant  of  opinions,  to  be  much  in 
danger  from  authority,  and  too  independent  a  thinker,  to  accept 
so  baseless  a  fancy  as  a  fact.  <  Mr  Norris,'  says  he,  <  is  the 
^  only  author  I  have  met  with  who  professedly  puts  the  question, 
^  Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  immediately  f 

*  He  has  offered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  First, 
^  Material  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can 
<  be  no  uni&H  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Answer—- 
^  This  argument  is  lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  that  in 
^perception  there  should  be  an  union  between  the  object  and  the 

*  percipient.     Second,  Material  objects  are  disprqportioned  to  the 

*  mindi  and  rented  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  qfiBeing. — This 

*  argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  /  do  not  understand  it* 
{Essays,  p.  202.) 

The  principle,  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  ana- 
li^y  of  existence,  admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every 
school,  but  which  Reid,  with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  know- 
ledge, confesses  he  does  not  understand ;  is  nothing  more  than 
an  irrational  attempt  to  explain,  whut  is,  in  itself,  inexplicable. 
How  the  similar  or  the  same  is  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  a  whit 
less  inconceivable,  than  how  one  <;ontrary  is  immediately  perci- 
pient of  another.  It  at  best  only  removes  our  admitted  ignorance 
by  one  step  back ;  and  then,  in  place  of  our  knowledge  simply, 
originating  from  the  incomprehmsible,  it  ostentatiously  departs 
from  the  absurd* 
'  The  slightest  critleism  is  aufficieat  to  manifest  the  futility  of 
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that  hjrpotbens  of  representation,  whicli  Brown  would  subati- 
tate  for  Reid's  intnitire  perception; — altboogli  this  hypotbesis^ 
under  variona  modifications,  be  almost  coextensive  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of 
a  legitimaie  hypotJiesis. 

In  iikejirgt  place,  it  is  tamece»sary.  It  cannot  show,  that  the 
fact  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  ought 
not  to  be  accepted ;  it  is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own 
necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of 
external  things.  That  we  cannot  illustrate  how  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  knowing  something  different  from  self,  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  so  capable.  Every  how  (Sioti)  rests  ultimately  on 
a  that  {oTi)i  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something 
given  and  indemonstrable  ;  all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs  from 
some  revealed  fact  which  we  must  believe  as  actual^  but  cannot  con-* 
strut  to  the  reflectioe  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  consciousness, 
as  the  original  spontaneity  of  reason  {wv^f  locus  principiorum)^  are 
revealed  the  primordial  fects  of  our  intelligent  nature.  Conscious- 
ness is  the  fountain  of  all  oomprehensibility  and  illustration ; 
but,  as  suchj  cannot  be  itself  illustrated  or  comprehended.  To 
ask  how  any  fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  con« 
scionsness  itself  is  possible ;  and  to  ask  how  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible, is  to  ask  how  a  being  intelligent  like  man  is  possible. 
Could  we  answer  this,  the  Serpent  had  not  tempted  Eve  by  an 
hyperbole :  ^  we  should  be  as  Gods.'  But  as  we  did  not  create 
ourselves,  and  are  not  even  in  the  secret  of  our  creation ;  we 
must  take  our  existence,  our  knowledge  upon  trust:  and  that 
philosophy  is  the  only  true,  because  in  it  alone  can  truth  be 
realised,  which  does  not  revolt  against  the  authority  of  our  na- 
tural beliefs, 

*  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God.* 

To  ask,  therefore,  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition 
of  external  things,  above  iAnefaet  of  its  reality,  as  given  in  onr 
perceptive  consciousness,  betrays,  as  Aristotle  has  truly  said,  an 
imbecility  of  the  reasoning  principle  itself:  tovtou  ^nrsiv  >Joyovy  a^svrag 
TYiv  ata&tiaiv,  a^parla  rig  sgi  ^lavolag.  The  natural  realist,  who  ac- 
cepts this  intuition,  cannot  explain  it,  because,  as  ultimate,  it  is 
a  fact  inexplicable. 

*  He  knows  whafs  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly/ 

But  the  hypothetical  realist,  who  rejects  a  consciousness  of  aught 
beyond  the  mind,  cannot  require  of  him  an  explanation  of  how 
such  a  consciousness  is  possible,  until  he  himself  shall  have  ex- 
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pluned  wliat  is  even  less  conceivable,  the  possibility  o(  represent* 
ing  (i.  e.  of  knowing)  the  imknown.  Till  then,  each  founds  on  the 
incomprehensible  ;  but  the  former  admits  the  veracity,  the  latter 
the  falsehood  of  that  principle,  which  can  alone  confer  on  this  in- 
comprehensible foundation  the  character  of  truth.  The  natural 
realist,  whose  watchword  is — The  fact  of  consciousness^  the  whole 
facts^  and  nothing  but  thefacts^  has  therefore  nought  to  fear  from 
his  antagonist,  so  long  as  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  or 
rejdargued  from  without.  If  his  system  is  to  fall,  it  falls  only 
with  philosophy ;  for  it  can  only  be  disproved,  by  proving  the 
mendacity  of  consciousness, 

*  Qose  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  fit  omnia.' 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis ; — the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  annihi-' 
lates  itself  in  subverting  the  universal  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness 
altogether.  But  the  truth  of  consciousness,  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypothetical 
realism,  is  thus  an  act  of  suicide;  philosophy,  thereafter,  is 
only  an  enchanted  corpse,  which  awaits  but  the  exorcism  of  the 
sceptic,  to  relapse  into  its  nothingness.  But  of  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  treat  at  large,  in  exposing  Brown's  misprision 
of  the  argument  from  common  sense. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  the  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothe- 
sis, that  ihefact  or  facts  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account, 
be  not  themselves  hypothetical*  But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  proposed  to 
explain,  from  being  certain ;  its  reality  is  even  rendered  problem- 
atical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself.  The  facts,  about 
which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two ; — the  fact  of  the 
mental  modification^  and  the  fact  of  the  material  reality*  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  their  connection ;  and  the  hypothesis  of 
representation  is  advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  in 
supposing  that  the  former  a^  knoum  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  as 
existing.  There  is  however  here  a  see- saw  between  the  hypothe- 
sis and  the  fact :  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis ;  the  hypo- 
thesis explained  as  a  fact ;  each  is  established,  each  is  expounded, 
by  the  other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown 
external  world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised ;  and 
to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the 
hypothesis  of  an  external  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  demonstrate,  that  on  this  hypothesis,  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
ternal reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  improbable.    This,  how- 

^oij,  hi,  no.  cuu      .        m 
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^vari  we  are  relieved  from  doiog,  by  Dr  Brown's  own  admis-i 
eioOf  that  ^  the  sceptical  argument  for  the  nonrexietevce  qf  an 
*  external  worldt  ae  a  mere  play  of  reasoning^  admit$  qfno  reply  / 
and  we  shall  afterwards  prove  that  the  only  ground  oi|  which  hq 
attempts  to  vindicate  this  existence — the  ground  of  onx  natural 
belief  in  its  reality-'-is  one,  that  is  not  coinpetent  to  the  hypot 
thetical  realist  We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief  be  tpue,  the 
^ypotheHi  itself  is  superseded;— ^iffalsoi  that  there  is  no  fact  for 
the  hypothesis  to  explain. 

In  the  fourth  fhu^  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for 
the  phaenomenon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and 
without  violence,in  all  its  dependencies,  relations^and  peculiarities. 
But  the  hypothesis  in  question,  only  accomplishes  its  end, — nay 
only  vindicates  its  utility,  by  a  mutilation,  or,  more  properly,  by 
the  deetruction  and  re-creation^  of  the  very  phenomenon  for  the 
reality  of  which  it  should  account.  The  entire  phaenomenon 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  representative  perception, 
is  the  fiictf  given  in  conscioosness,  of  the  immediate  knowledge  or 
ifiiuition  qf  ax^  eaistence  different  from  eefff  This  simple  phae^o* 
menon  it  hews  down  into  two  fragments ; — into  the  existence  and 
the  intuition.  The  existence  pf  external  things,  which  is  given 
only  through  their  intuition,  it  admits;  the  intuition  itself,  though 
the  ratio  cognoscendi^  and  to  us  therefore  the  ratio  essendi  pf  th^ir 
reality,  it  rejects.  But  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  /const}.- 
tutive  in  the  phaenomenon,  is,  in  truth,  to  annihilate  the  phf^no- 
jnei9on  altogether.  The  existenee  of  an  ex(jernal  wprld,  which 
the  bypothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer  even  a  fir^neated 
faet  of  ponseiouspess ;  for  the  existence  given  i^  consciousness,  ne<- 
cessarily  fell  with  the  intuition  on  which  it  reposed.  A  repre- 
jseqtative  perception,  is  therefore,  on  hypotfieticisil  explanation  of 
»  supposititious  fact :  it  creates  the  nature  it  interfU'ets.  An4 
in  ihi»  respect,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representative  hypol^he- 
eis,  the  thirdp  or  that  which  views  in  the  object  known  a  ij^^ifi.^ 
cation  of  thought  itself,  most  violently  outrages  the  pha&nom^ 
non  of  consciousness  it  would  explain,  And  this  U  Bff>wt4*^ 
HYmfirsti  saves  the  phaenoni^non  pif  consciousness  in  so  far  aa  i^ 

J  preserves  always  the  numerical,  if  npt  always  U^e  substantisdi  difr 
erence  between  ihe  object  perceived  and  the  percipi^n|i  mivi4f 
The  secondy  does  not  violate  at  Ic^t  the  antitheses  of  the  pbj^ 
perceived  and  the  percipient  act  Bvjb  jn  the  simplest  form  of  rer 
presentation,  not  only  is  the  object  known,  denied  to  he  itself  th^ 
reality  existing,  as  cousciousness  attests ; — this  object  revealed 
as  not-self,  is  identified  with  the  mental  ego; — nay,  even, though 
given  as  permanent,  with  the  transient  energy  of  thought  itself. 
In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact^  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  i^ 
devised  to  explain,  must  U  within  the  sphere  of  experim^s    Xt^ 
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fap|i9  howeyer^  for  wMch  tbat  of  a  representative  perception  ac« 
countsi  (tl^e  existence  of  external  thiDgs),  transcends  exhypothesi 
all  pxporience, — is  the  object  of  no  knowledge,  is  a  bare  ensratiO'' 
nis—^  m§re  byperpbysical  cbimaera. 

In  tVe  sixth  ^nd  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in, 
prftpariion  c^  it  works  simply  and  naturally  ;  that  is  m  proportion 
as  It  is  (dependent  on  no  subi^idiary  hypothesis — as  ip  involves  no- 
thing, petitory,  QccuU,  supernatural,  as  an  element  of  its  explana- 
tion. In  this  rpspect,  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perceptioif 
is  not  less  vicious  than  in  others :  to  explain  at  all  it  must  not 
only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  miracles. 
The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge 
pf.  an  unknown  world,  by  the  ratio  of  a  representative  perception : 
but  it  is  impossible  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the 
ratio  to  the  facts* — ^Tbe  mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the 
(doctrine  of  representation,  we  are  exclusively  conscious  in  per- 
ception, either  represents  {i,  e.  affords  a  mediate  knowledge  of) 
the  reality  *  of  an  ext<ernal  world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  alter- 
native is  a^  affirmation  of  Idealism;  we  have  therefore  at  present 
only  to  consider  the  former.  Now,  the  mind  either  knows  the 
reality  of  what  it  represents,  or  it  does  not.  On  the  former  al- 
ternative the  hypothesis  under  discussion  would  annihilate  itself^ 
in  annihilatpg  the  ground  of  its  utility.  Tor  as  the  end  of  re- 
presentation is  knowledge;  and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  represent- 
ative perception  is  only  required  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
that  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  things  which  consciousness 
affirpfs;— if  the  mind  be  admitted  to  be  cognisant  of  the  outei; 
reality  in  itself,  previous  to  representation,  the  encf  towards  which 
the  bypotbes}s  was  devised  as  a  mean^  has  been  already  accom- 
plisl^/1 ;  ^nd  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given 
in  cpnscipusness,  is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  thus  only 
absurd,  as  sup^fluous.  TJ^e  mind  would  be  supposed  to  know 
before  ^  knew;  an41ike  the  crazy  Pentheus  to  see  its  olyects  double^ 

(Et  solem  gemiuum  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas) : 

^-or,  the  identity  of  mind  and  self-^-ot  consciousness  and  know^ 
ledge,  is  abolished;  and  my  intellect  knows,  what  /am  not  con- 
scious of  it  knowing.  The  other  alternative  remains — that  the 
nun4  is  blindly  determined  to  represent,  and  trtdy  to  represent, 
the  reality  it  does  not  know.      And  here  the   mind  either 


*  We  say  only  the  reality;  to  include  all  systems  from  Kant's  which 
does  not  predicate  even  an  existence  in  space  and  time  of  things  in  them" 
selves,  to  Locke's ;  who  supposes  the  transcendent  reality  to  resemble  its 
idea^  at  least  in  the  primary  qtialities. 


r' 
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blindly  determines  itsdf,  or  is  blindly  determined  by  an  extrinsic 
and  intelligent  cause.  The  former  lemma  is  the  more  philoso- 
phical, in  so  far  as  it  assumes  nothing  hyperphysical ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  utterly  irrational,  in  as  much  as  it  would  explain  an 
effect,  by  a  cause  wholly  inadequate  to  its  production.  On  tbis 
alternative,  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  ignorance^ 
— ^intelligence  of  stupidity, — ^life  of  death.  We  are  necessarily 
Ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  mode  in  which  causation  operates ;  but 
we  know  at  least,  that  no  effect  arises  without  a  cause — ^and  a 
cause  proportionate  to  its  existence.  The  absurdity  of  this  sup* 
position  has  accordingly  constrained  the  profoundest  hypotheti- 
cal realists,  notwithstanding  their  rational  abhorrence  of  a  su- 
pernatural assumption,  to  embrace  the  second  alternative.  To 
say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  schemes,  the  systems  of  Divine  As- 
sistance, of  a  Pre-established  Harmony,  and  of  the  Vision  of  all 
things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  subsidiary  hypotheses, — 
so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural  machinery,  the 
chasm  between  the  representation  and  the  reality^  which  all  hu- 
man ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insuperable. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  thus  presupposes 
a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr  Brown,  indeed,  rejects  as  unphilo- 
sophical^  those  hyperphysical  subsidies.  But  he  only  saw  less 
clearly  than  their  illustrious  authors,  the  necessity  which  re- 
quired them.  It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  eschews  the  Detts 
ex  machinOf  and  yet  ties  the  knot  which  is  only  soluble  by  his 
interposition.  It  is  not  un philosophical  to  assume  a  miracle, 
if  a  miracle  be  necessary ;  but  it  may,  and  probably  is,  unphilo- 
sophical,  to  originate  the  necessity  itself.  And  here  the  hypo- 
thetical realist  cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of  nature's, 
not  of  his  creation.  In  fact  it  only  arises,  becatise  he  has  closed 
his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of 
consciousness :  but  having  swamped  himself  in  following  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private  ab- 
surdities to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason ;  or  to  generalize  his 
own  factitious  ignorance,  by  a  Quantum  est  quod  nescimus! 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  Dr  Brown  has  not  perceived ;  or 
perceiving,  has  not  ventured  to  state, — far  less  attempted  to  re- 
move. He  has  essayed,  indeed,  to  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was 
unable  to  hose;  but  we  shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  his  sum- 
mary postulate  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  on  the  ground 
of  our  belief  in  its  existence,  is,  in  his  hands,  of  all  unfortunate 
attempts,  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  which  it  is  Reid's  immortal 
honour  to  have  been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers, 
to  embrace,  is  thus  the  only  system,  on  which  the  truth  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  possibility  of  knowledge  can  be  vindicated ; 
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whilst  tlie  Hypothetical  Realist,  in  his  effort  to  be  '  wise  above 
<  knowledge/  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses  the  substance,  in  at- 
tempting to  realize  the  shadow,  *  Les  hommeSj*  says  LeibDitz,  with 
a  truth  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware, — *  les  hommes  cherchent 

*  ce  quHls  savenij  et  ne  saventpas  ce  qu'ils  cherchent.* 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  we  allow.  But  these  do  not  affect  its  possibility; 
and  may  in  a  great  measure  be  removed  by  a  more  sedulous 
examination  of  the  phaenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception 
proper  from  sensation  proper^  in  other  words,  of  the  objective  from 
the  subjective  in  this  act,  Reid  has  already  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ;  but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still  more  successful^ 
had  he  discovered  the  law  which  universally  determines  their 
appearance ; — That  perception  and  sensation — the  objective  andsvb^ 
jective,  though  both  always  coexistent^  are  always  in  an  inverse  ratio 
of  each  other*    But  on  this  matter  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 

Dr  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid's  own  doc- 
trine ;  he  is  wrong,  even  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that 
philosopher  to  be  true,  in  charging  him  with  a  ^  series  of  won- 

*  derful  misconceptions,'  in  regard  to  the  opinions  universally 
prevalent  touching  the  nature  of  ideas.  We  shall  not  argue  the 
case  upon  the  higher  ground^  that  Reid,  as  a  natural  realist,  could 
not  be  philosophically  out,  in  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a  repre- 
sentative perception,  even  though  one  of  its  subordinate  modifi- 
cations might  be  mistaken  by  him  for  another ;  but  shall  prove 
that,  supposing  Reid  to  have  been  like  Brown,  an  hypotheti- 
cal realist,  under  the  third  form  of  a  representative  perception, 
he  was  not  historically  wrong  in  attributing  to  philosophers  in 
general,  the  first  or  second  variety  of  the  hypothesis.  Even  on 
this  lower  ground^  Brown  is  fated  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  if  Reid 
be  not  always  correct,  his  antagonist  has  failed  in  convicting 
him  even  of  a  single  inaccuracy.  We  shall  consider  Brown's 
charge  of  misrepresentation  in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  The  para- 
graph (Lect.  26.)  in  which  Dr  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid, 
contains  more  mistakes  than  sentences :  and  the  etymological  dis- 
cussion it  involves,  supposes  as  true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth.     Among  other  errors — ^in  the 


objects 

philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  In  the  thirds  it  was  not  applied  by  the 
^  Peripatetics  or  Schoolmen,'  to  express  an  object  of  humai|. 
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tliougbt  at  all.*  In  ikefourth^  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  species) 
were  not  *  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  scbolastic  followers  of 
'Aristotle,*  regarded  as  *  littk  images  derived  from  wUJixmt ;'  for  a 

*  The  histoiy  of  the  word  idea  seems  completely  tinknowi)*  Prerions 
to  the  age  of  Descartes,  as  a  philosophical  term,  it  was  employed  exclu- 
sively  by  the  Platonists^ — at  least  exclnsively  in  a  Platonic  meaning ;  and 
this  meaning  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  the  word  by 
Dr  Brown ; — the  idea  ims  not  an  obfed  ^  perceptum — the  idea  wets  noi 
derived  from  without. — In  the  schools,  so  far  from  being  a  current  j9«ycAo-» 
logical  expression,  as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application  than  a  theo^ 
hgicaL  Neither,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by 
the  Aristotelians  even  to  the  objects  of  intellect  Melanchthon  indeed 
(who  was  a  kind  of  semi-Platonist^  nses  it  on  one  occasion  as  a  syhonyme 
for  notion,  or  intelligible  species  (De  Anima,  p.  187,  ed.  1555) ;  bnt  it 
was  even  to  this  solitary  instance,  we  presume,  tnat  Julius  Scaliget  alludes 
(2>e  Subtilitatey  vi.  4f,)  when  he  castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word 
as  neoteric  and  abusive.  (^  Melanch.*  is  on  the  margin.) — We  should  have 
distinctly  said  that  previous  to  its  employment  by  Descartes  himselfy  the 
expression  had  never  been  used  as  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  immediato 
objects  of  thought,  had  we  not  in  remembrance  the  Historia  Animce  Hw» 
man<e  of  our  countryman  David  Buchanan*  This  work,  originally  written 
in  French,  had  for  some  years  been  privately  circulated  previous  to  its  pub« 
lication  at  Paris  in  1636.  Here  we  find  the  word  idea  familiarly  employed, 
in  its  most  extensive  signification,  to  express  the  objects,  not  only  of  inteU 
lect  proper,  but  of  memory,  imagination,  sense ;  and  this  is  the  earliest 
example  of  such  an  employment.  For  the  Discourse  on  Method  in  which 
the  term  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in  an  equal  latitude,  was  at  least  a  year 
later  in  its  publication — ^vi^.  in  June  1637.  Adopted  soon  after  also  by 
Gassendi,  the  word  under  such  imposing  patronage  gtttdualiy  won  its  way 
into  general  use.  In  England,  however,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  naturalized  the  term  in  its  Cartesian  universality.  Hobbe» 
employs  it^  and  that  historically,  only  once  or  twice ;  Henry  More  and 
Cudworth  are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treating  of  the  Cartesian  philo<* 
Bophy ;  Willis  rarely  uses  it ;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Reynolds,  and  the  Eng-* 
lish  philosophers  in  general,  between  Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply 
it  psychologically  at  alL  When  in  common  language  employed  by  Mil- 
tori  and  Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  before  him,  by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Sfaak- 
speare,  Hooker,  &c.  the  meaning  is  Platonic.  Our  Lexicographers  are 
ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express 
the  real  forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to  the  unreal 
imagM  of  the  sensible ;  it  was  lowered  only  when  Descartes  extended  it 
to  the  objects  of  our  consciousness  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi,  the 
school  of  Condillac  had  analyzed  our  highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the 
idea  was  still  farther  degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen  angel, 
it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  divine  intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere 
of  human  sense ;  till  at  last  by  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek, 
Ide  Ologie  (for  Idealogie),  a  word  which  could  only  properly  suggest  an 
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hum^i'otlfi  party  of  tli^  most  ilinstribus  scbbolmen  rejected  tpedeti 
Hot  oiilj  in  the  inhlkd^  bat  in  the  sense.     In  ih^fifih^  ^phxzn^ 

*  tasm^  in  *  the  old  philosophy,*  wias  not  the  *  eatemai  taust  ofpet* 

•  ceptiovC  but  thd  intiemal  obfect  qfimngtnatit)n»  In  the  sixths  the 
term  *  shtuhw^  filvff  which  hef e  and  elstdWht^re  he  const&ntljr 
tisen,  shbWs  that  Dr  Bh)Wti  confounds  the  i^iattdrleM  Upebiefei  oi^ 
the  Peripatetics  with  the  substantial  effluxiohs  of  DdmocrittM 
^tid  Epieurus, 

Quae,  quasi  immhratuB^  suhimo  de  cortice  rerum 
Dereptse,  yolitant  ultro  citreque  per  auras* 

Di"  Bf own  in  shott  only  fails,  in  illustratitigf  ag^bit  Retd  thd 
tratious  meanings  in  which  <  the  old  writers'  em|noyed  the  tertik 
Idedi  by  the  little  fact,  that  the  old  writers  never  employed  the  term 
idea  at  all. 

Ndr  doeii  the  p)^gress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omeii  of  its  out- 
set. We  shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  Iti 
chronological  oi*der.  Of  three  of  these  only>  (Descartes,  Arnauld, 
Locke,)  Were  the  opinions  particularly  noticed  by  Reid;  the 
others  (Hobbes,  Le  Clerc,  Cfousaz,)  Brown  adduces  as  examples 
of  Reid's  general  misrepresentation.  Of  the  greater  nuvfiber  of  the 
philosophers  specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Brown  prudently  says 
Hothinff, 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Descahtes  ;  and  in  regard  to  htm,  th 
Brown,  not  content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignoranee^ 
contenns,  <  that  the  opinions  of  Descartes  are  precise^  opposite 

<  to  the  representations  which  he  has  given  of  them.' — (Lect, 
xxvii.  p.  172.)  Reid's  statement,  in  regard  to  Descartes,  is  that 
this  philosopher  appears  to  place  the  idea  or  representative 
object  in  perception,  sometimes  in  the  mind^  and  sometimes  ift 
the  brain  ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem 
to  hiin  contradictory,  he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of 
them  their  author  held,  if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  toge- 
ther.    <  Descartes,'  he  says,  *  seems  to  have  hesitated  between 

<  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other*' 
On  any  alternative,  however,  Reid  attributes  to  Descartes,  either 
ihejlrst  or  the  second  form  of  representation.  Now  here  we  must 
reeoUect,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  IReidheceriAinl^  rigk^ 
but  whether  he  be  inexcusabfy  wrong.    Dr  Brown  aocuses  hifli 


liAA. 


a  priori  scheme,  deducing  eur  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has  iii  France 
become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which 
excliisively  derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation. — ^Word  and  thing,  idea 
haA  been  Ine  crux  phitosopkorum,  since  Aristotle  cursed  it  to  the  present 
dby ;— f^s  '}|  iiius  ^i^irif*  Ti^irUfM,rtt  yd^  hat. 
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of  the  most  ignorant  misrepresentation— of  interpretingan  author 
whose  perspicuity  he  himself  admits,  in  a  sense  ^  exactty  the  re* 
<  ver$^  of  truth.  To  determine  what  Descartes'  doctrine  of  per«> 
ception  actually  is,  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  and 
in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  certainly  superfluous.  It 
here  suffices  to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  one 
mooted  among  his  disciples;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unac« 
quainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  dogmatizes  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  passage — nay,  of  a  passage  in  itself  irreleyant. 
Reid  is  justified  against  Brown  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  pro- 
ved either  a  material  image  in  the  brain^  or  an  immaterial  repre^ 
mentation  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  percipient  act*  By  those  not 
possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  noany 
passages*  in  the  writings  of  its  author,  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes 
supposed  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain^ 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself,  he 
applies  the  terms  image  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand 
the  Cartesian  philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  su- 
perficial ambiguities.  Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that 
system  is,  that  mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally 
to  each  other  as  zero;  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can 
only  be  supematuraUy  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity  'y\ 
.Reid  attributed  to  Descartes  the  possible  opinion,  that  the  soul 
was  immediately  cognisant  of  material  images  in  the  brain*  But 
In  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself;  the  afFec- 


*  Vide  e.  g.  De  Pass.  §  35,— a  passage  stronger  than  any  of  those  no« 
ticed  by  De  la  Forge* 

f  That  the  theory  of  Occasional  Causes  is  necessarily  inyol^ed  in  Des- 
cartes' doctrine  of  Assistance,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connexion 
of  mind  and  hody  reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For 
while  he  rejects  all  physical  influence  in  the  communication  and  conser-i 
▼ation  of  motion  between  bodies,  which  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  ordi-i 
nary  concourse  of  God,  (Princ.  P.  //.  Art,  36.  etc,) ;  consequently,  he 
deprives  conflicting  bodies  of  all  proper  efficiency,  and  reduces  them  to 
the  mere  occasional  causes  of  this  phasnomenon.  But  a  fortiori,  he  mnst 
postulate  the  hypothesis,  which  he  found  necessary  in  expldning  the  in- 
tercourse of  things  substantially  the  same,  to  account  for  the  reciprocal 
action  of  two  substances,  to  him,  of  so  incompatible  a  nature,  as  mind  and 
body.  De  la  Forge,  Geulinx,  Mallebranche^  Cordemoi,  and  other  disciples 
of  Descartes,  only  explicitly  evolve  what  the  writings  of  their  master  im- 
plicitly contain.  We  may  observe,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove,  that 
Tennemann  is  wrong  in  denying  De  la  Forge  to  be  even  an  advocate,  far 
)es8  the  first  articulate  expositor,  of  the  doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes* 
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tions  of  body  may^  by  the  law  (^unum,  be  the  proximate  occasions, 
but  can  never  constitute  the  immediate  objectsy  of  knowledge. 
Reid,  however,  Bupposiug  that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of 
imaffCf  which  did  not  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea 
which  was  not  an  object  of  thought :  thus  misinterpreted  Des- 
cartes, who  applies,  abusively  indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion 
of  perception,  {i.  e,  the  motion  in  the  sensor ium,  unhnovm  in  it'* 
self  axxd  resembling  nothing),  as  well  as  to  the  object  o(  thought,  (i.  e. 
the  representation  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself). 
In  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  deno- 
minated ideas,  are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distin- 
guished in  the  process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and 
the  idea  in  the  mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  ^  material 
^  idea^  and  the  ^  sensual  idea^  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philo- 
sophies, the  two  ideas  are  Harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and 
co-existent;  but  in  neither,  is  the  organic  affection  or  sensorial  idea 
an  object  of  consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbi- 
trary condition  of  the  mental  representation ;  and  in  the  hypo- 
thesis both  of  Assistance  and  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by 
virtue  of  the  hyperphysical  determination.  Had  Reid,  in  fact,  not 
limited  his  study  of  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  writings  of  its 
founder,  the  twofold  application  of  the  term  idea,  by  Descartes, 
could  never  have  seduced  him  into  the  belief,  that  so  monstrous 
a  solecism  had  been  committed  by  that  illustrious  thinker.  By 
De  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend  of  Descartes,  the  verbal  ambiguity 
is,  indeed,  not  only  noticed,  but  removed ;  and  that  admirable 
expositor  applies  the  term  ^  corporeal  species^  to  the  affection  in  the 
brain,  and  the  terms  ^  idea,*  ^  intellectual  notion,*  to  the  spiritual 
representation  in  the  conscious  mind. — (De  VEsprit,  c.  10.) 

But  if  Reid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Descartes  ad- 
mitted a  consciousness  of  ideas  in  the  brain  ;*  is  he  on  the  other 
alternative  wrong,  and  inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Des- 
cartes supposed  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  to  be  identical  with 
their  perceptions  ?  Mallebranche,  the  most  illustrious  name 
in  the  school  after  its  founder,  (and  who,  not  certainly  with  less 
ability,  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  his  mas- 
ter, with  far  greater  attention  than  either  Reid  or  Brown,)  ridi- 
cules, as  ^  contrary  to  common  sense  and  justice^  the  supposition  that 
Descartes  had  rejected  ideas  in  ^  the  ordinary  ojcceptation^  and 


*  Reid's  error  on  this  point  is  however  surpassed  by  that  of  M.  Rqyer- 
Collard,  who  represents  the  idea  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception 
^  exclusively  sitnate  in  the  hmn*^(^(Euvres  de  Beid,  IIL  p.  334<.) 
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ftdopted  tbe  hypotliesis  of  their  being  representationSi  not  really 
distinct  from  tnieir  pei*ception.     And  while  *  he  is  as  certain  as 

*  he  possibly  can  be  in  such  matters/  that  Descartes  had  not  dis- 
sented from  the  general  opinion,  he  taunts  Arnauld  with  resting 
his  paradoxical  interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine  *  not 

*  on  any  passages  of  his  Metaphysic  contrary  to  the  common 
^  opinion,^  but  on  his  own  arbitrary  limitation  of  ^  the  ambiguous 

*  term  perception*  {Rep,  au  Livre  des  Id^es^  passim — ArKaUlD, 
CEuv.  xxxviii.  pp.  888,  389.)  That  ideas  are  ^  found  in  the  friind, 
^  not  formed  hy  it^  and  consequently,  that  in  the  act  of  know- 
ledge the  representation  is  really  distinct  from  the  ciogbition 
proper,  iis  strenuously  asserted  as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  by 
the  Cartesian  Roell,  in  the  controversy  he  maintained  With  the 
Anti-Cartesian  t)e  Vries.  (RoteLLi  Dispp, — De  VrieS-D^  Ideis 
innatis.) — But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  proofs.  Brown's  chai^ge  of 
Ignorance  falls  back  upon  himself;  and  Reid  tnay  lightly  bear 
the  reproach  of  *  exactly  reversing  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes, when  thus  borne,  along  with  hiiii,  by  the  profotindeftt  of 
that  philosopher's  disciples.  ^ 

Had  Brown  been  aware,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  him 
anci  Reid,  was  one  agitated  among  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes 
themselves,  he  could  hardly  have  dreamt  of  summarily  deter- 
mining the  question  by  the  production  of  one  vulgar  passage 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  But  we  are  sorely  puzzled 
to  account  for  his  hallucination,  in  considering  this  passage  per- 
tinent. Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Reid  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Every  iota  it  cohtains,  of  any  rele- 
vancy, is  adopted  by  Mallebranche ;— constitutes  less  precisely 
indeed,  his  famous  distinction  of  perception  (idee)  from  sensa* 
turn  [sentiment) :  and  Mallebranche  is  one  of  the  t\vo  modern 
philosophers,  admitted  by  Brown  to  bave  held  the  hypothesis  of 
representation  in  its  first,  and,  as  he  says,  its  most  *  erroneous^ 
form.  But  principles  that  coalesce  even  with  the  hypothesis  of 
ideas  distinct  from  mindy  afortioriy  are  hot  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis,  of  ideas  distinct  only  from  the  perceptive  act.  We  can- 
not enter  on  an  articulate  exposition  of  its  irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbes,  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation 
of  th^  *  common  doctrine  of  ideas,'  betrays  on  the  part  of  Brown, 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  of  the  question ; — or  be 
forgets  that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, under  all  its  modifications,  is  properly  subordinate  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought;  and  on  the  sup- 
position, all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that 
the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it 
was  devised  to  Explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an  im- 
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material  subject,  of  an  existence  8o  disproportionefl  to  ltd  nature^ 
as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.  Contendibg^,  that  an  im- 
mediate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential 
identity  of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of 
dualism  (Lect.  xxv.  pp.  159,  160) ;  ^hile  Reid,  Assailing  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas,  only  as  subvertitiff  the  reality  of  matter, 
could  hardly  regard  it  as  parcel  of  that  doctrine,  which  achiiow- 
ledged  the  reality  of  nothitig  else.  But  though  Hobbes  can- 
not be  adduced  ad  a  competent  witness  against  Reidy  he  i&  how- 
evier  ralid  etidenciB  against  Broum,  Hobbes,  though  a  ma- 
terialist, admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  exterfaal  world.  Like 
his  friend  Sorbiere,  he  was  a  kind  of  material  idealist.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  we  know  nothing  of  the  qualities  or  existence  of 
any  outward  reality.     All  tliat  we  know  is  the  *  seeming^^  the 

*  apparition*  the  *  aspect^  the  ^phcmomenon^  the  ^phanta^m^  within 
ourselves ;  and  this  siibjective  object^  of  which  we  are  conscious^ 
and  which  id  consciousness  itself,  is  nothing  mdre  than  the  '  agi^ 
^  tatiorC  of  otir  internal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown 
^  motions,'  which  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  constitute  the 
world  without.  Perception  hte  reduced  to  sensation.  Memory 
and  imagihation,  faculties  specifically  identical  with  sebse,  diffei^ 
froni  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their,  tivacity ;  jLnd  thid  difference 
of  intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Huiiie,  is  the  only  disci*imina- 
tion  between  our  dreaming  and  our  tvaking  thoughts. — A  doc- 
trine of  perception  identical  with  Iteid's  ! 

tn  regard  to  Ari^aulb,  the  question  id  not,  dd  in  relation  td 
the  others,  whether  Reid  conceives  him  to  maintain  a  form  of 
the'ideal  theory  which  he  rejects,  but  whether  Reid  admits  Ar- 
naults opinion  on  perception  and  Ms  ovm  to  be  identical.  *To 
« these  authors,*  says  Dr  Brown,  *  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject 

*  of  perception,  Dr  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom 

*  even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system^  and  td 
'^  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not  distinct, 

*  but  the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind  and  nothing  more. — I 
^  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Airnauld,  who  main- 

*  tains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it 

*  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his  controversy  with  Malle- 
'  branche.' — (Lect.  xxvii.  p.  173.) — If  this  statement  be  not  un- 
true, then  is  Dr  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct. 
A  representative  perception,  under  its  third  and  simplest  modifi- 
cation, id  held  by  Arttauld  ad  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  sq 
clear  and  articulate,  that  all  essential  misconception  of  his  doc- 
trine is  precluded.  In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the 
identity  of  Arnauld's  opinion  and  his  own^   this  iavowal  is 
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tantamount  to  a  declaration  tbat  bis  peculiar  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion is  a  scheme  of  representation  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if 
be  signalize  the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evin- 
ces the  radical  antithesis,— and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis 
^— of  his  doctrine  of  intuition^  to  every,  even  the  simplest  form  of 
the  hypothesis  of  representation*    And  this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to 
bold  an  opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  states  to  ^  profess 
*the  doctrine^  universally  received^  that  we  perceive  not  material 

*  things  immediately ^ — that  it  is  their  ideas^  that  are  the  immediate 

*  objects  of  our  thoughts^ — and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing j 

*  we  perceive  its  properties.^  This  fundamental  contrast  being  esta- 
blished, we  may  safely  allow,  that  the  original  misconception, 
which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  intuitive 
and  representative  faculties,  caused  him  likewise  to  believe,  that 
Arnauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of 
perception.  Not  aware,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  doctrine 
of  perception,  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really  distinguished 
from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind  had  do  immediate 
Jcnowledge  of  external  things ;  Reid  supposes,  in  the  j^r^f  place, 
that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  represent- 
ative existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of 
perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second^  that  he 
again  deserted  this  opinion,  when  with  the  philosophers,  be 
maintained,  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  was  the  im- 
mediate object  of  perception.  But  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and 
indivisible ;  and  as  such  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's. 
Reid's  confusion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility 
of  the  simplest  modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He 
saw  no  medium  between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different 
from  thought,  and  his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  material  object.  Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Reid  sup- 
poses, ever  assert  against  Mallebranche,  ^  that  we  perceive  ex- 

*  ternal  things  immediately,'  that  is,  in  themselves.^  Maintaining 

*  that  ail  our  perceptions  are  modifications  essentially  representative^* 
Arnauld  everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies  ideas,  ofUy  as  existences 


*  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  Arnauld's  own  uniform  statements,  and  it 
is  justly  observed  by  Mallebranche,  in  his  Reply  to  the  treatise  On  True 
and  liaise  Ideas  (p.  123,  orig.  edit.) — that  <  in  reality,'  according  to  M, 
iVmauld,  <  toe  do  not  perceive  bodies,  we  perceive  only  ourseW 


J 
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distinct  frain  the  act  itself  ot  perception.  {(Euvres,  t.  xxxviii.  pp. 
199, 187,  198,  389.) 

Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  less  than  justice, 
in  viewing  his  theory  ^  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  in- 

*  consistent  doctrines:'  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than 
justice,  in  supposing,  that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  not  incom- 
patible with  his  own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error 
only  tends  to  nianifest  more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  un- 
der its  influence,  was  Reid's  appreciation  of  the  contrast,  sub- 
sisting between  his  own  and  ^nauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a 
whole;  and  exposes  more  glaringly  Brown's  general  miscon- 
ception of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present  gross  misrepresen- 
tation, in  affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers 
were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr  Brown  more  successful  in  his  defence  of  Locke. 

Supposing  always,  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  their  cognition,  Reid  states  it,  as  that  philosopher's 
opinion^  ^  that  images  of  external  objects  were  conveyed  to  the 

*  brain  ;  but  whether  he  thought  with  Descartes'  [lege  omnino 
Dr  Clarke]  ^and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are 

*  perceived  by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted 
'  on  the  mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident.'  This,  Dr  Brown,  nor  is 
he  original  in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a  flagrant  misrepresen- 
tation. Not  only  does  he  maintain,  that  Locke  never  conceived 
the  idea  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a  material 
image  in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have  an 
existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived 
and  the  percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modi- 
fication of  the  conscious  mind.     We  shall  see.  ^ 

In  his  language^  Locke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figura- 
tive, ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory  ;— 
as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself;— 
indeed,  we  believe  by  every  author,  who  has  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  this  philosopher.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expres- 
sions, which  themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general 
analogy  of  his  system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
Dr  Brown  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  though  really  distinguishing,  Locke 
verbally  confounds  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  intellect — the  ope- 
ration and  its  object — the  object  immediate  and  mediate — the 
object  and  its  relations — the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of 
the  understanding.  Consciousness  is  converted  with  Percep- 
tion,— Perception  with  Ide%-«»Idea  with  the  object  of  Percept 
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tion,  and  with  Notion,  Conceptioni  Phantasm,  Bepresentatipn, 
Sense,  Meaning,  &c.  Now,  his  language  identifying  ideas  (uid 
perceptions,  appears  copfprmal^lp  to  a  disciple  of  ArpaiMd  ;  and 
nQW  it  proclaims  him  a  foUowdr  of  Digby, — explaining  i^eas  I^y 
mechanical  impulse,  and  the  propagation  of  material  particles 
from  the  external  reality  to  the  l^rair^.  In  one  passage,  tb^  ide^ 
would  seem  an  organic  affection — tb^  mere  occasion  q(  ^  spiri- 
tual representation ;  in  another,  a  representative  image^  in  the 
brain  itself.  In  employing  thus  indifferently  the  language  of 
every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect,  that  he  was  anxious  tp  b^ 
mad^  responsible  for  none  ?  One,  however,  he  has  formally  re- 
jected— and  ^hat  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by  Dr 
Brown — that  the  idpa  or  pbjiect  of  consciousness  in  perception  is 
only  a  modifipation  of  the  mind  itself. 

WjB  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasiopally  employs  expressions, 
which,  in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply 
thjs  identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of  knowledge ;  and,  under  the 
circum9tances,  we  should  have  considered  suspense  more  rational 
tbai^  a  dogmatic  confi^pnce  in  any  conclusion,  did  not  the  folio w«* 
ing  pass^e,  which  h^  never,  we  believe,  been  noticed,  appear  tp 
us  to  afford  a  positive  contradiction  of  Pr  Brown's  interpretation* 
It  is  from  Locke's  Examination  ofMallebranche^s  Opinion,  which, 
a9  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Essay,  must  be  held 
authentic,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that  work.  At  the  same 
time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses  all 
the  authopty  of  one  cautiously  made  in  the  course  of  a  pole- 
mical discussion,  Mallebrancbe  coincided  with  Arnauld,  and 
consequently  with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent 
of  supposing,  that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modi- 
fication of  the  mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  expressii^g,  in  riegard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent. 
An  acquiescence  ii^  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of 
wluch  we  are  conscious  in  sensation,  ariB  m.erely  mental  states, 
by  np  means  involves  ai^  admission  that  the  primary  qualities  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  are  nothing  more*  l^alle- 
branche,  for  example,  affirms  the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But 
if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule,  as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which 
2»i6re/^  reduces  the  secondary  qualities  to  mental  states,  a ./br/iore. 
and  this,  on  the  principles  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held 
to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would  reduce  not  only  the  non-re-* 
sembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  but  even  the  resembling, 
and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unextended  mind.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is  superfluously  con- 
clu^jlye  against  Brown,  and  A9m^l^  ^^f  whether  we  coincide  or 
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npt  in  ^1  tbp  principles  it  invQlves. — ^  But  to  ^^^mine  tl^eir 
'  doctrine  pf  modification  a  little  farther.  Different  s^fftiments 
(scQsatiiojia)  are  di^erent  mpdifipations  of  the  mind.  T|ie 
nand^  Of  SQul,  tl^^t  perceiye?}  h  one  iqi^niaterial  indiyisjble 
s^I^stance.  Now  I  see  the  white  ^nd  black  on  this  paper^  \ 
hear  one  singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warn^th  of  thp 
firp  I  isit  by,  ,and  I  tastp  ai|  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at 
the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you 
please,  oan  the  same  unextendedf  indivisible  substance  have  different^ 
T^y,  inconsistent  and  opposite  fas  these  of  white  and  black  miist  be) 
nwdifications  qt  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts 
in  cm  iTidivisible  suistanccy  one  for  blacky  another  for  white j  wftd 
another  for  red  ideasj  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  serisations^ 
which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly 
perceive^  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereqf  are  opposite^  as 
heat  and  cold^  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ?  I  i^aB 
igporjU^t  before,  bow  sensation  w^  perforn^ed  in  fis  :  this  thpy 
pall  ap  explanatiou  of  it  I  Must  I  say  now  I  lunderst^i^d  it 
better  ?  It  this  b^  to  cure  oi^e's  ignorancp,  it  is  a  very  i^light 
di^fB^e,  and  ikp  cb^rm  of  twp  or  three  iiislgnifipant  wprds  wiU 
^t  apy  timp  ri^movp  it ;  probatum  est^  (sept.  39.)  This  passage, 
^B  ^jB  shall  spe,  is  cprrespondent  to  the  doctrine  held  on  ft}h  ppi^t 
by  Lpcl^e's  ppfrs^ni^  friepd  and  pbilo^pphical  fojlpwer,  Le  jCierc. 
But  if  it  be  thus  evidjei|i!b>  that  Locke  held  neitbpr  t^e  third 
form  of  reprpsentatiof^^  that  lent  tp  him  by  Qrpwn-r~^pr  ev^n 
the  ^c(md;  it  follows,  th^t  Reid  did  him  any  tbjng  but  injui^tipp, 
in  suppp.#iug  him  to  maintain,  that  idpas  are  objects,  either  \n  the 
hrain^  or  in  the  min  J  itself.  Eveji  the  m^re  material  of  these  altprr 
natives  has  been  the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  cri- 
tics,* and  the  one  adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.f  Nor  is 
tbju9  to  be  dpeijued  &n  opinipn  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by 
so  enlightened  a  philosopher.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  com- 
.mpi^  opinion  of  the  age-— the  opinion,  in  particular,  held  by  the 
mpst  illustrious  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries — by  New- 
ton, Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  &c.  % 

*  To  refer  only  to  ihefrst  and  last  of  his  regular  criiicsi  See  Solid 
Philosophy  asserted  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists,  by  J.  S.  [J.  Ses- 
geant].  Lpnd.  1697,  p.  161 : — a  very  curious  book,  absolutely,  we  may 
say,  unknown;  and  Cousin,  Cours  de  Philosophies  t.  ii.  1829  ;  pp.  330, 
357^  325,  365 — the  most  important  work  on  Locke  since  the  Nouveaux 
Essais  of  Leibnitz. 

^  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  5.  pp.  15,  18,  ed.  2. 

:|:  On  Newton  and  Clarke's  opinion,  see  Des  Maizeauxs  Recueil^ 
i.  pp.  7,  8,  9,  15, 22, 75, 127^  169;  &c,— Genovesi  notices  the  crudity  of 
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Dr  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory  by 
^  that  most  decisive  evidence^  found  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a 

*  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the 

*  time,  the  general  text  books  of  schools  and  colleges.'  He  quotes, 
however,  only  two — the  Pneumaiology  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic 
of  Crousaz. 

^  Le  Clerc,'  says  Dr  Brown,  <  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
^  ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this 
^  subject,  and  states  among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most 
^  forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  percep- 

*  tion.  **  Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse^  licet 

<  relationibus  differant.     Idea,  uU  censent,  proprie  ad  objectum 

<  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem 

<  ipsam  quae  percipit :  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modifi- 
^  cationem  mentis  pertinet.    Itaque,  secundum  hosce  philoso^ 

<  phos,  nuUse  sunt,  proprie  loquendo,  idese  a  mente  nostra  dis- 

*  tinctae."     What  is  ity  I  may  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  considers  him- 

*  self  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception  ? 
^  and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him 

<  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter  statement  of  which  had 

*  long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools.*     In  the 
first  place,  Dr  Reid  certainly  ^  added*  nothing  ^  to  this  very  philo- 

'  sophical  view  of  perception,'  but  he  exploded  it  altogether.  In 
the  secondy  it  is  false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  perception  *  had 

*  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  oftheschooUf  or  that  Le 
Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  paradox  of  a  single  phi- 
losopher ;  nay  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyperbole,  it  is  already,  as 


Newton's  doctrine, '  Mentem  in  cerebro  prsesidere  atque  in  eo,  sue  scilicet 
sensorio,  renun  imagines  cemere^  On  Willis,  see  his  work  De  Anima 
Brtitorum,  p.  64<,  alibis  ed«  1672. — On  Hook,  see  hisZ^c^.  on  Light,  §  7. 
We  know  not  whether  it  has  been  remarked  that  Locke's  doctrine  of  par- 
ticles and  impulse,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  and  if  Locke 
adopts  09ie  part  of  so  gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is  there  improbable  in  his 
adoption  of  the  ot/ier? — ^that  the  object  of  perception  is,  <  a  material  partici- 
pation of  the  bodies  that  work  on  the  outward  organs  of  the  senses/  (Digby, 
Treatise  of  Bodies,  c.  32.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  mechanical  explanations 
of  mental  phsenomena  then  considered  satisfactory,  we  quote  Sir  Kenelm*8 
theory  of  memory. — <  Out  of  which  it  folio weth,  that  the  little  similitudes 
which  are  in  the  caves  of  the  brain,  wheeling  and  swimming  about,  almost 
in  such  sort  as  you  see  in  the  washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding 
about  and  circular  turning  of  the  cook's  hand,  divers  sorts  of  bodies  do  go 
their  courses  for  a  pretty  while ;  so  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  cannot 
but  present  themselves  quickly,*  &c.  &c.  (ibidem.) 
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$uch  a  singular  opiDion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  autbor  by 
Jteid  himself.  Had  Dr  Brown  proceeded  from  tbe  tentb  paragraph, 
which  he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  (mdd  riot  have  ready 
he  would  haye  found,  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  con* 
taining  the  statement  of  an  old  and  fiuniliar  dogma  in  the  schoels, 
was^  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  statement  of  the  cantenqwrary 
hypothesis  ^/^Antony  Arn auld  !  and  of  Antony  Amauld  alone*, 
1 — In  the  third  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc, 
his  silence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  state-* 
ment,  Dr  Brown  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Le  Clerc  himself 
coincides  in  *  this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception/  So  far, 
however,  from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he  pronounces  his  opi-* 
nion  to  be  false;  controverts  it  upon  very  solid  grounds ;  and  in 
delivering  his  owa  doctrine  touching  ideas,  though  sufficiently 
cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
assuring  us,  among  other  things  which  they  cannot  be,  that  they 
are  not  modi/ications  or  essential  states  of  mind.  Non  est  (idea  sc.) 
modificatio  avt  essentia  mentis :  nam  prseterquam  quod  sentimus 
ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  idese  percepiionem  et  sensationem  ; 
quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti,  aut  innumeris  ejiismodi 
ideis? — {PneumaL  sect*  i.  c.  5.  §  10.) 

On  all  this  no  observation  of  ours  can  be  either  so  apposite  ox 
authoritative,  as  the  reflections  with  which  Dr  Brown  himself  con*^ 
eludes  his  vindication  of  the  philosophers  against  Reid.  Brown's 
precept  is  good,  but  his  example  is  still  better.  One  word  we  leave 
blank,  which  the  reader  may  himself  supply.—'  That  a  mind  so 

*  vigor  OILS  as  that  of  Dr  — —  should  have  been  capable  of  the  series 
^  (f  misconceptions  which  we  have  trctced^  may  seem  wondeifdj  and 
f  truly  is  so  ;  and  equally ^  or  rather  still  more  wonderful^  is  theyenfir 
^  ral  admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.     I  trust  it  will  impress 

*  you  with  one  important  lesson — to  consult  the  opinions  ofauthor^ 

*  in  their  ovm  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to  give 

*  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my  oton  experience  I  can  most 
<  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  Ihav^ 
^  found  the  view  I  had  received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is 
^  usually  something  more,  or  something  less,  which  modifies 
^  the  general  result ;  and  by  the  various  additions  ai|d  subtrac* 

*  tions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  doctrine 

*  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  having 
^  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly 
•*  opposite  to  wliat  it  is  J  (Lect.  xxvii.) 

f  The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favour 
4Df  Reid,  even  on  that  testimony,  which  Brown  triumphantly 

produces  in  court,  as  *  the  most  decisive  cviVfence'  against  him : 
Jiere  thea  we  might  close  our  case*    To  signalize  however, 

.   veil,  Lilt  NO.  cm.  N 
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move  tompUtely  the  whole  character  of  the  acousatioiii  Ve  shall 
itall  a  few  witnesses ;  to  prove^  in  fact»  nothing  more  than  that 
Srown'fl  own  ^  most  decisive  evidence'  is  not  less  favourable 
4o  hioSf  than  any  other  that  might  be  cited  from  the  great  ma-* 
jmty  of  the  learned* 

MalubbanchE)  in  his  controversy  with  Amauld,  every- 
where a$mmeB  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  per-*, 
option)  to  be  the  one  ^  commonly  received ;'  nor  does  his  adver- 
sary venture  to  dispute  the  assumption.  (Btp.  an  Livre  de$ 
iyi6#.**-ABKAULD,  (Euv.  t.  xxxviiL  p.  388.) 

LbibnItb,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits^ 
that  the  crude  theory  of  ideas  held  by  that  philosopheri  wa^  the 
eomrmn.  ^  Je  ne  demeure  point  d'accord  des  notions  vvlgaires^ 
<comme  si  les  Imager  dee  chosee  6toient  transportees,  par  lea 
^  organeSi  jusqu'i  Tame.  Cette  notion  de  la  Philosophie  Vvl-t 
^gaire  n'est  point  intelligiblei  comme  les  nouveaux  Cartesiens 
f  Font  asses  montr^.  L'on  ne  sauroit  expliquer  comment  la 
^  substaBoe  immaterielle  est  affectee  par  la  matiire  t  et  soutenir 
f  one  chose  non  intelligible  la^dessus,  c'est  recourir  4  la  notion 
i  seholastiqttechim^rique  de  je  ne  sai  quelles  espices  interUionelke 
*  inexpliquable,  quipassent  des  organes  dans  I'ame.'  {Opera^  11% 
p*  161.)  Nor  does  Clarke,  in  reply,  disown  this  doctrine  for  him- 
self, or  oUiers.**-(i&aW.  p.  182.) 

Bbucker  in  his  Historia  Phihsophiea  Dodrince  deJdeis  (1733) 
•peaks  of  Arnauld's  hypothesis  as  a  ^  peculiar  opinion^^  rejected  by 
^  philosophers  in  generaV  (plerisque  eruditis),  as  not  less  untenable 
than  the  paradox  of  Maliebrauohe. — ^P.  248. 

Dr  Brown  is  fond  oi  text-books.  Did  we  condescend  to  thosd 
ti  ordinary  9XLi\xoit%^  we  could  adduce  a  cloud  of  witnesses  against 
liim«  As  a  sample  we  shall  quote  only  three,  but  these  of  thd 
^ery  highest  authority.  ^ 

Christian  Thomasi  us,  though  a  reformer  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Cartesian  systems,  adopted  a  grosser  theory  of  ideas  tbaii 
either.  In  his  Jntroduetio  ad  Philosophiam  aulicam^  (1702,)  hh 
defines  thought  in  general,  a  mental  discourse  ^  about  images^  bf 
<  the  motion  of  external  bodies  and  through  the  organs  of  sense, 
^  stamped  in  the  sid>stance  of  the  brainJ  (c.  3.  §  29.  See  also 
his  In^t  Jwrispr.  Div.  L.  L  c.  1.,  and  Introd.  in  Phil,  ration,  o.  3.) 

S'Gravesande,  in  his  Jntroduetio  ad  Philosophiam,  (1736,) 
though  professing  to  leave  undetermined,  the  positive  questioil 
concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  admitting  that  sensations  ar^ 
^nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  mind  itself;'  makes  no 
scruple,  in  determining  the  negative,  to  dismiss,  as  absurd,  the 
hypothesis,  which  would  reduce  sensible  ideas  to  an  equal  sub^ 
jectivity«  ^Ment&n  ipumhoi  ldeiX9  ^ffk^pe^  rt  siH  ipri  represmMQ 
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-^  res^  qmmm  hts  solts  Ideis  coffnitumem  aequtrit,  nulh  modo  can^ 

<  dpi  potest.    Nulla  inter  causam  et  effectum  relatio  daretur/ 

<§§  279,  282.), 

Oenotebi,  in  his  Elementa  Metaphysic(ef{1^4fSi)  lays  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  position  of  philosophy,  that  ideas  and  the  aet  eoff^ 
nitive  of  ideas  are  distinct  (*  Prop^  xxx.  Idem  et  Perceptiones  mm 
>  videntur  esse  posse  tma  eademque  re^)  $  and  he  ably  refates  the 
hypothesis  of  Arnatild,  which  he  reprobates  as  a  paradost,  un« 
worthy  of  that  illustrious  reasoner*     {Pars  IL  p.  140.) 

Voltaire's  Dictionnaire  Philosophique  may  be  adduced  as  re* 
presenting  the  intelligence  of  the  age  of  Reid  himself.    *  Qu'est 

*  ce  qu*une  Id6e  ? — C'est  une  Image  qui  se  peint  dans  mon  ccr*. 

*  veau, — Toutes  vos  pensSes  sent  done  des  images  f — Assurefunxnd^ 
&c.  (voce/dfe.) 

What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  most  numerous  schools 
of  modern  philosophy — the  LEiBNiTZiAit  and  the  Kantian?* 
Both  maintain  that  the  mind  involves  representations  of  which, 
it  is  not,  and  never  may  be,  conscious ;  that  is,  both  maintaia 
the  second  form  of  the  hypothesis,  and  one  of  the  two  that  Reid 
understood  and  professedly  assailed. 

In  Crousaz,  Dr  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  on^ 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty)  of  a  philosopher,  before 
Reid,  holding  the  same  theory  of  ideas  with  Arnauld  and  himself* 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  Brown's  statement,  *  that  with  the  exception  of  Mallebranche 

*  and  Berkeley,  who  had  peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on 
^  the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom  Dr  Reid  coiisidered 

<  himself  as  opposing,  [what !  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norrisj 

*  Porterfield,  &c.? — these,  be  it  remembered,  specially  attacked  by 

*  Reid,  Brown  has  neither  ventured  to  defend,  nor  to  acknow- 

*  ledge  that  he  could  not,]  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by 

*  him,  have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his 

*  part,  that  their  opinions  with  respect  to  ideas  were  precisely  the  samd 

*  as  his  ovm/     (Lect.  xxvii.  p.  174.) 

*  LEI9KITZ  OperOf  ButensiU  torn.  u.  pp.  21,  29,  33,  21^,  pars  ii* 
pp.  137,  145,  146.  (Euvres  Philos.  par  Raspe,  pp.  66,  67,  74,  96-, 
ets.  Wolf — Psychol.  Rat,  §  10,  ets, — PsychoL  Emp.  §  48.  Kant— 
Critik  d.  r.  V.  p.  376.  ed,  2.  Anthropolo^e,  §  5.  With  one  restriction, 
Leibnitz's  doctrine  is  that  of  the  lower  Flatonists,  who  maintained  that 
the  soul  actually  contains  representations  of  everjr  possible  substAnce 
and  event  in  the  world  during  the  revolution  of  the  great  year;  although 
these  cognitive  reasons  are  not  elicited  into  consciousness,,  unless  the 
reality,  thus  represented,  be  itself  brought  within  the  sphei e  of  the  BenBual| 

Organs;    {Plotinus^  Enn,  v.  iibi  viu  cc.  1,  3,  3.)  -    " 
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.  We  hs^ye  thus  vindicated  our  origiual  assertion — Brown  has 
not  succeeded  in  convicting  Beidf  even  of  a  single  error. 

Brown's  mistakes  regarding  the  opinions  on  perception,  enter* 
tained  by  Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even 
less  astonishing,  than  his  total  misconception  of  the  purport  of 
Hume's  reasoning  against  the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  the  ar« 
gument,  by  which  Reid  invalidates  Hume's  sceptical  conclusion. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplicity. 

Our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, which  as  primitive,  and  consequently  incomprehensible, 
are  given  less  in  the  form  of  cognitions  than  of  beliefs.  But  if 
isonsciousness  in  its  last  analysis — ^in  other  words,  if  our />r/?/zar^ 
"cxperiencej  be  a  faith ;  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  turns  on  the 
veracity  of  our  generative  beliefs.  As  ultimate,  the  quality  of 
•these  beliefs  cannot  be  inferred;  their  truth,  however,  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  presumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they 
^ust  stand  good  until  refuted ;  neganii  incumbit  probatio.  Intelli- 
gence cannot  gratuitously  annihilate  itself;  nature  is  not  to  be 
assumed  to  work  in  vain ;  nor  the  Author  of  nature  to  create 
only  to  deceive. 

^y^fATfi  ySuwoTS  TrifJLTrav  airiyy^mat^  fivriva  ndvreg 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  faiths  must  originally 
be  admitted,  their  falsehood  may  subsequently  be  established; 
this  however  only  through  themselves— only  on  the  ground  of 
their  reciprocal  contradiction.  Is  this  contradiction  proved,  the 
edifice  of  our  knowledge  is  undermined ;  for  ^  no  lie  is  of  the 
*  truth!  Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what  the  Bible  is  to 
the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  revelations  of  divine  truth; 
both  exclusively  supply  the  constitutive  elements  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  regulative  standard  of  its  construction.  Each  may  be 
^disproved,  but  disproved  only  by  itself.  If  one  or  other  reveal 
facts,  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  cannot  but  be  false,  the 
authenticity  of  that  revelation  is  invalidated  ;  and  the  criticism 
*which  signalizes  this  self- refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been 
able  to  convert  assurance  into  scepticism, — *  to  turn  the  truth  of 
I  God  into  a  lie,' — > 

Et  yiK^'K^fidem  primam,  et  convellere  tota 
Fundamenta  quibus  nixatur  vita  salusque. — Lugret. 

As  psychology  is  only  a  developed  consciousness,  the  positive 
philosopher  has  thus  a  primary  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
elements  out  of  which  his  system  is  constructed  ;  while  the  sceptic 
br  negative  philosopher  must  be  content  to  argue  back  to  th^ 
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falsehood  of  these  elements,  from  the  impossibility  which  the 
dogmatist  may  experience,  in  combining  them  into  the  harmony 
of  truth.  For  truth  is  one ;  and  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the 
intuition  of  unity*  Scepticism  is  not  an  original  or  independent 
method ;  it  is  the  correlative  and  consequent  of  dogmatism ;  and 
so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth,  it  arises  only  from  a  false 
philosophy,  as  its  indication  and  its  cure.  Alte  dubitat,  quiaJtius 
credit.  The  sceptic  must  not  himself  establish,  but  from  the  dog* 
matist  accepty  his  principles ;  and  his  conclusion  is  only  a  reduc- 
tion of  philosophy  to  zero,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  doctrine  from 
which  his  premises  are  borrowed. — ^Are  the  principles  which  a 
particular  system  inyolves,  convicted  of  contradiction ;  or,  are 
these  principles  proved  repugnant  to  others,  which,  as  facts  of 
consciousness,  every  positive  philosophy  tmist  admit;  there  is 
established  a  relative  scepticism^  or  the  conclusion,  that  philosophy^ 
in  so  far  as  realized  in  this  system,  is  groundless.  Again,  are  the 
principles,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness,  philosophy  in  general 
must  comprehend,  found  exclusive  of  each  other ;  there  is  es- 
tablished an  absolute  scepticism  ; — the  impossibility  of  all  philo- 
sophy is  involved  in  the  negation  of  the  one  criterion  of  truth. 
Our  statement  may  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  Either  the  facts 
of  consciousness  can  be  reconciled,  or  they  cannot.  If  they  can- 
not,  knowledge  absolutely  is  impossible,  and  every  system  of 
philosophy  therefore  false.  If  they  can,  no  system  which  supposes 
their  inconsistency  can  pretend  to  truth. 

As  a  Intimate  sceptic,  Hume  could  not  assail  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  themselves.  His  reasoning  is  from  their  subsequent 
contradiction  to  their  original  falsehood ;  and  his  premises,  not 
established  by  himself,  are  accepted  only  as  principles  universally 
conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of  philosophy.  On  the  assump- 
tion, that  what  was  thus  unanimously  admitted  by  philosophers, 
must  be  admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argument  against  the 
certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant.— Philosophers  agreed  iu 
rejecting  certain  primitive  beliefs  of  consciousness  as  false,  and 
in  usurping  others  as  true.  If  consciousness,  however,  were  con- 
fessed to  yield  a  lying  evidence  in  one  particular,  it  could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  creditable  witness  at  all  i-^falsus  in  uno^  falsus  in 
omnibus.  But  as  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  necessarily  rests 
on  the  assumed  veracity  of  consciousness,  it  thus  rests  on  an 
assumption  implicitly  admitted  by  all  systems  of  philosophy  to 
be  ill^timate. 

Faciunty  ncBy  intelligendo,  t£t  nihil  ivteUigant ! 

Reid  did  not  dispute  Hume's  inference,  as  deduced  from  its  ante-' 
cedents.  IJe  allowed  his  scepticism,  as  relative^  to  be  irrefragable ; 


w4  tbat  ^hilofl^phy  eould  liot  be  feaved  jroift  ab$e!biie  flceptieisiii) 
unlesa  his  eenceded  premises  eould  be  disallowed,  by  refuting 
the  prineiples  uniyeTsally  acknowledged  by  pfailosopherEi,  This 
be  applied  himself  to  do.  He  subjected  these  principles  to  a 
new  and  rigorous  criticism.  If  his  analysis  be  correct,  it  proved 
them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  the  credulous  sequacity  of  phllo* 
sophers  bad  bestowed  the  preseriptiye  authority  of  self-*evident 
1a*uths ;  and  showed,  that  where  a  genuine  fact  of  coBsolouanes» 
had  been  surrendered,  it  had  been  surrendered,  in  deference  to 
some  groundless  assumption,  which,  in  reason,  it  ought  to  have 
exploded*  Philosophy  was  thus  i^in  reconciled  with  Nature ; 
consciousness  was  not  a  bundle  of  antilogies;  certainty  and 
knowledge  were  not  evicted  from  man. 

AH  this  Dr  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  compre-* 
bends  neither  the  reasoning  of  scepticism,  in  the  hands  of  Hume, 
nor  the  argument  from  common  sense,  in  those  of  Reid.  Retro- 
grading himself  to  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy,  whose  contra- 
dictions  Hume  had  fairly  developed  into  scepticism,  he  appeals 
against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of  common  sense;  albeit 
that  argument,  if  true,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and  if  his  hypothesis 
be  true,  is  belied  by  it.  Hume  and  Reid  he  actually  representa 
as  maintaining  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  Uie  same 
grounds ;  and  finds  both  concurring  with  himself,  in  advocating 
^at  v^ry  opinion,  which  the  one  Imd  resolved  into  a  negation  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  other  exploded  as  a  baseless  hypothesis. 

Our  discussion,  at  present,  is  limited  to  a  single  question«-to 
tbe  truth  or  falsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the 
reality  of  a  material  world.  In  perception,  consciousness  gives 
as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  krhowledge  of  the  existence  rfsome^ 
thinff  differentfrom  self  As  ultimate,  this  belief  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  higher  principle ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  analysed  into  a 
double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this  something  exists,  be* 
cause  we  believe  that  we  krwu)  (are  conscious  of)  this  something 
as  existing ;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence,  neces-^ 
Warily  involves  the  belief  of  the  existence,  fioth  are  original,  or 
neither.  Does  consciousness  deceive  us  in  the  former,  it  neces- 
sarily deludes  us  in  the  latter ;  and  if  the  latter,  though  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  be  false ;  the  former,  because  a  fact  of  consciousness, 
is  not  true.     The  beliefs  contained  in  the  two  propositions*-^ 

LI  believe  that  a  material  world  exists  ; 

2. 1  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  existing, 
(in  other  words,  /  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  is  the 
object  of  which  I  am  comcious  in  perception) ; — 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus  virtually  identical. 


V  The1>e1!ef <>f  to  dxtorjml  wodd,  tfBS  loo  piMvo^ 
an  acquiescence  in  its  truth.  Bat  the  phUoflopheara  jdelded  to 
bature,  only  in  so  far  as  to  coincide  in  the  dominant  veinlL  They 
falsely  discriminated  the  belief  in  the  existenee,  from  the  idief  tg 
the  hnawledffe.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  held  fast  by  the  trutfc 
of  the  first ;  but,  on  grounds  to  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
advert,  they  concurred,  with  sing^ar  unanimity,  in  abjuring  the 
second,  The  object  of  which  we  are  consoipus  in  p^r^septiba^ 
cotild*  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a  representative  image 
{>resent  to  the  mind ; — an  image  which,  they  implicitly  ooi^fess^ 
ed,  we  are  necessitated  to  regard  as  idehticu  witn  the  trnknotVEia 
reality  itself.  Man,  in  short,  upon  the  common  dootrine  of  plu- 
losophy,  was  doomed  by  a  pwfidioas  nature  to  idealize  the  &Ue  of 
Narcissus  |  he  mistakes  self  for  not-self,  ^ 


corpus  putat  esse  quod  umbra  est/ 


To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy— and  seq^itf^ 
cism  in  the  hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  vera- 
city of  consciousness  was  invalidated  by  the  falsehood  of  one  of 
its  facts ;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledgef  assumed  to  be  delusive^ 
was  even  supposed  in  the  belief  of  the  eomtenim^  admitted  to  bo 
true.  The  uncertiunty  of  knowledge  In  general|  and  in  particu<* 
lar,  the  problematical  existence  of  a  material  world,  were  thus 
legitimately  established. — To  confute  this  reduction  on  the  con» 
ventional  ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw4o  be  impossible; 
and  the  argument  which  he  opposed,  was,  in  ISsict,  immediately 
subversive  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  only  mediately  of  the 
sceptical  conclusion.  This  reasoning  was  of  very  ancient  appli« 
cation,  and  had  been  even  long  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  argwnent  from  common  seme. 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  rendet 
available  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  fects  of  coq- 
ftciousness, — that  what  is  by  nature  necessarily  believed  tab^j  truly 
fs.  Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophy  this  presumption  obtained 
the  authority  of  a  principle,  thus  enounces  the  argument  :*-^ 

*  What  appears  to  alU  that  we  a£Srm  to  be  /  and  be  who  rejects  thii^ 

*  beliefs  will,  assuredly,  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit.' 
{Eth.  Nic,  Z.  X.  c.  2.)  As  this  argument  rests  entirelv  on  a; 
presumption ;  the  fundamental  condition  of  its  validitv  is,  that 
this  presumption  be  not  disproved.  The  presumption  In  favour' 
of  the  veracity  of  eonseiousness^  as  we  have  already  shown,  is 
redargued  by  the  repugnance  oif  the  facts  tkemselvei,  of  which 
eoBsciottsness  is  the  complement ;  as  the  troth  of  all  can  mtlf 
be  vijddioated'Oii  the  truth  of  each*    The  argument  fronot  ccHaEiiBOi^ 
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bmsBf  thereforJB  postulates,  that  our  drigikal  WSLitts  ^e  ko v 

PROYEB  SELF-CONTRADICTORY* 

The  harmony  of  our  primary  convictions  being  supposed,  the 
argument  from  common  sense  is  decisive  against  every  deductive 
inference  not  in  imison  with  them.  For  as  every  conclusion  is 
involved  in  its  premises,  and  as  these  again  must  ultimately  be 
resolved  into  some  original  belief;  the  conclusion,  if  inconsistent 
with  the  primary  phenomena  of  consciousnes8,mu8t,  ex  hypothesis 
be  inconsistent  with  its  premises,  £.  e«  be  l<^cally  false.  On 
this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first  Jumdi  peremptorily  derogate 
from  our  convictions  at  second,  <  If  we  know  and  believe,'  says 
Aristode^  '  through  certain  original  principles,  we  must  know 
'•and  believe  these  \n\h paramjount  certainty^  for  the  very  reason 
*  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through  them ;'  and  he 
elsewhere  observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often  rather  to  be 
accorded  to  what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual,  than  to  what 
oan  be  demonstrated  by  philosophy  as  possible : — Tr^otrixM^  6d  in 

Nommus  certissima  sdentioj  et  clamante  canscientioj  (to  apply  the 
language  of  Augustine,)  is  thus  a  proposition,  either  absolutely  true 
or  absohUely  fidse.  The  argument  from  common  sense,  if  not 
omnipotent,  is  powerless :  and  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher  by 
whom  its  postulate  cannot  be  allowed,  its  employment,  if  not 
8uicidal,  is  absurd. — These  principles  established,  we  proceed  to 
their  application. 

Dr  Brown's  error,  in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception, 
involves  Uie  other,  touching  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  Hume's 
sceptical  idealism.  On  the  supposition  that  Reid  views  in  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  a  mental  modification,  and  not 
a  material  quality,  Dr  Brown  is  fully  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  he  left  the  foundations  of  idealism,  precisely  as  he  found 
ibem.  Let  it  once  be  granted,  that  the  object  known  in  percep* 
tion,  is  not  convertible  with  the  reality  existing ;  idealism  re-* 
poses  in  equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per* 
ception, — whether  the  representative  image  be  a  modification  of 
consciousness  itself, — or  whether  it  have  an  existence  independ-* 
ent  either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought.  The  former  indeed 
as  the  simpler  basis,  would  be  the  more  secure ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  egoistical  idealism  of  Ficht;e»  resting  on  the  third  form 
of  representation,  is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theologi-* 
^^""^■""'"■""'^""^"""■^""""■•■•'■'"'■"-""•^■— ""»"^— ■— — ■-^— »— — i»™iM»^"^«««— •— ^.^■^-««.«i«^^«^«— ^^^^««^.-» 

♦  Jacobi  {Werkey  II.  Vorr.  p.  11,  ets.)  following  Fries,  places  Aristotle 
at  the  head  of  that  absurd  majority  of  philosophers,  who  attempt  to  d&« 
Qionstrate  every  thing.  This  would  not  have  been  more  sublimely  falssg 
had  it  been  sud  of  the  German  Plato  himself. 
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cal  idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  reposes  on  the  first.  Did  Browd 
not  mistake  his  doctrine,  Reid  was  certainly  absurd  in  think* 
ing,  that  a  refutation  of  idealism  is  involved  in  his  refutation  of 
the  common  theory  of  perception.  So  far  from  blaming  Brown^ 
on  this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Reid  the  sinffle  merit  which 
that  philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own ;  we  only  reproach 
him  for  leaving  to  Reid  and  to  himself,  any  possible  mode  of 
resisting  the  idealist  at  all.  It  was  a  monstrous  error  to  reverse 
Reid's  doctrine  of  perception ;  it  is  perhaps  a  greater,  not  to  see 
that  this  reversal  stultifies  theargument  from  common  sense;  and 
that  so  far  *  from  proceeding  on  safe  ground'  in  an  appeal  to  our 
original  beliefs,  Reid  would  have  employed,  as  Brown  has  actu- 
ally done,  a  weapon  harmless  to  the  sceptic,  but  mortal  to  Mmself. 
The  belief,  says  Dr  Brown,  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  is  irresistible^  therefore  it  is  true.  On  his  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, which  he  attributes  also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is  how- 
ever incompetent,  because  on  that  doctrine  he  cannot  fulfil  the 
condition  which  the  argument  implies.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
material  things  exist : — I  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  material  reality 
is  the  obfect  immediately  hnovm  in  perception.  The  former  of  these 
beliefii,  explicitly  argues  Dr  Brown,  in  defending  his  system 
against  the  sceptic,  because  irresistible^  is  true.  The  latter  of  these 
beliefs,  implicitly  argues  Dr  Brown,  in  establishing  his  system 
itself^  though  irresistible^  is  false*  And  here  not  only  are  two  pri- 
mitive beliefs,  supposed  to  be  repugnant,  and  consciousness  there- 
fore delusive ;  the  very  belief  which  is  assumed  as  true,  exists  in 
fact  only  through  the  other,  which,  ex  hypothesis  is  false.  Both  in 
reality  are  one.*     Kant,  in  whose  doctrine  as  in  Brown's  the  ob- 


*  This  reasoning  can  only  be  invalidated  either^  1.  By  disproving  the 
Mt«f  itself  of  the  knawledgcy  as  a  fact;  or  2.  By  disproving  its  attribute  of 
originality.  The  latter  is  impossible ;  and  if  possible  would  also  annihi- 
late the  ori^ality  of  the  belief  of  the  existence,  which  is  supposed.  The 
former  alternative  is  ridiculous.  That  we  are  naturally  determined  to 
believe  the  object  known  in  perception,  to  be  the  external  existence  itself, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  philosophical  necessity^ 
we  subsequently  endeavour  by  an  artificial  abstraction  to  discriminate 
these,  is  admitted  even  by  those  psychologists,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby 
placed  in  overt  contradiction  to  our  original  beliefs.  Though  perhaps 
superfluous  to  allege  authorities  in  support  of  such  a  point,  we  refer,  how- 
ever, to  the  following,  which  happen  to  occur  to  our  recollection. — Des- 
cartes, De  Pass,  art,  26. — Mallebranche^  JRech,  L  Hi,  c.  1. — Ber- 
keley, Works,  i.  p.  216,  and  quoted  by  Reid,  Sss,  L  P.  p.  165.— 
Hume,  TreaU  H.  N.  t.  pp.  330.  338.  353.  358.  361.  369.  orig.ed.— 
EssaySj  n.  pp.  154. 157.  ed.  1788. — As  not  generally  accessible,  we  trans* 
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jeet  of  perception  eohstitates  only  a  rabjeofive  pliaeiiomeiion, 
too  acute,  not  to  discern  that  on  tiiie  hypothesis,  philosophy  could 
not,  withoat  contradiction,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  onr  elemeni> 
tary  faiths. — *  Allowing  idealism,^  he  says,  ^  to  be  as  dangerous 
^  as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  reaain  a  soandfll  to  phihsaphy  and 
<  human  reason  in  general,  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  exist» 
^  enoe  of  external  things  on  the  testimony  of  mere  ieti^*^ 

late  the  followiag  extracts. — ScHSLLiNa  (Ideen  «u  einer  Pkil^9ophif 
der  Naiur.  JEifd.  p.  xix.  1^  ed.) — <  When  (in  perception)  I  represeat 
fui  object,  ol^'ect  and  representation  are  one  and  the  same.  And  siinplj 
in  this  our  inability  to  discriminate  the  object  from  the  representation 
during  the  act,  lies  the  conviction  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
(gemeine  verstand)  has  of  the  reality  of  external  things,  althpugh  these 
become  known  to  it,  only  through  representations.'  (See  also  p.  xxvi.)— 
We  cannot  recover,  at  the  moment,  a  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  in  Kant ; 
but  the  ensuing  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  di8ciple.-*-TBH9£MANN) 
{Gesek,  d.  PkU.  II.  p.  29k)  speaking  of  Plato  i  <  lie  iUmmtm  thai 
ihingts  in  Aemadves  are  eos/nutabk,,  is  so  naiimdy  that  we  need  not  mar^ 
vel  if  even  philosophers  have  not  been  i^ble  to  emanoipate  themselv^i 
from  the  prejudice.  The  common  sense  of  m^ikind  (gemeine  men« 
schenverstand)  which  remains  steadfast  within  the  ^here  of  experience, 
recognises  no  distinction  between  things  in  themselves  [[unknown  real- 
ity existing]  and  phcenomena  [representation,  object  known] ;  and  the 
philosophizing  reason  commences  therewith  its  attempt  to  investigate 
the  foundations  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  recall  itself  into  system/ — See 
also  Jacobi's  David  Hvme,  passiniy  ( Werhe^  n.)  arid  his  AUwiUs 
Briefsamnihmg,  (  Wefke^  i.  p.  119.  ets,)  Reid  has  bera  already  quoted 
*  Cr,  d,  r.  F.-*-  Vorr^  p.  xxxix.  Kaat's  marvelous  aeatsnesi  did  not 
however  enable  him  to  bestow  on  his  <  Onl^possibkdetnonstrationqfthe 
reality  qf  an  external  world^  (ibid,  p.  275,  ets,)  even  a  logical  neces- 
sity ;  nor  prevent  bis  iranscemhntai,  from  being  apodeictfaaBy  resolved 
(by  Jacobi  and  Fichte^  into  ahsohtte^  idealism.  In  this  argunient,  indeed^ 
he  collects  more  in  tne  conclusion,  than  was  contained  in  the  antece- 
dents ;  and  reaches  it  by  a  double  sakus,  overleaping  the  fonn^tions  both 
of  the  egoistical  and  mystical  ideali6ts.<^Though  Kant,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  and  in  other  places,  apparently  abuses  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  and  altogether  rejects  it  as  a  metaphysical  principle  ef 
truth ;  he  at  last,  however,  found  it  neee^sary  (in  order  to  save  philoso^ 
phy  from  the  annihilating  energy  of  bib  Spectdative  Reason)  to  rest  «i 
that  very  principle  of  an  ultimate  belief,  idiich  he  had  originally  spumed  as 
a  basis  even  of  a  material  reality — ^tbe  reality  of  all  the  subHmest  objects  c^ 
our  interest — God,  Free  Will,  Immortality,  &e.  His  Praetieal  Meason, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  is  in  truth  only  another  (and  not  even  a  better)  terra 
for  Commm  Sense,  Fichte,  too,  escaped  the  admitted  niMUsm  of  his  spe- 
culative philosophy,  only  by  a  similar  inconsequence  in  his  practical.— - 
(^^^\!k%JBesHmmMngdMMm8dim.)l^ 
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Bat  Bet!  i»  Bot|  like  Brow^fjhh  i»  mm\m  Maioiitiif  fromr 
Qur  nataral  beliefs ;  and  on  hia  geniwra  doctriiia  of  perception,; 
the  argament  has  a  very  diflferent  tendenoy.  Reid  aaaerte  ihafe 
his  doctrine  of  perception  is  itself  a  confutatiQn  of  the  ideal 
system ;  and  so  it  truly  is.  For  it  at  once  denies  to  the  seep* 
tie  and  idealist  the  premises  ef  their  eondusion;.  and  restores  to 
the  realist,  in  its  omnipotence,  the  argament  of  common  8ense»> 
The  sceptic  and  idealist  can  only  found  on  the  admission,  that^ 
the  abject  known  is  not  convertible  with  the  realitjf  exUimg  ;  and^: 
at  the  same  time,  this  admission,  by  placing  the  facts  of  consci- 
ousness in  mutual  contradiction,  denies  its  postulate  to  the  argu-^ 
ment  from  oar  beliefs*    field's  analysis  therefore  in  its  result, 

THAT  W£  HAVE,  AS  WE  BELIEVE  W£  |iAV«,  AH  IMMEDIATE  KNOW->« 

LBDex  ov  THE  MATEBiAL  REAliTY,  accomplished  cvcry  thing  at 
once. 

Dr  Brown  is  not,  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  tha^ 
the  argument  from  common  sense  covid  be  employed  by  him^ 
than  in  rapiposing  diat  its  Intimacy  vxu  admitted  by  HumCii 
So  little  did  he  suspect  the  futility,  in  his  own  hands,  of  thia 

iwoof,  he  only  r^ards  it  as  superfluous  as  opposed  to  that  phi<4 
esopher,  who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  matter  to  be  irresistil^  allows  it  to  be  true,  (Lect.  xxviil.) 
Dr  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  important  mistakee 
than  this,  in  r^ard  to  scepticism  and  to  Hume ; — none  certainty 
more  fundamental.  Huii\e  is  converted  into  a  dogmatist ;  the 
essence  of  scepticism  is  misconceived.    . 

On  the  hypothesis  Aai  our  mxtaral  hdiefs  areJuHaeiauSj  it  ii 
not  for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authen- 
ticity;  and  BO  far  from  the  admission  of  their  strength  being  ^ 
surrender  of  his  doubt,  the  very  triumph  of  scepticism  consists 
in  proving  them  to  he  irresistible.  By  what  demonstration  is  the 
foundation  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge  so  effectually  sub- 
verted, as  by  showing  that  the  principles,  which  reason  constrains 
us  speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which 
our  instincts  compel  us  practically  to  beUeve  ?  Our  intellect 
tual  nature  is  thus  seen  to  be  divided  against  itself;  conscious^ 
ness  stands  self-convicted  of  delosiein.     <  Surely  we  have  eaten 

« the  fruit  of  lies  r 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  <  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical 
<  philosophy,'  from  which  Dr  Brown  quotes.  In  that  essay,  pre<« 
vious  to  his  quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philoso- 
phers, that  our  bdiefin  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  as  impos^ 
sibhf  is  falser  and  on  this  admission,  he  had  irresistibly  established 
the  ^peadaHve  absurdity  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  ojFan  exler«# 
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iial  world.  In  the  passage,  on  tbe  contrary,  which  Dr  Brown  par* 
Holly  extracts,  he  is  showing  that  this  idealism,  which  in  theory 
must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible.     Speculation  and 

1)ractice,  nature  and  philosophy,  sense  and  reason,  belief  and  know- 
edge,  thus  placed  in  mutual  antithesis,  give,  as  their  result,  the 
uncertainty  of  every  principle ;  and  the  assertion  of  this  un- 
certainty is — Scepticism.  This  result  is  declared  even  in  the 
sentence,  with  the  preliminary  clause  of  which,  Dr  Brown 
abruptly  terminates  his  quotation. 

But  allowing  Dr  Brown  to  be  correct  in  transmuting  the  scep- 
tical nihilist  into  a  dogmatic  realist ;  he  would  still  be  wrong  (on 
the  supposition  that  Hume  admitted  the  truth  of  a  belief  to  be 
convertible  with  its  invincibility)  in  conceiving,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Hume  could  ever  acquiesce  in  the  same  inconsequent  con- 
clusion with  himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  he  himself  could, 
without  an  abandonment  of  his  system,  acquiesce  in  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  On  this  supposition,  Hume  could  only  have 
arrived  at  a  similar  result  with  Reid ;  there  is  no  tenable  me^ 
dium  between  the  natural  realism  of  the  one  and  the  sceptical 
nihilism  of  the  other. — ^  Do  you  follow,'  says  Hume  in  the  same 
essay,  *  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature  in  assenting 

*  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?' — I  do,  says  Dr  Brown.  (Lectr 
p.  176.  alibi.) — ^  But  these,'  continues  Hume,  ^  lead  you  to 

<  believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 

*  object.    Do  you  disclaim  this  prirmple  in  order  to  embrace  a 

<  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  rcpre« 
i  sentations  of  something  external  ?' — It  is  the  vital  principle 
of  my  system,  says  Brown,  that  the  mind  knows  nothing  be- 
yond its  own  states  (Lect.  passim) ;  philosophical  suicide  is 
not  my  choice ;  I  must  recall  my  admission,  and  give  the  lie  to 
this  natural  belief. — ^  You  here,'  proceeds  Hume,  '  depart  from 

*  your  natural  propensities  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and 

*  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never  find 

*  any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove,  that 
^  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external  objects.' — 
I  allow,  says  Brown,  that  the  existence  of  an  external  world 
cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning^  and  that  the  sceptical  argument 
admits  of  no  logical  reply.  (Lect.  p.  175.) — But  (we  may 
suppose  Hume  to  conclude)  as  you  truly  m^ntain  that  the  con- 
futation of  scepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways  (ibid.) ; 
-—either  by  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or  by 
opposing  to  them,  as  paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natand 
beliefs ; — ^and  as  you  now,  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  aban- 
don bothj  you  are  confessedly  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of 
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acqaiescing^  ia  tbe  coodusion  of  the  sceptic,  or  of  refusing  your 
assent  apon  no  ground  whatever. — Pyrrhonism  or  absurdity? — 
choose  your  horn. 

Were  the  scepticism  into  which  Dr  Brown's  philosophy  is  thus 
analyzed,  confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  the  result  would 
be  comparatively  unimportant.  The  transcendent  reality  of  an 
outer  world,  considered  absolutely,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  It  is  not  the  idealism  itself,  that  we  must  deplore ; 
but  the  mendacity  of  consciousness  which  it  involves.  Consci- 
ousness, once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  unconditional  scepti- 
cism, in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual  being,  is 
the  melancholy  but  only  rational  result.  Any  conclusion  may 
now  with  impunity  be  drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity 
of  human  nature.  Our  Personality,  our  Immateriality,  our 
Liberty,  have  no  longer  an  argument  for  their  defence.  *  Man 
^  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow ;'  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream. 
Dr  Brown,  after  the  best  philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our 
personal  identity  and  of  our  mental  individuality  on  the  ground 
of  beliefs,  which,  as  ^  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irre- 

*  sistible,'  he,  not  unjustly,  regards  as  ^  the  internal  and  never- 
^  ceasing  voice  of  our  Creator — revelations  from  on  high,  omni- 
^  potent  [and  veracious]  as  their  author.'  To  him  this  argument  is 
however  incompetent,  as  contradictory. 

What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  given  in 
consciousness.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness  there  is  re- 
vealed as  an  ultimate  fact  a  self  and  not-self;  each  given  as 
independent — each  known  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.  No 
belief  is  more  *  intuitivey  universal^  immediate^  or  irresistible,* 
than  that  this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ;  no 
belief  therefore  is  more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive, 
self  and  jwt^self  subject  and  object,  I  and  Thou  are  distinctions 
without  a  difference ;  and  consciousness,  so  far  from  being  ^  the 
'  internal  voice  of  our  Creator,'  is  shown  to  be,  like  Satan,  *  a 

*  liar  from  the  beginning.'  The  reality  of  this  antithesis  in 
different  parts  of  his  philosophy  Dr  Brown  affirms  and  denies. 
In  establishing  his  theory  of  perception,  he  articulately  denies 
that  mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself;  virtually  asserts 
that  what  is  thei;^  given  in  consciousness  as  not-self  is  only 
a  phsenomenal  illusion — a  modification  of  self,  which  our  con<- 
scioasness  determines  us  to  believe  is  the  quality  of  something 
numerically  and  substantially  different. 

lUe  ego  snm  sensi,  sed  me  mea  falHt  imago. 

'    After  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system  that  our  ]belief 
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in  tbe  distinotion  of  self  and  not-self  is  nothing  more  than  the 
deception  of  a  lying  consciouBneis ;  it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in 
another,  appealing  to  the  beliefs  of  this  same  consciousness  as 
to  *  revelations  from  on  high ;' — ^nay,  in  an  especial  manner  al- 
leging *  as  the  voice  of  our  Creator/  this  very  faith  in  the  distinc* 
tion  of  self  and  not-self,  through  the  fallacy  of  which,  and  of  which 
alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of  falsehood. 

On  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief,  Dr  Brown  establishes 
his  proofof  our  PERSONAL  IDENTITY.  (Lect.  xii. — XV*)  Touching 
the  object  of  perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient^  this 
belief  is  quietly  passed  over  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  noU 
self  from  self;  in  the  question  regarding  our  personal  identity, 
where  its  tiestimouy  is  convenientf  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an 
inspired  witness,  exclusively  competent  to  distinguish  self  from 
not'seif.  Yet,  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  noi- 
self  it  may  not,  in  the  other,  mistake  not-self  for  self  would 
appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called 
'in  to  prove  the  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  MIND.  (Lect.xGvi.)  But  if  we 
are  fallaciously  determined,  in  perception,  to  believb  what  is 
•supposed  indivisible^  identical^  and  one^  to  be  plural  and  differevJt 
and  incompaiiblej  (self  =:  self  -f-  not-self) ;  how,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same  treacherous  conviction,  dare  we  maintain,  that 
the  phcsnomenal  unity  of  consciousness  affords  a  guarantee  of  the 
real  simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  f  The  materialist  may  now 
contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  selfis  only  an  illth 
sive  p/usnomenon  ;  that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Del- 
phic shipt  and  our  present  unity  merely  that  of  a  system  of  co- 
ordinate activities.  To  explain  the  pbasnomenon,  he  has  only  to 
suppose,  as  certain  theorists  have  lately  done,  an  organ  to  tell 
the  lie  of  our  personality ;  and  to  quote  as  authority  for  the  lie 
itself,  the  perfidy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  theory  of  a 
representative  perception  is  founded. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  salvation  from  materialism  on  tbe  one  side,  short  of 
idealism  on  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter^  as 
substances,  is  merely  relative ;  they  are  known  to  us  only  in 
their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the  postulation  of  two  different 
substances^  exclusively  on  the  supposition  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  double  series  of  phsenomena  to  coinhere  in  one.  Is  this  sup- 
position disproved  ? — the  presumption  against  dualism  is  again 
decisive.  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity  ;  A 
plurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed  where  the  phcenomena  can 
is  eaplained  by  one^    In  Brown's  theory  of  perception,  he  abo-> 
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lifihes  the  Incompatibility  of  the  two  series ;  and  yet  his  argu- 
ment, as  a  dualist)  for*  an  immaterial  principle  of  thought,  pro^ 
eeeds  on  the  ground,  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  (Lect. 
xcvi*  pp.  646^  647.)  This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  aught  beyona  the  accidents  of  mind.  The  acci* 
dents  which  we  refer  to  body,  as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or 
modifications  of  the  percipient  subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the 
qualities  we  call  material^  are  known  by  us  to  exists  only  as  they 
are  known  by  us  to. iTihere  in  the  same  substance  a^  the  qualities  we 
denominate  mental.  There  is  an  apparent  antithesis  but  a  real 
identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  principle 
losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philosophically  absurd :  and  on  the 
law  of  parsiAiony,  a  psychological  unitarianism  is  established. 
To  the  argument  that  the  qualities  of  the  olject  are  so  repugnant 
to  the  qualities  of  the  subject  of  perception,  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  substance,  the  unitarian-^ 
whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist — ^bas  only  to  reply, 
that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object,  being  exclusive  of 
the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act ;  that  the  hypothetical 
dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his 
philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  knoum  is  universally  identical 
with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now  derive  the  sub- 
ject from  the  object ;  the  idealist  derive  the  object  from  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference,  nay,  the 
nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either : — ^the  hypothe- 
tical realist  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  any, 
in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  in  like  manner,  invalidate  every 
presumption  in  favour  of  our  Liberty  of  Will.  But  as  Dr  Brown 
throughout  his  scheme  of  ethics  advances  no  argument  in  support 
of  this  condition  of  our  moral  being,  which  his  philosophy  other- 
wise tends  to  render  impossible,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  this 
consequence  of  hypothetical  realism. 

So  much  for  the  system,  which  its  author  imagines,  *  allows 
f  to  the  sceptic  no  resting  place/or  hisfootf — nojidcrum/or  the  t«- 
*  strumenthe  uses :'  so  much  for  the  doctrine  which  Brown  would 
substitute  for  Reid's ;— nay,  which  he  even  supposes  Reid  himself 
to  have  maintained* 

Scilicet  hoc  totum  falsa  ratione  receptum  est! 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Memoir  conjceming  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Reform  proposed  in  the  Internal  Government  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland.  By  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate. 8vo,  Edinburgh:  1819, 

2.  Considerations  submitted  to  the  Householders  ofEdinburgh^  on 
the  State  of  their  Representation  in  Parliament.  Bvo.  Edinburgh : 
1823. 

3.  An  Explanation  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Case  respecting  the 
Representation  of  Edinburgh  in  Parliament.  8vo.  Edinburgh : 
1826. 

4.  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Dumbarton^  onPar^^ 
liam^ntary  Reform.  By  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.  Advocate, 
8vo.  Edinburgh:  1830. 

^T^herb  is  scarcely  a  prospect  in  the  world  more  curious  than 
r^  that  of  England  during  a  general  election.  The  congrega^ 
tions  of  people — the  interests  called  into  operation — ^the  pas- 
sions roused — the  principles  appealed  to— the  printed  and  spoken 
addresses — the  eminent  men  who  appear — the  pledges  required 
or  prolBTered — the  Parliamentary  speculations — the  symbols-^ 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  poll —  the  triumphant  chairing — these,  with 
all  the  other  circumstances,  exhibit  the  most  peculiar  and  stir- 
ring scene  that  any  country  has  to  show.  It  is  a  scene  in  which 
there  is  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  more  to  fix  the 
mind.  A  person  who  understands  the  bustle  before  him,  and 
thinks  what  it  implies,  sees  in  it  the  whole  practical  workii^  of 
the  constitution.  He  sees  the  majesty  of  public  opinion ;  the 
responsibility  of  representatives  to  constituents ;  the  formation 
of  the  political  virtues ;  the  union  of  all  classes  and  sorts  of  men 
in  common  national  objects ;  the  elevation  of  the  popular  cha- 
racter; the  prodigious  consolidation  given  to  the  whole-  civil 
fabric,  by  the  incorporation  of  all  parts  of  the  state  with  the 
mass  of  the  population;  the  combination  of  universal  excite- 
ment with  perfect  general  safety ;  the  control  of  the  people  soft- 
ened and  directed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  the  establishment 
of  the  broadest  basis  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  state  can  rest. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  animating  and  ennobling  spec- 
tacle without  turning  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  Scotland. 
This  part  of  the  empire  originally  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself; 
and  it  still  retains  its  own  laws,  religion,  interests,  feelings,  and 
language.  It  contains  greatly  above  two  millions  of  inhabitants ; 
who  are  still  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  full  of  generally  diffused 
wealth.    Education  has,  for  ages,  been  habitual  throughout  the 
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very  lowest  ranks.  The  people  are  extremely  peaceable ;  and 
their  character  for  steadiness  and  prudence  is  so  remarkable^ 
that  these  virtues  have  been  imputed  to  them  as  vices.  Yet  this 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  altogether 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  representative  system.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  their  representation  is  defective.  The 
only  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  have  no  share 
iohcUever  in  the  representation*  It  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  ex- 
plaining how  this  arose ;  for  it  would  only  lead  us  away  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  into  historical  disputes;  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  evil  does  not  facilitate  its 
cure.  The  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  when  the 
representation  of  Scotland  was  adjusted  at  the  Union,  there  was 
no  party,  and  no  man,  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  principles 
on  which  popular  representation  must  be  founded.  The  people 
had  not  attained  any  public  importance ;  and,  amidst  the  miser- 
able scramble  for  paltry  and  temporary  objects  by  which  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  that  measure  were  marked,  their 
remote  interests  were  completely  disregarded,  or  rather,  it  never 
occurred  to  any  body  that  they  had  any.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  result  is  certain,  that  there  never  has  been,  and 
while  the  existing  system  endures,  there  never  can  be,  any  thing 
resembling  real  representation  in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  justify  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ex** 
plain  the  circumstances. 

The  only  places  which  elect  members  are  the  counties  and 
certaia  towns.  Neither  the.  universities,  nor  any  other  foodies 
or  professions,  possess  the  elective  franchise.  The  counties  re- 
turn thirty  members,  the  towns  fifteen* 

I.  To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  in  a  county^  he  must  either  be 
the  actual  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  land,  or  he  must  be  the 
feudal  superior  of  it — the  land  itself,  in  this  last  case,  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  vassal.  To  afford  a  qualification,  the  property 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  whole  country  was  valued  many 
centuries  ago ;  and  a  freehold  qualification  can  only  arise  from 
land  of  which  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  then  examined  and 
found  to  be  worth  forty  shillings  Scots  a-year,  or  which  is  now 
valued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  as  yearly  worth  L.400 
Scots.  It  IS  not  easy  to  say  what  these  ancient  valuations 
denote  in  modern  times ;  but  the  subject  was  very  much  dis- 
cussed about  forty  years  ago ;  and  persons  who  were  then  deemed 
competent  judges,  estimated  L.400  Scots  of  valued  rent,  as  equi- 
valent to  a  present  yearly  rent  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  If  this  was  correct  then,  the  subsequent  im- 
provement of  the  countryi  which  has  increased  the  modem 
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worth  of  property,  while  the  old  valaadons  remaiii,  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  difference ;  so  that,  speaking  with  reference 
to  existing  circumstances,  the  quaii/ication  in  Scotland  is  probably 
at  hast  ihirty  or  forty  times  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire  ;  and  above  a  hundred  times  beyond  the  general  qualification 
in  England.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  things  very  material  to 
be  kept  in  view*  In  the  first  place,  the  qualification  attaches 
merely  to  landj  including  under  this  word,  fisheries,  mines,  and 
saeh  other  things  as  are  inseparable  from  land ;  it  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  property  in  houses.  In  the  second  place,  not  even 
land  qualifies,  whatever  may  be  its  extent,  unless  it  is  holden  of 
the  craum.  So  that  a  person  may  have  an  estate  of  L.20,000  a« 
year,  which  affords  him  no  vote,  because  he  holds  it  of  a  subject* 
The  qualification,  therefore,  is  first  high,  and  then  it  must  be 
high  within  a  limited  description  of  property. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  whole  freeholders  of  Scotland 
are  fewer  in  number  (we  believe)  than  those  in  any  English 
county,  unless  perhaps  the  very  smallest.  There  are  certainly 
not  three  counties  in  England  in  which  the  freeholders  do  not  in 
each  exceed  those  of  all  Scotland.  We  cannot  state  their  amount 
with  perfect  accuracy ;  but,  according  to  the  list  usually  referred 
to,  and  which,  we  are  confident,  is  not  very  far  wrong,  the  total 
number,  a  few  months  ago,  was  somewhere  about  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ftfly-three.  These  chosen  few  are  thus  distri- 
buted : — ' 


1.  Aberdeen 

183 

2.  Argyle^ 
S.Ayr 

4v  Banff 

iia 

202 
49 

5«  Berwick 

151 

6.  Bute 

21 

*  Caithness 

50 

7.  Clackmannan   16 

*  Kinross 

21 

8.  Cromarty 
*  Naime 

19 
17 

9.  DonbartoQ  72  I 

10.  Dumfnes  M 

IL  Edinburgh  166 

12.  Elgin  31 

13.  Fife  236 

14.  Forfar  122 

15.  Haddington  109 

16.  Inverness  64 

17.  Kincardine  77 
18.Kirkcudbrightl61 
19.  Lanark  222 


20.  Linlithgow  69 

21.  Orkney  41 

22.  Peebles  48 

23.  Perth  237 

24.  Renfrew  142 

25.  Ross  82 

26.  Roxburgh  151 

27.  Selkirk  53 

28.  Sutherland  21 

29.  Stirling  128 

30.  Wigton  70 


(*  Each  of  these  three  pairs  only  returns  a  member  alternately.) 

But  calling  this  total  number  about  32SS,  is  rather  a  flatter- 
ing view  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland.  Two  deductions  must 
be  made :  I.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  freehold 
belongs  to  a  proprietor,  but  is  entitled  to  be  used  during  life  by 
another.  The  names  of  both  of  these  persons  are  on  the  roll% 
•but  only  one  of  them  can  vote.    2.  Many  people  have  votes  in  a 
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prorality  of  places.  If  these  douUe  teckeniiigs  be  dkeoilpt^di  ifc- 
ia  very  doubtful  if  the  total  number  of  persona  woujd  be  aboy». 
2500.     Some  think  that  they  would  not  exceed  2000. 

A  franchise  so  little  attenuated  by  diffusioni  is  worth  having*. 
The  tenth  or  two-hundredth  part  of  a  member  of  parliament  is. 
a  dear  article  in  the  political  market.  The  holder  of  it  k  an: 
important  man  to  government  Some  peojde  therefore  buy  Totea^ 
as  an  investment.  There  is  never  a  contest  at  which  such  pur*. 
chasers  do  not  appear ;  and  they  are  generally  the  last  to  deelarar 
how  they  are  to  go.  It  is  observed,  moreover,  that  &ose  wba» 
take  such  charge  of  the  representation,  sridom  have  their  fanuU 
lies  long  on  their  hands.  These  qualificaticms,  even  after  being- 
stript  of  every  thing  except  the  mere  right  of  voting,  are  pro4 
baUy  never  worth  less  than  L.800  or  L.300,-*-die  average  priceii^ 
probably  about  L.500 ;  they  frequently  sell  for  double  tins  sum  p 
tad,  on  one  recent  oceasion,  six  of  them,  exposed  to  puUio  sale 
in  one  day,  brought  above  L.6000.  What  is  so  valuable  cannotf 
be  easily  parted  with ;  and,  therefore,  devices  have  been  faUenr 
upon  for  giving  out  qualifications  for  occasional  use,  without  per# 
manently  losing  them.  The  most  common  of  those  sdiemes  is^c. 
for  a  person  whose  estate  affords  many  votes  to  dispose  of  theaa 
to  his  friends  ofdy  during  tfmr  lives;  which,  by  certain  legal  forms^ 
he  can  easily  do,  without  at  all  impairing  his  estate.  These  donees^ 
or  purchasers,  appear  technici^lly  as  the  absolute  life-owners  f 
but  they  are  generally  under  feelings  nearly  as  strong  as  written 
obligations^  to  support  the  person  who  has  trusted  them«  AvA 
then,  lest  these  qualifications  should  be  lost  to  the  family,  it  id 
lawful  to  ejitail  them  along  with  the  ftimily  estate.  So  that  a  great 
landed  proprietor  may  first  be  surrounded  by  his  own  satellites 
while  his  attraction  lasts ;  after  which,  the  lesser  stars  retnni 
and  are  lost  in  their  parent  luminary ;  who  again  sends  theitt 
periodically  forth  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.  Althougk 
the  present  number  of  voters  be  only  about  3259,  yet,  if  all  th6 
latent  voters  were  to  be  brought  into  action,  they  could  be  ver)jf 
greatly  increased.  But  still  the  increase  would  take  place  on  mi 
same  principle  of  each  landed  proprietor  merely  multiplying  hii 
friends,  without  holding  out  any  prospect  of  relief  to  the  public* 

II.  In  the  tovms^  the  system  is  different,  but  not  better.  There 
are  sixty- six  places,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  municipal 
constitution,  and  their  holding  of  the  crown,  are  termed  royal 
burghs.  Of  these,  Edinburgh  is  the  only  one  which  retunii 
a  member  for  itself.  All  the  rest  are  divided  into  clusters  rithei^ 
of  four  or  .five.;  and  these  four  or  five  return  one  member  among 
theml  Many  of  these  places  are  so  insignificant,  that  their 
iBhare  in  the  representation  is  the  only  thing  which  reminds  the 
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public  that  they  exist,  and  (gomehow  or  other)  constituted  their 
only  wealth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  very 
large  places,  such  as  Leith  and  Greenock,  with  about  25,000  or 
30,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Paisley  with  50,000,  which  do  not 
contribute  to  return  any  fragment  of  a  member;  because,  al- 
though great  towns,  they  are  not  royal  burghs.  The  mode  of 
electing  in  these  burghs  is  this  :  The  town-council  of  each 
elects  a  delegate,  and  these  four  or  five  delegates  from  each  clus- 
ter meet,  and  choose  the  member.  Each  delegate  is  appointed 
on  the  faith  that  he  will  vote  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  trust  him ;  but  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so ;  and  these 
delegates  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  take  their  own  way. 
When  a  fit  of  this  kind  comes  upon  them,  the  member  is  elected 
by  these  four  or  five  individuals ; — ^when  they  are  faithful,  he  is 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  those  persons'  constituents. 

Now,  in  the  appointment  of  these  constituents,  the  people 
have  no  voice  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  close  than  the 
most  liberally  constituted  Scotch  town-council ;  of  which  the 
universal,  the  hideous,  the  ludicrous,  and  the  peculiar  feature 
is,  that  each  set  of  magistrates  elects  its  own  successors ;  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  to  the  eternal  perpe- 
tuation of  their  own  feelings*  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  take 
Edinburgh  as  an  example  of  the  whole  ;  because  it  is  amongst 
the  best,  and  has  an  entire  member  for  itself.  Now,  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  town-council  consists  of  only  thirty-three  indivi- 
duals, which  is  considerably  above  the  usual  number.  The  sum 
total  of  the  property  of  these  persons  within  the  town  was  rated, 
when  it  was  last  examined,  at  about  L.2800  a-year.  These 
thirty-three  individuals,  or  rather  a  majority  of  them,  have  the 
absolute  power  of  electing  the  member  who  is  to  represent  a 
population  far  exceeding  100,000,  and  possessing  property  rated 
at  above  L.400,000  a-year;  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  of 
voting  is  engrossed  by  less  than  the  three-thousandth  part  of  the 
population,  and  by  about -the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of 
the  real  property.  This  population  contains  above  1200  mer- 
chant burgesses ;  above  2000  persons  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law;  at  least  150,  including  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  a  clergy 
of  about  sixty  or  seventy  persons ;  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the 
medical  and  other  learned  professions  i-^-not  one  of  whom  Juts  a 
^'nffle  word  to  say  in  the  election  either  of  the  member  or  of  the  town* 
eoundU  It  is  town-councils  so  constituted  that  elect  all  the  de- 
legates. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  system,  both  with  respect 
to,  the  counties  and  the  burghs^  is  the  only  one  that  existsk  ,  The 
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chief  ground  on  which  the  defects  ip  tbe.BQgUsh  ireptesentatioa 
have  been  defended,  is,  that  the  closeness  of  one  place  is  com* 
pensated  by  the  openness  of  another-r-there  being  still  popularity 
enough  upon  the  whole.  Neither  Burke,. nor  Blackstone, :  nor 
any  one  who  has  excused  these  defects,  ever  c^ry  tji^eir  apology 
beyond  this.  But  in  Scotland  there  is  rio popularity  at  aUin  any 
one  place.     It  is  all  close  burgh  or  close  county. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  scarcely  feel  any  interest  in  the  election  of  wl^at  are 
called  their  representatiii^es.  They  are' not  takea  into  calcula* 
tion  by  the  parties  engaged;-  andt  having, no  right  to  inter fere^ 
the  expression,  even  of  their  opinion  is  generally  considered  ob- 
trusive and  dangerous.  While  evei;y  other  part  of  the  empire 
is  teeming  with  life»  they  are  deadf  Th^  candidates  ai\d  their 
friends  take  the  only. conceruin.  the  .pfoeeedings;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  an  election,,  juid  the  sisbstanc^  of  a  dinner,  are  gone 
through  with  due  animatif^i  by  them*  Bat  the  people  are  left 
entirely  out  of  view;  und, (Conscious  of  id^grad^tioiv  withdraw, 
from  a  scene  where  they  cs^  only  exhibit  tbeipselyes  in  h|imi* 
liating  contrast  with  otbera  certaixily  o^t  better  educated,  and 
not  necessarily  wealthier,  than,  themselves.  The  hustings,  which 
could  not  be  put  dowa  yritbout  putting  down  iJ^ngiand,  are 
things  that  Scotland  neyer  saw*  The  county  freeholders  al- 
ways meet  under  oaver ;  sometime  in  a, church,  but  generally 
in  a  room;  and  the  four  or  five  tQwn  electors  burrow  in  holes 
still  more  obscure*  The  whole  fifte^nipembers  of  all  the  sixty- 
six  burghs  are  always  chosen  on.  the  same  day ;  yet,  in  so  far  as 
the  public  is  coneerned)  no  4ay  peases  more  entirely  like 
another.  If  it  were  not  from  seeing  the  circumstance  mentioned 
casually  in  the  newspapers  n^xt  day,  the  very  fact  that  a  member 
had  been  idected  would  often  nob  be  known  to  those  living  in  the 
same  street.  The  burgh  delegates  merely  take  the  oaths,  vote» 
and  depart.  The  county  freeholders  are  much  mpre  operose.  They 
sometimes  wear  out  both  the  day  ai^d  the  night  before  their  in- 
cubation be  over.  But,  instead  of  discussing  public  measure^ 
or  meni  they  are  engaged  in.  wrangling  about  feudal  niceties^ 
and  trying  to  pick  or  vote  holes  in,  deeds.  The  scene  resembles 
a  meeting  of  attorneys,  endeavouring  to  overreach  each  other  iU; 
a  set  of  c(»iveyances. 

These  are  the  facts. — Their  consequepces  are  inseparable  from 
the  system,  and  are  marked  by  the  deepest  lines.  Few  intelligent 
p^soBs  will  require  to  be  told  what  these  consequences  must  be. 
They  will  see  them  all  flowing  obviously  and  necessarily  from 
the  single  fact  of  the  paucity  of  the  electors.  There  are  others, 
however,  who  may  wish  to  hear  them  more  ps^rticularly  traced^ 


Foif  tlie  Bfttiflfaction  of  these  persons,  let  us  look  at  the  system 
il#  it  affeots  the  ekctors^  the  repreaerUativeSf  and  the  peapk.  Not 
all  it  affects,  or  has  heretofore  affected,  the  conduct  of  any  in* 
dividuals — for  we  refer  to  nothing  personal — ^but  as,  in  prin- 
ciple, it  mast  have  a  tendency  to  affect  all  men  of  every  descrip- 
£k>n  on  ^hom  it  operates. 

I.  No  body  of  electors  can  possibly  aedomplish  the  objects  of  its 
Uistitution,  if  it  be  either  so  small  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  people,  or  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  it  can 
Itave  little  sympathy  with  them.  If  mere  honesty  and  intelli* 
genee  (the  qualities  supposed  to  distin^ish  select  constituents) 
xirete  sufficient^  all  that  would  be  wanted  would  be  to  find  a  few 
honest  and  sensible  men,  or  eyen  one.  -But  what  security  is 
afforded  for  the  continuance  of  these  qualities,  or  for  the  people's 
Belief  in  them  ?  There  is  no  such  security  tDiihout  numbers  and 
publicity  /-^the  first  of  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  universal 
corruption,  while  the  second  exposes  every  one  to  the  direct 
operation  of  that  public  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
effectual  guardian  either  of  reason  or  of  honour.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  electors  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  set  aside  to  exercise  a  high  and  invidious  privilege,  is  of 
itself  fatal  to  them.  Half  their  virtues  are  inspired  by  community. 
T^hose  who  make  no  common  cause  with  the  people,  mu^t  be 
Ignorant  or  regardless  of  their  interests ;  and  with  whatever  pu- 
rity or  zeal  they  may  strive  to  do  their  duty,  they  can  never,  in 
dignified  solitude,  acquire  the  right  elective  feelings. 

A  Scotch  elector  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  privilege 
t^hieh  he  owes  solely  to  his  being  a  landholder  or  a  member  of 
^  totvn-eouncil.  This  narrdws  him  to  a  sympathy  with  one  or 
other  of  these  particular  classes.  The  value  of  his  privilege  is 
diminished  by  dissemination ;  and  therefore  his  interest  is  to 
k^ep  it  exclusive.  The  possessors  are  so  few,  and  their  interest 
8^  peculiar,  that  each  of  them  is  strongly  and  irresistibly  influ- 
Mced  by  the  corporation  spirit.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by 
the  people,  who,  he  is  aware,  cannot  like  a  sect  which  is  only 
ffavoureS  on  the  principle  that  all  others  are  unworthy  of  trust. 
The  jealousy  of  which  he  is  the  object  recurs  upon  himself.  He 
lidnsiders  the  people  as,  ixt  this  matter,  his  natural  opponents, 
and  regards  even  their  approbation,  not  as  an  object  of  ambition, 
IHtt  as  an  encroachment  on  his  right.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
ii|^ht,  he  may  possibly  afct  with  perfect  purity.  But  great  is* 
his  merit  If  he  does  so.  For  he  has  no  publicity  to  check  him ; 
^Hd  he  ktidWS  best  how  many  there  are  within  the  circle  of  his 
brethren;  tvho  can  venture  tb  throw  the  first  stone.  He  has 
pftid,  ttr  xouM  get,:^  large  price  for  Ms  freehold,  or  ititf  use  5^^ 
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nnd  it  i«  not  unnatural  tbat  the  master  of  an  article  for  whiellL 
there  is  a  keen  demand,  shouldlook  out  for  the  highest  purchaser. 
Or  he  has  got  it  gratuitously  from  the  pledging  kindness  of  a 
friend,  and  he  can  scarcely  employ  it  otherwise  than  as  that 
friend  may  wish.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  how  these  votes,  so 
steeped  in  temptation,  have  been  generally'bestowed;  because  the 
true  objection  to  them  is,  not  that  in  time  past  they  have  been 
abused,  but  that  no  safe  electors  can  ever  be  formed  out  of  such 
materials.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  ones  had  been 
the  very  reverse  of  what  it  has  been,  or  were  hereafter  to  be 
any  thing  that  may  be  supposed,  the  inherent  objection  to  them 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  They  cannot  have  a  public  heart. 
Nothing,  accordingly,  can  be  more  certun,  than  that  their  opi- 
nions are  not  only  no  index  of  the  opinions  of  the  public,  but  that 
these  are  generally  in  conspicuous  contrast.  What  is  of  less  weight 
in  Scotland  than  the  resolutions  of  a  town-council,  or  of  a  meet* 
ing  of  freeholders  ?  What  would  be  of  more  weight,  if  these 
bodies  ^ere  constituted  as  they  ought  to  be?  But  they  are  so 
constructed,  that,  even  at  general  elections,  they  are  sensible  of 
the  operation  of  only  two  interests — that  of  government,  and 
that  of  some  individual  of  great  local  inflaence.  The  third  inte* 
rest,  which  belongs  to  the  popular  party,  and  is  so  familiar  and 
so  useful  elsewhere,  exists,  and  sometimes  predominates,  in  the 
coantry  ;  but  though  it  may  be  brought  in  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has 
no  recognised  or  prevailing  operation  among  almost  any  body  of 
oar  electors.  What  is  recognised  among  them,  is  government 
and  the  adjoining  large  proprietor.  Among  voters,  who  are  so 
few,  and  each  with  his  feelers  out,  the  power  of  government 
is  acknowledged  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and,  when  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  local  family,  is  absolute.  This  family  is  some- 
limes  in  opposition,  or,  without  being  in  open  opposition,  patron- 
ises liberal  opinions.  Whenever  this  happens,  it  is  sure  to  be 
joined  by  the  really  independent  party;  and,  insofar  as  elections 
are  concerned^  this  wretched  ground  is  all  that  party  has  to  stand 
upon.  The  provincial  great  man  sometimes  domineers  so  much, 
that  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  defeat  him  by  deserting  to  the 
king.  But,  in  whatever  way  these  two  may  play  with,  or  be 
played  against,  each  other,  they  form  the  only  practically  eflFec- 
tive  interests.  It  is  a  conclusive  fact  against  the  Scottish  sys- 
tem, that  no  man  can,  by  almost  any  possibility,  enter  the  wsuls 
of  Parliament,  for  a  Scotch  place,  except  on  one  or  other  of  these 
two  interests.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  member  was  ever 
"returned  by  any  body  of  Scotch  elector s^  solely  in  conseqwence  of  his 
pvhlic  character  or  services*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  result  with 
which  we  are  quite  familiar,  that  f unless  under  a  combination  of 
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circumstances}  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  reasoned  from),'  whcn<r 
ever  the  most  meritorious  public  servant  ceases  to  be  backed  by 
government,  or  by  the  commanding  influence  of  the  local  family, 
that  instant  he  is  on  the  wane  as  a  Scotch  member.  There  have 
been  occasional  exceptions ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  nearly 
miraculous ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  owing  purely  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion  penetrating  the  electors.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Scotchmen,  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Scotland,  are  often 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  electors  of  England,  and  that 
our  most  distinguished  public  men,  instead  of  appearing  in  their 
natural  position,  as  representatives  of  their  native  country,  are 
obliged  to  give  the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers.  N9 
man  who  has  nothing  but  his  public  services  or  character  to 
recommend  him,  need  ever  dream  of  a  Scotch  seat.  On  what 
ground  should  he  ?  Would  public  services  give  any  man  a  seat 
in  England,  if  there  were  only  about  afew dozens  of  voters  allotted 
to  each  county  or  town ;  all  of  whom  made  their  arrangements 
with  candidates  privately  before  the  election,  and  were  only 
brought  into  a  room  to  be  counted  ?  Under  such  a  system,  instead 
of  the  moving  of  great  national  interests,  the  tactics  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  parties,  and  all  that  gives  dignity  to  a  real  election,—* 
there  would  be  low  manoeuvring, — degrading  conditions, — 
criminal  understandings, — paltry  truckling, — ^personal  perfidy. 
How  far  these  do  actually  blacken  the  subterranean  mysteries 
of  a  Scotch  election,  we  have  no  inclination  to  know  or  to  state. 
We  have  always  observed,  however,  that  those  who  have  been  best 
acquainted  with  the  scene,  have  generally  come  out  of  it  with 
the  greatest  disgust ;  especially  if  they  entered  into  it  gentlemen, 
and  for  pure  objects.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  however, 
than  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  shameful  to  our  electors.  It  is 
only  shameful  to  the  system  which  exposes  them  to  the  corrup- 
tions, while  it  removes  them  from  the  checks,  of  elections.  The 
better- founded  wonder  is,  that  there  should  be  so  many  honour- 
able examples  of  fidelity  to  friendship  and  to  principles  as  there 
are.  Place  the  firmest  patriots  on  earth  in  the  same  situation, 
and  they  would  very  speedily  get  into  the  habit  of  acting  in  the 
very  same  way. 

II.  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  Parliament  is  the  great  theatre 
for  ability  and  public  spirit.  Men  of  talent  and  ambition  betake 
themselves  to  that  sphere,  on  the  same  principles  and  hopes  which 
attract  to  any  other  line  of  fame  or  usefulness.  If  they  be  qua- 
lified to  distinguish  themselves,  they  are  certain  that  the  great 
variety  of  interests  and  of  seats  with  which  the  countries  abound, 
will  afford  them  ample  opportunities,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinions  or  views.    They  may  be  resisted  by  governmenti  an4 
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\xj  all  powerful  individuals,  and  not  strongly  supported  even  hy 
any  of  the  leading  parties ;  still  there  are  innumerable  places 
where  they  can  always  appeal  to  the  people,  by  whom  public 
character  is  rarely  misunderstood,  and  public  services  rarely  for<« 
gotten.  They  therefore  train  themselves  to  that  line,  or  are 
easily  led  into  it ;  and,  whether  they  succeed  in  their  canvass  or 
fail,  they  are  at  least  certain  of  a  fair  and  manly  competition. 
The  effects  of  this  are  not  confined  to  the  actual  competitors. 
The  openness  of  the  field  stirs  and  directs  all  the  ambition  of  the 
country,  and  has  exactly  the  same  influence  with  that  which  is 
produced  throughout  the  population  by  the  rewards  of  other 
species  of  exertion  being  made  accessible  to  all. 

The  power  of  being  a  representative  for  Scotland  is  confined 
to  a  very  narrow  class ;  so  narrow,  that  it  is  no  measure  what* 
ever  of  the  public  mind  or  state.  And,  even  within  this  class^ 
he  who  is  thinking  of  Parliament,  knows  that  there  are  only 
tf¥o  pivots  on  which  he  can  enter  it.  Instead  of  preparing  him- 
self, therefore,  by  powers,  or  connexions,  or  principles,  worthy 
of  ambition,  his  views  are  limited  to  those  means  by  which^- 
in  the  local  or  ministerial  leading-string — he  may  gain  the  un* 
satisfactory  favour  of  a  handful  of  voters.  Thus,  the  greater 
part  of  the  talent  of  the  country  is  turned  away  from  Parlia- 
ment. Usefulness  or  glory  in  the  House  of  Commons  forms  no 
object  with  the  youth  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  is  rarely  ever 
thought  of.  And  that  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  country  which 
is  admitted  into  Parliament,  is  trammelled  by  its  supporters. 
Having  no  connexion  with  the  people,  the  member  does  not 
partake  of  their  character.  He  goes  to  Parliament  without 
constituents,  and  is  treated  according  to  the  insignificance  of  his 
origin.  Speaking  the  sentiments  of  no  portion  of  the  community, 
-^depending  for  his  seat  on  a  nod, — and  not  prepared,  by  habit  or 
education,  to  attain,  while  he  is  allowed  to  sit,  that  distinction 
which  of  itself  will  do  him  little  good  on  his  next  canvass, — he 
is  driven  by  his  very  helplessness  to  earn  that  protection  from 
government,  which  can  alone  save  him*  If  he  fail  in  this,  be  is 
gone.  If  he  obtain  it,  any  sacrifice  he  may  have  made  is  imma- 
terial, for  he  has  no  electors  to  fear.  '  There  is  only  one  course 
by  which  he  can  be  comfortable :  avowing  his  sense  of  bis 
situation,  and  doing  all  he  can  to  reform  it. 

We  know  no  other  explanation  than  this  of  the  established 
position  which  the  members  for  Scotland  seem  to  occupy.  That 
at  all  times  they  have  in  general  been  respectable  and  worthy, 
and  many  of  them  able  men,  may  be  admitted ;  and  the  people 
of  Scotland  would  be  most  ungrateful,  if  they  were  insensible 
of  what  they  owe  to  sonie  of  them  in  recent  times.    Neverth©- 
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1^88,  if  It  Btrangei*)  iarrejring  the  House  of  Commons,  were  to 
flsk  whettier  the  English,  the  Irish,  or  the  Scotch  members 
Stood  highest  in  the  opinion  of  that  fairest  of  all  assemblies,  who 
belieyes  that  the  answer  wonld  be  honourable  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  ?  And  if  that  stranger  were  to  come  into 
Scotland,  and  to  ask  what  sphere  of  public  life  shone  with  the 
largest  portion  of  the  national  talent — ^who  wonld  say  it  was 
Parliament  ?  In  all  the  other  avocations  of  genins,  industry,  or 
knowledge,  the  countryis  full  of  competitors,  many  of  them  splen- 
didly successful ; — there  is  not  one  other  department  in  public 
life,  at  the  head  of  which  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be 
found ; — and  they  have  increased  the  general  stock  of  public  intel- 
lect in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  their  numbers.  Yet,  where  is 
{he  great  member  Scotland  has  ever  sent  to  Parliament?  De- 
duct those  whose  personal  influence  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  official,  and  the  poverty  of  our  contribution  to  the  harvest 
of  Parliamentary  patriots  is  most  lamentable.  And  it  is  the 
more  humiliating,  that  many  of  the  brightest  names  by  which 
Parliament  has  been  adorned,  have  been  those  of  men  bom, 
educated,  and  chiefly  interested,  in  Scotland.  But  such  persons 
cannot  occupy  a  Scotch  seat.  Take  an  example.  Francis  Hor- 
ner was  a  Scotchman,  born  and  bred, — without  fortune,  without 
family,  and  a  Whig.  He  was  admirably  qualified  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  Parliament ;  and  accordingly,  his  grave  Was 
covered  with  the  tears  and  admiration  not  only  of  his  friends, 
but  of  his  political  adversaries.  Through  what  avenue  could 
this  man  have  ever  had  a  chance  of  reaching  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  he  had  depended  solely  on  his  character  and  the  electors 
of  Scotland  ?  The  system  which  excludes  such  persons  cannot 
be  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  higher  order  of  represen- 
tatives. The  reputation  of  the  Scotch  members,  therefore,  is 
the  result  of  their  constitutional  position.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  that  even  although  there  were  popular  elections  in  this 
country,  nearly  the  same  individuals  would  be  returned.  Even 
though  it  were  so,  these  individuals  would  be  different  members. 
The  simple  circumstance  of  their  depending  on  a  larger  portion 
of  the  intelligence  of  their  country,  would  change  their  natures. 
A  reformed  system  of  election  would  breathe  a  better  spirit  into 
the  representatives ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  enable 
the  country  to  redeem  itself  from  the  hereditary  shame— of 
producing  every  thing  that  is  great,  except  statesmen. 

III.  But  the  chief  thing  is  the  character  of  the  people.  By 
the  word  people,  we  mean  that  great  central  mass  of  property 
and  knowledge  which  everywhere  else  is  admitted  to  form  the 
only  good  body  of  electors.    We  need  say  nothing  of  the  in  jus- 
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tice  of  putting  thilr  class  beyond  the  pale  of  the  congtittttion  ^  or 
(X  the  utt^r  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  find  any  safe  sabstitute 
foi*  theili  in  the  discharge  of  the  elective  duties.     All  this  is 
radimental.     But  too  little  importance  is  attached  in  Scotland 
to  the  value  of  political  privileges,  and  particularly  of  this  one, 
in  improving  the  character  of  the  people.     It  has  been  said,  and 
Adopted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Paley,  that  provided  right 
fiiembers  be  returned,  it  is  immaterial  who  chaoses  them.    There 
cannot  be  a  greater  error.     Absolute  monarchy  might  be  justi- 
fied on  the  same  principle.     The  certainty  that  the  monarch 
would  always  be  right,  would  be  no  compensation  for  the  loss 
among  the  people  of  the  qualities  which  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  implied*     It  has  been  said  in  the  same  way,  that  if 
causes  coiald  be  well  decided  without  them,  juries  might  as  well 
be  dispensed  with ;  as  if  no  part  of  the  value  of  this  institution 
arose  from  its  rearing  in  the  community  the  habits  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice.    The  misfortune  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  humiliation  and  dan- 
ger of  their  not  being  permitted  to  exercise  an  individual  func- 
tion, but  in  the  circumstance  that  this  interdiction  plucks  the 
good  qualities  connected  with  the  exercise  of  that  function  from 
their  breasts.    What  these  qualities  are,  a  Scotchman  may  well 
be  excused  for  asking.     They  are  watchfulness,  courage,  fair- 
ness;— an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  men; — a  love  of  jus- 
t!(;e; — ^and  the  elevation  which  is  imparted  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  trusted,  and  of  having  rights,  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  business.     The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  treated 
by  the  law  as  unfit  for  the  exercise,  and  therefore  undeserving 
of  the  cultivation  of  these  excellences ;  then  they  are  said  to  be 
weak  in  the  political  virtues.    The  imputation  generally  applied, 
is  most  ju^;  though  there  be  exceptions,  of  which  the  honour- 
ableness  is  increased  by  their  difficulty.     The  thing  to  be  exr 
plained  is,  how  there  should  be  an  independent  party  in  the 
Country.    But  the  cause  of  whatever  justice  the  charge  contains 
ought  never  to  be  overlooked.     Where  would  the  public  spirit 
of  England  be,  if  it  were  placed  in  th6  same  situation  ?    Th^ 
jgreat  blessing  of  a  free  government  consists  in  its  generating 
the  virtues  of  freedom,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  the  only 
preservatives  of  that  which  creates  them.     But  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  expected  to  have  the  tnanliness  of  liberty  without 
its  practice;  and  a  taste  for  constitutional  rights,  which  they  only 
know  by  having  them  described  as  what  they  must  not  touch.* 
The  law  has  as  yet  assigned  theni  no  place  or  privilege,  which 
connects  them  ^directly  with  the  political  part  of  the  state. 
They  form  fio  political  element,— have  no  legitimate  power,-i^ 
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no  established  vent  for  their  opinions,— and  are  placed  in  unna-* 
tural  opposition  to  the  classes  with  which  it  woald  be  most  use* 
ful  for  them  all  that  they  were  blended.  There  is  no  '  com* 
^  mon  general  thought'  to  make  them  one. 

Yet  this  state  of  things,  in  comparison  of  which  our  sending 
no  members  to  Parliament  at  all  would  be  far  better,  has  been 
defended.  There  is  only  one  view  on  which  it  can  be  defended 
honestly ;  which  is,  that  the  less  the  people  have  to  do  with  pub* 
lie  affairs  the  better,  and  that  wherever  a  blot  in  the  repre-, 
sentation  has  become  venerable,  it  ought  to  be  prized  and  per- 
petuated. It  is  needless  to  make  any  answer  to  a  sentiment 
which  is  not  applicable  peculiarly  to  Scotland,  and  which,  if 
felt,  cannot  be  rationally  uttered.  But  it  is  proper  to  notice  the 
ordinary  apologies  that  are  made  for  the  prevailing  system  of 
this  country. 

1.  We  are  met,  as  we  have  invariably  been  on  occasion  of 
every  improvement  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  by  the  Articles  of  Union.  If  these  unhappy  articles  had 
served  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  employed,  the 
institutions  of  Scotland  would  have  stood  exactly  as  they  did  in 
the  year  1707.  In  the  debate  on  the  representation  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  Mr  Canning,  who  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  bill  which  Mr  Abercromby  was  attempting  to  intro- 
duce for  its  reform,  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  argu- 
ment ;  and,  after  stating  that  the  Scotch  representation  was  in 
itself  indefensible^  added,  that  if  it  were  expedient  now  to  redress 
it,  the  Articles  of  Union  ought  to  be  ^  scoutedJ  And  so  they 
ought.  They  are  never  referred  to  except  for  the  sake  of  mi&» 
chief,  and  when  reason  fails. 

2.  It  is  said,  that  in  spite  of  all  theoretical  defects,  the  thing 
works  welL     This  is  not  true.     It  works  abominably. 

3.  Our  representation,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  viewed  by 
itself,  but  must  be  taken  along  with  the  general  representation 
of  the  country ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  fair  enough ;  and  the 
Scotch,  though  not  protected  by  their  own  members,  are  by 
others.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  they  are  represent<^ 
virtually.  So  were  the  Americans  before  their  war  of  emanci- 
pation, and  their  unreasonableness  in  requiring  more,  was  de- 
monstrated on  all  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  thia 
sort  of  representation  rests.  There  is  one  evil  that  it  never 
can  remove,  which  is  decisive.  No  virtual  representation  can 
ever  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  It  tends  directly  to 
depress  it,  by  showing  that  there  must  be  representation,  but  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  with  it.  But  there  is  another  considera* 
tion  equally  conclusive  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  case  of  ^cof* 
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land.  One  place  may  possibly  be  represented  by  anofher  within  the 
same  counjtry^  because  the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  tbe  people 
in  that  country  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat  alike.  But  it  is 
absard  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  inhabitants  of  two  totally 
separate  countries.  Would  it  be  any  thing  to  an  Irish  Catholic 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  yirtually  represented  by  an  English 
Episcopalian  ?  Or  is  it  any  thing  but  a  mockery  to  console  an 
Orkney  hose-knitter,  by  assuring  him  that  his  concerns  are  duly 
attended  to  by  a  distant  creature  called  a  Pot- walloper  ? 

4.  We  are  reminded  of  those  scenes  of  violence  and  vulgarity  by 
which,  it  is  said,  the  peace  of  England  is  disturbed,  and  its 
popular  elections  degraded.  Considering  the  multitudes  of 
people  who  are  keenly  engaged,  the  general  peaceableness  of 
these  contests  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  distinguish  them.  Still  all  violence  is  bad.  But  it  in  no  degree 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  a  popular  election.  The  simple  remedy 
of  taking  the  votes  at  several  places  at  once  would  cheek  it  all ; 
and  many  other  remedies,  of  which  nothing  but  the  fatal  horror 
of  innovation  prevents  the  adoption,  have  been  suggested*  At 
any  rate,  in  Scotland,  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  marvel  at  those  who  have  no  objections  to  pollute 
themselves  by  the  secret  contamination  of  an  underhand  election, 
yet  affect  to  be  squeamish  about  the  vulgarity  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves before  their  countrymen  in  the  face  of  day.  The  can- 
vasser of  a  Scottish  burgh  is  too  delicate  for  those  scenes  which 
have  been  graced  by  all  that  is  splendid  or  worthy  in  England ; 
—which  were  not  disdained  by  the  stately  dignity  of  Pitt,  the 
classic  taste  of  Fox,  or  the  fastidious  purity  of  Romilly. 

5.  Any  admission  of  the  people  is  an  invasion  of  the  vested 
rights  of  existing  electors.  This  objection  has  the  great  merit  of 
always  getting  stronger  the  more  that  the  abuse  gets  grosser. 
It  would  never  be  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  a  county,  or  a  set 
of  burghs,  or  even  the  whole  country,  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  a  subject  to  which 
the  principle  of  protecting  vested  rights  applies.  Whatever  use 
the  members  of  town-councils  may  make  of  their  franchise,  they 
hold  it  not  only  in  substance,  but  in  form,  solely  as  a  trust  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  ;  and  if  it  be  convenient  for  the  inha« 
bitants  to  recall  or  limit  their  trust,  it  is  preposterous  to  hear  the 
parties  object  that  they  are  entitled  to  keep  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  county  freeholders  hold  the  franchise,  no  doubt,  as 
a  part  of  their  property ;  and  they  may  make  money  by  selling 
it  if  they  please,  as  some  people  make  money  by  selling  their 
consciences.  But  the  franchise,  when  restricted  purely  to  the 
light  of  voting  for  a  member^  can  be  held  to  be  worth  nothin|^ 
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exfeept  wfaftt  i«  l^^ally  imjdied  in  tliat  act  A  distressed  t^ndi- 
date  is  willing  to  give  a  frediolder  L.1000  for  a  qualificatioa- 
which  yields  nothing  but  the  power  of  Yoting.  In  one  sense,  this 
qualificatum  is  worth  L.1000,  because  it  fetches  this  sum ;  and 
a  seat  in  Parliament  may  be  said  to  be  worth  L.  10,000,  on  the 
same  principle*  But  the  price  is  not  truly  paid  for  the  subject 
which  appears  to  be  sold.  It  is  paid  for  certain  indirect  results 
which  it  is  criminal  to  bay  or  to  sell.  Even  though  it  were 
proposed,  therefore,  to  take  away  from  the  existing  freeholders^ 
anything  in  this  matter  that  they  legally  have,  and  legally  use, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  ground  ^vested  interest/ 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  They  can  certainly  nevet 
pretend  that  the  franchise,  though  continued  with  them,  should 
never  be  extended  to  others,  because  this  may  diminish  the  value 
of  their  qualification.  i^The  members  of  every  corporation  might, 
on  the  same  ground,  object  to  the  admission  of  every  new 
member.  Nothing  can  be  so  clearly  held  under  the  condition 
that  it  is  subject  to  legislative  arrangement,  as  the  elective  fran-* 
chise.  Yet  the  essence  of  this  objection  is, — ^the  price  of  a  set 
of  franchises  has  been  rajsed  to  an  enormous  height  by  an  abuse, 
and  is  never  to  be  lowered. 

6.  The  people  are  satisfied.    This,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  the 
only  satisfactory  objection.    Because,  certainly,  if  the  people  be 
pleased  with  what  they  have,  it  is  needless  to  giv6  them  more. 
But  it  is  not  true.     Nobody  can  be  acquainted  with  Scotland 
without  knowing  that  the  state  of  the  representation  is  felt  as 
the  most  shameful  and  mischievous  of  all  grievances.     It  has 
been  objected  to  ever  since  the  time  arrived  at  which  the  people 
could  think  of  such  a  subject,  and  as  loudly  as  they  have  been 
allowed  to  express  any  political  opinion.    It  formed  a  subject  of 
public,  and  almost  of  parliamentary  discussion,  in  the  year  1775 ; 
the  discussion  Was  renewed  in  1787,  and  again  in  1790 ;  and 
there  has  not  been  a  free  public  meeting  or  publication  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  where  the  necessity  of  Reform  has  not  been 
one  of  the  prominent  sentiments.     The  example  of  Edinburgli 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  country*     In  the  year 
1828,  the  householders  of  this  city  i^ent  a  petition  to  Parliament^ 
complaining  of  their  own  individual  case.     The  petition  was 
corfined  to   hoiLseholders  possessing  real    property  within   the 
town,  of  the  value  of  L.5  a-year  and  upwards.     Of  these  there 
were  only  10,168  in  the  place;  and,  deducting  minors,  females, 
the  sick,  the  absent,  &c.,  the  number  was  diminished  to  7620. 
Yet  the  petition  was  signed  by  6847,  "being  the  whole  householders 
of  the  place  capable  of  acting^  except  779.     That  petition  was 
c rejected  in  the  Commons  by  W  against  7&,    It  was  renewed  in 
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the  year  1836,  when  it  was  subserfbed  by  7242  honseholdeni 
being  895  above  the  number  of  signatures  three  years  before* 
These,  it  will  be  observed,  were  the  results  of  two  appeals  made 
to  householders  alone,  and  to  classes  of  householders  from  which 
above  10,000  of  the  poorer  onestjoere  rigidly  excluded;  and  without 
any  effort  to  obtain  a  single  signature  beyond  one  public  meeting, 
and  a  printed  exposition  of  the  facts.  The  whole  of  Scotland  is 
probably  in  the  same  state.  The  people  have  hitherto  been  silent 
solely  from  despair. 

If  they  are  disposed  to  urge  their  ease  now,  they  should 
make  up  their  minds  cautiously  as  to  what  they  ought  to  demand* 
In  doing  this,  they  may  be  assured  that  their  strength  lies  in 
imoderation  and  in  reason ;  and  that  the  slightest  approach  to* 
wards  the  adoption  of  the  visionary  projects  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  have  sometimes  made  the  very  word  reform 
di^usting,  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  their  claim.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  remedy 
at  which  they  should  aim. 

\.  In  the  counties^  evetY  existing  right  ought  to  be  left  untouch* 
ed.  In  giving  the  franchise  to  others,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
taking  it  from  those  who  already  have  it.  The  more  who  have 
it  the  better.  And  there  is  no  sense  in  creating  the  obstacle 
which  always  arises  when  existing  rights  are  proposed  to  be 
destroyed.  Many  people  have  a  great  dislike  at  what  are  called 
the  paper  votes ;  t.  e.  the  votes  that  are  manufactured  by  convey- 
ances without  any  real  property.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  are 
the  best  votes  in  the  country.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
accessible  to  those  who  are  not  landed  proprietors.  They  cer- 
tainly throw  great  power  into  the  hands  of  these  proprietors; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  natural  consequetices  of  property ;  and  they 
admit  of  being  well  distributed  as  easily  as  ill.  Accordingly, 
these  parchment  Barons  are,  politically,  the  best  Barons  in  Scot- 
land. 

Every  thing  that  is  being  let  alone,  the  first  thing  to  be  intro* 
duced  is  a  proper  qualification.  What  this  ought  to  be,  will 
require  great  deliberation  and  some  enquiry.  But  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  our  present  object  does  not  lead  us  to  discuss.  We 
cannot  be  worse  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  be  a  prodigious  gain, 
though  our  new  qualification  should  be  set  as  high  at  its  zero  as 
the  highest  that  exists  in  the  empire.  This,  however,  would  give 
no  permanent  satisfaction,  and  therefore  any  change  that  is  to 
be  introduced  should  rest  on  some  solid  and  rational  principle. 
Usage,  and  a  tinge  of  feudal  prejudice,  have  made  many  reason- 
ing persons  incapable  of  fancying  any  basis  for  the  franchise 
except  land.     But  it  seems  very  difficult  to  justify  this  on 
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common  sense.  Why  shoald  a  person  be  allowed  to  assist  in 
electing  a  member  of  Parliament  becanse  he  has  an  estate  worth 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  this  permission  be  denied  to  one  who 
has  a  million  of  pounds  in  money  ?  The  one  man's  wealth  being 
in  earth,  the  other's  in  gold,  seems  to  be  a  very  odd  reason  for  the 
difference.  Personal  property  is  as  valuable,  and  has  as  much 
interest  in  the  state,  as  real.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  the  thing  is, 
that  wealth  ought  to  be  the  basis,  without  taking  any  account  of 
the  form  it  appears  in,  and  that  payment  of  taxes  ought  to  be  the 
evidence  of  its  existence.  But  these  are  matters  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose.  We  must  not  lose  all  the  substance  for  the 
best  theory.  All  that  we  have  to  urge  now,  is,  that  some  qua- 
lification or  other  should  be  introduced  which  shall  have  the  effect 
of  admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  rank  of  society^  and  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  rank.  Whether  the  probable  possession  of 
this  intelligence  is  to  be  inferred,  as  heretofore,  from  land  alone, 
or  from  any  other  species  of  wealth,  or  from  contribution  by 
taxes  to  the  State,  L.5  a-year  would  not  be  too  low,  and  any 
Jthing  beyond  L.IO  a-year  would  be  too  high. 

The  qualification  being  fixed,  the  only  thing  that  remains  is 
to  let  in  the  qualified  persons.  They  would  vote  along  witli  those 
who  are  already  qualified,  or  may  choose  to  become  so  under  the 
existing  system.  The  qualification  arising  from  real  property 
must  be  made  to  attach  to  the  ownership  of  houses,  without 
which,  indeed,  nothing  effectual  can  be  done.  And  therefore 
whenever  there  was  a  town  not  comprehended  within  the  sixty- 
jsix  Hoyal  Burghs^  it  would  form  a  part  of  the  county; — ^a  wo- 
ful  proposal,  no  doubt,  for  the  country  gentleman,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Things  cannot  last 
as  they  are ;  and  the  more  gracefully  they  are  changed  the  better. 

2.  For'the  Royal  Burghs  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding ; — 
either  to  let  the  magistrates  continue  to  elect  by  delegates,  but 
to  make  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy  depend  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  to  leave  the  municipal  structure  of  the  towns  as  it  is,  but 
to  throw  the  election  of  the  member  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  persons  having  the  new  qualification.  Some  will  be  disposed 
to  prefer  the  first  of  these  sphemes,  because  it  implies  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  the  burghs,  which  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  people  have  very  deep  feelings,  justified  by  intolerable  grie- 
vances. But  the  wiser  resolution,  with  reference  purely  to  the 
representation,  is  clearly  to  adopt  the  other  course.  In  the^r^^ 
place,  to  connect  the  reform  of  the  representation  with  the 
reform  of  the  burghs,  is  to  obstruct  a  very  simple  case  by  one 
which  may  easily  be  made  extremely  complicated ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  even  though  the  magistrates  were  to  be  properly 
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appointed)  no  system  of  representation  can  ever  be  good  which 
withdraws  the  direct  election  of  the  member  from  the  people^ 
and  vests  it  in  any  interposed  body.  Delegates  in  every  shape  are 
bad.  The  tme  coarse  is,  to  fix  on  the  qualification,  and  then  to 
let  the  qualified  persons  meet  the  proposed  representative' face 
to  face. 

The  qualification  for  towns  would  probably  require  to  be  some- 
what different  from  that  for  counties.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
higher;  and  if  it  did  not  include  a  certain  description  of  tenants, 
it  would  exclude  large  classes  of  the  wealthy  and  best  educated 
persons.  Edinburgh  stands  clear  of  all  connexion  with  other 
burghs.  But  where  four  or  five  of  them  are  united,  it  has  some- 
times been  stated  as  a  difficulty,  that  except  by  delegates,  they 
could  not  be  brought  together  to  elect.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  at  all.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  qualified  persons 
should  vote  at  any  of  the  burghs  that  they  pleased,  and  th0 
tesult  would  be  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  votes,  when  col- 
lected and  examined.  The  small  places  will,  probably,  insist 
that  the  election  shall  depend,  not  on  the  majority  of  individual 
votes  all  over  each  class  of  burghs,  but  on  the  majority  of  burghs ; 
because  this  would  throw  as  much  power  into  the  bands  of  the 
most  insignificant  place  as  into  the  hands  of  the  most  important; 
But  yielding  to  this  would  exhibit  liie  spectacle  of  a  member 
who  was  chosen  by  three  hundred  people,  componng  three 
burghs  of  a  hundred  votes  each,  although  he  were  rejected  by 
ten  thousand  who  happened  to  live  in  one  place.  Each  class  of 
burghs  should  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  if  they  formed  one  town^ 
which  had  the  privilege  of  voting  at  a  variety  of  spots.  It  is  the 
average  mind  of  the  whole  that  ought  to  prevail. 

The  safety  and  the  advantages  of  these  reforms  can  be  doubted 
by  no  sensible  man,  who  either  respects  the  constitution  or  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  system  which  does  not  merely  work  well 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  which  works  so  well  that 
the'  government  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  single  year  with- 
out it.  The  Scotch  have  never  been  tried  with  it ;  but  if  it  be 
safe  and  beneficial  any  where  else,  it  must  be  more  safe  with  the 
people  who  are  most  cautious  and  educated,  and  more  beneficial 
for  those  whose  public  character  has  hitherto  been  depressed  by 
systematic  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty-five  years  since  they  were  trusted  with  even  the 
election  of  their  own  Commissioners  of  Police ;  and  the  first 
recognition  for  this  purpose  of  numerous  classes  of  voters,  be- 
ginning at  I..  10  a-year,  was  only  yielded  with  a  grudge,  and 
with  many  a  demonstration  that  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but 
disorder  and  riot.   It  was  within  a  still  shorter  period  that  they 
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W9r0  B]low#d  to  act  as  jurymen  in  ciFil  causes ;  and  this  also  was 
f^\y  conceded  vitb  great  alarm.  Many  other  inferior  points 
liave  been  gradually  obtained;  all  tending  to  liberate  the  people 
from  thai  detestable  system  of  distrust  and  insignificance  in 
wbii^b  tbey  used  to  be  Kept.  If  we  bad  wished  for  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  these  fears,  we  could  scarcely  have  got  a  better 
one  than  what  is  afforded  by  appealing  to  the  results  of  these 
e^perimanta.  They  have  not  merely  succeeded,  bat  they  have 
fueoeeded  with  a  degree  of  facility  and  quietness,  which  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  its  being 
fuUy  prepared  far  the  exeroise  of  still  higher  rights. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  which  these  rights  could  be 
assorted  with  better  reason.  Not  merely  because  the  people  are 
powerful,  but  because  their  power  is  founded  on  knowledge  and 
right  feelings*  The  case  of  the  Scotch  representation  is  in  itself  so 

Efoetly  dear,  that  were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  call  for  reform  in 
gland,  we  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  amendment  being  con- 
Mded.  The  outcry  that  will  be  raised  by  our  own  corporation 
nf  elefitors,  thongh  it  may  probably  be  the  loudest,  is  to  be  utterly 
disffgrnrded.  The  whole  of  our  representatives  voting  gainst 
increasing  the  number  of  their  constituents,  would  only  be  a 
'ptofmt  commentary  on  the  system  that  returns  them.  But  though 
wr  only  hope,  on  the  whole,  is  from  England,  we  are  exposed 
to  two  risks  from  that  quarter,-^one  arising  from  the  enemies  of 
English  reform  being  anxious  to  resist  a  precedent, — the  other 
from  its  friends  being  lukewarm  about  any  improvement  which 
dees  not  apply  exactly  to  themselves. 

The  friends  of  Scotland,  however,  must  do  their  own  duty. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  people  are  pleased,  they  have  only  to  con- 
tinue silent.  If  they  be  displeased,  they  must  employ  the  ordi- 
navy  means  by  which  redress  of  grievances  is  obtained.  The 
ledvess  of  this  one  is  no  party  measure.  It  is  the  case,  of  coursci 
of  all  those  whose  general  principles  incline  them  to  the  popular 
Mde.  But  still  more  is  it  the  case  of  him  who  pirofessea  to  be  a 
lover  of  peace,T— who  must  know  that  there  will  he  no  pe^e  in 
these  realms  until  the  restless  and  wearisome  projects  of  the 
visionary  are  put  down,  by  some  change  which  shall  destroy 
the  abuses  from  which  they  derive  their  dangerousness ;-— <tf 
him  whose  rule  it  is  to  streogthen  the  hands  of  governn^nt,^— 
which  he  can  never  do  by  depriving  government  of  the  public 
co*operation ; — and  of  him  who  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the 
monarchy, — ^which  he  must  be  blind  indeed  if,  in  these  timesy 
he  does  not  see  cannot  be  more  effectually  undermined  thsm  by 
letting  the  people  grow  in  number  and  id  sense,  but  always  with  a 
jpst  gmdge  at  their  condition.  There  are  only  three  sorts  of  people 
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whose  case  it  is  not ; — ^the  fool,  who  holds  the  coBstitution  itself 
to  be  a  grievance ;  the  demagogue)  whose  vocation  enda  with. 
the  removal  of  popular  discontents;  and  the  forlorn  elector, 
who  looks  at  his  twelve  children^  and  would  like  to  have  all  that 
is  going  to  himself.  With  these  exceptions,  this  is  the  case  of 
every  man  who  wishes  Scotland  to  be  respectable,  and  publio 
affairs  to  have  the  benefit  of  Its  people's  reason. 

We  must  warn  our  countrymen,  however,  not  to  stir  this  quea* 
tion  at  all,  unless  they  be  resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions  for  its  accomplishment.  Nothing  is  so  injurioua 
to  a  claim  of  this  kind  as  a  shortlived  ebullition.  It  is  the  best 
evidence  that  those  who  urge  it,  think  it  groundless  or  unim« 
portant.  The  excitement  of  a  few  public  meetings,  and  a  few 
petitions,  is  soon  over,  and  soon  forgotten.  They  are  powerful 
eDgines  ;  but  they  require  management.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
without  concert  ;-^— without  the  press ; — without  moderation  ;•— 
and  above  all,  without  perseverance.  It  is  only  by  repeated 
movements,  that  deep  impressions  are  produced  on  the  pttblie 
mind.  It  is  not  by  a  single  blow,  however  judiciously  aimed  ot 
saccessfully  struck, — ^but  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
assault  Those  who  undertake  a  public  cause,  ought  to  remem^ 
ber,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it  took  above  a  hundred 
years  to  convince  the  most  intelligent  nation  upon  earth,  that 
religious  persecution  could  never  benefit  the  persecutor ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade,  thirty  years  w6re  spent  in 
discussion,  before  a  senate  of  enlightened  Christians  could  be  in«* 
doced  to  act  on  the  conviction,  that  man- stealing,  torture,  and 
murder,  could  never  be  lawful  or  expedient.  They  ought,  there* 
fore,  to  reflect  before  they  begin.  They  ought  to  summon  up  a 
spirit  of  determination  worthy  of  the  object ;  and  to  go  on,  if 
they  move  at  all,  under  the  conviction,  that  to  let  their  cause  rest 
is  only  apathy,  but  that  to  let  it  be  lost  from  inertness  is  treason. 
If  the  people  of  Scotland  be  true  to  themselves,  the  result  is  cer*' 
tain.  Whether  the  triumph  be  witnessed  in  our  day  or  not,  is  a 
different  and  inferior  question.  By  energy  and  union  it  certainljr 
might.  Far  greater,  and  far  more  hopeless  measures  have,  after 
it  has  been  made  plain  that  they  were  never  to  be  abandoned^ 
succeeded  in  a  moment,  and  even  when  the  expectations  of  their 
friends  were  lowest.  The  result  does  not  depend  on  the  enemies, 
but  on  the  friends,  of  the  measure.  If  the  excluded  be  firm  and 
wise,  they  have  no  enemies  to  fear. 
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Art.  XL — TTie  National  Library.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  by  John 
Galt,  Esq.     12mo.     London :  1830. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  many  works  which  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished in  imitation,  or  apparent  imitation,  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Of  these,  Dr  Lardner's  Cychptsdia  is  by  mnch  the  most  yalu- 
able,  and  the  most  recommended  by  distinguished  assistance, 
scientific  and  literary.  Considered  as  bookselling  speculations, 
they  may  all  be  allowed  to  be  moderately  priced ;  but  in  this  most 
essential  recommendation  they  are  still  greatly  excelled  by  the 
Libraries  of  the  Society. 

•  This  quality  is  really  so  material  a  requisite  in  such  publica- 
tions, that  nothing  can  supply  its  place.  The  Society  originally 
bent  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  important  task  of  bringing 
down  the  enormous  price  of  books,  which  was  by  degrees  con- 
fining the  use  of  them  more  and  more  to  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  in  easy  circumstances.  Writiiogs  of  an  original 
cast,  and  of  extraordinary  genius,  it  was  impossible,  at  least  un- 
til most  extensive  circulation  could  be  obtained,  to  publish  at 
such  very  small  cost  as  those  of  the  Society  are  sold  at.  Six- 
pence only  for  as  much  matter  as  would  fill  a  hundred  pages  of 
a  common  volume,  with  a  number  of  excellent  engravings,  was 
plainly  out  of  the  question,  if  high  prices  were  to  be  paid  for 
original  genius,  or  learning  of  the  first  order.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  such  books  to  be  extremely  cheap,  but,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  therefore,  of  a  kind  which  many  men  may  be  able  to 
write,  as  well  as  all  to  read.  The  immense  circulation  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand,  may  now  have  enabled  the  Society  to 
extend  its  remuneration  greatly  to  authors.  Its  maps,  too,  are 
extensively  circulated,  and  certainly  of  a  very  rare  excellence,  as 
well  in  the  composition  as  in  the  execution.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  such  books  as  manyof  the  volumes  forming  the  Libraries,  both 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge^  and  ihe  Family  Library^  might  be  com- 
posed by  a  variety  of  literary  men;  and  that,  consequently,  compe- 
tition must  be  fatal  to  any  one  of  this  sort  not  sold  at  the  lowest 
price  possible.  This  applies  in  an  especial  manner  to  works  pub- 
lished by  individuals.  Those  of  the  Society  must  always  have  a 
material  advantage,  from  being  revised  by  many  eminent  men 
of  science  and  letters,  which  gives  a  security  agaii;st  errors, 
and  even  against  omissions,  not  attainable  by  the  works  of  un- 
aided individuals.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Society's  Trea- 
tises will  always  be  higher,  and  therefore  competition  will  be 
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less  hurtful  to  them.  Yet^  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that^  notwith- 
standing this  very  material  advantage,  they  are  incomparably 
cheaper  than  any  brought  out  by  the  common  publishers.  They 
are  much  cheaper  than  Mr  Murray's — ^in  other  respects  a  very 
excellent  and  always  entertaining,  if  not  always  instructive  mis- 
cellany. They  bear  an  equal  preference,  in  point  of  price,  over 
the  new  publication  of  Mr  Colburn,  of  which  the  volume  before 
us  is  the  commencement. 

These  remarks  are  forced  from  us  by  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject.  It  is  the  very  use  of  such  works,  to  be  of  easy 
access  to  all  purses,  and  consequently  of  unlimited  circulation* 
They  must  comply  with  this  requisite  to  be  permanent  favour- 
ites, or  even  to  succeed  long  with  the  public ;  for  other  book? 
sellers,  and  other  writers,  can  so  easily  take  up  the  same  kind 
of  works,  that  they  will  inevitably  undersell  them,  until  the 
lowest  price  be  reached.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  at  all  cha- 
racteristic in  either  Mr  Murray's  or  Mr  Colburn's  Library. 
The  works  are  connected  together  by  no  tie ;  they  fall  under  no 
|)articular  class  or  arrangement ;  they  are  merely  a  succession  of 
60  many  books  of  a  certain  size  and  price ; — that  is  all  they  have 
in  common,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  other  sets  of  separate 
books.  Their  titles  are  extremely  little  applicable  as  descriptions 

of  their  nature.  ^   ^      . 

Another  remark  we  must  be  allowed  to  add,  because  it  is  of 
essential  importance.  The  Society  intended  its  books  for  the  bor 
nefit — the  solid  use — the  substantial  profit—  of  the  community ; 
—in  a  word,  for  their  instruction  and  their  improvement.  To 
communicate  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  real  value,  was 
their  primary  design;  to  this  entertainment  was  subsidiary— 
accordingly,  the'  Entertaining  Library  conveys  as  much  enter- 
tainment only  as  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  instruction,  by 
conveying  useful  knowledge  too.  The  imitative  works  to  which 
the  Society's  have  furnished  the  example,  excepting  Dr  Lardner's 
Cydopcsdiaj  all  depart  widely  in  this  great  particular  from  their 
original.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  the  great  instruction  to 
be  derived  by  the  people  from  reading  the  Lives  of  Napoleon 
or  of  Lord  Byron,  especially  as  no  pains  are  taken  to  read  use- 
ful moral  lessons  by  the  writers,  in  the  progress  of  their  narra- 
tives. The  Society  never  otoits  a  single  occasion  to  give  the 
practical  improvement,  the  useful  reflections,  suggested  by,  or 
which  can,  by  some  stretch,  be  connected  with,  tlie  more  amu- 
sing parts  of  its  treatises.  All  tends  to  instruction  in  its  trea- 
tises ;  in  those  of  the  other  Libraries,  which  adopt  the  name, 
but  widely  depart  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  amusement,  m 
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fiMyt  ialei  it  the  n&ain  objeet.  To  begin  a  National  Library  wiih 
l4<Mrd  Byron's  Life,  argues  a  determination  to  consult  only  the 
taste  and  fashion  of  the  times.  These  might,  indeed,  have  been 
taken  advantage  of,  for  important  purposes ;  and  under  the  cloak 
of  a  popular  biography,  some  useful  matter,  some  wholesome 
truths,  might  wdl  have  been  recorded,  and  widely  disseminated. 
But  a  perusal  of  Mr  Gait's  work  obliges  us  to  say,  that  no  such 
considerate  and  instructiye  course  has  been  pursued  by  him. 

As  Mr  Golbnrn  ia  ad  active  and  very  enterprising  man,  to 
whom  literature  is  under  considerable  obligations ;  and  aa  Mr 
Oleig  is  a  very  respectable  writer,  we  are  willing  to  hope  that 
they  will  both  believe  us  when  we  state  our  good  wishes  towards 
their  project,  and  our  hopes  that  the  observations  we  are  making 
may  minister  towards  its  success.  It  is  really  our  purpeae  to 
further  that  object,  by  improving  both  the  ezeeutioQ  and  %hm  plan* 
We  must  therefore  be  allowed,  on  behalf  ef  aU  the  moat  if^pto- 
v^  priaciplea  of  good  taste^  all  iha  sauadeali  eanons  ef  mtieMm, 
nay,  the  rules  of  tlie  EngHsb  kaguage^  and  even  ^  ordinary 
grammar,  to  enter  eiur  nrD^test  i^ainst  the  vammxat  of  writing 
which  Mr  Gait  has  thought  fit  to  raopt*  He  ia  favourably  known 
as  a  novelist  of  a  certain  cfawa;  but  he  is  atrangely  noslakeii  if 
lie  thinks  himself  of  sndi  consideration  in  the  republic  of  letters^ 
as  to  entitle  him  to  make  himself  a  dictator  owet  language,  or 
rather  sultan  of  the  Dictionary.  His  eompoeition  is  often  a  wild 
misiture  of  absurd  and  inoDngmoos  images^— hia  language  a 
preposterous  medley  of  old  words  used  in  new  senses,  and  new 
words  coined  without  either  the  warrant  of  necessity,  etymology, 
analogy,  or  harmony.  His  book  is  in  other  respects  liaUe  to 
censure ;  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  detail* 
ed  criticism ;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed  it  at  all,  except  as 
forming  the  initial  part  of  a  publicatmn  calling  itself  Natumeim 
This  requires  of  us  that  we  should  guard  the  public  taate  from 
any  chance  of  contamination  that  might  arise  from  the  cireula* 
tionof  such  aproduction;  and  the  more  so,  that  it  has  been  lauded 
by  some  as  a  rare  specimen  of  bi<^^phical  skill  and  mast«4y 
composition.  These  praises  are  not  more  ludicrous  than  its  own 
pretensions.  We  leave  it  and  its  eulogists  to  the  ridicule  that 
must  ever  attach  to  the  signal  failure  of  overweening  okdaM^ 
and  to  literary  encomiums  l^stowed  on  the  palpable  tnmsgreaaan 
of  literary  rules. 
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Art.  XII. — 1.  Transhtionsffom  the  Oerman  /  cmd  Oriffinai  P&mi^ 
Bj  Lord  Fba.ncis  Leteson  Gower.  8vo.  London :  18ft4U 

2.  Faust^  a  Drama^  by  GoetUe  ;  vnth  Translations  from  (he 
German.  By  Lord  F.  L.  Gower.  2d  e^it.  2  vols.  8vo«  Lorn* 
don:  1825. 

3.  WaUmsteirCs  Camp^fiom  the  Oerman  ;  and  Original  Famim 
8to*    By  Lord  F.  In  Gowsb*  London  :  1830. 

f1^H£  e^etrettt^s  of  life,  Iiigb  and  lotr,  are  more  likely  tcr  ecM^ 
^  prise  close  resemblances  m  vrfaat  form  reitUy  fhe  tooet 
important  partiealars  of  hnmati  eharacter  and  eondo^,-  tbittt  tt&f 
other  porticm  of  tbe  commonity.  Tbere  is  a&^  nincb,  and  mittrif 
the  same,  danger  in  being  above  opinion  as  below  it— ^in  rttAAtxg 
a  sngar-^and- water  edacaiion,  as  m  receiving  none  at  all-^ln  ffae 
Irnmotirs  wbicb  follow  from  being  nnderworked,  overfed^  tntA 
from  ftdse  indttlgetices,  as  in  the  feverish  e:thanstion  that  accomi^ 
pafries  overwork,  underfeeding,  and  neglect  Oner  of  fhe  tmdtt 
evils  to  which  these  e:ttremes  are  alike  exposed,  and  from  which, 
one  way  or  another,  they  suffer  almost  eqaally,  is  the  watrf  tt 
strre  regalar  employment.  The  difiStctilty,  whidk  l!he  greai  mnst 
frequently  experience  in  jfinding  themselves  in  occupation,  maj^ 
be  conceived  by  the  envy  with  which  such  a  man  even  as  0r 
Johnson  looked  on  persons  who  were  brought  np  to  a  professfoitf. 
Pride,  Young  says,  was  not  made  for  man  ;1[eisure,  we  fear^  c|uitt 
ifai  little.    Notwithstanding  Fox's  favourite  fines, 

^  How  various  his  employments  whott  tke  werki 
Calls  idle^  and  who  justly,  in  retiun, 
Esteems  that  busy  world  aa  idler  tooy' 

our  race  is  not  suflSciently  aerial  to  le&d  a  gay  uncankeTefd  fife 
« under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  botrgh.^  The  undertaking" 
of  our  fine  gentlemen  to  make  a  bn&onesd  of  pleasure,  answers' 
mueh  worse,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  than  the  opposite  experi- 
ment of  the  industrious  classes  how  far  d  pleasure  may  he  ttOidef 
of  hnsiness.  The  misery  of  cotijt^ating  that  f erb  mmyer^ 
ftrough  any  one  of  its  htmdred  moods,  and  the  apparent  nnpO's*- 
lAbSity  of  proving  tho  great  vulgar,  or  the  smaB^  with  t^ 
spectabie  amusementsr,  must  d&pose  a  reasonable  person  to' look: 
with  mfuch  compiacency  ott  every  attempt  made  by  members  of 
either  c^s  to  extend  theiri^phere  of  innocent  enjoyment.  Suf- 
fieSent  numbers  for  all  the  Waste  purposes  of  life,  are  sure  to  btf 
kilt  beMitfd.  There  are  enow  whom  edcrcation  ancf  citffizafion 
wiB  Mter  reach,  and  who,  eonsequently,  must  remain  In  the 
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station  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them,  either  the 
mere  figurante  figares,  or  the  beasts  of  burden  for  society, — ^the 
prey  for  its  sharpers,  or  company  for  its  fools.  Were  a  taste 
for  literature  to  be  valued  only  at  its  chance  of  affording  some 
protection  against  degrading  or  destructive  pleasures,. (the  bland- 
ishments of  the  gaming  table  and  the  public  house,)  it  could 
never,  even  whilst  thus  negatively  appreciated,  either  mount  too 
high,  or  descend  too  low.  The  cause  of  letters  must  gain  some- 
thing in  the  end.  In  the  meantime,  a  solid  advantage  is  gained 
to  a  still  better  cause ;  although  our  village  minstrels  should  fail 
to  give  us  any  strain  more  powerful  than  that  of  Bloomfield  and 
Clare,  or  although  Byron's  extinct  volcano  should  find,  in  the 
present  generation  of  noble  poets,  no  more  bright  and  burning, 
representative  than  scrawls  of  phosphorus  rubbed  into  a  sort  of 
glimmer  on  a  dark  wall. 

,  It  has  been  rumoured  lately,  on  high  bibliopolist  authority, 
that  the  irage  for  poetry  is  over.  If  verses  can  no  longer  be 
made  so  as  to  yield  a  remunerating  price,  professional  dealers  in 
them  will  tarn  their  intellectual  capital  into  some  other  line  of 
business,  and  amateurs,  who  can  sdford  to  print,  although  the 
gentle  reader,  and  still  more  gentle  purchaser,  may  not  be  forth- 
coming, will  have  Parnassus  entirely  to  themselves.  Notwith- 
standing any  sneaking  kindness  we  may  feel  for  ^  the  mob  of 
*  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,'  and  who  have  married  them- 
sdvesto  immortal  verse  for  love,  and  not  for  money,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  merely  starving  out  one's  competitors  is  not  the 
most  flattering  species  of  success,  if  success  can  be  predicated 
in  a  case  where,  by  the  supposition,  the  artists  have  withdrawn, 
and  the  public  are  become  indifferent.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
evident  that  no  great  stream  of  national  taste  can  suddenly 
change  its  channel  without  occasioning  terrible  distress.  Con- 
i^denng  what  extensive  manufactories  of  rhyme  had  been  now, 
for  many  years,  successfully  established  throughout  the  realm, 
and  how  completely  ^  the  inspiration  and  the  poet's  dream'  were 
become  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  on  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  supposed  caprice  of 
fashion*.  What  a  loss  to  unlucky  publishers,  whose  floors,  are 
creaking  under  waste  editions  of  condemned  authors  ! — what  a 
mournful  prospect  to  veteran  bards,  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
without  warning,  to  be  thus  suddenly  thrown  out  of  respectable 
employment ! — what  an  embarrassment,  as  well  as  disappoint* 
ment,  to  prudent  fathers,  and  sanguine  sisters,  where  the  hopes 
of  a  whole  family  may  have  hung  on  the  youthful  genius  whom 
they  were  bringing  up  a  poet ! — especially,  since  most  other  pror 
fessions  are  already  overflowing ;  not  to  mention  that  the  spoiled 
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children  of  the  Muses  lie  under  a  traditional  suspicion  of  not 
being  easily  convertible  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  prose.  How- 
ever, the  evil*  is  temporary  only,  and  we  must  struggle  through 


*  Locke's  spirit  will  rejoice  in  this  news.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  no- 
tion of  a  poet  from  Lord  Rochester,  and  to  have  dreaded  the  thoughts  of 
one  in  a  republic  or  private  house,  as  much  as  could  be  ever  done  by  either 
Plato  or  Lord  Burleigh.  His  admiration  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  com- 
pared with  whom,  he  says  *  all  our  English  poets,  except  Milton,  have 
been  mere  ballad  makers,*  does  not  entitle  his  opinion,  on  the  point  of 
poetry  itself,  to  much  respect.  It  might  also  have  been  hoped,  that  his 
suggestion  in  behalf  of  a  philosophic  poem  on  the  natural  history  of  the  uni- 
verse would  have  inclined  him  to  more  forbearance.  Whilst  we  think  that 
he  underrates  the  proficiency  that  pains-taking,  without  any  genius,  may 
give,  we  quite  agree  that  the  crop  thus  got  is  not  worth  the  expenses  of 
coltivation.  It  is  wine  made  of  out-of-doors  grapes  in  England.  We  are 
equally  satisfied,  that  a  boyhood  passed  over  a  Gradus  ad  Partiassumy  and 
metrical  canons,  is  the  surest  way  to  secure  having  no  crop  at  all.  *  If  he 
has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  to 
torment  a  child,  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which  never  can  succeed ; 
and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that 
the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks 
the  parents  should  labour  to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  as  much  as  may 
he ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet, 
whodoesnot  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  and  business ; 
which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of  th^  case,  for  if  he  proves  a  successful  rhymer, 
and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what 
company  and  places  he  is  like  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too ; 
for  it  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mioes  of  gold  or  silver 
in  Parnassus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing 
they  have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  to- 
gether^ are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates  almost  constantly 
go  away  losers ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their 
whole  estates,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them.  If,  therefore,  you  would  not 
have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the  sparks 
could  not  relish  their  wine,  nor  know  how  to  pass  an  afternoon  idly  ;  if 
you  would  not  have  him  to  waste  his  time  and  estate  to  divert  others,  and 
contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him  by  his  ancestors,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
much  care  he  should  be  a  poet,  or  that  his  schoolmaster  should  enter  him 
in  versifying.  But  yet,  if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in 
his  son,  and  that  the  study  of  it  would  raise  his  fancy  and  parts,  he  must 
needs  yet  confess,  that,  to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  his  own,  in  a  lan- 
gnage  that  is  not  his  own.  And  he,  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  English 
poetry,  would  >  not,  I  guess,  think  the  way  to  it  were  to  make  his  first 
essays  in  Latin  verses.'—- 7%ot^Ato  concerning  Bducatian. 
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it  as  we  can.  We  pity  most  the  liberal  bookBdlers  who  have 
speculated  deeply  in  the  three  per  cents  of  poetry^  and  are  lai|^e 
holders  of  a  stock  which  will  never  charm  ^  the  leathern  ears  of 
*  stockbrokers  or  Jews.'  For  the  poets  thus  discountenanced, 
posterity  will  perhaps  have  little  reason  to  regret  the  strangling 
of  our  ^  miite  inglorious  MUtons,'  the  ebb  and  flow  of  whose 
imagination  is  duly  regulated  according  as  their  gcddeii  oonplets 
are  at  a  discount  or  a  premium  in  the  London  market.     Let  a 

E>et  arouse  us  from  our  sleep  again,  as  with  the  first  startij^a  of 
ranksome  Hall,  and  we  shall  not  fear. 

In  case  the  above  complaint  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
poetry  should  be  duly  verified  by  appropriate  returns  to  parlia- 
ment, specifying  the  amount  of  the  different  sorts  of  verse  become 
unsaleable,  ana  distinguishing  the  cases  of  the  supernumerary 
writers  necessarily  discharged,  tender  compaesioii  for  tlmr  poorer 
brethren  may  move  some  one  of  oar  noUe  versifieators  to  pro- 
pose in  Uteir  behalf  a  mitigated  farm  of  compensatieny  soeb  as 
putting  them  on  a  list  of  deputy  er  supplemental  Imtreti^j  or 
employing  them  under  a  vote  of  credit  upon  a  public  weirk — as 
some  great  national  poem.  Should  Lord  Lereson  Gower  pro- 
pose a  grant  of  public  money  for  this  purpose,  the  most  waste- 
ful application  hitherto  recc^nised,  of  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
compensation,  will  scarcely  cover  the  supposed  emergency*  The 
nation  has  been  as  yet  only  required  to  indenmify  the  most  vest^ 
ed  interests  when  ruined  by  express  enaetme&t.  Now,admirabiy 
calculated  as  have  been  the  tactics  of  recent  peUcics  t&  destroy 
all  romantic  enthusaasm  about  publie  mea^  andkwemg  aeibe 
system  must  undeniably  be  fomd  where  all  moral  amdhttelleet^ 
ual  pre-eminence,  or  even  independence,  seems  au  esrc^usiofr, 
it  will  never  do,  whilst  Lord  Leveson,  himself  a  minister,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  our  poetical  volunteers,  to  hold  £bat 
government  is  officially  responsible  for  any  prosaic  tendency  in 
our  age. 

Whether  the  amateurs  are  not  themselvea  called  upMi  indi* 
vidually  to  do  something  handsome  on  nxtoh  a  erisw,  is  m  differ-* 
ent  questioD  '^  were  it  only  to  mark  their  sens»  of  the  liberality 
with  which  ^y  have  always  beeu  at  ottee  wdeemed  kilo  the 
republic  of  letters.  Most  professions  are  guarded  ess  siriett  ttftn 
nopolies,  and  are  characterised  by  a  feverish  jesdousy  of  hoii^o- 
rary  members.  The  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  hare  done 
their  best  to  put  down  interlopers  by  positive  prohibition. 
Brokers  combine  against  a  Btranger,  from  tU  moment  Be  enters 
mto  the  auction  room*  The  lossea  of  a  geatlemim  farmor  are  a 
fafvourite  jest  for  his  whole  neighbouirhoodv  This  ie  noi  always 
mere  selfishness ;.  a4  leae^  mei  peettwury  BoMriiiwitWh    Brgnkif 
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pmetitioiierfl  dislike  to  havd  their  mystery  io^Bdedi  and  their 
learaiog  cheapened  down  to  a  holiday  aesomplishment, — a  loun- 
ging pursuit,  which  inay  be  taken  np  iad  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  In 
adtUtion  to  these  objections,  wealth  is  viewed  by  many  with  an 
ignorant,  and  almost  proseviidng  enry.  There  are  cynics  who  ap« 
pear  to  derive  a  eort  «f  consolation  from  the  supposition  that  its 
shallow  and  tmttm  advantages  are  utterly  incompatible  with  any 
proeesa  iuid«r  which  great  endowmenta»  and  great  qualities,  are 
fonafld.  StuUUiam  patiufOur  cpes^  is  a  diiqualificalion  whieh  the 
ridb  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  master.  This  feeling  is  <mly  an- 
other form  of  the  malicious  satisfaction  with  wh^h  sooie  reli- 
gionists have  brooded  over  the  difficulty  *  of  going  to  heaven  in 

*  a  coach.' 

Men  of  letters  are  fortunately  distinguished  by  the  fact^  that 
the  descent  of  patrician  competitors,  from  time  to  time^  into 
thdr  arena,  has  called  forth  none  of  this  sour  exclusive  spirit. 
Plebeian  genius,  though  dependent  now  on  its  new  patron,  the 
puUie  only,  seems  still  to  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
days  when  the  dedication  o(  a  work  was  more  profitable  than 
the  copyright  of  the  work  itself.     Pope's  spiteful  forgery  of 

*  VerMs  hf  a  Gentleman  qf  Quality  is  almost  the  only  exosp- 
tion;  whilst  even  he  pretendid  to  believe  that  Granville's  Myra 
would  live  as  long  as  his  own  Belinda*  Notwithstanding  the 
lecture  which  Lord  Wilton  haa  lately  read  us  ungrateful  com- 
moners^ the  real  risk  of  his  order  is  still  all  the  other  way.  Our 
modem  Pisos  want  a  Hwraee^  even  in  these  critical  tisses,  to  tell 
themt  that  the  evil  of  their  situBtion  is  much  more  that  ef  beii^r 
Hsade  ridiculous  by  absurd  flattery,  than  thai  of  bessg  calumni- 
ated by  unjust  severity.  Roscommon  has  indeed  lind  down  a 
savage  canon  to  the  contrary,  on  whidi,  however,  no  age  ever 
acted.  He  presumed  too  much  on  his  *  unspotted  bays,'  and 
might  have  himself  accompanied  the  greater  part  of  his  writings 
to  the  stake,  were  any  authority  to  be  found  for  the  solemn 
notice  which  he  serves  upon  the  English  peerage^  that,  <  dege- 
^  nerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race.* 

<  I  ftly,  from  my  %oxly  uahsppy  men 
Conpeli'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen ; 
Who  mu8t»  like  lawyeFSx  either  starve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  oi  wrong,  where  guineas  lead : 
But  you,  FompiHan^  wealthy,  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares. 
Let  no  vain  h(^  your  easy  mind  ssdace, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  whUieiit  ezeaseu' 

Now  oitt  nobtfity  never  have  been  suljeet  to  these  meqnat 
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terms,  and  set  down  to  write,  as  it  were,  with  a  halter  round 
their  necks.    Any  such  distinction  might  be  reasonable  enough, 
were  bread  the  only  want  of  man  in  his  mortal  state.     Unfor- 
tunately, according  to  our  original  proposition,  all  are  equally 
in  want  of  amusement;  and  the  amusing  either  others  or  our- 
selves, whom  prosperity  or  accident  have  rendered  unamusable, 
is  harder  work  than  breaking  stones  upon  any  road.   Most  per- 
sons, too,  would  gladly  acquire  some  sort  of  distinction  beyond 
that  which  wealth  and  title  (in  a  country  where  wealth  and  title 
are  become  too  common  to  answer  the  ends  of  vanity)  can  of 
themselves  bestow.   The  public  seem  to  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
agreed  to  take  this  good-natured  view  of  the  case.     Whilst 
every  thing  else  in  England  is  burdened  with  an  apprenticeship, 
more  or  less  tedious,  poetry  and  politics  have  been  considered 
to  be  exceptions.     They  have  been  left  as  a  sort  of  open  com- 
mon, where  those  whom  their  rank  excluded  from  the  drudgery 
of  professions,  and  long  preliminary  labour,  might  turn  loose 
their  imagination,  either  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  gallop  about, 
like  unbroken  colts,  without  an  object; — and  this  upon  a  gene- 
ral understanding,  always  liberally  construed,  that  these  <  Pom- 
^  pilian  heirs'  should  be  all  the  while  under  as  little  necessity  of 
rendering  rhyme  or  reason  in  explanation  of  such  their  proceed- 
ings, as  the  humblest  of  their  fellow- creatures. 
'    In  the  event  of  higher  aspirations  than  mere  amusement,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  ^  young  ambition's  ladder'  will  be  found 
much  easier  climbing,  than  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  temple  of 
the  muses.     The  poet  can  have  no  such  aids  and  appliances  as 
the  aristocratical  nature  of  our  habits  and  institutions  presents 
to  juvenile  politicians  of  noble  birth.     They  commence  their 
political  life  under  circumstances,  not  of  simple  equality,  but  of 
great  favour.     One  of  the  most  practical  purposes  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  understood  to  serve,  is  that  of  an  academy 
where  the  younger  scions  of  the  Upper  House  are  to  learn  the 
trade  of  statesmen.     Though  many  disadvantages  attend  the 
fact  of  parliament  being  the  fashion,  yet  the  general  system 
must  be  singularly  abused,  either  to  vanity,  interest,  or  spleen, 
before  the  public  observation  is  roused,  or  its  forbearance  ex- 
hausted, by  any  particular  example.    It  is  only  when  the  crowd 
of  idle  supernumeraries  seem  positively  to  embarrass  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship ;  or  on  some  flagrant  instance  of  family  jobbing, 
in  the  abuse  of  this  peculiar  patronage,  which  no  custom  can 
make  any  thing  but  a  public  trust ;  or  upon  a  personal  provo- 
cation, when  genius  is  stung  to  speak  its  mind  concerning  some 
silken  son  of  fortune,  who  is  in  the  course  of  being  ^  swathed, 
^  and  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator,'  that  the  general  de- 
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mand  for  reform  singles  out  for  indignation  any  individual  case 
of  this  description.  In  the  humbler  days  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ere  yet  *  its  infant  fortune  came  of  age,'  it  is  thought  to 
bave  been  under  great  obligations  to  its  incidental  alliance  with 
the  aristocracy  for  its  respectability  and  support.  This  is  an 
obligation  which  it  has  long  since  repaid,  and  with  usurious  in- 
terest too.  In  respect  of  poetry,  (their  other  privileged  amuse- 
ment,) it  is  also  very  clear,  from  the  history  of  letters,  that 
poets  have  done  as  much  for  the  great,  as  the  great  have  ever  done 
for  poets.  Among  the  troubadours,  and  in  our  own  early  lite- 
rature, (ushered  in  as  it  was  by  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  Sidney,) 
there  were  splendid  exceptions.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
least  acceptable  and  efficient  form  which  the  gratitude  or  muni- 
ficence of  the  great  ever  assumed  towards  either  poets  or  poetry 
itself,  was  the  method,  to  which  they  have  occasionally  had  re- 
coarse,  of  paying  them  in  kind.  The  notion,  once  circulated  in 
France,  that  poetry  was  indebted,  among  us,  for  its  successful 
cultivation,  to  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
more  especially  to  their  condescension  in  practising  the  same, 
is  a  pretension  quite  in  character  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
^  n  n'est  point  surprenant  que  la  poesie  soit  port6e  si  loin  chez 
^  cette  nation.  Les  premiers  seigneurs  ne  d6daignent  point  de  la 
^  cultiver.  My  Lord  Roscommon,  le  Due  de  Buckingham,  my 
*  Lord  Dorset,  et  plusieurs  autres  personnes,  n6es  dans  le  rang 
'  le  plus  61ev6,  ont  fait  des  ouvrages,  qui  6galent  les  beaux  mor- 
'  oeaux  des  grands  poetes.'    {Lettrea  Juives,) 

The  period  chosen  as  the  flourishing  era  illustrated  by  such 
incomparable  models,  is  decisive  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
obligation  with  which  our  literature  has,  in  this  respect,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  burdened.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  Frenchman 
Bhould  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  age  of  our  national  improve- 
ment must  be  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  French 
ioflaence  into  the  cabinets  of  our  authors.  How  Pope  was  be- 
trayed to  give  countenance  to  any  such  absurdity,  by  paraphra^- 
8ing  Horace's  prettiness  of  Grcecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepitj 
with  the  direct  statement,  that  an  analogous  efioct  was  produced 
upon  English  literature  by  French  models,  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible. 

*  We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms.' 

In  a  note,  he  further  explains  his  meaning,  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  about  this  time  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr  Godolphin, 
and  others,  together  with  Mr  Waller,  translated  the  Pompey  of 
Corneille,  and  ^  the  more  correct  French  poets  began  to  be  in 
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<  repotation.'  If  there  ifl  one  fact  more  certain  in  our  literary 
history  than  another,  it  is  the  (act,  that  the  courtiers  of  Charles 
the  Second  set  an  example  as  injurious  to  the  genius  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  English  people.  The  French  character,  and  colour 
which  they  gave  to  their  compositions,  never  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  the  more  free  principle  and  natural  movement  of 
our  great  vernacular  writers  under  Elissabeth,  James,  and  Charles 
the  First.  It  is  difficult,  on  any  other  supposition,  to  account  for 
the  subsequent  decay  of  poetical  invention,  and  the  dreary  waste 
that  Dodsley's  Collections,  and  our  Miscellanies,  spread  over  so 
long  a  period,  of  which  they  are  almost  the  standard  works* 
Authors,  apparently  aware  that  they  were  not,  as  Spenser  says, 
of  child  *  with  glorious  great  intent,'  refused  to  foster  and 
present  these  bantlings  as  their  own.  Ashamed  of  a  foreign 
and  mongrel  filiation,  they  stocked  with  them  these  repositories 
of  careless  literature, — the  foundling  hospitals  of  an  age  when  al- 
bums and  annuals  were  yet  unknown.  The  notion  that  our  litera- 
ture, for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  sterilized  by  these  unconge- 
nial ingredients,  which  we  wanted  the  power  to  assimilate  or 
displace,  seems  confirmed  by  the  new  burst  that  our  national 
poetry  has  made,  and  the  vigorous  leading  shoots  it  has  thrown 
forth,  in  our  own  time.  The  resurrection  of  English  poetry 
coincides,  to  a  day,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  conventional  sys- 
tem— that  worship  of  strange  gods,  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which 
had  been  imported  among  us  from  the  heathen,  by  Lord  Dorset 
and  his  fashionable  companions.  Precisely  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  replaced  the  models  of  home-growth,  and  of  older  date, 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  have  made  them  once  more  oracles  of 
our  belief,  have  we  also  found  in  them  the  inspiration  of  our 
genius. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  somebody  will 
try  to  give  us  a  play  of  the  old  English  school.  Translations  from 
the  kindred  school  of  Germany  ought  to  act  as  introductions,  sai 
lessons,  as  appeals.  Of  all  the  hopeless  attempts  that  ever 
entered  into  the  wit  of  man,  the  most  hopeless  surely  has  been 
the  attempt,  in  whatever  hands,  to  naturalize  the  French  drama 
on  English  soil.  The  enthusiasm  of  Napoleon  for  Corneille 
would  have  satisfied  Madame  de  Sevign6,  since  he  declared  be 
would  have  made  him  his  prime  minister.  Madame  de  Stael, 
though  looked  on  as  a  heretic  by  orthodox  French  critics,  speaks 
of  Racine  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  poets.  Voltaire's  trage- 
dies, as  more  dramatic,  and  full  of  bolder  movement,  have  their 
peculiar  admirers.  The  right  of  every  people  to  establish  at 
home  whatever  form  of  poetry  it  may  deem  best  adapted  to  its 
taste  and  circumstances^  belongs  to  it^  as  a  sovereigti  and 
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pendent  9tate,  It  U  a  question  so  purely  national,  that  the  lee<* 
tares  which  foreign  critics  frequently  indulge  in  on  such  a  sub* 
ject,  are  usually  only  instances  of  unreasonable  and  impertinent 
interference,  where,  fortunately,  however,  ink  alone  can  be  spilt, 
not  blood.  As  foreigners,  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  incom- 
petent to  guess  which  way  the  capabilities  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  turn  of  their  national  talent,  will  settle  among 
themselves  the  literary  insurrection  which  has  been  some  time 
in  progress  against  tbeir  ancient  classical  rdgime.  But  the  evi- 
dence of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  we  were  under  the  harrow  of  the  experiment,  ought  to  be 
received  as  proof  that  the  beauties  of  the  French  theatre  will 
not  transplant  into  our  own.  Read  Voltaire's  praise  of  Cato, 
and  his  astonishment  that  a  nation,  in  possession  of  such  a  trea- 
sure, could  still  tolerate  Shakspeare.  Yet,  what  is  Cato  ?  Or,  what 
any  one  of  the  numerous  dramas  written  in  that  sense,  down 
to  Sardanapalus  ?  Or,  take  a  favourite  French  tragedy,  the  one 
which  has  pleased  us  most  in  the  closet,  or  with  which  we  have 
been  most  affected  in  representation,  and  let  us  imagine  it  trans- 
formed into  English,  in  the  most  workmanlike  way  that  can  be 
conceived, — such  as  Gray  might  have  done,  judging  by  his  frag- 
ment,— yet  howutterly  distinct  will  be  the  most  favourableimpres- 
Bion  it  can  in  this  shape  produce  upon  us,  from  that  of  any 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  regular  (or,  if  they  choose  it,  irregular) 
English  drama  I  There  is  no  dispute  over  Europe  of  the  merit 
of  the  smaller  pieces  of  French  extraction.  They  keep  our  half- 
price  friends  alive.  The  impassable  differences  of  national  taste 
recommence,  we  suspect,  with  the  highest  range  of  French 
comedy.  The  Misanthrope^  for  example,  would  seem,  to  an 
English  audience,  too  much  like  so  many  pages  of  the  CaractSres 
of  Bruyere,  set  in  verse.  Instead  of  that  sort  of  pleasure  we 
expect  in  a  comedy,  it  affects  us  rather  as  a  clever  didactic 
poem,  represented  by  the  principal  personages  in  one  of  Boileau's 
satires.  However,  the  question,  which  we  insist  that  experience 
has  decided,  by  overruling  the  authority  of  the  gentlemen-re- 
formers of  our  unpolished  Saxon  faith,  and  by  affirming  the  im- 
practicability of  establishing  any  thing  like  a  union  between  the 
theatres  of  Paris  and  London,  is  confined  to  tragedy  only.  Lord 
Leveson  Gower  has  so  far  earned  well  of  the  republic,  in  that  he 
has  deserted  the  precedent  of  the  translators  of  Pompey,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  German  stage.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  name  of  Gower*  on  thca  title-page  of  a  volume  of  modern 


*  Ia  ease  it  should  be  Chaucer's  epithet;  <  the  moral  Gower/  which  has 
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verses ;  though  the  name,  indeed,  is  all  that  any  Englishman, 
out  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  pretends  to  know  of  a  writeir, 
at  the  mention  of  whom  we  all  rise  up  with  reverence,  as  to  one 
of  the  traditional  fathera  of  our  poetry.     It  is  only  justice  to 


frightened  all  but  professed  antiquarians,  even  from  so  tempting  a  title  as 
the  <  Confessio  AmantiSy  the  following  translation  of  a  French  ballad, 
written  by  him  in  his  youth,  will  present  him  in  a  less  formidable  light : — 

<  To  what  shall  I  liken  the  month  of  May  ? 
I'll  call  it  Paradise — for  there 

The  thrush  never  sang  a  diviner  lay 

'Mid  fields  more  green,  or  buds  more  fair. 

Nature  is  queen  now  everywhere ; 

And  Venus  calls  lovers,  away  I  away  I 

And  none,  when  Love  calls  them,  can  now  answer,  nay» 

<  Yet  I  must  pluck  nettles  from  'neath  the  rose  spray, 
A  chaplet  meet  for  me  to  wear ; 

Since  she,  who  alone  can  pour  in  the  bright  day 

On  my  heart,  pours  in  despair : 

That  heart  these  disdainings  no  longer  will  bear, 

Whilst  so  humbly  beseech'd,  not  a  word  will  she  say^ 

Though  none,  when  Love  calls  them,  can  now  answer,  nay. 

<  Go,  Ballad  I  plead  my  tender  p«it  with  care^ 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  gentle  entrance  pray ; 

Full  well  thoast  learn'd,  and  well  thou  canst  declare. 
None,  when  Love  calls  them,  now  should  answer,  nay/ 

The  original  is  extracted,  by  Mr  Ellis,  from  about  fifty  MS*  French 
ballads,  attributed  to  him,  which  are  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Mar< 
quis  of  Stafford.  As  Lord  Leveson  Gower  takes  so  kimlly  to  translation, 
it  would  be  only  a  proper  compliment  to  the  possibility  of  'their  poetical 
relationship  (only  a  few  degrees  less  honourable  than  that  of  iSpenser  or 
Cowper)  if  he  were  to  translate  for  us  the  remainder.  Mr  EJHs  observes, 
that  these  juvenile  productions  are  more  poetical,  and  more  elegant,  than 
any  of  his  subsequent  compositions  in  his  native  lanj(Uftge>  and  exhibit 
^extraordinary  proficiency  in  a  foreigner.'  If  Mr  £llis  could  advance 
nothing  stronger  in  behalf  of  the  English  language  at  that  period,  than 
that  '  it  was  certainly  not  quite  unknown  at  court,'  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Gower  may  have  felt  himself  equally  at  home  in  the  use  of  what 
was  scarcely  a  foreign  tongue,  until,  from  political  motives,  it  became 
discountenanced  by  £<lward  the  Third  and  his  successors.  Most  likely, 
Gower  learned  both  languages  together ;  spoke  one  as  often  as  the  other ; 
and  wrote  French  much  more  frequently,  like  all  children  born  or  brought 
up  in  a  country  where  the  higher  ranks  adopt  an  idiom  either  of  conquest 
or  of  fashion,  and  the  lower  remain  obstinately  faithful  to  their  ancient- 
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.Lord  Levesoti,  to  prefiume  that  he  feels  no  criticism  cati  be  so 
affronUng  as  that  of  vague  unmerited  compliment.  Young  ladies 
liave  learned  to  resent  it  as  one  of  the  worst  nieces  of  imperti- 
nence. We  will  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he  will 
preserve  even  the  tradition  of  the  name  of  a  second  Gower  on 
the  roll  of  English  poets,  unless  he  ceases  to  mix  up  poetry  and 
politics  together,  and  will  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the 
eultivation  of  the  art*  Apollo  is  a  jealous  god,  and  will  not  accept 
<  the  devil's  leavings !' 

The  strength  of  our  age  is  comparatively  wasted,  and  the 
talents  of  many  of  those  most  justly  eminent  among  us  are  frit- 
tered away,  by  coquetting  with  a  hundred  objects,  instead  of  a 
wise  preference  and  deliberate  pursuit  of  one.  The  important 
truth  that  the  liberal  arts  are  related,  and  reflect  light  upon 
each  other,  is  abused  into  a  neglect  of  the  still  more  necessary 
truth,  that  a  division  of  labour  and  concentration  of  thought  can 
alone  enable  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  man  to  pro** 
duce  any  thing  resJly  and  permanently  great.  As  every  body 
is  now  required  to  know  every  body,  and,  consequently,  ac- 
qaaintuiceship  is  displacing  friendship  out  of  the  world,  so,  the 
ambition  of  being  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing, 
ean  only  end,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  the 
knowing  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  a  great  deal  of  nothing ; 
whilst,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  must  degenerate  into  a  washy,  bold^ 
and  ephiemeral  facility.  The  gratification  of  personal  vanity  in 
this  apparent  versatility  of  talent,  is  paid  for  dearly  by  the  pub- 
lic in  the  superficial  performance  of  almost  every  thing  which 
every  body  so  intrepidly  undertakes.  Probably  no  contingency 
which  could  have  arrived  to  Lord  Leveson  Gower  subsequent 
to  the  day  of  bis  nativity,  would  have  made  him  either  a  great 
statesman  or  a  great  poet.  But  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  if 
he  had  not  dabbled  so  continuously  in  rhyme,  he  would  not  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  Irish  secretary  in  the 
memory  of  man,  and  pretty  nearly  the  worst  official  speaker,  even 
in  a  ministry  of  which  Mr  Goulburn  and  Mr  Herries  are  mem- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  abstained  from  the  inter- 
ruption that  the  necessary  routine  of  office  must  create,  even 


tongue.  Accordingly,  of  Gower's  three  principal  works,  one  is  in  French, 
and  another  in  Latin ;  and  it  was.  not  till  he  was  turned  of  fifty,  that^ 
commanded  by  Richard  the  Second  to  *  book  some  new  thing,'  he,  for  the 
first  time,  attempted  the  experiment,  whether,  in  any  other  hands  but 
those  of  Chaucer,  the  English  language  could  be  made  sufficiently  tract- 
able and  hannonious  for  verse* 
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in  the  imagination  of  the  most  bonben-like  of  poets,  it  ia'almoat 
impossible  that  a  more  abondant  leisure  and  a  severer  self- 
critieism  woald  not  have  either  improved  many  of  his  verses,  or 
at  least  withheld  him  from  appealing  to  the  public  for  its  opinion 
on  their  merit. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  possible  existence  as  a  poe^ 
seems  to  demand  a  few  preliminary  olmrvations.  The  question  is 
of  some  importance,  as  it  concerns  no  lesi»  a  matter  than  ezistenoey 
and  involves  indeed  many  others  besides  himself.   The  Romans^ 
who  got  their  taste  and  their  rules  in  literature  second-hand,  have 
'passed  on  almost  as  proverbs  the  declaration  that  there  can  he  n6 
such  thing  as  middling  poetry ;  with  the  additional  axiom,  that  a 
poet  must  be  bom  one,  nascitur,  ncnJiL  Looking  at  a  good  deal  of 
that  which  the  ancients  have  preserved  for  us  under  the  name  of 
poetry,  and  which  (independentiy  of  their  specific  approbation) 
may  be  assumed  to  be  better  than  what  was  allowed  to  perish,  it  k 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  practice  of  antiquity  fell  consideiv 
ably  short  of  the  absolute  standard  thus  magnifieentiy  announced. 
'Unless  the  modems  are  understood,  in  many  of  their  poetical 
Terdicts,  to  have  taken  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  lact  into 
their  hands,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  have  eat  out  the  heart 
and  substance  of  the  rule  altogether,  by  some  most  sophistical 
construction.     But,  in  truth,  this  celebrated  dietum  rests  on  no- 
thing more  profound  than  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  its  in ventora 
and  retailers.     No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  theory  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  should  not  be  made  to  correspond  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  fact  as  regards  the  subject  matter,  and 
why  the  same  degrees  and'  distinctions  should  not  be  acknow^ 
ledged  to  exist  in  poetry  as  avowedly  exist  in  prose.     It  is  not 
.'more  true  in  the  case  of  poetical  talent  than  in  that  of  other 
kinds  of  intellectual  superiority,  th^t  occasionally  it  is  so  pecu- 
liar and  determined  as  to  discover  its  appropriate  destination 
along  with  the  earliest  developement  of  its  power.    This  is  what 
is  meant  by  having  a  genius  for  any  particular  art  or  science. 
Among  human  enthusiasts,  poets  must  not  flatter  themselves 
that  they  only  have  a  call.     Horace  represents  it  as  being  in  his 
time  a  debated  question,  whether  poets  owed  more  to  nature  than 
io  art.     It  might  have  been  assumedj  one  should  think,  that 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  poet  of  God^s  making 
« and  of  man's.  It  is  this  supposed  pre-eminence  whieh  really  con- 
<  stitutes  the  only  evidence  we  can  possess  of  his  divine  misaion. 
'  Yet  it  will  not  follow  that,  from  the  highest  conceivable  exoel- 
^  lence,  there  may  not  be  a  descending  scale  of  imagination,  pas- 
sion,* taste,  down  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  last  possible 
element  of  the  poetical  character  shallhave  disappeared.  Through- 
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out  evety  intermMiate  gradation,  these  endowmenti  may  be,  lH 
some  faint  degree,  supplied  by  an  assiduous  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  genius,  and  by  an  endeavour  to  make  up  by  means  ol 
learning,  elegance,  and  correctness,  the  comparatiTC  |)arsimon]f 
of  nature.  These  two  characters  were  perhaps  never  so  strongly 
Biarked,  so  exclusively  preserved,  and  so  high  an  extreme  of 
excellence  attained  respectively  under  each,  as  in  those  illustri- 
ous contemporaries,  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  If  Shakspeare 
Wat  solely  the  unparalleled  gift  of  this  prodigal  nature,  Ben 
Jonson  was  almost  as  solely  the  laborious  work  of  indefatigable 
art.  It  is  evident  that  he  collected  in  his  own  way  for  his  plays 
as  Sir  Hans  Sloane  did  for  his  museum,  and  then  fitted  in  Uii 
specimens  like  a  worker  in  Mosaic. 

We  shall  never  dispute  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
first  of  these  great  divisions.     In  its  highest  perfection  it  will 
also  frequently  find  an  apprenticeship  under  the  second  as  much 
of  an  encumbrance  as  an  aid.     Even  Milton's  learning  is  a 
trtdn  that  often  nearly  throws  him  down.     Holding  Democri* 
tus's  opinion,  that  a  real  poet  must  be  a  little  mad,  we  suspect 
that  what  is  called  a  regular  classical  education,  after  the  fashion 
of  Person  and  of  Blomfield,  would  be  the  greatest  injury  wi 
well  as  torment  which  could  befall  him;  and  that  the  siiperin* 
tendence  of  a  true  Aristotelian  critic  (Bentley,  for  instance,  M 
his  literary  keeper)  must  be  enough  to  drive  him  mad  outrightJ 
Not  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  some  method  in  this  mad* 
ness,  and  give  it  a  right  direction.  Unluckily,  a  London  saloon  is 
not  the  most  favourable  scene  for  the  encouragement  and  cultiva* 
tion  of  that  sort  of  aberration  from  the  commonplaces  of  life  and 
understanding,  which  constitutes  originality  of  character  and  in- 
dependent thought.   A  great  poet  is  an  accident  which  the  world 
has  so  seldom  seen  in  any  period  of  civilisation,  and  in  any  rank 
Df  liFe,  that  he  must  be  taken  as  the  rarest  combination  of  the 
human  faculties.    Were  he  bom  in  the  higher  classes,  the  risk 
would  be  considerably  increased  of  his  being  spoiled  some  way 
or  other  in  his  bringing  up.    The  world,  it  is  possible,  might  be 
able  to  unmake  that  whicn  it  could  have  never  made.     Uonse^ 
quently,  on  an  arrangement  of  successful  poets  into  two  divisions 
^tfaat  of  natural  genius,  and  that  of  accomplished  taste— w^ 
should  expect  to  find  among  the  aristocracy  lewer  of  the  first| 
and  more  of  the  second,  than  their  bare  numerical  proportlont 
When  we  come  to  this  second  description  of  poetry,, to  be  sure  a 
very  little  natural  talent  will  go  along  way.  It  need  only  be  taken 
up  betimes  as  a  gentlemanly  amusement,  and  persevered  in  with 
ordinary  parts  and  pains.  In  that  event,  we  can  almost  undertake 
to  promise  any  young  nobleman,  so  disposed,  that  he  shall  ao^ 
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qoire  a  sufficient  degree  of  manual  dexterity  to  make  versifytng 
as  agreeable  as  billiards  on  a  rainy  morning*  Nay  more,  that 
he  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  up  externally  such  a  specious  poetical 
appearance  as  cannot  fail  to  obtain  him  credit  for  the  reality,  to 
any  extent,  with  that  portion  of  the  public  whom  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  Lord  Leveson  hitcb  into  irreverent  rhyme — *  female 
*  cousins  and  maiden  aunts/ 

Lord  Leveson  began  betimes,  and  has  persevered.  Here  are 
three  volumes — of  which  the  first  contains,  together  with  a  fe\)^ 
translated  from  the  German,  some  poems  that  were  written  for, 
but  did  not  obtain,  the  prize  at  Oxford.  Considering  that  suc- 
cessful prize  poems  are  the  most  tiresome  reading  in  our  liters* 
ture,  the  publication  of  unsuccessful  ones  is  a  gratuitous  humi- 
liation, which  few  confessors  would  have  the  barbarity  to  im- 
pose upon  a  penitent,  in  expiation  for  the  errors  of  his  youth* 
It  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  our  author's  judgment  on 
the  scale  of  university  taste  in  such  matters,  is  all  one  with  that 
of  the  saucy  academician,  who  Justified  the  badness  of  a  poem, 
composed  for  one  df  these  occasions,  on  the  express  ground  of 
having  adapted  his  performance  to  the  level  of  his  tribunal.  The 
second  volume  consists  principally  of  a  translation  of  Goethe''s 
Faust ;  the  last,  of  Wallenstein's  Can^p.  Among  the  original 
poems,  that  on  a  fete  given  at  Boyle  Farm,  is  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  vers  de  socille.  All  the  other  experiments  at  original 
composition  unfortunately  are  on  subjects  where  the  expression 
of  sentiment  and  of  poetical  imagery  of  a  h%faer  character  is 
required*  The  choice  of  the  measure,  and  the  imitation  of  Lord 
Byron's  manner,  in  the  *  Moravian  Tale'  and  the  ^  Drachenfels,' 
are  additionally  injudicious  by  the  comparison  thus  immediately 

E revoked.  There  is  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  soldier's  funeral,  which, 
eing  printed  twice  over,  is  apparently  a  favourite  with  its  au- 
thor* A  funeral  is  not  more  the  proper  place  for, a  clever  say- 
ing than  for  a  droll  one ;  at  least,  if  our  feeUngs  are  expected  to 
be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  affecting  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
Considerable  wit,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  implied  in  the  discbv^ry 
of  the  remote  resemblance  which  is  found  to  exlfit  in  thingti'at 
first  sight  so  distinct  as  a  war-horse  in  its  funereal 'IrappkygF, 
and  an  orphan  proud  of  its  new  mourning.  Bat  Donhe/or 
Cowley,  or  Blackmore,  could  scarcely  have  mistaken^  tb6  sur- 
)^rise  of  such  a  comparison  for  a  stroke  of  the  pathetiie. 


t '.  . 


<  Upon  the  coffin's  sable  lid  they  placed  '       '  "' 

His  gleaming  helmet  and  his  battle  blade^  '  " ' 

And  slow  betiind  his  raven  charger  paced,  i.  •   . 

Beft  of  the  hand  whose  role  be  once  obeyed.  * 
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'  His  nuen  was  like  an  orphan  child's,  whose  mind 

Is  yet  too  young  a  parent's  loss  to  know» 
Yet,  eonscioQs  of  a  change,  appears  to  find 

A  strange  importance  in  his  weeds  of  woe.* 

Spenser,  though  not  Irish  secretary,  has  left  us  a  valuable  Report 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Instead  of  any  dry  official  legacy  of 
that  description,  Lord  Leveson  has  taken  leave  of  Ireland  with* 
the  poetical  compliment  of  '  Lines  on  a  Visit  to  Castle  ConuelL 

*  Rapids,  near  Limerick,  September  1829.'  They  are  writtem 
upon  the  conceit  of  an  analogy  not  quite  so  novel  ia  its  princi** 
pie  SH  that  just  notioed,  bat  which  makes  op  what  it  may  want 
in  novelty,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  detail  into  which  the  paral-r 
lei  is  run.  This  lengthened  simile  consists  of  the.  resemblance 
which  the  stream  of  the  Shanpoxi  in  this  part  of  its  cpursCf  with 

<  a  bark  careering  past,'  b^ara  to  the  stream  of  human  life,  witl^ 
our  friends  upon  it.  There  is  some  coimfprt  ii^  the  assurance 
giicea  us,  that  if  we  borrow  an  haur  fox  the  pm*po6es  this  medi- 
tation may  demand,  the  loan  is  one  whieh  we  shall  not  have  t^ 
repay  with  sorrow..  Meanwhile,  it.w.ould  b^ve  been  more  satis-» 
factory  if  tb»  aan  had  be^n  repaid  ps  .in,.ppii|i  iqiore  subs^Ugatial, 
and  intelMgiiiie  than  the  ooncluding  stan^sa* 

*  Some  barks  may  steal  the  bank  along, 

And  the  itiid  stream  decline ; 
But  'We  has  lent  its  current  strong  ^ 

^  And  iHmghest  atid'te  nine. 
'   >^        <  The  eaatled  sleep,  the  termced  vine,: 

The  scenes,  where  art  and  natiire  vie 
,'!|'lte  weai:y:  waoderer  to  arrest 
.  .    i,     ,,  To,  bid  him  linger  and  be  blest— 
,  Fr^m  thes?!  scarce  seen,  condemn'd  to  part, 

With  wistf'ul  eye  and  aching  heart, 

I  still  must  wander  hy ; 
AntV,  sport  of  fortune's  wildest  wave, 
'     '        Pttrsne  the  stream  I  cannot  brave.* 

What  <ean  all  thJ»,gentleaiaBllke  melancholy  mean?  Are  we 
righA  in  eenjeeturiisg  that  the  Iriwsh  secretary  wanted  to  make  a 
tocur.i^f  pleasure,  but  was  required  by  ^  the  rough  md'  of  the 
Duke.of  Wellington  to  make  a  tooiT  of  business  instead? — that 
he.  cQneeqnently  was  condemned  to  wan4^r  by  the  ^  terraced 

•  vines'  of.  many  an  Irish  cellar,  without  stopping  to  partake 
their  proverbial  hospitality  ? — ^and  that,  lastly,  nothing  but  the 

<  sport  of  fortune's  wildest  wave'  could  have  made  him  secretary 
for  Ireland  ?  The  allegorical  figure  of  pursuing  a  stream  which 
one  cannot  brave,  may  be  perhaps  intended  as  a  type  of  the  con;* 
duct  (systeip  or  pQli<?y  it  him  nQue)  of  ih^  Ixkk  ^diniws^ratiQxu 
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TUg  condnet  liat  iiideed  bem  latterly  described  lo  at  an  a  mere 
waiting  on  the  stream  of  pnblic  ojnnion  in  Ireland,  without  once 
attempting  to  ^^m  or  to  ^control  it  br  a  moral  inflnenee,  to  the 
possession  or  exercise  of  which  it  wonld  in  truth  have*  been  ludi- 
erons  to  pretend*  *  The  Rapids,'  we  fear,  in  this  respect,  may. 
fepresent  in  some  degree,  however  faintiy,  the  present  prospects 
#fsocie^  in  Ireland*  The  eddies  (however  they  may  have  been 
raised  by  o^ttoftba,  yet)  lie  too  deep  in  natnral  causes  of  almost 
every  diMTiption,  to  have  sabnded*  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
bnnying  on  with  a  velocity  and  power  that  does  indeed  require 
a  resolute  government  to  btmve,  and  an  intelligent  one  to  guide. 
Hie  torrent.  But  this  is  a  state  of  things  far  too  serious  for  me- 
laphors.  Concesrions  so  long  withheld — notation  so  long  eon- 
^ned,  had  necessarily  turned  Irdand  (men,  women^  and  ehild- 
ren)  into  a  population  of  politicians.  Emancipation  staved  off, 
and  could  only  stave  off,  its  own  immediate  crisis.  The  other 
causes  of  disquietude  and  diseentent,  which  asust  always  swarm 
in  such  a  country,  will  soon  assume  afearful  magnitude^  unlesa 
Aey  are  wisely,  humanely,  and  vigorously  examined,  i^ieved^ 
and  resisted,  according  as  in  every  case  the  public  interest  may 
demand.  There  can  be  no  greater  rign  than  the  election  of  Mr 
Wyse  for  Tipperary,  of  the  real  moral  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  there ;  or  of  the  comprehensive  sagacity  and  personal 
vigilance  which  the  government  of  Ireland  requires* 

Pope  tells  us,  that,  partly  in  satire  and  pardy  in  good-nature, 
he  was  accustomed  to  advise  tiliose  contomporary  poets  whose 
natural  genius  he  mistrasted,  to  translate.  Is  translation,  then, 
so  easy  a  matter  ?  Did  he  idmself  find  it  so  ?  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  advantage  to  a  translator  that  he  has  the  ideas  found  for  him 
to  his  hand,  ready' made.  However,  in  the  h^hest  works  of 
every  kind  of  art,  the  mere  thought  is  only  the  first  step.  It  is 
one  that  is  indispensable  indeed ;  but  not  more  so  than  a  great 
deal  else.  The  restraint  of  being  obliged  to  reproduce  this  iden- 
tical thought,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  shape  as  the 
iauthor  had  first  produced  it^  comes  often  to  more  than  its  prime 
eost,  and  more  than  it  is  at  all  in  reason  worth.  It  may  be 
worth  while  shortly  to  enquire  what  are  the  principal  eoneider-* 
ations  which  embarrass  this  problem.  In  any  given  case,  the 
vreater  the  approximation  that  can  be  obtained  towards  similar* 
ny  of  mind  or  fellow-^feeling  between  an  author  and  his  ti ans^ 
later,  assuredly  so  much  the  better  chance  for  this  identity  beittg 

C erred.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  Dryden  had  undertaken 
ler,  and  Pope,  Yir^l.  Heber  gave  up  the  translatioo  of 
*7^  Mes$iahj  *  from  a  real  doubt  l^w  far  we  may  ventvrr  to 
^attribute  to  so  awfi^a  Beingy  at  mnA  3  moment,.  «^>!N)a  and 


<  Mtiom  ef  otu'  6wn  iA  v«iitieii/  OtlierWbe,  there  $8  00  gtrong  ^ 
a  personal  resemblanee  betireen  Heber  and  Klopstock,  not  only 
iti  devotional  spirit  and  Uamdlees  purity  of  mind^  but  in  the 
gweet  and  flowing  eharaeter  of  their  genius^  that  it  wiU  be  long 
before  we  may  hope  for  another  translator  so  appropriately 
demgnated  for  the  task.  This  similarity  can,  indeed^  be  had 
but  seldom.  Men  of  original  genius  choose  to  ride  their  own 
horaOf  and  to  set  up  en  their  own  account.  At  first  sights 
the  necessities  of  translation  tirould  seem  absobiiely  to  require 
liitde  more  than  a  saseeplibility  to  the  differences  of  style  and 
tsharacter  in  composition^  together  with  a  power  of  successfqj. 
imtttationA  Yet|  will  experience  warrant  this  conclusion  ?  The 
profusion  of  parodies  with  which  literature  has  been  infestedf 
and  the  eompess  of  mimicry  of  this  description  displayed  in 
works  of  Ae  natore  of  the  JRefeeted  Jddresset^  proYO  that,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  these  quaUfications  are  by  no  means  either  very 
Tahmble  or  very  rare.  The  paucity  of  tolerable  translations,  on. 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  somo* 
fiur  scarcer  talent  is  wanted,  or  that  there  is  often  some  inhemit> 
impracticability  in  the  task^  of  a  kind  for  which  sufficient  allow- 
aneee  have  not  been  always  made*  Of  course,  the  more  natural 
and  more  Taried  the  style  of  any  author  may  chance  to  be,  in 
the  first  case,  the  less  mechani<»l  peculiarity  will  there  be  to 
catch ;  and  in  the  second,  the  more  improbable  will  it  be  that 
the  imitative  skill  of  the  copjrist  should  enable  him  equally  to 
catch  all.  In  parodies,  the  buffoon  is  helped  by  our  ill  nature*-^ 
he  selects  the  passages  whose  mannerism  most  assorts  with  his 
monkey  talent,  and  he  has  an  almost  indefinite  license  of  cari- 
cature. Instead  of  any  latitude  of  this  sort,  the  translator  is 
bound,  throughout  a  work  of  whatever  length,  to  severe  expecta- 
tions and  exacting  terms.  The  likeness,  as  looked  for  at  first, 
is  aloMMBt  that  of  a  reflection  in  a  mirror.  The  difference  in  these 
ciynditions,  is  difference  enough.  But  the  great  and  decisive  dis- 
tinetion  lies  in  the  fact,  that  imitation  altogether  evades  the  chief 
obslachy  which  translation  has  to  overcome.  This  obstacle  con- 
siets  in  the  change  from  one  language  to  another. 

Because  words  seem  but  the  clothes  in  which  thoughts  are 
dressed,  it  does  not  follow  that  thoughts  may  be  put  into  a  new 
hmgnage,  and  that  it  is  only  like  a  man  putting  on  a  new  coat. 
A  national  costume  is  indeed  no  trifle :  but  this  comes  to  much 
more  than  disarming,  as  it  were,  the  idea  and  the  substitution 
ef'vnlgar  broadcloth  for  the  tartan  plaid.  The  secret  power  of 
a  langiiage  is  frequently  as  undefinable  as  it  is  intransmittible. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  the  general  effect  produced  by  a  whole 
laag aage^Ae  tibe  oirealiM  and  representi^tive  of  national  diara^ 
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ter ;  ndt  of  tlntt  exqokite  grftce  of  expresMoo,  wbkA,  ia  Ao  eate 
of  certtdii  wriMr^  has'ftlw^yv  iMieii  (A  and  admitted  to  be  as  par- 
sonal  and  a»  in^poamble'to  be  eopied  as  tbe  chaTin  of  individoal 
mannara.  The  Jangaage  of  a  nation  beeomea  its  atmosphere — 
its  ewir  bteath  is  in  it.  Amslo  in  Engliik  yerse  (Mr  Rose  will 
excnse  ns)  must  ahrays  be  ont  of  plaee,  and  have  sometbiBg 
wantiag.  If  Lord  Bristol  had  mana^Bd  to  get  every  stone  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  safb  to  lekvvwrth)  the  best  part  of  it  woald  stBl 
have  been  left  behind,  in  that  vhiek  is  irremovaMe  and  ineom* 
mnnieable^^he  beantifol  aeoonpanimenta  of  its  andent  glory 
and  Italian  sky.  So  far,  therefore^  as  any  laingaage  is  impressed 
more  or  less  atrongly  with  a  eharaoteristic  indWidoalhy,  the 
immediate  sac^ifiee  tnade,  in  tins  respect,  is  of  a  natore  which 
no  possiUs  aMlity:  in  a  translador  dm  supply.  There  is  an  evapo* 
ration  that  cannot  be  prevented^  The  spirit  is  gone  ont  of  it  on 
the  stranffsrHi  touch.  This  mast  be  posttiyely  aitd  univninidly 
tme,'  wfaatefreif  is  lAloothm* ilang^itaga^  Soehr  is  Ae  sacrifice  which 
conseqaeilily  i8*tonad*t(i  te,  to  acertaineoctent,  nnarreidable  inntt 
cases^  In  anyigtven  ease^  It  mu*t'fii»ther  vary  wUh  the  dq^rae  of 
relationkblp  (whether  io'desodit, 'printipl^^  oolonringviec  mother 
often  isM^liMble  asiociatibn)  which  may  snbMstrbetweenthokul* 
guagefrom,  and^tbe  language  into^  which  iJbeioanslatiOti  is  to  pass. 
According  as  the  genius  of  liwo  tongties^pproaehes  or  recedes  ftom 
ea^'other,  this  specific*  dtficahywiU^oa'aU  ordinary  oeeaaions^ 
diminish  or  increase.  Atdompttisoa^  dkari  instituledy  will  thevo^ 
fore  determine  the  loss  which  will  be  likely  to  attend  the  trans* 
fer,  or  selling,  as  it  were,  oat  of  one,  and  baying  into  the  othen 
Lastly,  in  proportion  as  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  an  aathor 
depend  more  exclusiyely  on  idiomatic  felicity  and  niceties  of 
expression,  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  rises  towards  an 
impossibility* 

We  will  illustrate  these  several  cases  shortly.  Under  the  firsts 
can  we  be  mistaken  in  mentioning  tbe  namie  of  Homer  ?  or  ia  the 
change  really  in  ourselves  ?  can  it  be  possible  4bat  another  dia«« 
lect  might  do  as  well  as  that  of  early  Greece,  were-  we  onr» 
selves  only  but  made  young  again, — ^wbat  -we  were  when  borne 
along  the  proud  hexametwi  of  ^  the  blind  old  man  of  Solo's 
<  rocky  isle,'  as  on  the  waves  of  his  iBgean  sea  ?  It  surely  is  not 
all  tbe  mere  redolence  of  youth  :  nor  can  we  err  in  mainly  at« 
tributing  the  untranslatableness  of  Homer  to  tbe  unrivalled  and 
unapproachably  nationality  by  which  the  Homeric  Greek  appears 
to  ba  so  i((ron4erfully  distinguished.  Like  the  Song  of  Sioo,  it 
refuses  to  be  sung  in  a  strange  land.  In  this  experiment^  Pope 
and  Cowper  hava.tKied  the  two  extremes  of  opposite  sysitemSi 
Si^holars  will  agree  onJy in  ihe  r^sul^^  namelys  th«t  thepctla^ 
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gMiiineIlkdM«qiiaIlylMtla1ioiih,  Tlie<Aiani<^rof  itsfleeneiy 
aeeoM  entirely  cbaiif^ ;  atripped  bare  HLose^-gilded  o¥er  in  the 
otiier*  H^mevvt  Bdmindbly  partiealar  passages  may  be  rendered^ 
there.is  an  alteratioa  introdooed,  falal  to  the  in^ression  of  the 
whole.  A  botetnist's  herbal  may  preserve  smaU  spedmeas ;  but 
DO  exotic,  truly  and  grandly  euchy  can  be  nataralized  in  its  na« 
tive  magntficenee.  The  psilmttnee  in  o«ir  climate,  whether  it 
were- petted  artifi<»aUy  m  a  hothouse,  or  whether  it  could  strng- 
glo  into  a  stunted  eosisteace  oat  of  doors,  would  not  be  the  palm* 
tree  of  the  Ea^  Thus^  the  romantie  poets  (poets  of  the  same 
class)  have  a  nnral  aad  matiA  air  about  them  belosging  to  the 
dajHspmg  of  society,  whidiAan  be  neitber  prolonged  nor  resto* 
red.  'Until  we  can-caU  hnek  4lie  iveshness  of  the  morning 
breeae^^the  sane  objects  looked  at  with  the  lising  aan  gleaming 
OB  them,  or  under  the  gepiefaltglave  of  noon.  Will  no  fenger  be 
thesama  ..  Di^ydenfs  loMtatioas  of -ChauQer,-^Pope'«Imitationa 
of  ]>emie^  nte^iu'liact  ttanelationa  fromian  aarlgr  intoaiater  ]an«« 
giH^b  >  iu'isaiire,  the  .effMtiis'  not  so  peeeeivaUe*  But  in  th^ 
fitst  of  these  .iosAwHses,  fwi  impediment  may  boAiippesed  to  bo 
ioManaoiiatffMe^'  which.  Dryden  haa-enly  surmounted  by  the 
Bubstitutien  of  .matohlesfl^4»ea<ities  of  hia  own !  He  wins  hia 
eauss)  like  Fhryme*  pleading  belWo  thfrAreopagttSL* 

'^Tbe  eoBsparative  hialqi^  of  languagns,  and  a .  cursory  en-* 
quivy  into  Uie<liatifofi  approved  tranablitona  which  haye  been 
nuMle  irom^  eaek  to  each,,  larjsiah  tal^nndftiit  pnkof  that  this  lite* 
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,  T#frji?^cinle  whicli  renders  the  language  of  different  countries  or 
penodsL  yri^n  aistinctly  marked,  an  inadequate  instriyment  for  conveying 
a  correct  idea  of  each  other  by  translation,  very  much  agrees  with  thel 
spirit  of  {he  elegant  discourse  by  Jacobs  on  the  dialects  of  Greece.  After 
observing-  bn  th^  kingiilar  peifection  to  which  so  many  distinct  dialects 
w«t^  lyrobghty^hef  <^n^ires  fiow  it  came  to  jmss,  that  a  particular  dialect  was, 
in  iMh' distant  places,  aud-for  «udi  a  length  of  time,  exclusively  set  apart 
for  particriar  composkione.  ReaH»n»  are  assigned,  why  the  nature  of  man 
iMqpposedto  hare  nalielded  itself  ia  Greece  more  aatnralty,  giadaally» 
>ad,<p#rfectly,  tbrq^gh  the  suQceasive  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  aad 
n^liQpd||tb^il  is^  evi^^pced  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country.  And 
ac(?(jrdifjj4y^^  wljijlst  the  ^olic  and  Doric  dialects  represent  the  lyric  feel- 
ii^  oCa^oater  o;rowtb,  and  the  Attic  dialect  t|ie  manly  combinations  of  a 
sua  more  advanced  age,  the  flexible  and  imaginative  Ionic,  varying  with, 
aud's^ible  to',  tfie  vivid  impressions  of  external  nature,  became  the 
niturtl'|ifi.gjitif  df  Vhe  podtica!  Heroic  Age.  As  the  Rhapsodies  of  Homer 
at^Ubfe  grftitt'^tfMple  tif  £^e  Potelry,  sd  Herodotus,  although  of  Dorian 
d«mi]^4s  0(^iieeiNred  to  hm  adopted  looid' Prose  as  the  most  fitting 
^^^wtdlfaa  that  asoat  S|^e<  Hntqsy  of  rm^  and  piotoresqae  society. 


MTj  adtiUge  w  caifiad  Ha  itaiufli  laord  ezlMMiVdfi  Aiid^^  a 
aiaoh  more  adTttBtageoiui  footingi  betweea  some  oountries.  tbsm. 
ptben.  A  tnora  •rumination  4^  their  diotiotiariee  will  not  ex*, 
plaaq  this;  maj  more  thmi  the  weigkinf  or  pr^moimeiiig  the^ 
immee  of  CoMur  mid  of  Camins  will  testify  on  the  merits  at  the 
Cnrtmies  at  those  who  here  them*  No  donbt»  a  pfailoeopbioal 
eaqphitiation  at  ail  theee  distinctions  might  be  r«Mierad|  in  case 
we  had  bnl  the  appropriate  faets  in  eloetdation  of  the  origin  and 
fmrmation  of  the  respeetiTe  lanfoages  snfficientljr  in  detml  be* 
fore  us*  But|  withoot  waitinf  for  so  .unlikely  a  reyel^on»  the 
waste  of  a  great  deal  of  Talnable  labomr  might  have  been  spared, 
if  Ais  truth  had  been  praeOcalljr  attended  to.  The  faet  that  the 
Boeirj  of  one  laogaage  has  been  well  translated  into  some  others 
|S|  wkhottt  morey  no  authority  for  tiie  inferenoe  that  it  will  sub* 
vdt  to  this  process  in  our  own«  The  difibrenee  between  the 
eapabilities  at  languages  in  copying  from  each  other  ;the  same 
sobjeet  with  accuracy  and  effeetf  may  be  greater  than  the  csom** 
paratiye  pow^s  of  representation,  between  a  picture  and  the 
engraring  from  it,  or  even  than  between  die  same  representation 
in  colours  and  in  marblor 

*  It  musty  however^  farther  be  observed^  that  the  oharaotmr  of 
no  language  is  so  fixed  and  stereotyped,  bat  that  the  d^ree  of 
its  iudividnaliaation  depends  a  good  deal  in  every  tnelance  on 
the  charact^  of  the  person  using  it«  The  most  v^Mmaeolar  dia«^ 
lost  possible  may  be  generalixMl,  under  an  artifioial  style,  till 
it  is  made  any  and  every  language,  or  rather  none  at  fdl,  and 
shall  want  no  further  translation  than  the  co^strni&g  of  th6 
words.  The  same  consequence  may  follow  from  a  higher  cause, 
and  in  more  sturdy  hands.  The  language,  that  is,  the  map- 
terial  used,  becomes  a  matter  comparatively  indifferent  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  who  relies  almost  entirely  for  his  effect  upon 
^nei^  of  thought,  or  a  sort  of  strong  sense  plainly  and  vehe* 

Cendy  expressed.  Thus  we  have  three  or  four  exoellent  traufr- 
lions  of  Juvenal ;  and  every  nation  of  Europe  might  havei 
whenever  it  thinks  fit^  as  many  as  it  cbo€iesstf  On  die  dher 
hand)  a  great  master  at  bis  native  tongue  will  so  far  make  it  hki 
own,  as  to  find  in  it,  or  give  it,  peculiar  properties  4ft  power  or 
sweetness  which  it  was  never  suspected  to  possess.  There  are 
in  the  literature  of  the  worid  no  more  striking  instances  of  this 
mastery  over  language,  than  the  tractable  ease  and  softness  into 
which  Terence  and  Horace  brought  so  unmalleable  a  speech  as 
that  of  Rome^whose  iron  substance  might  have  been  construct* 
ed  by  the  Appian  family,  as  well  as  their  own  everlasting  way« 
Terence  l^eathed  into  it  a  new  colloquial  elegance,,  and  Horace 
a  winding  gra^  ateiost  iaosnoeival^le^hat  ^uUui  nimkun  bAriaa 
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«97ie»<f^brig)it  «aq^Mion»  wUdb  makatf  tbi  faieiiiatieii  of  kb*. 
Ckbl,  An  attempt  at  translating  thene^-^at  leading  theiui  aa  it 
wct^9  in  dbaine  to  gra^oe  an  English  triumpbf  can  1^  made  only 
in  tbo  i^orioua  ignotanoe  with  which  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
ifareatcineji  the  anpercaiigo,  who  had  charge  of  the  plundered 
miraeles  of  art  for  the  Roman  Louvre,  that  whatever  wae  dar^ 
iiaged  must  be  replaced.  Dryden's  Paraphrases  are  the  nearest 
sod  only  approximations*  The  things  themselves  wUl  not  bear 
removal*  Uke  delicate  wines»  whose  flavour  perishes  if  carried 
beyoi^  their  native  vineyard,  you  must  drink  them  on  the  spot. 
Pf  all  writers,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  none  are  mora 
entiUed  than  successful  trandators  to  (he  credit  of  la  difficult 
nmnofMe*  However,  not  looking  upon  this  m  so  absolute  a  cri« 
terion  of  the  m«rit  of  poetry  as  is  the  habit  of  our  neighboura 
en  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  we  have  been  accustomed  Uk 
eensidM!'  the  tnmslations  of  long  poems  as  rather  thankless  un* 
dertakinga*  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  give  a  very  deficienty 
and  indeed  delusive^  idea  of  their  original ;  and  in  none  can  they 
give  so  perfect  a  representation,  but  that,  if  a  long  poem  ig 
indeed  worth  reading,  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  the  language  in. 
which  it  was  contpesed*  No  substitute  can  answer  the  purpose* 
Charles  the  Fifth's  rodomontade  io  mieouiagement  of  linguists^ 
that  a  mab  was  worth  as  toany  more  men  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  languages  he  knew,  is  a  Quixotical  exaggeration.  Bui 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  language  of  every  people  CMitunt 
the  toiiest  revelation  of  its  character ;— -also,  that  the  best  part 
of  beauty,  of  every  kind,  has  something  about  it  too  evanescent 
and  mysterious  to  be  tmnemitted  by  any  expedient  of  art.  In 
the  human  countenance^  it  is  that  which  no  portrait— as,  i» 
poetry,  it  is  that  which  no  translation-— can  ever  give. 

Aji^ying  our  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  what  is  the  re-y 
enk  ?  If  there  is  no  special  evidence  in  confirmation,  there  is 
nothing  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  oar  general  theory  should  be 
ohanged*  Yarioos  and  yet  peculiar  as  is  the  German  lasguagcy 
aeverthelessy  its  roots,  connexions,  and  sympathies,  are  so 
mlertwined  with  that  of  England,  that  from  amidst  the  name<* 
vona  attempts  now  making  in  poetical  translations,  we  would 
back  the  transhitors  from  the  German  against  the  field.  We 
are,,  indeed,  disappointed  in  the  preewit  instance.  By  some 
sniatake  or  caprice.  Lord  Levescn  appears  to  us  to  have  geno« 
laUy  sdected  subjects  not  at  all  suited  to  his  power.  There 
are  exceptions.  Among  the  smaller  poems,  of  those  whose 
asei it  principaUy  consists  in  their  spirit,  some  are  rattled  off  with 
very  eomsidtfable  effect,  like  a  piece  of  noisy  music; — two  09 
throe  of  l^^mer'a  eapeciaUy«     His  <  Song  of  the  Sword,'  written 
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a  few  hours  befiv e  the  battle  where  he  fell,  brov^ht  beek  to  oqf 
thoughts  Leyden's  <  Address  to  his  Malay  Kvees,'  written  whilst 
a  French  privateer  was  porsuiog  them  cS  Swaaatnu  Bat 
Kdmer's  yerses  are  as  much  sapeiimr  to  those  of  onr  OiieBtal 
scholar^  as  the  inspirations  of  patriotism  over  these  of  simply 
fearless  valour  might  be  expected  aad  ought  to  be.  Again,  there 
are  occasionally  a  few  conversational  couplets  scattered  up  and 
down  the  dramatic  dialogues,  very  smartly  and  cleverly  done. 
But  our  real  opinion  on  the  two  principal  translatioDs  must 
of  course  be  determined  by  the  impression  that  the  whole  pro- 
duces. As  translations  of  a  whole,  however  spirited  in  parts, 
they  are  decided  failures.  The  degree  to  which  Uiey  are  failares^ 
we  can  explain  on  no  other  supposition  than  that  th^  have  heear 
taken  easy,  as  the  playthings  of  an  idle  afternoon.  ThisiqppeaTB 
also  more  probable  from  there  being  here  and  there  such  <4»viotts 
mistranslations  as  seem  incompatible  with  the  faet,  that  the  test 
wascorparjaUjr  and  eeriously  under  the.  translator's  eye  at  the 
time  he  was  turning  Jit  into  rhyme*  By  a  little  more  care,  WaU 
lensteiuNmight  be  improved  exceedingly.  If  Fanst  is  tBannittiHe 
at  aU«-rwhieh  we  almost  doubt-^^thero  can  he  no  doubt  tbat  Lord 
Leveson-  is.  not  the  pre^appoiated  .instrameatfor  that.jsiott 

arduous  literary  acbiovemettt.  

The  boldness  isoftoreto  be  admired  tibaa  the  disovetioa  which 
could  leadaay  ^nOf-for  atrialof  atnei^h,  to  the^eboieeof'j^aiist. 
It  is  a  aor t  of.  monster  in  liteitafture  ;»^-«redeomed  «tily ^as  »  work*  of 
art  by.  the  prodigious  hardihood  dioplayed  in  itsJnveation^and  by 
the  marvellous  easoof  itsoxeeatiook  Redeemed  ia>a  bettersease 
we  cannot  say  itis^  NotwiUtstaadiag  the  >  omission  of  emdby 
objeetionahle  passives,  «the  immoml  tendetN^yofthe  design  and 
incidenta-is  so  ground  into  the  whole  substanceof  the  wor^  that 
the  selectiod  ,of  it  for  the  exerdse  of  his  talents  muefe^aegaiive 
whatever  claim  Lord  Leveson  might  otherwise*  bring  forward4o 
the  proverbial  epithet  of  his.  poetical  nameaakob  .  It»is  aiiA>ok 
whiclii  Lord .  E^don  would  assuredly  outiaw  at  o ve.  >  The  ailfiey 
is,  in  plain  English,  neither  more  nor  less  tiian  the  advonlailH 
of  a  German  Student^-wfao,  having  overiead  hieBselftinta^sreaiap 
ness  and  disappointment,  xj^its  his  book»»for  life  aad»amtiirai  by 
turning  debauchee,  and  seducing  a  servant-maid.  t.>The^aliaal 
machii^ry,  by  which  a  subject  so  .unp]iomifting<ifi<>w»Bk0Asilp 
into  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Dramas  in  exislienGepiuixts 
on  a  bargain  between  God  and  the  Devil;  the  terms  of  whiolvaBs^ 
that  the  luckless  Professor  is  to  be  surrendered  up^afitar  the 
example  of  Job,  to  the  temptatiotis  of  >SataB  in  hiaammortal 
character  of  Mephistopbelea.  :Thia  bargain  thoiaaid  i^soteaor 
afterwards  confirms  m  hie-  o wa^  pera^n^  by  a  sdfdiberi^tO' ioohi^of 
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liifnself  to  the  DeTiI,  who  mftkeft  his  first  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  poodJe  dog.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  consists  of  the  half- 
reluctant  and  half^penhent  apprenticeship  which  Faust,  whilst 
nominally  the  master,  is  really  serving  to  his  diabolical  compa- 
nion. The  hnman  incidents,  thus  moralized  or  diaboliECd,  are 
simple  enobgh ;  but  their  effect  is  wildly  diversified  with  poetry, 
prolaneness,  and  demonology,  in  an  infinite  variety.  We  are 
hardened  against  the  consequences  of  books  in  England ;  but  in 
a  country  where  a  book  is  said  to  be  received  as  a  fact,  we  should 
dread  this  splendid  sneer  on  the  imbecility,  vanity,  and  hypo- 
crisy, of  haman  learning  and  human  virtue.  If  young  men  take 
to  the  roBd,  on  the  authority  of  The  Robbers,  commit  suicide 
because  they  find  a  precedent  ks  Werther,  many  a  lecture-room 
in  .  Gemi  Uni^r?i  ty.  am«g  the  various  cJe.  under  which 
they  occasionally  blow  up,  may  set  down  Faust  for  a  principal  ele- 
ment of  explosion*  Faust  appears  to  us,  both  in  its  matter  and 
manner,  the  extreme  cdmpoalid  of  German  genias  akHl  German 
exMvaganee.  Is  it  likelj'  tbat^a^y  '^M  but  tttt  ^English  Goethe 
shoaU-fiiid  the^magw  styli^,  &C4,  which'  eotild  populkri^e  to  sn- 
pernataira),  and  at  the  samO'  time  so^  familifir,  a  fiendish  fiction 
among  iia?  There  are  some  renffark^ble  fragments  ofit  by  By  she 
Shelley*  But  Groethe  has  combined  in  the  several  parts  of  tbis 
strange' production,  camknplesof  every  species  of  his  boundless 
tftlen^-^Shakspeariati  Jtn9tgination<^--4}ie  obscene  caustic  sceptl- 
eistt  of  'Bayle  w  GibbuiH-tho  wM  attd  flippant  ir^ny  of  Vol- 
tainii  If  tbaaothor  of  Cain  and  Manned  might  have  done  jus- 
tice» to  >tfae' bitter  and  imblime  remonstrances  s^inst  God  and 
NftloTe,  yet  the  author  of  Don  Juan  cbuld  scarcely  have  pre- 
served ^tfaieiBtermiogling  shades-- now  strokes  of  coarse  buffoon- 
ery-^iow  toiiches  «f  li^t  and  playful  humour.  The  simplicity 
of  its;  deep  and  natural  tenderness,  it  is  clear,  he  conld  not  have 
maintaineKLst  all* 

The  poetry,  d  coarse,  is  the  chief  compensation  which  will 
support  an  Eaiglish  reader,  and  carry  him  throt^h  these  chambers 
ef'4aedB|rruoU8  imagery,  and  among  scenes  more  unconth  and 
meempvehensible  tlmi  the  temptations  of  St  Anthony  tothepoints 
of  brightness  and  of  rest.  Now  poetry  is  the-  very  part  in  which 
Leod^  Le^roison  is  the  most  feeble.  He  seems  often  to  be  in 
^ieejr'a  condition  2  i'  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  h6nest 
^>inideed  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ?*  We  have  room  to  refer 
ealyitothe' beantifdi  lines  prefixed  as  in  Goethe's  own  person  to 
tke  jablogae  of  Faust;  They  are  either  diluted  into  vagiie  ab- 
ttraotions^  or  weakened  by  Uie  substitution  of  an  artificial  and 
cnHMDMhitfiil'  phraseol<^^  instead  of  his  own  erweet  and  natural 
,ezptfesBioii«i  'QDhcare  10  nothing  ia  tho^iginal  about  ^  the  breast 


^  of  age  Wdg  ftrrid  to  Ihe  last,*  ftbont  '*  foantafais  of  nnbMdM 
^  tears,'  or  vanished  friends  'oheMdnp  the  floom  of  intollectaal 
*  ni^V  <»  that  <  to  eheet less  seas  my  streams  must  roll  along/ 
or  that 

^  All  whicb  gave  my  maiden  muse  her  grace. 
Fades  aud  evaporates  into  empty  space ;' 

or  thtft  *  o'er  his  frame  a  pleasing  frensy  strays,'  or  any  thing 
about  a  resignation  of  her  reign  by  eold  reality.  The  English, 
Compared  with  the  German,  is  like  a  milliner's  rose  taken  ont  of 
a  bandbox,  erisp  and  scentless,  and  placed  opposite  the  morning 
rose  blushing  on  its  native  stalk.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  substituted  ornaments,  there  may  be  a  necessity  tot 
adoptitig  false  ringlets,  but  there  can  be  none  for  putting  powder 
in  them.  The  liberties  freely  taken  with  the  letter  of  the  iexi^ 
t>ught  to  have  been  justified  by  some  corresponding  advantage. 
'No  one  expects,  in  the  ease  of  poetry,  the  close  precision  of  an 
interpreter  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  On  many^  Indeed 
'most  occasions,  it  may  be  impossible  to  literally  transfer  from 
one  language  to  another  a  burst  of  tender  feeling,  and  to  retoln 
line  for  line  the  power  and  simplicity  of  the  first  creation.  But  in 
this  case,  and  elsewhere,  as  often  as  the  materials  of  two  idioms  do 
not  admit  of  this  strict  conversion,  the  talents  of  a  translator  are 
'tried  by  the  adopted  means  to  which  he  has  recourse.  He  should 
make  it '  stuff  o'  the  conscience'  to  remember  that  the  slightest 
variation  from  the  words  and  meaning^,  style  and  spirit,  of  his 
author,  is  SLprimdJbcie  offence,  for  which  he  must  render  an  ac- 
count. It  will  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  manslaughter  or  mui> 
'der,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Schiller  is  a  much  easier  writer  to  deal  with  than  Gk>ethe ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  original,  yet  always  belongs  to  the  common  clas^ 
.sical  school  of  Europe.  There  is  something  very  natural,  but 
quite  new,  in  the  design  of  Wallenstein.  The  fatel  period  com- 
prised in  it  is  short — that  of  the  double  conspiracy — his  own 
against  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  against  himself.  It  is 
broken  up  into  three  successive  parts — ^Wallensteln's  Camp,  the 
Piccolomini,  and  Wallenstein's  Death ;  forming  in  the  whole  a 
trilogue  which,  we  suspect,  Athens  never  surpassed.  Being  thus 
circumscribed,  it  has  none  of  the  narrative  and  annalist  charac- 
'  ter  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays«  Nor  does  it  at- 
tempt the  progressive  growth  of  a  passion,  like  ambition,  driven 
on  by  its  imperious  instinct,  as  in  the  tragedies  of  Miss  Baillie, 
or  developed  under  the  fatal  temptation  of  circumstances  beck- 
oning on,  as  in  Macbeth.  Yet  the  efPect  of  much  of  this  pano- 
'  ramie  view  of  contemporary  life,  as  well  as  of  the  glimpses  dowh 
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the  interminable  Tista  of  the  baman  biearti  it  admirabfy  eeinbi^ 
ned.  This,  it  appears  to  ns,  is  principally  owing  to  the  singular 
sldU  with  which  the  first  part  is  managed,  so  as  to  seem  painted 
in,  like  a  grand  Background  and  Horisron  to  the  remainder  of 
the  piece.  Coleridge's*  splendid^  bnt  very  unequal,  paraphrase 
of  the  two  latter  parts,  has  made  the  most  ordinary  reader  of 
Eoglish  poetry  well  acquainted  with  them.  But  his  reader  see^ 
them  to  great  disadvantage,  deprived  of  the  depth  and  colouring 
{the  condensed  and  gathering  storm)  which  it  was  the  express 
object  of  this  bold  dramatic  preface  to  work  up,  and  to  hmig  like  a 
dark  electric  cloud  over  the  principal  plot  and  personages,  when 
they  were  subsequently  brought  upon  the  stage. 

This  omission  Lord  Levesou  has  now  suppBed,  by  the  transt- 
lation  of  the  introductory  part,  called  Wallenstein's  Camp.  The 
duty  required  of  the  ancient  prologue  was  little  more  than  just 
that  amount  of  information,  in  the  form  almost  of  an  advertise^ 
ment,  concerning  the  parties  and  their  previous  story,  which 
should  make  the  medias  res  intelligible,  without  beginning  at  the 
beginning.  Shakspeare,  it  is  true,  has  found  a  much  more 
truly  poetical  use  for  the  prologue,  than  occurred  to  any  of  the 


*  We  have  too  long  admired  Mr  Coleridge  as  having  about  him  a  vdn 
of  the  true  poet — one  of  Democritus's  sorlH-*-iiot  to  be  aware  that  it  is  oqt 
of  the  question  to  expect  he  should  f  peruse  ajod  settle*  his  translation,  lil^ 
the  draft  of  a  conveyance,  or  we  should  have  much  to  say  to  him  there- 
on. However,  on  one  occasion — Thekla  s  Song — ^he  expresses  himself  sp 
dissatisfied  with  his  version,  that  he  gives  in  the  note  another  experi- 
ment by  a  friend.  Is  he,  in  truth,  better  satisfied  with  that  ?  In  that  case, 
with  less  diffidence — but  in  imy  case,  with  the  spirit  in  which  a  peasant 
offers  a  basket  of  apples  to  a  wealthy  neighbour — ^we  beg  to  tender  him 
the  refusal  of  a  third*  He  has  claimed,  or  at  least  exercised,  so  much  more 
extensive  rights  over  the  text,  that  ^e  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  apolo* 
gi^e  for  ^  the  Blossom  on  Earth's  Tree/  as  being  novas  Frondes,  s$  non 
sua  JPoma,  unless  he  should  consider  that  the  ingrafted  slip  is  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  parent  stem. 

'The  clouds  are 'flying,  the  woods  are  sighing. 
The  Maiden  is  walking  the  grassy  shores 
And  as  the  wave  breaks  with  might,  with  might, 
She  singeth  aloud  through  the  darksome  night. 
But  a  tear  is  in  her  troubled  eye. 

<  For  the  world  feels  cold,  and  the  heart  gets  old, 
And  reflects  the  bright  aspect  of  Nature  no  more ; 
Then  take  back  thy  child.  Holy  Virgin,  to  thee  I  ^ 

I  have  pluck'd  the  one  blossom  that  han^s  on  earth's  tree ; 
*  ^       (have  lived— and  have  loved-.- and  die;' 
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anriantty  in  ihol  baHutif ul  opening  to  Heniy  V.   By  this  meaQ% 
combined  with  the  brilliant  choriuwes  from  time  to  time  ao  vividly 
interposed,  Shakepeare  baa  there  not  only  thrown  a  very  anfficient 
bridge  over  the  loose  and  crombling  chasm,  which  the  breach  of 
unity  of  time  and  place,  it  must  be  confessed,  often  awkwardly 
creates,  but  has  kept  up  throughout  a  dramatic  breadth  and 
power,  that  it  would  seem  otherwise  impossible  to  give  to  the 
scattered  incidents  of  a  campaign.    The  first  of  these  objects 
Schiller  did  not  want*     On  the  preliminary  plan  which  he  has 
here  devised,  he  prepares  and  accomplishes  the  second  in  a  more 
oxtensive  fwrm,  and  with  greater  theatrical  effect.  Schlegel  con- 
siders Henry  Y.  as  Shakspeare's  favourite  hero.     Accordingly, 
some  of  the  camp-scenes  in  that  play  have  the  same  design  as 
that  with  which  V^allenstein's  Camp  is  so  skilfully  planned—- 
the  pourtraying  the  devotion  of  an  army  towards  its  victorious 
leader.    By  separating  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  marshalling 
it  in  advance,  this  precise  object  is  as  distinctly  attained  by 
Schiller :  and  with  these  advantages,  there  is  no  necessity  after- 
wards for  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  the  principal  plot, 
4ind  interposing  a  new  class  o(  dramatis  personcB  simply  for  tha^ 
which,  although  most  important,  is  yet  a  collateral  purpose. 
Having  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  canvass  for  a  grand  military 
picture,  he  got  also  room  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  subject 
perfectly  unique,  as  he  has  treated  it,  and  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  pushed  into  a  corner. 

Wallenstein's  Camp,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  more  vivid  sketch 
of  a  soldier's  life  than  a  battle  by  Wouvermans,  a  campaign  by 
Callot,  or  a  Cossack  and  his  horse  by  Yernet.  We  do  not  won- 
der that,  when  it  was  acted  at  Berlin,  on  the  opening  of  one  of 
their  campaigns,  shouts  of  enthusiasm  from  the  assembled  offi- 
cers burst  from  every  corner  of  the  house.  It  is  strange  that, 
after  mentioning  this  incident,  Madame  de  Stael  should  be  still 
so  much  in  bondage  to  the  prejudices  of  Paris,  as  to  call  a  piece 
of  such  irresistible  excitement  a  burlesque — the  reason  of  this 
being,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the  dra^ 
matis  personcB  are  taken  every  one  of  them  out  of  the  lower 
classes — the  peasant,  the  sutler's  wife,  the  quibbling  capuchin, 
the  recruit,  and  the  private  soldiers.  To  put  the  soul  of  poetry 
into  the  coarse  enjoyments  of  common  life  is  no  ordinary  triumph. 
The  Beggar's  Bush,  or  Opera  of  Burns,  is  a  greater  effort  of 
genius  than  many  lyrics.  But  more  than  this,  Schiller  has 
thrown  a  dash  of  heroism,  as  well  as  the  light  of  imagination, 
over  these  humble  groups.  The  French  revolution,  it  is  said,  <  has 
*  brought  out  a  new  hero,  the  greatest  of  all, — the  people.'  It 
18  impossiblei  whilst  these  bold  ^venturers  are  comparing  note% 
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and  in  the  earnestness  of  prond'and  gay  eontentlbii  unbosmmng^ 
their  feelings,  not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  camp  aild  the  day 
of  battle  the  ranks  of  an  army  eontatnits  thousands  who  have 
every  thing  of  heroism  equal  with  their  captains,  excepting 
epaulettes  and  &me.  Mere  mechanical  command  on  one  atdci 
and  obedience  as  mechanical  on  the  other,  are  poor  distine- 
tions.  The  stronger  this  conviction'— yet,  when  one  looks  as  from 
a  height,  on  a  scene  such  as  Schiller. Ivere  presents  to  ns,  and 
sees  the  streams  from  a  thousand  hills  brought  down  at  odib 
man's  bidding  to  meet  in  the  same  channel  and  rush  forward-^ 
one  and  the  same  wave— we  bend,  with  all  around  us,  before 
the  power  and  predbminance  of  a  single  mind.  Such  eieem  to 
have  been  Hannibal,  Wallenstein,  and  Napoleon,  surrounded  by 
their  troops. 

<  Upon  the  gloomy  background  of  this  scene-^ 

A  bold  attempt  of  an  undaunted  spirit — 

A  desperately  daring  man  is  painted 

Yoa  know  him,  him  the  raiser  tip  ofllMW,'    ' 

Crime's  worshipped  idol)  $ainA  the  «ewtt^  of  kingdoaHs-^ 

The  Emperor^  prop,  and  object  of  his  fear  I' 

Fortune's  ad  v«nturi^us!8QQ»wiia,bQHie  aloft  , 

Upon  the  fev'ring  ipfluei^ce^Qf*  1^  time,.,        . , .   . 

On  honour's  loftiest  summit  placed  liis  foot,. 

And,  still  unsatisfied,  his,  coui*se  pursuing, . 

A  victim  to  untamed  ambition  fell  ?         .     ,  .^        . 

'  Not  he  the  pageant  of  our  scene  to-night. 
Yet,  mid  the  ranks  of  those  his  orders  lead. 
His  spirit  and  his  dimly*  shadowed  form 
Will  walk  in  union/ 

This  translation  is  meant,  we  presume,  as  a  sort  of  installa* 
lion  ode  on  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  appointment  to  the  War 
Office.  We  doubt  whether  Mr  Hume  will  receive  it  as  part 
payment  on  account.  But  it  may  become  popular  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  with  military  bands.  There  is  certainly  consider- 
able talent,  as  well  as  considerable  carelessness,  displayed  in  parts ; 
and,  as  usual,  the  passages  of  most  poetry  are  those  which  aro 
done  the  worst.  We  can  give  only  Lord  Leveson's  version  of  the 
song  with  which  the  piece  concludes.  It  is  a  sort  of  ballad,  in 
which  the  principal  characters  of  the  play  take  each  their  verse: — 

Second  Cuirasmr* 

*  Up,  comrades,  up  I  to  horse,  to  horse  I 

To  freedom  and  the  field  I 
'Tis  there  that  manhood  knows  its  force, 

The  heart  is  there  reveal'd ; 
'Tis  there  on  no  other  the  brave  may  rely — 
He  must  fight  for  himself,  by  himself  he  must  diet 
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*  Fair  freedom  yields  the  wide  world's  reigOy 

And  slaTBS  and  masters  share  it ; 
And  craft  and  falsehood  forge  the  chain 

For  those  who  choose  to  wear  it ; 
But  the  soldier  the  term  of  his  sorrows  can  hrave, 
And  look  death  in  the  face. — ^Who  shall  call  him  a  slave  ? 

First  Yager* 

*  The  cares  of  life  he  flings  away^ 

Its  donht,  its  fear,  its  sorrow ; 
He  heards  his  fate : — ^if  miss'd  to-day, 

Is  hit  perchance  to-morrow. 
Are  we  mark'd  for  the  morrow?  Time's  gohlet  mns  low- 
Let  us  dnun  the  last  exquisite  drop  ere  we  go. 

Sergeant. 

*  From  hearen  his  lot  derires  its  hirdi, 

By  no  long  toil  eitorted, 
Which  still  for  treasure  digs  the  earthy 

By  stonei  and  rubbish  thwarted»«-u 
It  digs  and  it  shorels,  and  fiishions  with  pain 
The  gTBTB  which  its  maker's  own  dust  shall  contain. 

J^'irst  Yager. 

*  Mid  festal  lamps,  a  fearftil  guest 

The  trembling  bridegroom  counts  him, 
Who  thundering  comes  where  none  request, 

The  steed  and  he  who  mounts  him. 
His  suit  !s  not  settled  by  parchment  or  form — 
He  wins  not  by  parley,  who  woos  but  by  storm. 

Second  Cuirassier. 
Why  pales  the  cheek,  why  drops  the  tear  ? 

Oh,  see  him  part  more  coolly  I 
He  has  no  lasting  quarters  bere^-« 
How  can  the  brare  lore  truly  ? 
His  fate  drires  him  onward^  and  how  dm  the  mind 
Be  left  with  its  lores  and  affections  behind  ? 

First  Yager, 

*  Up,  comrades  I  bridle  and  away. 

With  breasts  for  battle  panting  I 
Youth  boils,  and  fresh  life  flings  Its  spray — 

Up,  ere  that  life  be  wanting  I 
Who  would  share  it  must  stake  it,  and  n6ne  who  reftise 
The  hazard  shaU  gain  it**— who  stakes  it  may  lose  V 

In  a  spirit  of  foolish  fairness,  we  will  enable  Lord  Leveson  thus 
far  to  take  revenge.  Should  he  think  the  translation  that  follows 
a  more  faded  representation  of  the  original  than  the  above,  it 
will  only  W  another  proof  of  the  truih  of  Shakspearo'a  maxun,-^ 
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*  Were  it  as  easy  to  do,  as  to^^know  wbat  ought  to  be  d6ne,  chapela 
^  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces/ 
Many  a  critic  has,  we  fear,  been  often  justified  in  damning  a 
play,  and  hissing  a  performance,  though  of  infinitely  less  demerit 
than  any  possibility  of  his  own*  Our  verses  inay  claim,  at  least, 
the  negative  propriety  of  keeping  somewhat  closer  to  the  metrical 
movement  of  the  German ;  nor  have  we  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  dragoon  the  words  of  a  maudlin  maiden,  and  let  him  speak  of 
a  soldier's  death  as  the  ^  term  of  his  sorrows ;'  nor  have  we  made 
the  last  notes  of  a  floarish  of  trumpets  for  the  charge  send  these 
veteran  fataliiits  into  the  fight  with  an  omen  of  discomfiture — ^in 
the  disheartening  close,  *  who  stakes  it  may  lose' — wringing  in 
their  ears: — 

*  To  horse,  my  brave  comrades,  to  horse !  once  met 

In  the  field,  we're  again  our  own  ; 
In  the  field  a  man  is  worth  somethiag  yet, 

Apd  the  strength  of  his  heart  is  known : 
There  nobody  takes  of  the  soldier  the  wall, 
'Tis  man  and  himself — to  stand  or  falL 

<  Spirit  and  freedom  are  banished  the  land, 

Master  and  slave  alone  you  see ; 
Falsehood  and  cunning  are  high  in  command, 

Down  to  the  vassal  of  low  degree. 
Who  calmly  can  look  at  Death  fiill  in  the  fkce. 
The  soldier's  the  freeman — ^the  last  of  the  race. 

<  All  care  about  life  he  has  thrown  far  aWay, 

Nor  hears  tell  of  fear  or  sorrow ; 
Boldly  he  rides  to  his  fate  to-day — 

If  it  comes  not  to-day,  it  will  come  to-morrow ! 
Then,  if  we've  no  morrow,  to-day  let  us  sup 
Our  last  joyous  drops  from  Time's  holiday  cup. 

<  'Us  folly  to  strive,  and  to  straggle,  and  toil, 

Wh^n  Heaven  sends  a  life  of  pleasure ; 
Let  Hodge  pass  his  days  in  upturning  the  soil, 

And  grovelling  for  hidden  treasure : 
He  digs  and  he  shovels,  a  pitiful  knave, 
Till  at  fourscore  he  finds  himself  digging  his  grave* 

'  One  spring  from  his  steed,  and  the  rider  alights^ 

A  swift  and  fearful  guest ; 
The  bride-torch  burns  bright  on  the  castle  heights, 

Uninvited,  he  joins  the  feast : 
He  stops  not  of  parley  or  ransom  to  hear^-^ 
The  storm  of  a  midnight 's.  the  pay  of  a  year.   . 
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'  Why  monnieth  the  maiden,  and  weepeth  bo  sore  ? 

Our  motto  is — Move,  boys,  move — 
Our  billets  are  quarter  d  the  wide  world  o'er, 

And  leaves  ns  small  leisure  for  faithful  love  : 
In  no  happy  valley  our  tents  are  cast. 
Fierce  destiny  urges  ns  forward  too  fast. 

<  Then  up,  my  brave  comrades,  and  on  with  the  bridle ! 

More  freely  we  breathe  in  the  thick  of  the  fight ; 
The  foam  of  youth's  torrent  is  all  the  idle 

Brush  off — but  let  ns  do  our  work  ere  night. 
Set  your  lives  on  the  cast,  and  dash  gallantly  in  : 
Who  nothing  will  venture,  they  nothing  shall  win.' 

Poetry  with  Lord  L.  Gower  is  evidently  an  art  and  an  accom- 
plishment; not  a  prophetical  impulse,  or  divine  necessity  of 
nature.  There  is  nothing  of  *  that  which  the  spirit  putteth  into 
<  my  mouth,  that  must  I  speak.'  The  only  object  in  publishing 
verses  written  for  mere  amusement,  must  be  that  their  author 
may  obtain,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  opinion  of  the  public ; 
therefore  we  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  Lord  Leveson,  that  he  has 
conceived,  from  the  first,  far  too  humble  an  idea  of  poetry,  even 
as  an  art ;  and  that,  if  ,he  has  found  amusement  in  these  matters, 
he  has  acquired  an  art  far  better  than  the  poetaster's, — to  wit, 
that  of  being  easily  amused.  Nevertheless,  there  are  scattered 
up  and  down  sufficient  proofs  of  a  light  and  lively  hand,  and  a 
versatile  management  of  numbers,  to  show  that  (in  case  he  be 
willing  to  stoop  to  the  requisite  degree  of  concealed  labour)  he 
may  look  to  a  higher  station  than  that  in  which  the  present 
volumes  will  place  him  among  the  middling  poets  of  the  day. 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  he  should  patiently  adhere 
to  his  plan  of  translating  the  thoughts  of  others,  rather  than 
risk  any  rash  experiments  with  his  own.  As  far  as  the  choice 
of  a  subject  is  concerned,  he  appears  much  better  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  writers  characterised  by  spirited  movement,  or  familiar 
and  pointed  sallies,  than  to  masters  of  a  higher  mood,  or  to  the 
minglers  of  the  bright  and  delicate  shades  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. He  will  find  ample  scope  and  verge  enough  in  the  hourly 
enlarging  field  of  German  literature.  Its  philosophy,  indeed,  is 
too  subtle  and  airy  for  our  coarse  and  mechanical  understand- 
ings, which  seem  to  insist  on  some  practical  application  even  in 
the  case  of  metaphysics.  But  German  poetry  has  an  affinity  with 
our  own.  There  is  a  beautifully  imagined  ode  by  Klopstock, 
where  he  represents  the  Muse  of  Germany  entering  the  lists,  as 
for  a  race,  with  that  of  England.  The  cloud  of  dust  and  the 
intervening  ^l^tance  are  supposed,  as  the  competitors  approach 
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the  goal,  to  conceal  them  from  bis  Bight.  We  moderns  shall  have 
shame,  rather  than  honour,  from  the  testimony  borne  in  it  to  our 
mighty  masters,  if  we  can  consent  to  an  inglorious  repose  upon 
ancient,  though  indeed  immortal,  laurels.  We  would  fain  explain 
the  woful  exhibitions  so  long  made  by  us  in  the  Drama,  by  the 
single  error  of  our  having  been  tempted  to  try  our  fortune  on 
this  course  under  the  cramping  pressure  of  French  pumps,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  noble  buskins  of  our  forefathers,  glorious  in  the 
dust  of  a  hundred  triumphs.  Under  this  impression,  we  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  shrink  more  in  the  case  of  tragic  than  in 
any  other  form  of  poetical  rivalry,  from  Klopstock's  challenge. 
When  the  clouds  roll  from  before  that  goal,  God  grant  that  our 
nineteenth  century  may  show  us  (what,  assuredly,  our  eight- 
eenth cannot)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  whose  name  is  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  the  names  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller ! 


Art.  XIII. — 1.  The  Result  of  the  General  Election  ;  oTj  What  has 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  by  the  Dissolution  ?  Third  Edi- 
tion.    London:  1830. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Whigs.    London  :  1830. 

3.  Government  without  Whigs  ;  being  an  Answer  to  •  llie  Country 
without  a  Govemmefnty  and  the  Edinburgh  Review.  London : 
1830. 

^T^HE  readers  of  this  journal  will  certainly  not  expect  us  to 
-^  take  a  side  with  the  partisans  who  range  themselves 
in  opposite  factions  in  a  purely  personal  affray.  But  we  must 
again  disclaim  any  participation  in  the  silly  notion  that  <  meor' 
*  sures^  not  men^  deserve  the  people's  attention, — a  doctrine 
always  ventilated,  or  rather  an  outcry  always  raised,  by  the 
slavish  adherents  of  bad  rulers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 
employers  breathing  time  to  work  mischief,  and  preventing  the 
people  from  looking  after  their  own  rights  and  their  own  inte- 
rests, until  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  universally 
accepted,  leaves  the  worst  of  tyrants  nothing  to  desire — no  help 
to  seek — in  the  compassing  of  his  most  flagitious  designs.  To 
preach  it  now  requires  no  common  portion  of  assurance,  when 
the  late  events  in  France  were  notoriously  rendered  necessary 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  very  heresy.  Yes !  the  revolution 
which  expelled  the  Bourbons  was  called  down  upon  their  heads 
by  those  who  held  it  to  be  clear  that  Franco  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  Polignacs,  and  the  Peyronnets,  until  some  mea- 
sures of  ani  evil  nature  should  be  attempted  by  them. .  h^z&ycir» 
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_  r,  the  denred  time  wa«  given*  and  the  first  attempts  the 
<  m^are'  which  these  *  men'  hronght  forward,  if  it  had  not  over^ 
thrown  the  monarchy,  wonld  have  destroyed  the  liherties  of  the 
oonntry.  Yes  I  the  hlood  which  flowed  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
was  exacted  by  the  folly  of  those  in  France,  and  their  abettors 
in  England,  who  denied  that  it  was  of  any  moment  who  held  the 
seals  of  office,  and  bade  ns  wait  till  we  saw  tiieir  acts  before  we 
demanded  their  removal. 

It  pleases  tiie  same  reasoners  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  to  advance 
a  like  doctrine  in  oar  own  oonntry,  and  to  nrge  its  applieation 
to  the  conduct  of  onr  own  affairs.  According  to  them,  it  signifies 
not  that  the  ministers  who  role  ns  should  be,  with  one  ezceptioni 
men  of  no  account,  destitute  of  all  will  of  their  own,  blindly 
submissive  to  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  colleague,  and  that  col- 
league professedly  ig^norant  of  any  civil  lesson  which  can  befit  a 
statesman's  vocation.  It  is  of  no  moment  that  they  should 
atmoBt  all  be  persons  devoted  to  the  worst  principles  of  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic, — ^the  well-wishers  oi  arbitrary  power  in 
every  form,— the  enemies  of  improvement  at  home  as  of  liberty 
abroad.  ^Xook  at  their  acts,'  it  is  said.  *  Have  they  not  allowed 
^  the  Dissenters  and  the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated  ?  Have 
^  they  not  passed  the  beer  bill  T  The  answer  is,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  uttermost  exertions,  the  Dii^enters  carried  their  own  mea- 
sure, and  the  goyernment  yielded ;  that  rather  thfin  r^i^ign  their 
places,  the  ministers  resigned,  some  with  a  better,  and  some  with 
a  worser  grace,  their  steady  attachment  to  the  Penal  Code ;  and 
that  the  measure  of  their  adversaries  respecting  beer,  which  they 
had  so  often  resisted,  they  now  adopt  as  their  own,  without 
one  additional  reason  being  discovered  in  its  favour  sinqe  they 
last  joined  in  defeating  it. 

The  Tracts  before  us  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question, 
and  of  unequal  merit.  The  first  is  one  of  great  and  admitted 
force ;  the  second  is  of  a  dulness  and  debility  which  might  be- 
speak its  relationship  with  almost  any  member  of  the  cabinet  i 
the  third  is  far  less  defective  in  ability,  by  no  means  wanting 
generally  in  candour,  but  marked  with  extraordinary  inconsist- 
ency, and  not  a  few  perversions  of  known  facts. 

The  <  Result^*  as  its  title  implies,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
detail  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  late  elections  upon  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  parties  which  divide  our  senate.  It 
seems  the  Minister  had  promised  his  Sovereign  to  strengthen 
himself  by  the  dissolution.  As  long  as  the  late  King  lived,  |io 
proposition  could  be  made  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  ministry, 
ny  including  in  its  service  the  ablest  of  its  antagonists,  even  after 
t&e  prineipid  bone  of  eontention  had  been  removedj^-theC^thplio 


qiMMlion.  ^  Hifl  late  Majttty  mm  alwmys  guided  by  peraimal 
<  ooDfiideratioiiB,  and  he  musl  not  have  his  temper  raffled  by 
*•  qames  of  grating  sound/  This  being  founded  in  faet^  swTed 
oKeellently  well  for  a  reason  why  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
net  propose  Lord  Orey  to  his  master  as  a  eoUea^e,  and  why 
Lord  Grey's  Friends,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  miniftry  of 
1827,  beoause  ol  his  eipelusion,  or  rather  his  voluntary  standing 
aloof  from  it,  should  now  eonsent  to  join  the  Duke  of  Welliag^ ' 
ton,  who  ehose  te  exclude  the  noble  Earl  when  he  no*  longer 
stood  aloof.  The  king  died ;  his  sueoessor  had  rather  a  liking  fev 
I<ord  Qrey  and  his  friends  than  any  prejudioe  against  llunni 
indoed,  he  was  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  one  great 
whig  boniie.  There  was  an  end  then  of  the  formM^  reason  s  we 
call  it  not,  as  many  did,  and  far  more  think  themselves  n&io 
Mititled  (o  do,  a  protmee.  Some  new  ground  must  be  discovered 
for  refusing  to  coalesce  with  Lord  Grey ;  accordingly,  it  is  stated| 
that  on  his  Majesty  graciously  and  wisely,  and  very  naturaUyi 
asking  the  question,  *  Don't  you  want  strength  ?'— -The  answer 
was— <  The  general  election  will  strengthen  us.*  Possibly  the 
minister  ifho  so  informed  his  royal  master  was  so  ignorant  of 
his  new  trade  as  to  have  made  a  calculation  that  he  should  really 
gain  in  numbers.  But  did  he-— could  he  know  so  very  little  of 
his  position,  as  to  deem  that  any  gain  of  mere  numbers  would 
cover  its  weakness?  Did  he  indeed  fancy  that  so  deplorable  9- 
speetaole  as  his  debates  in  both  Houses  exhibited  last  sessioni 
could  be  mended  by  a  few  added  to  his  divisions  only  ?  We  are 
hound,  at  all  events,  to  believe  that  he  thought  as  he  said  to  his 
sovereign,  and  that  he  has  since  lost  no  time  in  laying  befbre  him 
the  <  Result  of  the  General  Election,'  and  showing  how  grie* 
voualy  he  had  miscalculated. 

The  tract  before  us  is  intended  to  help  both  parties ;  the  Mi- 
nister, in  setting  his  Master  right,  after  having  misled  him 
through  ignorance — ^through  an  ignoranee  hardly  to  be  imagi-* 
nsd,  of  the  country  he  pretends  to  administer — ^and  his  Royal 
Afoster,  should  the  Minister,  by  any  oversight,  neglect  to  correct 
the  gross  errors  of  his  former  statement.  Instead  of  gaining, 
the  list  of  places  and  names  proves  him  to  have  lest  above 
twenty.  The  runners  of  the  Treasury  had  boasted  that  they 
should  gain  ninety-Areej-^an  odd  number,  assumed  of  course  to 
give  a  delusive  resemblance  of  reality  to  the  statement.  1%eir 
brag  has  come  down  to  twenty-one  ainoe  the  election ;  but  the 
authors  of  the  tract  before  us  (for  it  bears  plain  marks  of  being 
the  e<mtrlbution  of  more  authors  tban  one)  having  gotten  hold 
of  the  Treasury  calculation,  by  which  it  was  reckoned  that  the 
Oppesitiw  gained  twenty-five  in  England  and  six  in  Ireland} 
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at  one  stroke  oreraet  the  whole  estimate,  bjr  printiiig  a  list  of 
forty  names  and  places  in  England,  and  eleven  in  Ireland,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  clear  that  changes  have  taken  plaee  in  the  Op- 
position's favour ;  thus  reducing  the  Treasury  calculator  to  the . 
unpleasant  dilemma^  as  he  cannot  deny  die  returns,  of  either 
denying  that  the  members  in  one  column  of  the  table  for  the 
Last  Parliament  were  Ministerial,  or  denying  that  those  in  the 
other  column  for  the  New  Parliament  are  Opposition ; — ^an  alter* 
native  which,  we  believe,  will  hardly  be  seriously  adopted  in 
more  than  one  or  two  instanees.  By.  like  arguments,  or  rather 
facts,  is  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  statement  taken  to  pieces ; 
but  we  abstain  from  dwelling  on  what  the  pamphlet  terms  the . 

*  Booh  qf  Numbers  J  a  volume,  it  adds,  <  now  for  the  first  time 

*  fetal  for  the  ministers.'  We  rather  would  advert  to  the  other 
results  of  the  election,  as  these  are  of  .public  notoriety  and  of 
unquestionable  importance.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  refer- 
ring to  our  own  discussion  of  these  topics  before  the  dissolution. 
That  paper  has  given  extreme  offence  to  the  adherents  of  the  . 
ministiy;  a  few  unimportant  individuals  here  and  there  to 
be  found,  venturing,  gallantly  enough,  let  us  candidly  own,  to 
raise  their  small  voices  in  behalf  of  their  employers.  .  Among 
the  rest,  one  or  two  of  the  London  Journals  have  taken  us 
roundly  to  task  for  our  heresies ;  and  treating  us  in  a  very  con- 
temptuous fashion,  and  looking  down  upon  our  humble  talents 
in  a  way  we  hardly  can  think  their  superior  ability  quite  jus-  : 
tifies,  have  also  been  pleased  to  ascribe  motives  of  a  somewhat 
sordid  kind  to  our  conduct.  It  would  not  do  to  charge  us  with 
the  kind  of  bias  so  often  imputed  to  journalists,  whose  conduct . 
varies  with  every  wind  that  blows — who  one  day  try  to  minify 
a  party,  and  the  next  to  blacken  it — who  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  can  wheel  round  from  being  the  bitter  enemies  of  an  il- 
lustrious individual,  to  become  the  unflinching  and  bitter  cham- 
pions. It  would  hardly  have  answered  to  explain  our  consist- 
ent adherence  to  the  course  we  had  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century  pursued,  through  good  as  through  evil  report,  by  any 
of  those  solutions  often  applied  to  account  for  a  course  as  devi- 
ous and  uncertain,  if  not  quite  so  brilliant,  as  a  meteor's — ^more 
fickle,  if  less  pure,  than  the  wind's.  No  one  would  have  credited 
any  tale  that  might  have  been  invented  of  us,  that  we  looked  to 
the  favour  of  Lloyds,  and  the  'Change,*— or  that,  peradventure, 
the  genius  of  the  Stock  Exchange  inspired  u8,^-or  even  that  we 
were  anxious  for  priority  of  intelligence  from  Downing  Street,^- : 
or  that  we  were  misled  by  the  love  of  self-importance,  and 
ambition€d{Ba  the  newspapers  call  it)  the  name  of  a  Government 
organ.    All  such  weapons,  as  against  us,  being  wholly  pointlesii, . 
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it  was  thought  better  to  suggefit,  that  we  bad  lent  our  pages  U> 
flome  discontented  politicians,  who  loaded  them  with  the  natural 
prodace  of  their  disappointed  ambition,*— complaints  against 
those  who  bad  refased  them  preferment.  Had  we  done  so,  oar 
offence  wonld  have  been  great;  we  can  only  say,  that  if  the  names 
of  the  authors  were  disclosed,  which  thdy  one  day  may  be,  their 
pnblication  would  overwhelm  the  accusers  with  the  most  unbound- 
ed ridUnde.  The  mistake  is  so  ludicrous^  that  we  are  sure  no 
other  feelings  than  merriment  can  ever  have  been  excited  by  it» 
Other  journals,  once  liberal  and  independent,  have  pursued  a  like 
track  with  less  violence,  after  their  more  feeble,  and,  what  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  be,  more  candid  manner — that  manner  in 
which  the  greatest  interests  are  now  habitually  given  up  to  serve 
we  know  not  what  purposes,  neither  care  we.  The  brethren  are 
in  some  things,  no  doubt,  alike  ;  but  we  believe  both  did  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Prince  Polignac  last  year ;  a  slip  rather 
unpleasant  for  those  to  have  made  (through  the  excessive  zeal 
incident  to  recent  conversion)  who  swear  by  success,  decide  by 
the  event,  and  abhor  a  falling  cause  with  a  hearty  hatred,  no 
matter  how  sacred  the  principles  by  which  it  is  made  dear  to  vir- 
tuous bosoms.  This  slip  has  of  late,  no  doubt,  been  repented  of 
with  sufficient  bitterness ;  and  infinite  zeal  is  now  displayed  on 
the  right  side,  in  the  vain  hope  of  burying  the  miscalculation  in 
oblivion.  Had  that  expectation  of  Polignac's  success  been  fulfil- 
led by  the  event,  he  must  have  gone  pretty  far  towards  founding 
a  despotism  in  France,  before  he  would  have  incurred  the  dislike 
of  his  new  and  somewhat  unexpected  allies.  But  to  return  from 
our  digression. 

In  the  paper  so  much  vituperated  by  the  Government  writers, 
and,  therefore,  as  we  conjecture,  so  painfully  accurate  in  its 
statements,  we  ventured  to  predict  that  the  ministry  would  find  a 
dissolution,  their  mainstay,  wholly  inadequate  to  remove  their 
most  glaring  defect — want  of  force  in  debate  ;  because  it  would 
not  get  rid  of  the  powerful  and  popular  men  who  steadily  opposed 
them.  Among  those  statesmen,  we  enumerated  the  two  Grants, 
as  sure  to  be  returned  for  other  places,  should  the  ministers 
su<sGeed  in  the  efforts  we  doubted  not  would  be  made,  to  unseat 
thejm  in  the  north.  As  we  expected,  so  it  turned  out.  No  greater 
efforts  were  ever  made  by  any  government  to  get  rid  of  formida* 
ble  adversaries.  Happily  these  efforts  proved  abortive.  Mr  C. 
Grant  is  again  retui'ned  to  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  but 
with  a  weight  increased  by  the  admission  of  his  power  which 
the  attempt  to  displace  him  involves.  His  learned  and  able  bro- 
tber  was  unseated  for  the  rotten  and  ungrateful  borough  which 
he  had  honoured  by  representing  it ;  but  he  defeated  with  infinite 
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disgraee  the  brother  of  his  advenarjr,  aud  now  rfte  fer  the  great 
and  popnlous  city  of  Norwieb,  the  member  of  its  free  choioe» 
Agiun,  we  asked  if  Lord  Pdmerston  or  Mr  Stanley  were  likely 
to  be  rejected  ?  They  are  returned  as  vigdrons  as  before — ^as 
far  superior,  singly,  to  any  force  which  the  ministry  can  bring 
against  them  both.  We  also  mentioned  Mr  Home.  He  is  now 
member  for  Middlesex.  We  asked  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  possibly  imagine  that  Mr  Brougham  would  not  be  vetum* 
ed  to  the  new  Parliament.  He  is  now,  by  an  event  wholly 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  elections,  the  popular  memlm 
for  Yorkshire ;  and  we  can  venture  to  assure  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  to  one  educated  in  camps, 
and  ignorant  of  civil  life,  that  a  man  has  a  good  deal  more  weight 
in  Parliament  when  he  represents  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  people,  than  when  he  has  no  constituents  at  all.  Last- 
ly, we  asserted  that  the  high  talents  and  exalted  character  of  Mr 
Denman  would  grace  the  new  Parliament ;  and  he  is  once  more 
member  for  Nottingham.  These  are  facts ;  and  they  deserve  to 
be  well  weighed  by  him  who  would  estimate  how  much  the  gene* 
ral  election  may  have  strengthened  the  ministry. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Was  ever  Ministry  so  defeated  wherever 
they  dared  to  show  themselves?  Not  one  Cabinet  Minister  sits 
for  one  popular  place.  All  hut  our  much-respected  and  muoh^mis- 
placed  countryman.  Sir  George  Murray,  sit  for  the  closest  of 
close  boroughs ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  member  only 
for  a  Scotch  county.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  the  Duke  is  reputed 
to  have  done,  that  it  won't  do  for  CSabinet  Ministers  to  have  large 
bodies  of  constituents.  Mr  Pitt  had  Cambridge ;  Mr  Fqk  had 
Westminster;  LordHowick  had  Northumberland;  Mr  Perceval 
had  Northampton ;  Mr  B.  Bathurst  bad  Bristol ;  Mr  Peel  had 
Oxford ;  MrHuskisson  and  Mr  Canning  had  Liverpool;  Mr  Yorke 
had  Cambridgeshire ;  Lord  Castlereagh  had  Down ;  Mr  Tiemey 
had  Southwark.  His  Grace's  words,  by  a  slight  change  of  col« 
location,  would  have  told  the  truth  a  good  deal  more  accurately, 
— -<  It  won't  now  do  for  large  bodies  of  constituents  to  have  Cabi- 
<  net  Ministers  for  their  members.'  It  is  a  new,  an  unheard-of, 
an  un-English  doctrine,  that  Cabinet  Ministers  must  be  men 
whom  no  populous  place  will  choose  to  represent  it.  We  deny 
the  position  entirely ;  bat  we  deny  also,  that  it  is  the  honest  rea- 
son why  our  Ministers  have  not  among  them  all  one  flpce  elec- 
tion :  we  believe  it  is  that  none  of  them  all  could  find  a  place 
where  the  popular  choice  would  have  fitllen  upon  them. 

The  family  of  Sir  R.  Peel  shows  this  plainly  enough.  He 
had,  says  the  <  ResuUy  five  or  six  defeats  among  his  brothers 
in  about  ten  days.    Norwich,  Dairy,  Dublin,  Newcastle,  Tsnw 
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wortb,  to  say  notbivg  of  CcNskermoutb)  attest  the  puUio  fttTeor 
in  ^ieh  ^  this  powerfal  and  popular  family  stands ;'  while  the 
<»ily  conneKion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  showed  himself 
on  the  hustings  anywhere, — his  nephew,  Mr  Long  Wellesley,-r- 
was  defeated  in  Essex,  after  a  fifteen  days'  contest. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  example  of  Yorkshire  was  not  thrown  away. 
Devonshire  returned  Lord  Ebrington ;  Norfolk  fiung  out  Mr 
Wodehouse,  and  elected  Sir  W.  B«  Foulkes ;  Suffolk  dismissed 
Sir  T.  Gooch ;  Mr  Liddell  yielded  to  Mr  Beaumont ;  Mr  Daven- 
port was  succeeded  by  Lord  Belgrave,  in  Cheshire ;  Mr  Sand- 
ford  succeeded  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  last, 
and  most  notable  of  all,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  supporter  of 
the  Wellington  Cabinet,  who  had  headed  an  anti*  Catholic  peti- 
tion with  his  name,  and  instantly  afterwards  voted  against  its 
prayer  at  the  Minister's  commands,  was  signally  defeated  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Truly  does  the  tract  befoi^e  us,  in  comment- 
ing upon  this  marvellous  conduct  of  the  Duke,  say,  *  These  things 
^  cannot— no,  they  cannot — ^be  done  always  with  impunity.  If 
^  a  like  fate  should  now  befall  the  Lowthers,  they  will  at  least 

<  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  their  conduct  was  con- 
^  sis  tent,  and  that  they  forced  the  Dictatorial  Minister  to  bend, 
^  and  suffer  them  to  vote  as  they  had  previously  doiie  upon  the 
^  great  question  of  the  day.' 

But  is  it  nothing  to  a  Ministry,  aud  to  so  imbecile  a  one  as 
tbe  Dpke  of  Wellington's,  that  in  England,  they  have  lost  by 
one  election,  no  less  than  nine  county  members  I  How  many 
does  it  leave  them  ?  The  <  BesuU^  answers  this  important  ques- 
tion,— ^  There  are,  it  seems,  forty  counties,  returning  eighty- 
^  two  members,  in  England.     Of  these  only  twentv-eight  are 

*  Ministerial  voters ;  forty-seven  are  Opposition ;  ana  seven  are 

<  neutral,  not  leaning  luuch  towards  the  government.'     <  Did 

<  ever  Minister  (asks  the  tr^ct)  yet  meet  Parliament  with  such 

*  a  preponderance  of  the  county  representation  against  him  ?' 
But  a  difference  of  eighteen  has  been  made  in  this  important 
class  of  members  by  the  dissolution.  So  much  for  presump« 
tion ;  so  much  for  the  silly,  and,  of  a  great  man,  the  most  un- 
worthy, folly  of  supposing  be  can  drive  a  trade  with  success^ 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  which  be  knows  absolutely  nothing  ! 

Furthermore :  *  Of  the  thirteen  great  popular  cities  and  bo- 

<  roughs,  with  hundreds  (London,  Westminster,  Aylesbury,  &c.), 

*  returning  twenty-eight  niembers,  only  three  seats  are  held  by 

*  decided  Ministerial  men ;  twenty-fpur  by  men  iu  avowed  op-i 

<  position.    There  are,  sixty-t^o  other  places  which  may  have 

<  contests, — ^being  more  or  less  open, — they  return  one  hundred 
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<  and  twonty*Bix  members*  Of  tbese  only  forty-seven  are  Mini- 
^  fiterial, — all  tbe  rest  are  avowed  Opposition  men,  save  eight, 

*  wbose  leaning  is  rather  more  against  the  government  than  for 
'  it.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  then,  retarned  by 
'  elections,  more  or  less  popular,  in  England,  only  seventy-nine 
^  are  Ministerial  votes ;  one  hundred  and  forty*onc  are  in  avowed 
'  opposition,  and  sixteen  of  a  neutral  cast.     If,  therefore,  the 

*  Ministers  are  to  make  any  head  against  a  force  of  two  to  one 
^  against  them,  from  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  popu- 

*  lar  voice  is  heard  in  elections,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  the 
^  rotten  boroughs  and  the  Scotch  members.  Everywhere  else 
^  they  are  in  a  minority  altogether  without  a  precedent.' 

We  have  unwittingly  been  once  more  drawn  into  the  Book  of 
Numbers  ; — the  following  passage  refers  to  a  more  general  view 
of  affairs  : 

<  Bnt  the  election  has  other  matter  of  serious  reflection  to  afford  the 
Dake  of  Wellington.  The  Aristocracy  has  been  taught  a  lesson,  which, 
if  received  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  humility,  may  prove  most  salutary, 
but  can  in  no  way  be  pleasing.  The  secret  has  been  imparted,  which  all  men 
ever  wish  to  shut  their  eyes  upon — the  secret  of  their  weakness.  The  people 
of  England  have  begun  to  exert  the  power  with  which  extended  knowledge, 
arms  countless  numbers,  and  they  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  obtain  an  influence 
in  the;  management  of  their  oton  affairs  commensurate  with  their  just  title 
to  it.  They  have  thoroughly  discovered  their  own  strength  — Yorkshire — 
Devonshire — Cambridgeshire —  Surrey —  even  Leicestershire — certainly 
Suffolk — bear  witness  to  it.  Woe  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  if  they 
long  remain  blind  to  it,  or  incredulous  of  it,  or  careless  of  the  consequences 
which  must,  and  that  speedily,  flow  from  it !  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad 
with  a  vengeance ;  and  now  will  be  fulfllled  that  which  was  spoken — 
"  With  his  primer  he  will  prove  an  overmatch  for  the  Field-MarshaFs 
baton."  But  in  such  times,  at  a  season  when  their  whole  influence  is 
at  stake,  will  the  Aristocracy  of  England  blindly  trust  their  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  inexperienced  of  Ministers,  with  colleagues 
the  pity  or  the  jest  of  all  beholders  ?  At  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour 
and  the  largest  provision  of  civil  wisdom  is  manifestly  required  to  keep 
the  system  together,  by  a  happy  uliion  of  needful  firmness  with  well-timed 
concession,  will  they  be  content  that  the  chief  power  in  the  State  should 
remain  in  men  who,  having  no  influence  or  credit  with  the  country,  can 
have  no  will  of  their  own,  nor  keep  to  any  fixed  purpose  for  twenty-four 
hours  together,  but  must  needs  be  the  sport  of  every  breath  that  blows, 
and  be  tossed  about  as  the  force  or  caprice  of  any  party  may  chance  to 
point  ?  The  great  families  are,  indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
against  this  incredible  Ministry,  In  the  whole  Cabinet  there  is  neither 
rank  nor  property ;  and  among  its  supporters,  the  Beauforts  and  Rutlands, 
whom  all  governments  reckon  upon,  stand  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their 
order ;  for  even  the  Lowthers  lend  it  a  most  reluctant  ^n^  divided  sup- 
port;--Pp.  21— 23,  f. 
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Tlie  pamphlet  next  details  the  lepsons  held  out  by  the  late 
glorious  events  in  France, — ^a  subject  which  we  have  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  present  number  ;*  but  the  following  passage 
BO  strikingly  illustrates  one  of  our  positions,  that  we  must  do 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  it : 

^  But  two  defences  have  beea  set  up  on  this  most  important  question 
by  the  "  parasiticaV  tribe : — The  Duke,  it  is  said,  has  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  King  of  the  French ;  therefore  he  approved  of  the  glorious 
event  which  has  made  every  free  heart  in  Europe  leap  with  joy.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  of  the  Polignacs  being  irretrievably  discomfited,  and 
disgi-aced  past  redemption,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  the  step  which  fol- 
lowed of  necessity,  of  allowing  that  Lewis  Philip  was  reigning  Sovereign 
of  France,  proves  our  Minister  to  have  rejoiced  in  Polignac's  ruin.  As  well 
might  it  be  contended  that  Napoleon's  retreat  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  on 
shipboard,  proved  him  to  have  exulted  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I  As  well 
might  it  be  argued,  that  the  Duke  rejoices  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  ashes 
of  Marshal  Ney,  because  he  does  not  send  forth  an  army  to  tear  them  from 
the  Pantheon,  where  the  hands  of  his  grateful  countrymen  have  enshrined 
the  lactim  of  what  Mr  Fox  justly  called,  "  that  worst  of  revolutions — ^a 
restoration  T*  No,  no ;  many  things  that  are  impossible  will  come  to  pass, 
and  much  that  is  incredible  will  be  believed,  before  any  man  of  ordinary 
observation  will  credit  so  vain  a  tale  as  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever 
knew  a  more  bitter  moment  than  that  in  which  he  read  of  the  summary 
triumph  of  the  Yxejii^  people^  and  saw  in  it  the  triumph  of  the  people's 
rights  all  over  the  world. 

<  The  other  ground  of  defence  is  this : — ^Does  any  one,  it  is  said,  sup- 
pose the  Duke,  with  all  his  hatred  of  popular  rights,  and  all  his  love  of 
legitimacy,  a  mere  driveller  ?  Then  how  could  he  approve  of  conduct  so 
insane,  an  exhibition  of  weakness  so  deplorable,  as  that  of  Polignac  and  his 
Master  ? — But  who  ever  said  that  he  did  ?  or  ever  dreamt  that  he  approved 
the  course  which  those  infatuated  creatures  took  to  gain  their  object  ?  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  he  did  not  wish  heartily  well  to  that  object ; 
possibly  veiling  its  deformity  to  bis  own  mind,  under  the  specious  phrases 
of  "  firm  government" — "  legitimate  throne" — "  vigorous  support  of  the 
existing  arrangement" — and  so  forth.  That  he  may  dearly  have  desired 
the  end,  and  bitterly  regretted  the  means,  is  altogether  conceivable,  with- 
out the  least  impeachment  of  his  honour,  or  his  consistency,  or  even  his 


*  The  late  events  in  Belgium  have  excited  some  alarm  in  this  country, 
— ^ill- grounded,  as  we  think,  because  the  situation  of  the  Belgians  was  very 
peculiar.  But  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  join  those  who  go  about  cla- 
morously bawling  out  against  all  the  established  institutions  of  this  free 
country,  where  no  direct  attempts  against  liberty  are  to  be  dreaded.  The 
lovers  of  liberty  may  well  and  conscientiously  applaud  the  revolution  in 
France,  because  it  was  necessary,  without  the  least  approval  of  the  Belgian 
change — still  more  without  the  least  approach  to  ^a  wish  for  change  in 
England* 
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good  sense.  What  pope  was  it  that  remonstrated  vehetoeiitly  against  onr 
James  U.,  for  hurrying  on  the  reconeiIem«[it  of  England  to  the  church  of 
Rome  with  such  fatal  impatience  ?  What  prelate  was  it  that  soon  after 
saw  the  royal  fanatic  an  exile,  and  exclaimed,  '<  There  goes  an  idiot,  who 
gave  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass  I"  But  the  pope  and  the  prelate  hoth  wished 
well  enough  to  James's  project,  and  only  blamed  or  ridiculed  him  for  pur- 
suing it  like  a  fool ;  nay,  they  may  easily  have  set  him  upon  the  adventure, 
and  then,  like  another  intriguer  of  high  name  and  ancient  authority  in  all 
courts,  have  grinned  at  the  failure  of  theu:  victim/ — ^Pp.  23 — 25. 

The  other  lesbons  derived  from  the  revolution  of  ISSO,  are, 
the  power  of  the  people  againat  regular  troops ;  the  uncertain 
support  of  these  as  against  their  fellow- citizens;  the  probability 
of  SpaiUj  Portugal,  Italy,  following  the  French  example ;  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  all  our  military  statesman's  foreign  policy 
in  every  part  of  the  system,  tyhich  hfe  and  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
vainly  fancied  they  had  established  for  ever,  while  three  little 
days  well  spent  by  the  brave  people  of  Paris,  have  crumbled  it 
in  the  dust ;  and,  above  all,  the  piece  of  learning  least  easily  taken 
in  by  human  pride^— his  own  insignificance, — ^the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's own  insignificance^  henceforth,  in  the  polities  of  all  the 
states  of  Europe*  This  we  confess  gladdens  us  mightily  to  con- 
template. The  sight  of  a  General  Officer,  who,  from  having  kept 
Royal  Company,  had  got  to  think  only  of  Emperors  and  Kings; 
to  look  upon  some  eight  or  ten  individuals  as  if  they  were  the 
whole  human  race ;  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  them ;  to  forget 
he  had  fellow-subjects;  and  to  regard  every  one  event  and  measure 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  Royal  associates; 
was,  we  fairly  acknowledge,  a  spectacle  to  our  plebeian  eyes  ab- 
solutely disgusting.     It  is  now  happily  at  an  end. 

The  <  Result  coiicludes  with  a  rapid^  and  not  certainly  a  very 
complimentary,  sketch  of  the  ministry.*  If  it  be  unlike,  then  it 
is  of  no  value ;  but  tb  complain  of  it  as  unfavourable,  unless  the 
likeness  be  impeached,  only  accuses  the  subjects,  and  not  the 
artist.  Whoso  thinks  Lord  Aberdeen  an  able  and  liberal  mi- 
tiister;  or  Lords  Ellenborougli  and  Leveson  Gower  gifted  men ;  or 


♦  We  think  the  note  respecting  Sir  J.  Scarlett  is  very  farfromja^t  towards 
that  eminent  person.  He  is  hlamed  for  sitting  under  a  Peer  with  whom 
he  differs.  This  is  hy  no  m^ans,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  uncommon. 
If  we  mistake  not,  others,  of  whom  the  authors  of  the  Pamphlet  most 
highly  approve,  hare  done  so  too.  Mr  Brougham  and  Dr  Lusbington 
opposed  the  ministers  the  last  two  sessidns,  while  sitting  for  seats  of  a 
noble  lord,  who,  with  his  family,  supported  the  government.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  are  matters  of  arrangement  between  the  partiesv 
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Lord  Lyndhunt  a  model  either  for  chancellors  or  for  poliiieians ; 
or  Sir  ft.  Peel  capable  of  doing  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
which  prodigiottft  vanity  alone  could  make  hitn  think  of, — stand- 
ing up  singly  against  all  the  opponents  of  the  government,-^ 
may  complain  of  the  pottraits  which  follow.  To  others,  their 
striking  likeness  will  be  their  best  recommendation  : 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  find  an  abler  man  than  the  Prime  Minister ;  bat 
impossible  to  name  any  one  less  popular,  whether  with  the  aristocracy, 
the  chunih,  or  the  community  at  large.  Civil  experience  he  has  hardly  any 
— apolitical  knowledge,  none — his  talents  lay  in  war,  and  with  the  peace 
they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  more  ase  than  an  old  matchlock  or  a  bat- 
tering ram.  He  was  of  some  service  while  the  King's  personal  prejudices 
and  unsteadiness  required  the  control  of  a  strong  hand :  with  the  life  of 
the  late  monarch,  that  use  too  has  ceased.  If  he  has  any  other  claims  to 
his  statiofti  except  his  extravagant  estimate  of  his  own  miiversal  genius,  (a 
iiew  light  since  tils  memorable  self-denying  declaration,)  neither  the  Na- 

'tion  nor  the  Parliament  have  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  them.  Let 
them  be  plainly  brought  forward,  however,  by  any  one  who  is  Quixotic 
enOBgh  td  maintain  them,  and  they  may  be  fairly  discussed. 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has  notoriously  disappointed,  by  his 
indolence,  all  who  had  formed  any  expectations  of  him.  He  is,  by  com- 
inoii  Conseitt,  the  most  inefficient  Keeper  to  whom  the  Great  Seal  has 

'  been  intrusted,  since  Lord  Bathurst-^whose  heir-at-law  would  make  as 
good  a  chancellor  as  either  his  noble  and  leai'ned  ancestor,  or  his  noble 
Rbd  learbed  eo]leiigtte»  No  doubt,  as  for  as  personal  Weight  and  considera- 
tion goes-^the  dignity  derived  from  consistency,  steadiness  of  principle, 
atid  M  that  goes  to  make  up  public  virtue — the  present  Ministry  may 
boast  of  a  9hare  in  the  person  of  its  First  Law  Officer,  such  as  none  ever 
had,  and  such  as  it  would  be  absolutely  cruel  to  examine  in  detail. 

*  Ammig  his  Colleagues,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  stands  distinguished 
(bold  as  the  assertion  may  to  some  appear)  for  that  union  of  feebleness 
with  presumption — of  incapacity  in  every  other  man's  eyes,  with  all-suf- 
ficiency in  his  own — which  constitutes  the  ridiculous  in  character.  It  is 
from  such  originals  that  the  pencil  of  Cervantes  drew  the  Daratarian  Go- 
vemment  of  Sancho  Pansa,  that  of  Sheridan  his  Lord  Burleigh,  and  of 
Swift  his  Gulliver  drawing  upon  the  King  of  Brobdignag.  Mankind  haVe 
yet  to  leara  one  single  ground  upon  which  this  lord  should  affect  to  hold 
any  other  given  lord  cheap ;  and  yet  he  never  opens  his  mouth  but  to  try 
some  clumsy  sneer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under  Mr  Pitt,  who 
had  some  right  to  indulge  in  such  supercilious  demeanour.  The  Hindoos 
have  an  apologue  of  a  dwarf  who  used  to  keep  company  with  a  giant,  and, 

'  seeing  him  always  look  down  upon  the  crowd,  got  the  habit  of  looking 
down  when  he  saw  men  whose  middles  he  could  just  reach  standing  upon 
tiptoe. 

'  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  it  is  really  difficult  for  any  one  net 

having  a  peculiarly  retentive  memory,  or,  as  Mr  JBrougham  would  say, 

**  not  bdng  good  at  proper  names,"  to  recollect.    One,  indeed,  Lord  £1- 

.ieilborotigfai  is  rememberedi  not  from  the  possession  of  any  shining  or 
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statesmanlike  qualities,  but  on  account  of  cierUun  awkward  passages  in 
his  history.  This  indiWdual  professed  himself  at  different  times  the 
follower  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  of  Lord  Grey ;  but  he  left  them  all  upon 
the  first  hint  of  a  place  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  accepted  it, 
with  an  amendment  to  the  Duke's  address  ready  written  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  had  the  imprudent  canity  to  show  to  several  persons.  To  the 
Government  he  joined,  he  brought  a  weight  of  personal  unpopularity, 
which  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  so  little  conspicuous  as  himself 
to  acquire.  And  if  to  this  disadvantage  is  added,  an  overweening  conceit 
— overweening  apparently  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  merit — a  total 
want  of  judgment,  and  a  singular  faculty  of  attracting  the  derbion  of 
others,  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  his  co-operation  is,  in  fact,  a  grievous 
misfortune  to  the  administration  which  is  encumbered  with  it. 

'  Of  Lord  Bathurst,  lives  there  the  man  so  unfeeling,  so  lost  to  all  the 
softer  emotions  of  our  nature,  as  to  speak  in  an  enumeration  of  statesmen 
fit  to  administer  a  great  empire  ?  If  such  there  be,  and  of  h&art  so  flinty, 
then  the  same  might  also  view  unmoved  the  sorrowful  plight  of  Mr  Goul- 
bum,  and  weigh  the  merits  of  that  good  sensible  man  and  most  able  Quar- 
ter-Master-General, Sir  George  Murray,  as  a  parliamentary  chieftain^^- 
Whether  or  not  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  may 
be  a  question;  it  can  be  none  that,  in  such  a  Cabinet,  Nature  has  well 
qualified  him  to  hold  a  place,  and  a  prominent  one.  But  though  he  may 
rival  Lord  Aberdeen  in  hopeless  debility,  he  falls  so  -infinitely  short  of 
him  in  presumption,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  speculate  upon  the 
amount  of  his  gain  by  his  late*  removal  from  L-eland.  He  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  unfit  for  the  Parliamentary  conflicts  of  that  department ;  some 
change  of  climate  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  his  existence.  So 
he  is  to  battle  the  estimates,  night  after  night,  ^^inst  Mr  Hume^.  lor  six 
or  eight  weeks  of  the  next  session,  by  way  of  having  an  easy  life,  and  a 
task  he  is  fit  for. 

<  Of  Sir  Robert  Peel  we  have  not  spoken.  He  is  a  man  of  respectable 
talents,  moderate  acquirements,  unquestioned  propriety,  undeniable  self- 
complacency,  and  brilliant  and  boundless  wealth.  Whether  these,  added 
to  the  possession  of  as  much  unpopularity  as  ever  fell  to  one  man^s  shares 
be  exactly  the  qualifications  that  will  fit  him  for  leading  such  a  House  of 
Commons  as  is  just  returned,  and  against  such  an  Opposition,  may  be  a 
different  thing.  H&  is  supposed  to  have  so  deep,  so  devout  a  veneration 
for  himself,  (testified  among  other  things  by  reverently  dropping  the  voice 
,upon  naming  the  object  of  his  adoration,)  as  rather  to  have  enjoyed  stand- 
ing alone  last  session.  He  probably  is  now  hugging  himself  in  the  hope 
of  a  like  enjoyment  at  the  approaching  meeting.  If  so,  it  may  be  asserted 
with  great  safety,  that,  though  his  portion  of  bliss  be  not  the  greatest,  it 
is  at  least  the  most  unenvied  ever  yet  bestowed  upon  mortal.' — P.  33-37, 

The  second  pamphlet,  the  production  possibly  of  the  Treasury 
talents,  is,  as  wo  have  already  observed,  a  feeble  performaDce.  If 
it  be  not  calculated  to  excite  any  apprehensions  among  the  oppo- 
nentsof  the  govern  nrent,  it  is  assuredly  well  fitted  tocreate  an«»afty 
feelings  among  its  friends.  Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than 
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its  attempts  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  tbe  ministers,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  its  efibrts  to  ^d  their  conduct  with  praises.     Of  this 
take  an  example  in  the  panegyric  given  to  their  condact  touch- 
ing Portuguese  affairs.     ^  Don  Miguel,  it  is  said,  when  the  new 
^  charter  was  communicated  to  him  at  Vienna,  solemnly  pledged 
^  himself,  as  regent,  to  conform  to  its  provisions.   But  no  sooner 
^did  he  reach  Lisbon,  than  he  violated  every  pledge  he  had  so 
<  recently  given;  the  new  chafterwas  rejected,  and  he  usurped  the 
'  throne.'  Well,  then,  here  is  the  difficulty  half  stated;  but,  adds 
the  ingenious  author,   *  we  had  recognised  the  right  of  Donna 
'  Maria  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.' — Here  is  the  whole  difficulty ; 
the  whole  deception  practised  on  our  sagacious  government  by 
their  friend  and  ally,  Don  Miguel;  the  \^hole  of  the  proceeding 
by  which  that  nimble  usurper  and  legitimate  had  duped  our 
Great  Captain,  and  was  laughing  at  his  Grace.    How,  then,  was 
his  Grace's  skill  and  firmness  shown?  He  is  the  most  dexterous 
diplomatist  of  the  age,  as  his  parasites  tell  us ;  he  is  also  the 
man  marked  above  all  men  by  promptitude  and  decision ;  he  is 
a  plain,  resolute,  soldierlike  statesman,  whom  all  that  venture 
to  maltreat  must  expect  to  be  annihilated  at  the  very  least.    The 
plot  thickens ;  the  denouement  approaches ;  we  tremble  for  the 
daring  Miguel ;  what  can  save  him  ?   Let  the  Treasury  writer 
nnfold  the  great  tale  of  vigorous  decision,  dignity,  spirit;  the 
theme  of  a  world's  wonder  and  a  nation's  applause !    ^  As  Don 
^  Miguel  had  opposed  himself  to  Donna  Maria's  rights,  (after 
'  violating  his  solemn  engagements,)  we  could  not  properly  main- 

*  taist^Nir  relations  with  that  country.'  Doubtless,  this  will  be 
easily  granted.  How  safe  are  the  positions  whereby  this  writer 
approaches  his  point  t  How  well  protected  from  all  possibility 
of  attack  !  How  worthy  of  the  Great  Captain  himself!  Can  it 
be,  that  the  Writer  and  the  Captain,  like  Julius  Ceesar,  are  in 
truth  one  flesh  and  one  spirit  ?  We  throw  out  the  thought  for 
the  occupation  of  our  readers.  But  what  step  does  he  next 
make  ?  Why  truly  one  that  gives  the  pleasure,  at  least,  of  sur- 
piise.    *  The  functions  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon  were 

*  accordingly  superseded.' — ^By  whom  was  this  bold  measure 
taken?-  Who  had  nerve  enough  to  display  this  matchless  stroke 
e(  pc^icy  ?— <  The  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon  was  superseded' 
*— (never  let  the  deathless  renown  of  the  achievement  be  forgot- 
ten !) — *  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration.'     *.  This 

*  was  obviously' — what  does  the  reader  think  ? — *  the  wise  and 

*  prudent  course  to  take,' &c.  &c.     P.  15. 

On  the  same  plan  of  powerful  panegyric  is  the  rest  of  this 
notable  tract  framed.     Thus  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Test 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  cm.  s 
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Act,  18  stated  to  have  been  made  soon  after  the  Dake's  ministry 
was  formed.  '  This  was  resisted  by  the  Government,'  says  the 
encomiast  of  the  Treasury.  ^  The  objections,  however,  were 
*  overruled  by  the  House,  and  the  proposition  for  the  repeal  ear- 
^  ried  by  a  considerable  majority/  Now  then,  what  was  the 
measure  adopted  by  a  truly  wise,  decisive,  and  principled  mini- 
ster ?  ^  The  Government  considered  it  wise  to  yield  to  the  pub- 
^  lie  voice,  so  decidedly  expressed.'  In  the  self-same  style  of 
^  true  wisdom^*  did  the  Duke,  it  seems,  act  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, of  which  he  and  Sir  R.  Peel  had  always  been  the  chief  op-> 
ponents.  ^  He  saw  that  the  hour  was  come  when  the  question 
^  must  be  settled  by  concession,  and  that  the  great  impediment 
^  to  the  internal  pacification  of  Ireland  must  be  removed.'  True 
— but  the  question  is,  why  he  was  so  long  of  seeing  this  truth  ? 
When  the  comparison  is  between  this  minister  and  his  antago- 
nists or  competitors,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  gives  up  all 
his  own  opinions,  and  adopts  theirs  ?  Has  any  man  living  the 
front  to  deny,  that  either  the  Duke  is  wrong  now  in  pursu- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  or  was  wrong  before  in  opposing 
it  ?  Then  we  have  the  authority  of  the  writer  in  question  for 
saying  (as  he  does  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  tract),  '  that 
^  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  a  weak  go- 
'  vemment  better  for  the  public  good  than  a  strong  one.'  But 
can  he  help  us  to  a  definition  of  a  weak  government  more  fitly, 
more  distinctly  expressed,  than  this — a  government  which  has 
no  will  of  its  own — which  does  not  as  it  pleases,  but  as  every  one 
else  pleases — which  exists  upon  concessions  eternally  related 
— which  lives  upon  the  ideas  of  its  adversaries — which  only  pro- 
fesses principles  in  order  to  abandon  them,  and  adopt  those  it 
had  combated  as  destructive?  Surely,  for  instance,  though 
there  may  be  praise  due  to  the  man  who  made  a  struggle  to 
press  through  the  Catholic  question,  when  he  saw  the  country 
was  ruined  without  it,  no  one  can  pretend  he  is  a  very  profound 
statesman  who  so- long  resisted  it.  Surely,  too,  they  who  see  Sir 
R.  Peel  straining  every  nerve  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
one  day,  as  dangerous  to  the  established  church,  have  a  good 
right  to  marvel,  when  they  next  day  see  him  offer  Lord  J.  Ru8« 
sell  his  best  assistance  in  carrying  through  the  bill.  What  pos- 
sible excuse  for  such  conduct  is  it  to  say  as  he  did,  ^  The  House 
^  of  Commons  has  carried  the  question  by  a  majority  of  forty  i' 
If  the  decision  had  been  the  other  way,  (as  under  every  hostile 
government  of  any  kind  of  strength  it  would  have  been,)  does 
Sir  R.  Peel  really  think  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  W. 
Smith,  Mr  Fergusson,  and  others,  would  have  come  down  and 
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said,  ^  The  House  has  decided — so  we  will  help  you,  with  all  our 
^  might,  to  make  the  exclaaion  of  dissenters  complete,  by  resist* 
<  ing  the  annaal  indemnity  act?'    It  must  be  confessed,  that  if 
the  man  who  plays  the  part  Sir  R.  Peel  here  played,  be  not  un«> 
principled,  he  is  at  least  a  politician  whose  principles  hang  some* 
what  loosely  aboat  him.     The  safety  of  the  established  church 
required  him  one  day  to  oppose  the  motion.  What,  then,  became 
of  the  church  and  its  safety  when  he  volunteered  to  pass  the  self- 
same bill  the  next  day,  merely  because  forty  members  had  decided 
against  him  more  than  for  him  ?  Did  that  change  his  opinion  of 
the  measure  ?   Did  that  remove  the  dangers  from  the  church  ? 
The  truth  must  be  told  :  he  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  secure 
his  own  and  his  family's  establishment  in  office.  We  don't,  how- 
ever, go  along  with  those  who  vituperate  him  for  his  conduct 
on  the  Catholic  question.  But  after  what  he  did  on  the  Test  Act, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  any  mistrust  of  him  that  is  displayed 
in  any  quarter.     His  conduct  there  was  wholly  inexplicable — 
even  more  so  than  his  memorable  opposition  to  Mr  Canning  on 
the  ground  of  the  Catholic  question,  which,  it  now  turns  out,  he 
had  then  resolved  to  support ;  and  his  supporting  that  question, 
while  he  avowed  that  his  opinion  against  it  ^remained  unchanged.' 
This  Treasury  author,  holding  the  necessity  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment, cannot,  after  all,  pretend  that  we  now  enjoy  that  blessing; 
bVit  he  intreats  the  country  to  strengthen  the  Cabinet,  such  as 
it  is.     He  asks  the  trite  question — Granting  the  power  of  the 
Opposition,  is  it  sufficiently  combined  to  form  a  ministry  of  due 
sit'i^felgth  ?    Can  any  man  of  common  candour  deny,  that  either 
pdrt  of  the  Opposition  could  form  a  far  stronger  government 
than  the  present  ?  Can  there  be  one  more  feeble,  one  more  utterly 
inefficient  ?  Where  could  such  another  Foreign  Secretary,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Colonial  Secretary,  nay.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  Opposition  that  could  be 
deemed  candidates  for  place  ?  The  author,  therefore,  feeling  that 
he  must  have  other  means  of  strengthening  the  government,* 
plaintively  asks  the  Whigs  why  they  should  stand  aloof  from  a 
ministry  which  has  emancipated  the  Catholics ;  and  the  Ultra- 
Tories,  why  they  may  not  help  a  government  hostile  to  ^  all  rash 
^  theories  ?'    We  verily  think  the  latter  party  do  so  little  believe 
in  this  hostility,  wherewithal  the  Duke's  defender  is  baiting  hiff 
hook,  that  nothing  would  surprise  them  less,  than  to  see  his 
Grace  open  the  New  Parliament,  in  the  new  character  of  a  Par-' 
liamentary  Reformer.    Why  should  they  marvel  at  such  a  meta- 
morphosis, after  what  they  have  seen  of  his  Grace  and  his  col- 
leagues ? 
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It  is  strange  to  see  how  this  Treasury  writer  misrepresents 
known  facts.  No  complaints,  says  he^  were  ever  made  against 
the   ministry  at   the  late   elections. — ^  Even    Mr   Brougham 

*  himself  hardly  thought  it  prudent  to  utter  a  word  in  dis<- 

<  paragement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel ;' 
and  it  is  then  said,  ^  that  extraordinary  man'  one  day  rushes  into 
invective,  and  another  into  panegyric.  We,  however,  have  read 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  we  marked  that  all  his  invectives 
were  against  the  government,  and  all  his  panegyrics  reserved  for 
their  enemies ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  one  speech 
of  his  which  did  not  cry  out  loudly  against  the  utter  imbecility 
and  incapacity  of  the  ministry,  as  now  constituted.  Especially, 
we  may  allude  to  the  great  meeting  at  York,  of  all  parties,  to 
the  number,  it  was  said,  of  80,000,  when  Mr  Bethel  said  a  few 
words  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  behalf,  and  they  dropt  dead 
flat,  without  exciting  one  cheer.  Mr  Brougham  noted  this,  and 
said,  it  showed  the  ministry  had  no  support  anywhere,  and  that 
he  had  so  found  it  all  over  the  county.  As  to  the  charge  brought 
against  Mr  Brougham  of  having  been  the '  not  unreserved'  (mean- 
ing; evidently,  the  unreserved)  ^  pan^yristof  the  ministry,  when 

*  office  and  power  were,  as  he  thought,  within  his  grasp,'— the 
report  having  been  universally  current  both  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  insinuation  is  the  truth, 
^ — it  will  be  desirable  that  the  patrons  of  this  pamphleteer  should, 
in  their  places,  meet  Mr  Brougham  with  some  such  statement 
face  to  face  ;  and  then  the  country,  which  has  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  character  of  public  men,  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
Mr  Brougham  sought  or  rejected  all  union  with  the  ministers.  We 
trust  that  some  such  defiance  will  be  given  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  accurately  known.  This, 
at  least,  we  must  say,  that  if  there  be  any  foundation  whatever 
for  the  reports  we  allude  to,  never  was  audacity  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  those  who  instructed  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  to  fling 
out  the  above  insinuation. 

We  have  left  ourselves  a  scanty  space,  only  to  notice  the  far 
less  dull,  and  far  more  fair  tract,  avowedly  written  in  answer  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  able  pamphlet,  called  ^  The  Country  without 

*  a  GovemmentJ'  It  is  an  attack  on  the  Whigs,  rather  than  a 
defence  of  the  Ministry.     *  Rooted  and  habitual  love  of  power 

<  and  of  place'  is  laid  down  as  their  grand  principle  of  action* 
Any  thing  so  absurd  we  can  hardly  recollect  having  seen.  The 
having  sacrificed  all  power  and  place  for  the  last  twenty- three 
years,  on  account  of  their  principles,  is  notoriously  the  only  rea* 
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son,  first,  why  they  are  not  now  in  office,  and,  secondly,  why 
they  are  so  much  out  of  favour  with  the  venat  and  paltry  trib^ 
who  never  can  place  reliance  on  any  statesman  that  remains  long 
out  ef  place.  Another  ground  of  charge  against  the  Whigs 
is  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  who  coalesced  with  Lord  North 
against  Lord  Shelbum  !    Indeed  !  this  is  with  a  yengeance 

<  Punishing  the  Pope  for  Caesar's  crimes/ 

Surely,  if  such  passages  may  be  fairly  cited  against  any  party 
in  the  state,  it  is  but  just  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  the  pass- 
ages which  would  make  for  them.  Then  to  whom  do  we  owe  the 
glorious  Revolution,  the  crushing  of  the  rebellions  in  1715  and 
1745,  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
and  ih^  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  last  century  ?  But  we 
come  down  to  die  present  reign  and  the  present  day,  and  ask,  to 
whom  do  the  present  Government  owe  all  the  measures  on  which 
they  now  rely  for  support  ?  It  is  mighty  well  for  the  present 
ministers  to  enquire  what  good  the  Whigs  ever  did  the  country 
—they  who  have  not  one  measure  of  their  own,  but  uniformly 
take  their  policy,  in  domestic  afiairs  at  least,  from  the  Whigs  ! 
The  diiference  between  the  parlies  is  exactly  tiiis  :  The  one  have 
some  regard  for  their  principles,  and  willingly  and  habitually 
sacrifice  place  and  power  to  maintain  them.  The  other  profess 
principles  from  time  to  time,  but  have'  so  *  rooted  and  habitual' 
a  love  of  their  places,  that  they  just  as  readily  adopt  and  pursue 
the  opposite  principles  of  their  adversaries,  and  abandon  all  their 
own  when  diey  must  choose  between  that  course  and  the  loss  of 

Much  praise  is  bestowed  in  this  tract  on  Earl  Grey,  and  deser- 
Todly ;  aiKl  his  accession  to  office  isrepresented  as  highly  desirable. 
Then,  the  little  difficulty  recurs,  which  so  sorely  gravels  both 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  some  three  or  four  pretended  friends 
of  Lord  Grey-'-^how  happens  it  that  he  was  not  invited  to  join 
the  ministry  ?  One  solution  is,  because  he  said  something  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  the  Duke,  and,  of  course,  his  new  Foxite 
friends,  did  not  like.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  doubtful  how  such 
an  offer  would  be  received.  Verily  these  men  are  inconsistent, 
because  they  are  insincere.  *  The  uouble-minded  man,'  says  the 
Psalmist,  *  is  unstable.'  He  has  no  sure  abiding  city.  The  late 
King's  personal  antipathy  being  no  longer  of  any  service  by  way 
of  an  excuse,  a  new  one  must  needs  be  found  for  doing  what 
they  had  firmly  resolved  to  do— keeping  all  the  power  to  them- 
selves. Therefore  an  expression  of  Lord  Grey's  was  caught  hold 
of.    Had  he  said  nothing,  he  would  have  been  called  sulky.    Had 
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he  made  a  tender,  he  would  have  degraded  himself;  and  that 
woald  have  been  the  grand  excuse.  In  short,  the  old  sayiDg 
is  true, — *  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;'  and  converse- 
ly it  is  as  true.  That  where  the  will  is  wanting,. way  there  is 
none. 

But  the  question  no  longer  is,  what  excuse  have  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  satellites  for  not  getting  help  ?  That  is  of 
mighty  little  moment  to  the  state.  Can  he  go  on  without  it  ? — ^is 
the  only  question.  Assuredly  neither  of  the  writers  whose  effu- 
sions lie  before  us  affects  to  prove,  or  even  ventures  to  assert,  the 
affirmative.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  both  end  their 
song  by  one  burden,  plaintively  sounded  in  the  ears  of  both 
Tory  and  Whig.  <  Don't  unite  against  us,'  says  the  abler  of  the 
two,  pretty  nearly  as  his  feeble  predecessor  had  done.  <  There 
^  are  reasons  against  that;  and  you  well  can  join  the  Cannings. 

*  The  present  ministry  alone  stand  in  a  position  to  which  each 
^  party  can  add  strength  without  a  sacrifice  of  character.     Tory 

*  and  Whig  alike  have  only  to  moderate  their  views,  to  conform 
^  to  the  party  in  power ;  they  must  change  them  altogether,  in 
^  order  to  amalgamate  with  one  another.' 

The  time  was  when  we  ourselves  were  of  this  mind,  and  ex- 
pressed ourselves  candidly  and  frankly  to  this  effect.   We  fear  it 
is  now,  from  the  presumptuous  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  submissive  patience  of  his  coadjutors,  past  and 
gone.  We  see,  however,  not  without  hope,  that  the  unexampled 
weakness  of  the  ministry  may,  as  has  heretofore  happened,  be 
found  of  some  service  to  the  country.     Assuredly  it  is  a  clumsy 
and  preposterous  scheme  of  Government,  and  attended  both  with 
much  inconvenience  and  grave  peril,  to  place  the  men  out  of  office 
whose  measures  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  look  for  a  wise  . 
rule,  to  men  who  are  driven,  against  their  will,  and  contrary  to 
their  avowed  opinions,  by  their  incapacity,  to  recant  their  own 
sentiments.    Nevertheless,  while  the  Government  of  this  country 
is  unreformed  in  its  most  essential  branches,  this  kind  of  com- 
promise is  not  to  be  despised  where  better  terms  cannot  be  had 
for  the  people.     Who  can  say  whither  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
desire  to  cling  by  his  office  may  carry  him  ?  Of  all  abuses  in 
church  and  in  stiaite  he  has  been  the  uniform  defender.     So  was 
he  of  the  Penal  Code.     He  may  take  to  reforming  any  or  all  of 
them,  ecclesiastical   or   civil,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for 
another  session ;  and  it  would  little  astound  us,  after  what  we 
have  seen,  to  behold  him  announcing  some  measure  respecting 
Tithe  in  the  House  where  sit  the  Bbhops,  while  Sir  Robert  Peel 
reads  his  recantation  respecting  Parliamentary  Reform  and  West 
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India  Negro  EmancipaUon,  on  the  spot  where  he  so  lately  vowed 
perpetoal  opposition  to  both.* 


*  The  extraordinary  step  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  rashness  and  indiscre- 
tion. Bat  so  it  is  with  a  weak  government ;  they  must  always  be  trying 
to  giun  the  favour,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  the  support,  of  some  strong 
party  or  interest ;  and,  accordingly.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  a  good 
game  to  play  at  the  West  Indians.  He,  therefore,  not  content  with  oppo- 
sing a  resolution  which  merely  pledged  the  House  to  consider  West  India 
Slavery  next  session,  avowed  himself  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  eman- 
cipation to  an  extent  very  far  outstripping  even  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr 
Dundas's)  opposition ;  for  he,  the  leader  of  the  West  India  interest,  con- 
templated emancipation,  like  Mr  Pitt,  as  the  end  of  all  the  labours  of  Par- 
liament. Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  even  hear  of  a  resolution,  merely  because 
that  odious  word  is  in  it  I  We  trust  the  anti-slavery  meetings  everywhere 
will  be  quickened  in  their  exertions  by  this  frank  avowal  of  ministerial 
hostility. 


No.  CIV,  will  be  Published  in  December. 
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Art.  I. — Reports  from^  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before^ 
the  Select  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons^  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.    London :  1830. 

TX/'hen  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed 
*^  in  1813,  British  subjects,  in  general,  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  trade  to  Hindostan,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East,  from  which  they  had  been  previously  excluded ;  but 
tliey  were,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  empire.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  this  vast  country,  the  only  one  whence 
supplies  of  tea  can  be  obtained,  was  continued  to  the  East  India 
Company ;  who,  by  this  means,  secured,  in  effect,  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  Siam,  Cochin- China,  Tonquin,  the  Corea,  East 
Tartary,  the  Japan  and  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  to  the  successful 

Srosecution  of  which  a  participation  in  the  China  trade  is  in- 
ispensable.  The  countries,  the  commerce  of  which  is  thus 
either  actually  or  virtually  monopolized  by  the  Company,  to  the 
exclasion  of  other  British  subjects,  abound  in  an  endless  variety 
of  the  most  valuable  productions,  their  population  amounts  to 
ahout  a  third  part  of  the  whole  hummi  race,  and  they  possess  an 
almost  incalculable  extent  of  sea-coast.  Few,  if  any,  trading 
associations  ever  succeeded  in  getting  their  countrymen  excluded 
from  so  vast  and  so  profitable  a  field  for  carrying  on  commercial 
pursuits.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  there  may  not  be  rea- 
sons to  justify  this  exclusion ; — to  justify  granting  to  the  2,500 
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partners  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  refusing  to  the  other 
85  millions  of  British  subjects,  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Chinese 
world.  But  these  reasons,  if  they  really  exist,  cannot  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  They  moat  be  clear,  convincing,  and  de- 
cisive. ^  Commerciuniy  says  the  greatest  of  English  lawyers, 
*jure  gentium^  commune  esse  debet^  et  non  in  monopolium,  et 

*  PRIVATUM  PAULOLORUM  QUEfTUH  CONVERTSNPUH.'  To  jus- 
tify their  monopoly,  the  Company  must  not  merely  show  that  they 
have  conducted  the  trade  to  China  on  fair  and  liberal  principles, 
but  that  it  is  not  one  that  could  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent, 
or  the  same  advantage  to  the  public,  by  other  adventurers.  If 
they  fail  to  establish  both  these  points,  the  policy  of  throDidDg 
the  trade  open,  will  be  no  longer  doubtful.  It  would  be  the 
extreme  of  tyranny  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  naturally  entitled,  unless  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  very  serious  injury  and  incon- 
venience would  result  from  their  exercise* 

This,  therefore,  is  really  a  question  of  fact  and  experiment. 
How  have  the  East  India  Company  conducted  the  trade  to 
China,  and  the  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca  ?  Have 
the  tea,  and  other  commodities  they  import,  been  sold  at  the  same 
prices  they  would  be  sold  for  were  the  trade  open  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  tne  character  or  institutions  of  the  Chinese  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  same  free  intercourse  with  them 
that  is  maintained  with  every  other  people  ?  Have  the  Company 
prosecuted  the  trade  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same 
advantage,  that  it  would  be  prosecuted  by  individuals  ?  We  shall 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  practically  to  enquire  into  the 
answers  that  ought  to  be  made  to  these  questions. 

I«  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  the  prices  charged  by  the 
Company  for  the  products  they  import  nrom  China,  we  may 
remark,  at  the  outset,  that  nothing  but  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  will  serve  to  convince  any  reasonable  per- 
son that  they  are  not  far  higher  than  they  would  be  were  the 
trade  open.  Ail  individuals  and  associations  naturally  exert 
themselves  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price  for  whatever 
they  have  to  sell.  And  it  is  found  that  those  who  are  protected 
from  the  competition  of  others,  or  who  have  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the  price  of  their  commodities 
to  a  very  high  pitch.  Their  object  has  not  been  to  make  a  mo- 
derate profit  upon  a  large  adventure,  but  to  make  an  enormous 
Srofit  on  a  small  adventure ;  and  they  have  resorted  to  every 
evice,  even  to  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  their  goods,  to  ac- 
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eompUsh  this  their  darling  object.  Now^  as  the  East  India 
Company  have  obtained,  in  virtue  of  their  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade,  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  British  markets  with 
tea,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  they  have  raised  its  price  to 
an  unnatural  level.  In  supposing  that  they  have  done  this,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  they  are  either  better  or  worse  than  others. 
We  merely  suiq[KMBe  that  they  have  acted  as  all  associations  have 
done  when  placed  under  nearly  similar  circumstances;  or  that 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges  to  promote 
their  own  peculiar  interests.  So  reasonable  an  inference  is  not 
to  be  defeated,  except  by  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence. 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Company  neither  have  brought, 
nor  can  bring  forward  any  such  evidence.  Facts  and  principles 
are  equally  against  them.  Not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
diat  they  have  sold  their  teas,  &c.  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
they  would  have  been  sold  for  had  there  been  no  monopoly,  but 
ibis  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  strongest  testimony,-— by 
facts  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  controvert,  or  even  question. 

The  means  of  deciding  as  to  the  use  which  the  Company  have 
made  of  their  monopoly,  are  accessible  to  every  one.  Though 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  countrymen  excluded  from 
the  trade  to  China,  they  have  not,  fortunatelv,  been  able  to  ex« 
tend  this  exclusion  to  foreigners*  The  merchants  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  dare  not  send  a  single  ship  to  Canton,  or  im- 
port a  single  pound  of  tea ;  but  the  merchants  of  New  York 
and  Hamburgh  labour  under  no  such  prohibition.  They  engage 
in  the  trade  to  China,  as  they  engage  m  that  to  France,  Brazil^ 
or  any  ether  country,  and  conduct  it  on  the  principle  of  free 
and  unfettered  competition.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  uneirinff 
standard  by  which  to  try  the  proceedings  of  the  Company.  If 
they  be  really  as  self-denying  as  thdr  apologists  would  have 
us  to  believe,  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  teas  will  not  be  higher 
than  those  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  great  trading  cities  not 
subjected  to  any  monopoly;  for  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to 
contend  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  any  reason,  other  than 
the  diflference  between  a  free  and  a  monopoly  system,  why  the 

frice  of  tea  should  materially  diffisr  in  London  from  its  price  in 
[amburgh,  New  York,  &c. 

Accounts  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  at 
the  East  India  Company's  sales,  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold,  from  1814*15  to  1828-29,  have  been  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  (Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  22, 
Session  1830.)  Now,  to  determine  whether  the  prices  charged 
by  the  Company  be  excessive  or  not,  we  have  only  to  compare 
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those  given  in  this  acconnt,  with  the  prices  of  similar  teas  at 
Hamburgh,  New  York,  &c.,  as  deduced  from  the  Price  Cur- 
rents published  in  those  cities.  But  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
year  1828-39,  we  are  furnished  officially  with  the  means  of 
comparing  our  prices  with  those  of  fore]£;ner8.  In  order  partly 
to  obviate  any  cavils  that  might  be  made  as  to  the*  statements 
in  Price  Currents,  and  partly,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  for 
Other  purposes,  letters  were  sent,  in  1829,  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  to  most  of  our  Consuls  at  the  principal  foreign 
emporia,  directing  them  to  purchase  and  send  home  samples  of 
the  different  species  of  tea  in  ordinary  use  in  those  places,  with 
a  note  of  their  prices,  &c.  These  prices  were  afterwards  sub- 
mitted, by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
Dr  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Cambist,  who  converted  them  into 
equivalent  ones  in  sterling  money  per  pound  weight.  Com- 
paring, therefore,  the  prices  and  quantities  of  teas  sold  by  the 
Company  in  1828-29,  with  the  prices  of  the  same  descriptions 
of  teas  at  Hamburgh,  the  results  are  as  follow  :— 

Comparative  Account  of  the  Prices  of  Tea  at  London  and  HanAurgh. 


Company's  sell- 

Prices  at  Ham- 

Excess of  Com- 

Excess of  Ham- 

Species 0/ Tea. 

iDg  price  per 

burgh,  per 

pany's  prices 

burgh  prices  over 

pound  in 

poundin 

over  those  of 

those  of  the 

1828-29. 

1828.29. 

Hamburgh. 

Company. 

8.    d. 

6.  d. 

S.  d. 

B.    d. 

Bohea 

1     6} 

0    8J 

0  10 

Congou 

2    4 

1     2} 

1     3J 

Gampoi 
Souchong 

2    9 

1     2 

1     7 

2  lOi 

1     1} 

1     8^ 

Pekoe 

3     9i 

4     6| 

0     9^ 

IVankay 
Hyson-RKin 

2    5| 
2    4 

I     2| 

0  Hi 

1     3i 
1     4| 

Hyson 

4     If 

2    8 

1     5| 

Gunpowder 

6  ^ 

3    ^ 

3     1 

Nowy  it  will  be  observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pekoe,  the 
prices  of  all  the  Company's  teas  exceed  the  prices  of  the  samples 
bought  at  Hamburgh  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  total  sum  which  the  tea  monopoly  costs  the  people  of 
Britain,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  quantities  of  the  different  teas 
(with  the  exception  of  Pekoe)  disposed  of  at  the  Company's  sales  by 
the  excess  of  their  prices  over  those  of  Hamburgh,  and  to  deduct 
from  this  sum  the  quantity  of  Pekoe,  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  the 
Hamburgh  price  over  that  of  the  Company.-^The  account  stands  as 
follows : 
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• 

• 

Excess  of    Company's 

<             • 

Qtmntttles  of  Tea  sold 

price  per  pound,  over 

Excess  of  price 

Species  of  Tea. 

by  the  Company  in 

price  at  Hamburgh. 

received  by  the 

1828-29. 

(Neglecting  fractions 

Company. 

of  a  penny.) 

lbs. 

B.    d. 

L. 

Bohea 

8,778,012 

0  10 

157,417 

Congou 

20,142,073 

1     3 

1,258,878   . 

Campoi 

284,187 

1     7 

23,673 

Souchong 

601,739 

1     8 

37,607 

Twankay 

4,101,845 

1     3 

273,456 

Hyson-flkin 

213,933 

1     4 

J14,261 

Hyson 

1,014,923 

1     5 

71,889 

Gunpowder 

645 

3     1 

98 

1    QQT  OTA 

Deduct  Pekos,  131,281  lbs.  at  9d.  •        .        •        •         4,923 

Total  excess  of  price  received  by  the  Company  over  and  >  ■ 

above  the  price  of  similar  teas  at  Hamburgh,  }  1,832,356 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Mr  Thomely,  a  very  intelligent 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  has  deduced,  from  a  careful  calcnlation  of  the 
prime  cost  of  tea  m  China,  and  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  &c. 
the  excess  of  price  charged  by  the  Company  at  L.1,727,934.  Mr 
Rickards's  calculations  give  very-  nearly  the  same  results. 

It  appears  from  this  authentic  comparison  of  the  accounts 
Tendered  by  the  East  India  Company,  with  those  furnished  by 
the  Board  of  Control,  that  the  Company  sold  their  teas  in 
1828-29,  for  the  immense  sum  of  L.  1,832,356  more  than  they 
would  have  fetched  had  tlie  trade  been  free !  From  the  same 
official  accounts  rendered  by  the  Company,  it  also  appears,  that 
the  average  price  of  the  different  sorts  of  tea  sold  by  them  in 
1828-29,  amounted  to  2s.  4d.  per  lib.;  and  it  appears  from  the 
statements  now  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  average  excess 
of  the  price  of  the  Company's  teas,  oyer  the  price  of  the  teas  sold 
at  Hamburgh,  amounts  to  Is.  3d.  per  lib.,  being  an  excess  of 
more  than  fifty-three  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  how 
much  soever  it  may  be  at  variance  with  their  professions,  that 
the  Company  have  not  been  more  scrupulous  than  others  in 
availing  themselves  of  their  power  to  exact  exorbitant  prices. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  have  been 
deservedly  held  up  to  the  execration  of  all  Europe,  because 
of  the  violent  means  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  force  up 
th«  price  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmegs.  Although,  how- 
ever, they  had  raised  the  price  of  such  articles  to  a  guinea 
a-pound,  the  injury  thence  arising  to  the  Hollanders  would 
have  been  trifling,  compared  to  the  injury  done  to  the  £ng« 
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lishy  by  adding  53 '  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  tea.  Spices  are 
luxuries.  Bat  in  this  country,  at  least,  tea  has  long  ago  ceased 
to  belong  to  this  description  of  commodities ;  it  has  become  an 
almost  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  and  is,  at  present,  far 
more  extensively  used  by  the  lower  and  middle,  than  by  the 
more  opulent  classes.  Hence,  if  we  estimate  the  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  monopolies  by  their  effects^  oufs  will  be 
found  to  be  decidedly  the  more  objectionable  of  ihe  two. 

But  the  Company's  advocates  are  not  easily  driven  from  any 
position.  We  admit,  say  they,  that  it  would  appear,  on  the 
face  of  such  accounts  as  the  above,  that  the  Company  sell 
their  teas  at  an  enormously  enhanced  price ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  fallacious.  The  teas  sold  by  the  Company  are,  they  all^e, 
incomparably  superior  in  point  of  guaiOg  to  those  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Continent  or  the  United  States;  and  this,  they 
add,  is  the  natural  result  of  our  mode  of  managing  the  trade  at 
Canton^  where,  we  are  told,  the  Company's  agents  have  the 
choice  of  all  the  teas  brought  to  market ;  the  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
damaged  samples,  with  the  refuse,  in  fact,  that  is  thrown  aside 
by  the  Company.  Those  who  brought  forward  this  statement, 
imagined,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  made  a  masterly  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Company,  and  that  by  withdrawing  the  public 
attention  from  accounts  of  sales  and  the  statements  in  Price  Car- 
rents,  to  fix  it  on  an  unprofitable  and  endless  discussion  aboat 
tastes  and  qualUies^  comparatively  little  opposition  would  be 
made  to  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly*  But  this  ingenious  scheme 
has  been  totally  subverted;  and,  what  is  yet  more  galling,  it  has 
been  subverted  by  those  to  whom  the  Company  looked  up  for 
support.  The  Delegates  from  Mancheater,  I^verpool,  and  Glas- 
gow,  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  Board  of  Gontarol 
has  the  merit  of  having  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every  one^ 
that  the  teas  sold  by  the  Company,  instead  of  b^ng  superior, 
are  actually  inferior  to  those  sold  by  the  free  traders  on  ike 
Continent  and  in  America. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Board 
having  ordered  samples  of  tea  to  be  purchased  and  sent  home 
from  a  great  variety  of  foreign  naarkets.  When  brought  home, 
the  Board  of  Control,  desirous,  we  presume,  of  doing  a  service 
to  the  Company  by  demonstrating  the  truth  of  their  statements 
as  to  the  superiority  of  their  teas,  had  the  samples  subintted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  most  skilful  tea-brdkers  of  London,  wKo 
were  requested  to  fix  tli«  prices  which  they  siqpposed  they  would 
brmg  at  the  Company's  salesi^  Nothing,  it  is  cteav,  eeuld  be 
fairer  than  this  proceeding.     The  brokers  knew  notUng  of  tie 
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prices  paid  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  teas,  neither  did  they 
know  whence  they  came,  or  for  what  object  they  were  called 
upon  to  decide  as  to  their  qualities.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  any  bias  one  way  or  another ;  so  that  their  decision 
was  that  of  the  most  unprejudiced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  intelligent,  judges  that  could  be  selected.  The  results  of 
the  award  of  this  most  competent  tribunal  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  comparison : — 


Species  of  Tea. 


Prices  per  poand  at  the  Com- 
pany's sales  in  1828-29. 


Prices  of  samples  botiglit  at  Ham- 
burgh as  fixed  by  the  brokers. 


Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

Hyson-skin 

Hyson 

Gunpowder 


1  6J 

2  4 
2  9 

2  lOi 

3  9| 
2  5^ 
2  4 

4  li 
6  6i 


1 

4^ 

2 

3f 

2 

Of 

2 

li 

6 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2i 

4 

5 

5 

6 

It  appears  from  this  decisive  statement,  that  the  common  teaetj 
such  as  bohea  and  congou,  sold  at  Hambargh,  are  about  as  good 
as  those  sold  at  the  Company's  sales ;  and  that  most  of  the  finer 
teas,  as  pekoe,  twankay,  hyson,  &c.  are  decidedly  better.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  hear  no  more  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  th& 
Company's  teas.  Those  who  would  vindicate  their  monopoly 
must  take  up  other  grounds  than  this.  The  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  the  Compsmy  sell  their  teas  for  53  per  cent  more  than  they 
would  be  sold  for  were  the  trade  open ;  and  that  the  teas  for 
which  they  exact  this  monstrous  overcharge,  are,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, of  a  comparatively  inferior  quality. 

It  is  not  even  true  to  say  that  the  Company,  in  raising  the 
price  of  their  teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  are  merely  availing 
themselves  of  a  privilege  conceded  to  them  by  the  legislature* 
The  fact  is,  that  they  have  acted,  if  not  in  opposition  to  the  let- 
ter, at  least  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit,  of  the  acts  which  secure 
them  their  monopoly.  The  ministers  of  George  II.  and  Georges 
III.  were  not  quite  so  confiding  as  those  of  George  IV.  In 
1745  a. great  deduction  was  made  from  the  duty  on  tea;  and  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  this  deduction  being  defeated  by  the  Com- 
panV)  an  act  was  passed  (18  Geo.  II.  cap.  26)  for  the  regulation 
of  the  tea  trade,  which  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  the  quantity  of 
tea  imported  by  the  Company  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  its  price 

ON  AN  EQUALITY  WITH  THE  PRICE  THEREOF  IN  THE  NEIGHBOUR- 
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iNG  CONTINENTAL  MARKETS,  U  shovid  be  laiofuljbr  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  grant  licences  to  private  merchants  to  import  tea 
from  any  port  in  Europe.  So  long  as  this  judicious  statute  con- 
tinued in  force,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Company  materially  to 
abuse  their  monopoly  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  well-founded  jealousy  which  had  dictated  the  act 
af  174d,  was  again  displayed  in  1784  in  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  famous  commutation  act.  (24  Geo.  III.  cap.  38.) 
It  is  provided  by  this  statute  that  there  shall  be,  at  least,  four 
sales  each  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  put  up  such  quantities 
of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  to  the  demand;  that  the  tea  so 
put  up  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if  an  advance  of  one 
penny  per  pound  be  offered  on  the  putting  up  price ;  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  <  Company  to  put  up  their  tea  for 
^  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall  upon  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put 
«  up,  exceed  theprime  cosf  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  chaises  of 
^  importation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  the 
^  arrival  of  such  tea  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  premium 
^  of  insurance,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea  risk  incurred  there- 
^  on ;'  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  Company  shall  lay  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  copies  of  the  accounts,  and  estimates 
ui)on  which  the  orders  for  importation,  prices  for  sale,  and  quan- 
tities put  up  to  sale,  shall  be  grounded. 

The  object  which  led  Mr  Pitt  to  insert  the  clauses  in  question 
is  obvious.  It  was  to  compel  the  Company  to  sell  their  teas  for 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  to  prevent  their  monopoly  becoming 
very  injurious  to  the  public.  The  Company,  however,  had  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  defeating  these  precautions ; — first,  by 
making  various  additions  to  the  prime  cost,  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  made,  but  which  the  Treasury,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  could  not  disallow;  and  second,  by  nullifying  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  them  of  selling  their  teas  at  one  penny 
advance  upon  the  upset  price.  A  very  few  remarks  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  what  has  now  been  stated. 

1.  The  Company  have  always  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory 
at  Canton  to  the  price  of  their  teas.  And  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  not  very  conversant  with  enquiries  of  this  sort,  may,  per- 
haps, think  that  this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  importance 
either  one  way  or  another.  But  those  who  take  the  trouble  of 
enquiring  a  little  into  the  matter,  will,  we  apprehend,  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  The  fact  is,  how  extraordinary  soever 
it  may  appear,  that  the  factory  in  question  costs  nearly  as  much 
as  is  required  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  civil  government 
of  Scotland!  The  following  extract  from  Mr  Walter  Hamilton's 
l@ast  India  Gazetteer^  a  work  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and 
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patronised  by  the  Company,  bLows  tliat  the  statement  just  made 
is  any  thing  but  exaggerated.  ^  The  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company  here  [Canton],  consists  of  twelve  sapercar- 
goes,  and  eight  writers.  The  latter  have  a  small  annual  allow- 
ance and  a  free  table ;  and  they  sacceed  in  rotation  to  the 
situations  of  the  former,  who  have  also  a  free  table,  and  annu- 
ally divide  among  themselves,  in  shares  proportioned  to  their 
seniority,  a  sum  seldom  falling  short  of  L.80,000.  This  arises 
from  a  per  centage  on  the  import  and  export  cargoes,  producing 
to  the  chief,  on  an  average,  L.8,600  per  annum ;  and  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  members  of  the  select  committee,  above 
L.7,100.  The  senior  supercargo  has  about  L.6,000  per  annum, 
and  the  juniors  in  proportion,  declining  on  a  graduated  scale ; 
but  none  of  the  supercargoes  has  less  than  L.I, 500  per  annum. 
Having,  in  addition  to  this,  the  accommodation  of  a  free  house 
and  table,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  best  paid  servants  in  the 
world.  The  services  to  be  performed  for  this  liberal  remune- 
ration consist  in  a  residence  for  three  or  four  months  every 
year  at  Canton,  during  the  season  of  intercourse  with  the 
Hong  or  general  merchants,  to  whom  they  deliver  the  imported 
goods,  and  receive  the  teas  and  other  return  produce.  When 
the  business  of  the  season  is  finished,  the  ships  laden  and  des- 
patched to  England,  they  retire  to  Macao,  where  they  remain 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.'  This  striking  paragraph  was  pub- 
lished in  1815 ;  and  though  the  value  of  the  Company's  imports 
and  exports  at  Canton  has  not  since  been  increased,  the  money 
payments  that  now  fall  to  be  divided  among  this  lucky  coterie 
are  larger.  In  1826-27  the  total  expense  of  the  factory  amounted 
to  La05,044 ;  and  in  1828-29,  it  amounted  to  L.89,086,  which 
would  give  to  each  of  the  twenty  gentlemen  of  which  it  consists 
an  average  income  of  about  L.4,500  a-year  for  doing — next  to 
nothing.  At  least  the  American  captains  do  all  that  our  super- 
cargoes do,  and  do  it  infinitely  better. 

That  so  flagrant  an  abuse  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so 
long  a  period,  is  indeed  astonishing ;  but  it  will  be  far  more 
astonishing  should  its  existence  be  prolonged.  The  factory  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  convenient  device  for  enriching  the 
sons,  brothers,  and  near  relations  of  the  directors ;  who,  after 
living  for  a  dozen  years  in  luxurious  idleness  at  Canton  and 
Macao,  return  with  overgi'own  fortunes  wrung  from  the  pockets 
of  the  tea-drinkers  of  England,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  entire  expense  of  the  factory  is  paid.  The  circum- 
stances now  mentioned,  are  as  notorious  as  the  existence  of  the 
Company  itself,  and  might,  one  should  have  thought,  have  saved 
the  Parliament  of  England  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  a  length- 
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ened  enqniry  to  ascertain  whetber  the  Company  sell  their  teas  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  sold  by  private  merchants  under  a  free 
system. 

But  this  is  not  the  Only  nor  even  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
modes  by  which  the  Company  augment  the  upset  price  of  their 
tea.  Their  whole  conduct  as  merchants  is  a  tissue  of  the  most 
unmeasured  extravagance.  They  were  long  iti  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing L.265  lOs.  of  freight  for  such  ships  as  they  chartered,  while 
private  merchants  were  not  paying  more  thanL.8  orL.10  per  ton; 
and  although  the  Company  have  latterly  reduced  their  freightsi 
they  are  still  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  current  rates. 

It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  proceedings  of  this  sort ;  but  this  is  what  they  have 
not  done.  The  cost  of  tea  and  other  articles  at  Canton  is  estima- 
ted by  the  ^oe/or  tak  of  silver,  which  is  equal  to  .5798  lib.  troy 
weight.  Now,  it  was  proved  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  in  1828-29,  bills  were  drawn  at  Canton  upon 
London,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  the  dollar,  equivalent  to  5s.  6^.  per 
tale,  at  which  rate,  of  course,  the  tale  ought  to  have  been  reckon- 
ed in  the  Company's  account  of  the  cost  of  tea.  But  instead 
of  this,  they  reckoned  the  tale  at  6s.  4^.,  being  about  lOd.  more 
than  its  real  worth  at  the  time;  so  that  all  the  accounts  in 
which  it  was  referred  to  were  elevated  about  14  per  cent  above 
their  true  amount.  This  fact  seems,  as  well  it  might,  to  have 
made  a  sti^ong  impression  on  the  Committee.  The  Company's 
witnesses  labourea  hard  to  explain  it  away ;  but  we  take  leave 
to  say,  that  it  is  inexplicable  on  any  fair  principle.  It  was 
argued  that,  taking  the  whole  period  of  the  present  charter  into 
account,  the  tale  had,  at  an  average,  been  valued  by  the  Com- 
pany more  cheaply  than  it  would  have  been  according  to  the 
current  rates  of  exchange.  But  the  best  mercantile  authorities 
assure  us  that  there  is  no  good  foundation  for  any  such  state- 
ment. And  besides,  the  Company  have  no  authority  under  the 
act  of  1784,  for  reducing  prices  at  one  time  below,  and  raising 
them  at  another  above,  their  real  amount.  Their  duty  is  to  de- 
clare the  actual  cost  of  the  teas  they  are  about  to  expose  to  sale.  Is 
there  an  individual  who  believes  that  supposititious  items  are 
ever  introduced  into  accounts,  except  in  order  to  render  them 
more  favourable  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  up  ? 

2.  But  not  satisfied  with  thus  defeating  the  regulation  in 
the  act  of  1784,  ordering  them  to  put  up  their  teas  at  prime 
cost,  the  Company  have  equally  defeated  the  provision  in  the 
act,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  sell  their  teas  if  Id.  per  lib.  of 
advance  be  bid  upon  the  upset  price.  This,  indeed,  was  a  very 
easy  task.     Were  the  trade  open,  private  merchants  would 
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endeavour  to  undersell  each  other ;  so  that  the  price  of  tea,  lik^ 
that  of  sugar  or  coffee,  would  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
point  that  would  yield  the  sellers  the  customary  rate  of  profit. 
But  the  Company  is  in  an  entirely  different  situation,  being 
the  only  sellers^  they  invariably  understock  the  market.  Instead 
of  bridging  forward,  as  they  ought  to  do,  were  they  either  satis- 
fied with  moderate  prices,  or  paid  any  respect  to  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  such  quantities  of  tea  as  might  occasion  it6  sale  at  a 
small  advance  upon  the  upset  price,  they  narrow  the  istipply  so 
much,  that  the  price  is  raised  to  a  much  higher  elevation.  NoWj 
it  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  this  dexterods  management 
puts  into  the  Company's  coffers  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
unless  it  were  swallowed  up  by  extravagant  expenditure  at 
home)  so  much  extra  profit;  for  thejputting  tip  price  einbraceb 
every  item  that  can  fairly  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  tea,  in- 
cluding both  interest  on  capital  and  insuriance,  and  includine^ 
also,  as  we  have  shown,  many  items  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  source  of  profit  is  culti- 
vated, it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  at  the  June  sale  in 
the  present  year  (1830),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  were  sitting,  the  Company  put  up  Congou 
(which  forms  two-thirds  of  all  the  teas  consumed  in  the  empire) 
at  Is.  8d.  and  28.  Id.  per  lib. ;  the  lowest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at 
1 8. 8d.  being  sold  partly  at  2s.  I^.,  being  an  advance  of  ttOenty- 
two  and  a  hatf^v  cent,  and  partly  at  2s.  5d.,  being  an  advance 
of  FORTY-FIVE  per  cent ;  while  the  highest  sort,  or  that  put  up 
at  2s.  Id.,  was  sold  partly  at  2s.  2d.,  being  an  advance  of  four 
per  cent,  and  partly  at  3s.  7d.,  being  an  advance  of  no  less  than 
SEVENTY-TWO  per  cent  above  the  upset  price,  that  is,  above  a 
price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profiJts.  Mr  Mills,  an  intelli- 
gent tea  broker,  in  a  minute  calculation  laid  before  the  Lords' 
Committee,  shows  that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the  Com- 
pany's last  June  sale  above  the  putting  up  price,  amounted  in 
all  to  L.122,177,  18s.  Id.;  and  as  there  are  fonr  such  sales  in 
the  year,  the  total  advance  may  be  estimated  at  about  L»500,000 ! 
And  the  Company's  advocates  admit  that  this  excess  is  very 
considerably  less  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  since. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  act  of  1784  had  repealed  the  act  of  1745,  already  referred 
to.  Counsel,  consulted  by  the  merchants,  said  that  it  was  still  in 
force ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  petitions  were  sent, 
in  1823,  to  the  Treasury,  quoting  the  prices  of  tea  at  Hamburgh 
and  Amsterdam,  and  praying,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1745,  that  licence  might  be  granted  them  to  import  teas 
from  the  Continent.    This  proceemng  excited  great  alarm  in 
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Leadenhall  Street  The  Company  contended  that  the  act  of 
1745  had  been  superseded;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  question 
to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law,  they  contrived,  by  a  system  of 
management  that  reflects  great  credit  on  them,  whatever  it  may 
do  on  others,  to  get  a  clause  quietly  inserted  into  the  act,  4tli 
Greo.  IV.  cap.  80,  declaring  that  none  save  the  Company  had 
authority  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain. 

The  preceding  statements  have  completely  established,  1st, 
That  the  East  India  Company  have  raised  the  price  of  their 
teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  that  they  cost  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain L.  1,800,000  a-year  more  than  they  would  do  were  the 
trade  open.  2d,  That  the  teas  so  overcharged  are  in  no  re- 
spect superior  in  point  of  quality  to  those  used  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent ;  and,  3d,  That  the  Company  have 
defeated  the  regulations  in  the  act  of  1784,  intended  to  oblige 
them  to  put  up  their  tea  at  its  cost  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  small 
advance; — ^the  former,  by  including  in  its  cost  several  heavy  items 
that  ought  not  to  be  included,  and  by  improperly  increasing 
others;  and  the  latter  by  understocking  the  market,  and  se- 
curing a  large  advance  on  the  upset  price.  We  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  monopoly  that  has 
been  more  abused. 

II.  But  the  more  skilful  or  cunning  of  the  Company's  advo- 
cates do  not  pretend  that  they  sell  their  tea  as  cheap  as  it  would 
be  sold  were  the  trade  open.  They  take  another  ground.  They 
affect  the  utmost  candour,  and  admit  that  abuses  exist  in  the 
monopoly,  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are 
inseparable  from  it ;  but  they  contend  that  the  existence  of  the 
monopoly  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  trade ;  that 
the  Chinese  are  a  peculiar  people,  whose  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  na- 
tions; that  the  East  India  Company  have  luckily  found  out  the 
secret  of  managing  them  ;  but  that  private  traders  would  infal- 
libly get  embroiled ;  and  that  were  the  experiment  of  opening 
the  trade  once  made,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that 
we  should,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  driven  from  the  Chinese 
markets,  losing  at  one  and  the  same  time  our  supplies  of  tea, 
and  the  revenue  of  about  L.3,200,000  derived  from  it. 

Even  before  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  such  statements 
would,  we  apprehend,  have  been  listened  to  with  suspicion. 
They  might  do  very  well  in  Dahomey  or  Spain,  but  they  are 
rather  too  much  for  the  meridian  of  London.  Has  not  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Americans  decided  this  question?  Are  they 
not  private  traders,  influenced  solely  by  the  love  of  gain  ?   And 
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bave  they  ever,  during  the  Jbrfy'Sia:  years  that  they  have  traded 
to  China,  been  seriously  embroiled  with  the  natives,  or  suffered 
half  as  many  interruptions  to  their  commerce  as  we  have  dope  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Chinese,  though  in  many  respects  a  pecu- 
liar, are  a  highly  commercial peopk.  They  are  the  great  traders 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  settled 
at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  other  commercial  emporia,  and  are 
all  actively  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  some  species  of  useful  in* 
dustry.  They  are  in  the  Eastern  what  the  Hollanders  are»  or 
rather  were,  in  the  Western  world.  Numbers  of  Chinese  ships, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  junks,  some  of  them  of  800  and  1,000 
tons  burden,  annually  sail  from  the  southern  ports  of  the 
empire,  laden  with  the  most  precious  commodities,  to  Java, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Singapore,  &c.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
statements  so  often  rung  in  our  ears  as  to  the  anti*commercial 
character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  have  at  this 
moment  a  far  larger  amount  of  tonnage  engaged,  under  a  system 
of  free  competition  in  the  trade  with  the  Indian  archipelago, 
tban  the  East  India  Company  employ  in  their  trade  with  China, 
notwithstanding  their  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
markets ! 

Even  were  the  Chinese  government  hostile  to  foreign  com« 
merce,  which  they  are  not,  they  are  without  the  means  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  it,  or  even  of  subjecting  it  to  any  very  serious 
difficulties*  Our  pedantic  James  I.  was  not  more  hostile  to 
tobacco  than  the  Chinese  monarchs  are  to  opium.  They  have 
prohibited  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  denounced  the  severest 
punishments  against  those  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Celestial  Empire,  as  well  as  those  selling  or  using  it  there.  And 
yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  edicts,  opium  is  used  in  ev^ry  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  and  public  smoking  houses  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  China  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  foreigners  except  the  East  India  Company,  (who,  for- 
sooth, are  above  smuggling^  though  they  prepare  the  opium  ex- 
pressly for  the  smuggler,)  and  landed  in  open  day,  wiUiout  the 
slightest  interruption  from  the  custom-house  officers.  Such  is 
the  respect  entertained  in  China  for  edicts  intended  to  suppress 
a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  And  such  being  the  case  with 
respect  to  opium,  what  grounds  are  there  for  supposing  that 
the  resnlt  would  be.  different  in  the  case  of  tea  ?  The  prosper- 
ity of  extensive  districts,  and  of  a  very  large  population,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  on  its  exportation ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
proved,  in  the  evidence  before  us,  that,  if  Europeans  did  not  go 
to  Canton  to  take  on  board  tea,  the  Chinese  would  not  fail  to 
6end  it  to  them  at  Singapore  apd  Batavia.    All  the  sanguinary 
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laws  bv  which  we  formerly  attempted  to  hinder  the  exportation 
of  W00I9  were  ineffectual  to  their  object;  and  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  restrictions  of  an  imbecile  government  like  that  of  China 
dionld  be  better  obeyed  ? 

But|  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  needless  to  argue  a 
question  speculatively  that  has  been  decided  experimentally.  The 
AmericanSi  Dutch»  Danes,  &c*,  trade  to  China  as  they  trade  to 
any  other  country*  and  meet  with  no  interruption  or  obstacle  of 
any  sort  Till  this  fact  can  be  controverted^  there  is  an  end  of 
the  question. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perbap89  before  going  further,  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  H(mgf  or  Cohang^  merchants.  This  body  is  one 
of  the  bugbears  held  up  by  the  Company  to  make  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  believe,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  Chinese  institutions  to  justify  their  monopoly.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Chinese  government  continues  wedded  to  those 
maxims  of  commercial  policy  to  which  Mr  Sadler  has  lent  the 
sanction  of  his  authority^  They  have  not,  indeed,  attempted  to 
suppress  foreign  trade,  but  they  have  subjected  it  to  certain 
regulations.  Among  others,  they  have  established,  not  in  Canton 
only,  but  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons denominated  Bxmg  or  sectmty  merchants ;  and  every  foreign 
ship  must,  on  her  arrival,  get  one  of  these  merchants  to  become 
security  for  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  on  the  inward 
and  outward  cargoes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  It  may 
be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  difficulties  are  occasionally  experi- 
enced before  such  surety  is  obtained.  But  such  is  not  really 
the  case.  Not  the  least  hesitation  has  ever  been  evinoed  by  a 
Hong  merchant  about  securing  a  ship.  The  Americans,  who 
have  had  as  many  as  Jbriy  ships  in  one  year  in  China,  have 
never  met  with  a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  may 
resort  to  any  Hong  merchant  he  pleases,  and,  by  way  of  making 
him  some  return  for  his  becoming  surety,  he  generally  buys  from 
him  L.lOO  or  L«200  worth  of  goods.  Individuals  are,  however, 
at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  any  Hong  merchant,  whether 
he  has  secured  dieir  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  auiside  merchant^ 
that  is,  with  any  Chinese  merchant  not  belonging  to  the  Hong. 
So  that,  though  there  are  only  eight  or  ten  Hong  merchants  at 
Canton,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of 
merchants  with  whom  to  deal  in  that  city  as  in  Liverpool  or 
New  York. 

^he  East  India  Company  are  the  only  foreigners  trading  to 
China  who  never  deal  except  with  the  Hong  merchants.  The 
Company's  factory  at  Canton  divide  their  business  among 
ihem  in  shares  at  their  own  option ;  the  profit  accruing  upon 
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which  is  very  eonsiderable.  We  need  not,  therefore^  be  8ur- 
priaed  to  learn  that  the  Company  have  considerable  influence 
with  the  Hong  merchants,  and  neither  need  we  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  use  they  have  attempted  to  make  of  it.  The  subetan* 
tially  iree  trade  carried  on  at  Canton  has  been  established^  not 
merely  without  any  asristance  from  them,  but  in  despite  of  their 
machinations.  The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the  most  part 
with  the  outside  merchants,  had  virtually  set  aside  the  Hong 
merchants,  and,  by  so  doing,  had  very  much  increased  the  faci- 
lities for  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade.  The  pampered 
aervants  employed  by  the  Company  at  CantoUf  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  oppose  the  competition  of  the  Americans  by  increased 
activity,  deemed  it  a  more  eongenial  course  to  stimulate  the 
Hong  merchants  to  petition  the  viceroy  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  dealing  with  the  outside  merchants*  The  Hong  merchants 
are  said  to  have  entered  with  reluctance  into  this  precious  scheme. 
Bat,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  proclamation  which  the  viceroy  issued 
upon  the  subject,  in  18S8,  was  as  little  regarded  jis  his  imperial 
nciaster's  edicts  against  opium.  The  trade  speedily  returned  to 
its  old  channels.  And  at  this  moment,  dealings  may  be  as  easily, 
and  as  openly  and  avowedly,  carried  on  with  the  outside  mer- 
chants as  with  the  Hong  merchants. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  late  committees,  in  corroboration  of  the 
previous  statements.  We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  their  length,  but  have  rather  to  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  extend  them. 

The  first  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  ouote  is  Mr 
Abel  Coffin,  the  commander  of  an  American  ship  ot  about  400 
tons  burden,  in  which  he  had  made  three  voyages  to  China. 

'  Do  the  Americans  experience  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the 
Chinese  trade  ?*-None  that  I  have  known, 

<  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  you  proceeded  in  conducting  your  transactions  at 
Canton  ? — On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Wampo,  the  foctor  generally 
proceeds  to  Canton ;  there  he  calls  upon  the  Hong  merchants>  or  fre- 
quently the  Hong  merchants  send  their  pursers  to  wait  upon  him  on 
his  arriyal. 

<  Do  they  send  down  to  the  ship  ? — Not  down  to  the  ship,  but  to 
his  place  ox  business  $  he  will  then  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of 
the  Hong  merchants  to  secure  his  ship ;  and  generally  we  agree  to 
trade  with  that  Hong  merchant,  admitting  that  ne  will  trade  with  tts  on 
as  good  terms  as  we  can  trade  with  any  o^her  merchant  in  general:  but 
we  buy  one-third  or  one-half  of  our  cargo  of  him,  and  sometimes  the 
whole, 

<  But  do  you  not  give  more  for  teas  you  purchase  of  him  than  you 
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give  to  others  ? — ^Not  in  an^  way ;  we  give  him  no  farther  advantage 
than  a  preference  of  trade,  if  we  can  trade  equally  well  with  him. 

<  Do  you  give  him  any  fee  or  douceur  to  become  the  security  for 
the  ship  ?^Not  any* 

^  Are  there  considerable  facilities  in  the  port  of  Canton  for  transact- 
ing business  i^^ITiere  are  mare  ao  than  in  any  port  I  have  ever  been  in 
in  India. 

<  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instance  to  prove  that  facility  at 
the  time  you  arrived  there  ? — I  arrived  at  Wampo  on  one  voyage, 
when  I  was  both  master  and  supercargo  of  the  ship ;  and  I  lay  at 
Wampo  fifteen  days,  and  loaded  there,  and  sailed  in  that  time. 

<  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  any  voyage  yon  have 
performed  ?^-I  have  here  an  extract  of  an  American  newspaper,  giving 
an  account  of  one  of  my  voyages.  It  is  headed  **  Dispatch.  The  ship 
Liverpool  Padcet,  Captain  Coffin,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  21  st  of 
July  1824,  for  Canton ;  arrived  there,  changed  his  cargo,  and  returned 
to  Boston  in  eight  months  and  twenty-nine  days ;  afterwards  sailed 
for  Amsterdam,  and  performed  the  voyage  there  and  back  to  Bos- 
ton in  seventy  days,  changing  cargo :  thus  having  completed  two 
long  and  important  voyages  in  eleven  months  and  sixteen  days." 

<  Is  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  voyage  you  performed  ? — It  is 
one  day  longer  than  the  voyage  was.  I  was  eight  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days,  instead  of  twenty-nine  days ;  that  is  the  whole  time  from 
the  time  I  left  Boston  to  the  time  I  returned  to  Boston  again. 

^  Did  yon  load  at  Amsterdam  ? — I  returned  in  ballast. 

*  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  the  outside  merchants?— I  have; 
I  have  generally  bought  the  greater  part  of  my  silk  goods,  and  fre- 
quently considerable  quantities  of  tea,  to  complete  my  cargo,  of  the 
outside  merchants ;  generally  an  outside  merchant  has  some  Hong 
merchant  as  his  friend ;  goods  are  obliged  to  be  shipped  through  one 
of  the  Hong  merchants.  They  are  bought  of  the  outside  merchant ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  the  outside  merchant  pays  the  Hong 
merchant  some  trifling  compensation  for  shipping  his  goods. 

^  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  outside  merchants  ? 
—I  never  have,  myself;  but  I  have  heard  others  say  that  there  is  not 
that  security  in  trading  with  them.  You  are  more  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hong  merchants. 

<  When  at  Cantcm,  did  you  understand  that  the  Americans  received 
any  protection  from  the  feast  India  Company V  Factory  ?— I  never 
understood  that  they  received  any  protection. 

*  Supposing  that  factory  were  withdrawn,  do  you  think  that  the 
situation  of  the  Americans  would  be  worse  or  better  than  it  is  at 
present  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well ;  I  cannot  say  that  it 
would  be  worse  or  better ;  it  woiud  make  no  difierence. 

The  next  evidence  is  Mr  John  Aken,  the  master  of  a  ship 
trading  between  India  and  China. 

<  Do  you  consider  the  charges  on  shipping  at  Canton  to  be  high  or 
otherwise  ? — I  think  they  are  very  moderate,  considering  that  there 
is  ;io  more  paid  for  a  rich  c^rgo  than  for  a  vessel  arriving  in  ballast ; 
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it  is  no  matter  what  cargo  you  take  there,  the  same  duties  are  paid ;  if 
you  take  a  very  rich  cargo,  the  duties  come  to  very  little  indeed. 

<  The  port  charges,  then,  do  not  vary  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  cargo,  but  only  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  ship  ? — That  is  all. 

<  Is  there  or  not  a  facility  in  transacting  business  in  the  port  of 
Canton  ?— -  Great  facilUy^ 

<  Do  you  conceive  there  is  as  great  facility  in  transacting  business 
in  the  port  of  Canton  as  in  any  other  port  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — I  think  more. 

'  As  much  as  there  is  in  India  ? — A  great  deal  more. 

'  Is  there  as  much  facility  in  transacting  business  in  Canton  as  in 
ports  in  England? — Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

'  Why  is  it  that  you  should  say  there  is  more  facility  ? — You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  with  one  man,  and  when  you  once  get  your  bargain 
made,  you  have  no  trouble  whatever. 

<  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Hong  merchants  are  liberal  in  their 
dealings,  or  otherwise  ? — Very  liberal. 

<  Should  you  place  confidence  in  their  honesty  and  honour? — I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  honest  in  every  respecL 

'  Do  you  find  them  cautious  in  making  their  bargains  ? — Very 
cautious. 

<  Did  they  adhere  to  those  contracts  which  they  entered  into? — 
Yes;  I  scarcely  ever  knew  of  any  person  ever  suffering  by  them  at  all. 

^  What  should  you  say  in  that  respect  with  regard  to  the  outside 
merchants  ? — The  outside  merchants  are  people  that  you  can  scarcely 
ever  tell  what  character  they  are  of,  unless  you  have  dealt  with  them 
once  or  twice ;  if  you  deal  with  a  stranger,  you  may  be  minus,  and  it 
often  requires  caution.   ^ 

<  Supposing  you  had  had  dealings  with  an  outside  merchant,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  respectability,  you  would  then  have  no  dif^ 
ficulty  in  dealing  with  him? — Not  the  least;  there  are  many  of  them 
that  I  have  dealt  with,  that  I  would  as  soon  deal  with  as  any  persons. 

*  Do  you  consider  the  navigation  to  Canton  easy?— Very  easy. 

«  Have  you  ever  had  any  unpleasant  occurrence  with  your  crew 
when  at  Canton  ? — Not  any. 

<  Have  you  ever  purchased  any  tea  at  Canton  ? — I  have,  both  black 
and  green. 

*  From  whom  have  you  purchased  it  ?-^Both  from  the  Hong  and 
the  outside  merchants. 

*  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tea  yoa  wanted 
to  purchase  ? — Not  the  least* 

*  Is  the  tea,  purchased  as  yon  have  described,  packed  and  sent  on 
board  by  the  merchant  of  whom  it  is  purchased  ? — It  is. 

^  And  that  merchant  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  tea.  so 
gent  ? — When  I  have  been  purchasing  from  an  outside  merchant,  I 
have  generally  wished  to  have  a  chest  opened  here  and  there,  and  he 
has  been  always  very  willing  to  do  so,  to  examine  it. 

<  Did  you  ever  find  any  chest  of  tea  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample 
which  you  have  purchased  ? — /  never  did, 

you  LII.  NO.  CIV.  u 
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*  Do  you  know  whether  any  castom  prevuls  in  China  of  retarnlog 
two  chests  for  one  when  an  adulterated  chest  of  tea  is  giren  to  th^ 
purchaser  ?-*-!  have  not  heard  of  that ;  I  have  heard  that  there  have 
been  some  tricks  occasionally,  but  I  believe  in  a  very  trifling  degree. 

*  Do  you  conceive  the  tea  that  you  jpnrchased  at  Canton,  was  as 
good,  in  proportion  to  the  description  of.  the  tea,  as  that  which  yon 
purchased  in  England? — Equally  so.* 

The  next  witness  from  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote,  is 
Mr  Charles  Hutchison,  a  commander  in  the  navy,  and  recently 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in 
the  trade  from  Bombay  to  Canton. 

*  As  you  were  three  times  at  Canton  engaged  in  those  transactions 
of  commerce,  what  should  you  say,  from  your  opportunities  of  obser* 
ving  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  of  China,  as  to  their  dispo* 
sition  with  respect  to  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  carrying 
on  trade  generally  ? — They  have  a  very  great  avidity  to  trade  witfc 
every  bodv  they  are  permitted  to  trade  with.  The  merchants  <^  China 
are  extrenmy  eager  to  trade,  with  every  one  that  eomea  into  the  country  i 
more  so  than  any  people  I  have  ever  seen, 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  a  speculative,  trading,  enterpri* 
sing  people  ? — Very  much  so  ;  beyond  any  others  I  have  seen. 

<  As  they  are  disposed  to  favour  trade,  and  to  be  speculative  and 
enterprising  in  it,  are  they  disposed  to  be  accommodating,  and  to  afford 
facilities  in  their  intercourse  ? — I  think  the  people  themselves  are  in 
everv  possible  way.  The  government  takes  every  opportunity  of  extort- 
ing auties ;  but  those  duties  are  not  changed ;  and  so  long  as  yon  carry 
on  the  trade  in  the  regular  way  appointed  by  them,  there  is  no  sort  of 
difficulty.  Liverpool,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expeditious  ports  for 
commerce  in  England,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Canton  for  its  facility. 
In  half  an  hour  you  may  conclude  a  sale  of  a  whole  cargo  of  a  ship, 
and  the  purchase  of  another,  and  you  have  no  farther  trouble  with  it ; 
with  the  Hong  merchants  particularly ;  the  more  creditable  ones  among 
them,  are  very  honest  In  theh*  dealings. 

*  You  say  tnat  the  government  take  every  opportunity  of  extorting 
duties.  Had  you  ever  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  other 
goveiTiments  are  slack  in  levying  duties  on  trade  ? — Perhaps  I  was  a 
little  incorrect  in  the  expression  I  used.  While  you  adhere  to  the  regu- 
lations they  have  made,  you  have  no  fear  of  extortion;  but  if  you  do  any 
thing  at  dl  illegal,  you  are  subject  to  very  great  extortion ;  and  this 
extortion  their  own  merchants  are  liable  to  if  they  commit  any  irregu*' 
larity.  They  frequently  make  the  Hong  merchants  pay  fines  for  no 
real  cause,  but  some  pretended  ones. 

*  Had  you  any  dealings  with  the  Hong  merchants  ? — Yes,  I  had,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent, 

*  Are  there  other  merchants,  exclusive  of  the  Hong,  with  whom  yon 
can  deal  extensively  ? — A  great  many,  and  some  have  very  extensive 
dealings  ;  indeed  many  of  them  much  larger  than  many  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  who  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  name. 

'  So  that  you  might  have  sold  or  bought  a  cargo  without  having 
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recourse  to  the  Hong  merchanlji  beyond  what  was  neeenary  for  ie6a« 
ring  the  ship  ?-— Precisely  so ;  it  is  frequently  done. 

'  Were  there  many  American  ships  at  Canton  at  any  period  when 
yon  were  there  ? — Yes ;  many  come  there  erery  year. 

<  Had  you  any  intercourse  with  the  captains,  or  the  supeixsargpeiy 
of  those  ships  ?— -I  saw  them  frequently. 

<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  any  want  of  fiEUxlity  in  carryt 
ingon  the  trade  in  (%ina? — '!^o\Intver  hmrd  an^ofu  camfdaktof 
any  wcmi  offacilify  in  earning  an  the  trader  as  long  as  lihey  adhere  to 
the  regulations  of  the  country. 

<  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  instani^s  in  which  the  Ame» 
ricans  had  to  dispose  of  British  manufactured  go^s  in  China  ?«*There 
were  two  ships  arrived  one  season  when  I  was  there,  I  understood, 
entirely  loaded  with  British  manufiictures.  I  did  not  see  the  actud 
disposal  of  them,  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  did  dispose  of  them. 
They  were,  I  believe,  not  ixt  a  very  good  description,  and,  consequent- 
ly, they  did  not  sell  so  advantageously  as  those  of  a  better  description 
would  have  done.  I  had  some  in  my  ship  at  the  same  time,  which  sold 
at  a  good  profit ;  they  had  been  bought  in  India  at  a  profit,  and  they 
were  sold  again  in  China  at  a  profit.  These  were  British  cotton  ipnanii- 
factured  goods,  chiefly  long  cloths  and  cambrics.  I  have  taken  woollen 
cloths  likewise.' 

We  shall  now  quote  some  passages  from  the  important  evidence 
of  Mr  Joshua  Bates  :— N^fter  being  connected  for  several  yeara 
with  the  principal  American  houses  in  the  China  tradoi  Ab* 
Bates  has  more  recently  engaged  as  an  active  partner  in  the 
great  commercial  house  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  who  ate 
very  extensively  employed  as  {^ents  for  Americans  in  the  same 
trade.  No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  informed  w^th  respect 
to  China  affairs,  or  more  capable  of  giving  an  accurate  opinion 
upon  them.  Mr  Bates  says,  that  he  considers  that  the  AmerioaA 
exports  of  tea  from  Canton,  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
exports  made  by  the  Company.  He  agrees  with  the  previously 
quoted  witnesses  in  considering  Canton  as  a  port  where  business 
may  be  conducted  with  great  facility  and  expedition,  being,  in 
his  estimation,  decidedly  superior  in  both  these  respects  to  Lon- 
don. He  then  gives  the  following  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Company  manage  the  tea  trade : — 

<  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  to  il)^  British 
.  public  of  the  teas  now  bought  by  the  Company,  and  sold  h&:e,  over 

and  above  that  which  they  would  pay  if  bought  on  private  account  ?— 
I  should  say,  the  teas  cost  the  country  about  a  miluon  and  a  half  fnore 
than  they  uxmld  if  bought  on  private  account, 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  India  Company  derive  a  profit  of  a 
million  and  a  half  beyond  what  you  consider  would  be  a  ftir  mercan- 
tile profit  ?^-~Beyondafair  mercaniik  profit 

*  What  would  yon  consider  to  be  a  fiiir  mercantile  profit  upon  an 
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article  like  tea,  considering  the  distance  it  has  to  be  brought,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  a  person  must  lie  out  of  his  capital  ? — I  should 
•uppose  twenty-five  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  mercantile  profit  on  the 
Canton  cost  on  the  finer  teas ;  perhaps  the  very  coarse  teas  would 
bear  rather  more. 

<  Do  you  mean  including  freight  and  insurance  ? — After  paying  freigbt 
and  insurance. 

<  Is  that  without  taking  into  calculation  any  profit  upon  the  outward 
cargo  ?^-.Without  that.  I  mean  to  say,  that  on  teas  Drought  here,  or 
brought  to  any  market  on  the  continent,  twenty-fiire  per  cent  would 
be  a  remunerating  profit. 

<  What  should  you  consider  the  fair  profit,  as  profit  upon  the  use  of 
the  capital  employed  in  such  a  trade? — Very  small.  It  is  a  very 
regulavy  certain  trader  and  I  should  suppose  that  fire  per  cent,  beyond 
simple  interest  of  the  money,  would  be  a  fair  profit. 

'*  In  calculating  this  million  and  a  half,  which  you  suppose  the  India 
Company  to  make  beyond  what  you  would  consider  a  fair  profit,  do 
you  take  into  consideration  the  expensive  mode  in  which  they  conduct 
their  operations — or  do  you  mean  to  say  only,  that  the  tea  costs  the 
consumer  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  and  yet  afford 
a  mercantile  return  to  the  free  trader  ? — I  cannot  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  expense  by  their  mode  of  getting  teas  here ;  I  only  hum 
what,  in  the  course  of  the  operations  with  which  I  am  acquaintedy  the  tea 
would  cost  me  to  deliver  here.  I  thinh  I  could  venture  to  contract  to 
deliver  it  for  one-third  less  than  the  Company's  sale  prices  in 
London/ 

The  advocates  of  the  Company  have  declaimed  loadly  against 
what  they  have  called,  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  themselves^  ^  The  wretched  farrago  of  ignorance, 

*  falsehood,  and  vituperation,  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 

*  progress  of  this  question  \*  and  have  said,  that  it  was  now  high 
time  that  ^  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  $om>e  knowledge  of  the 

*  subject,  should  be  listened  to.'  We  agree  with  them,  that  the 
opinions  of  such  persons  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference. 
And  we  therefore  beg  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  above  extract  from  Mr  Bates's  evidence. 
Here  we  have  a  gentleman  thoroughly  versed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  China  trade,  who  has  been  far  more  largely  engaged 
in  it  than  almost  any  other  individual,  and  who  is  a  leading 
partner  in  the  first  commercial  house  in  the  world,  declaring  his 
conviction  that  he  might  venture  to  contract  to  supply  the  Bri- 
tish public  with  teas  for  one- third  less  than  they  are  supplied  for 
by  the  Company.  This  evidence  is  perfectly  decisive.  The 
Company  and  their  advocates  know  that  it  cannot  be  shaken ; 
and  every  man  of  sense  must  be  satisfied  that  it  completely  dis- 
poses of  that  part  of  the  question  to  which  it  refers. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  evidence  pf  Mr  /John 
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Deans,  a  very  mtelligent  metchant,  who  redded  twenty  years  ia 
the  Eastern  archipelago* 

*  From  your  intercourse,  daring  so  many  years,  with  the  Chinese, 
can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  they  are  indifferent  to  foreign 
trade,  or  attach  any  importance  to  its  advantages  ? — The  Chinese  of 
the  Archipelago,  who,  I  helieve,  do  not  differ  from  the  Chinese  in 
their  native  country,  are  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  commerce, 
and  are,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  keenest  speculators  perhaps 
in  the  country^ 

*  Are  you  aware,  whether  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  becomes 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  a  matter  of  inte- 
rest to  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — The  foreign  commerce  of  China  is 
very  extensive ;  it  exceeds,  I  believe,  considerably  12,000,000  ster- 
ling ;  and,  of  course,  although  not  altogether  a  legal  commerce,  still, 
from  the  greater  part  of  it  being  so,  the  Chinese  government  derive  a 
revenue,  and  a  very  considerable  one,  as  I  understand,  from  it. 

<  Have  you  reason  to  know  in  what  light  the  European  imports  into 
China  are  considered  by  the  Chinese  people,  or  whether  they  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with  by  them  ? — I  know  that  the  imports  to  China 
are  of  far  more  importance  to  that  empire  than  perhaps  the  teas  to  this 
country^  great  as  it  is  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  opium,  which  is 
now  a  very  extensive  article  of  import  into  China,  is  generally  used 
there ;  and  when  once  a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it, 
It  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  with  without  danger  to  his  health,  and 
perhaps  his  life* 

<  Do  you  state  that  from  yom*  experience  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  people  at  Batavia  and  in  the  Archipelago  ?-— I  do.  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  opium  trade  at  Java,  and  of  course  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  use  it  was  put  to;  and,  from  my  own  observations 
of  its  effects,  I  can  state,  that  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  using  it,  could  not  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  without  serious 
injury  to  their  health. 

*  Are  you  aware  whether  the  use  of  opium  is  increasing?^ It  has 
increased  very  rapidly  indeed  in-  China.  I  saw  a  statement  of  the 
imports  into  China  down  to  the  beginning  of  1829,  which  stated  it 
to  amount  to  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  weight,  considerably 
exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  in  value. 

<  Are  the  other  articles  imported  into  China  articles  of  which  the 
inhabitants  could  not  be  deprived  without  a  considerable  degree  of 
inconvenience? — "We  may  very  easily  judge  of  some  of  them.  We 
ourselves  could  not  well  dispense  with  the  spices,  which  are  used  in 
China  as  generally  as  in  any  other  country.  Some  of  them  are  articles 
of  luxury,  such  as  birds'-nests,  which  are  imported  to  a  very  consider- 
able amount  into  China ;  also  tripang  and  sinews  of  different  animals 
are,  of  course,  not  perhaps  indispensable,  but  as  much  so  as  the  tea  is 
to  us  from  habit,  among  the  grandees  of  the  country;  and  the  betel-nut, 
which  is  used  very  extensively  in  China,  is  also  an  article  indispen- 
sable to  the  lower  orders  in  particular. 

<  From  your  experience  of  Java,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  increased 
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censampti^n  that  took  place  in  that  island  by  the  opening  of  the  toade, 
what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to 
China  itseUV  so  far  as  relates  to  the  consDmj)tion  of  European  produce 
and  manufacture  ? — Tlie  enterprise  of  Bntish  subjects  m  Java  was 
Tory  much  aided  indeed  by  the  actiyity  of  the  Chinese  in  conforming 
our  manufactures  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
very  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  those  manufactures,  almost  entirely 
superseding  the  native  manu&ctures,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
the  same  change  would  take  place  in  China,  making  allowances  of 
course  for  the  difficolties  that  are  attendant  upon  having  only  one 
legal  port. 

^  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Java  in  1811,  in  what  manufac- 
tured articles  were  the  inhabitants,  Chinese  and  natives,  clothed  ?— 
The  natives  were  clothed  in  manufactures  of  their  own  partly,  and 
partly  in  the  manufactures  of  British  India;  the  Chinese  principally 
m  Chinefito  manufactures. 

<  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  continue  ? — It  began  to  change  at 
the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814 ;  and  in  1828,  when  I  left  Java,  the 
natiyes  were  almost  exclusively  clothed  in  British  manufactures,  and 
the  Chinese  very  generally;  still,  of  course,  they  used  some  Chinese 
manufactures,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate  successfully.' 

The  next  and  only  additional  witness  from  whose  evidence  we 
shall  at  present  make  any  extracts^  is  Captain  John  Mackie,  who 
commanded  a  ship  of  200  tons,  engaged  in  the  opium  trade  on 
the  coast  of  China.  This  gentleman's  evidence  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention,  from  his  having  frequented  ports  and 
districts  of  the  country  that  are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  never  by  the  Company's  ships.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
he  states,  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  com- 
merce can  t)e  carried  on  with  the  Chinese  except  through  the 
port  of  Canton.  Captain  Mackie  traded  everywhere  along  the 
ooast,  which  abounds  in  the  most  excellent  harbours ;  he  and 
his  crew  were,  in  all  cases,  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
natives,  who  were  everywhere  desirous  of  entering  into  com- 
mercial adventures,  and  of  furnishing  themselves  with  European 
goods. 

Captain  Mackie's  ship  was  the  property  of  Spaniards,  and 
carried  Spanish  colours,  but  the  cargo  belonged  entirely  to 
British  merchants. 

*  Can  you  state  any  other  ports  in  China  that  you  touched  at  besides 
Amoy? — Not  any  other  principal  ports;  I  touched  at  all  the  ports 
between  Amoy  and  Canton. 

'  YoU  lay  off  some  ports,  did  not  you  ? — I  lay  off  the  port  called  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  amd  the  island  of  Namo. 

*  At  what  distance  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Canton  ?— About 
SOO  miles  to  the  north-east.  • 
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<  Did  you  find  good  shelter  for  your  ship? — Excellent;  all  those 
harbours  are  as  sate  as  the  port  of  Canton  itself. 

'  Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  the  laws  of  China?—- 
I  understood  it  was  not  authorized,  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 

<  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton  ?-*- 
The  very  same. 

'  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  trade, 
although  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws  ? — Never  the 
least. 

<  Who  were  the  parties  with  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ?— - 
The  Chinese  merchants. 

^  Resident  at  any  particular  points  ? — Some  of  them  from  the  city  of 
Amoy,  some  from  Ta-ho  and  Kamo,  and  some  from  inland  towns. 

<  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ? — Amoy  is  in 
the  province  of  Fokien.  I  am  not  awai*e  whether  Name  is  in  the 
province  of  Fokien  or  not. 

<  Have  you  got  better  prices  for  those  articles  than  could  be  got  at 
Canton  ?— Yes. 

*'  What  was  the  difference  of  the  price? — About  100  dollars  upon  « 
chest  of  opium,  or  125,  and  sometimes  150,  and  sometimes  hk^her. 

^  What  did  you  recefve  for  your  cargo? — Sycee  silver  and  doll^s 
entirely. 

<  Why  did  you  make  your  returns  in  bullion  onl^r  ?-*-!  was  particu- 
larly desired  by  the  agents  of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

^  Could  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ?^-*I 
could  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  such  as  sugar^ 
tea,  cassia,  tortoise-shell,  nankeens,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  had« 

*  You  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  completing  your  cargo  of 
those  articles  ? — Not  the  least, 

<  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  north-eastern  provinces 
sent  to  Canton  ? — I  presume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  from  the 
number  of  large  junks  always  upon  the  coast. 

^  Have  you  seen  any  teas  sent  by  sea  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been  on  board 
of  two  junks  entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

<  What  was  the  size  of  them  ? — They  could  not  have  been  less  than 
200  tons. 

^  From  whence  did  they  come  ? — They  came  from  Amoy,  and  they 
were  bound  to  Canton. 

'  Did  you  board  those  junks  ? — I  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent 
letters  by  them  to  Canton. 

*  Were  those  letters  regularly  received  ? — They  were  received  .in 
due  course. 

<  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good 
quality  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  could  of  the  very  best  quality,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  had  any  sort  of  Chinese  produce  that  I  wished. 

*  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of  the 
junks  ?•— I  es  ;  one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  mvitation  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  house  at  Canton. 

^  Do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of  any  other  article  besides 
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those  you  sold  at  the  places  you  visited? — Yes;  I  think  woollens 
might  have  been  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  a  few 
watches,  and  different  kinds  of  things. 

*  What  species  of  woollens  do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed 
of? — Principally  long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths ;  blankets  and  camlets 
also  would  have  sold  very  well ;  they  are  in  ready  demand  all  along 
the  coast  of  China* 

*  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  upon  those  cargoes  ? 
— I  never  paid  any  duties ;  but  I  understood,  that  upon  all  opium  that 
is  taken  away  from  the  ships,  the  inferior  officers  of  government  get 
about  twenty  dollars  for  every  chest ;  the  Chinese  pay  that  themselves ; 
the  ships  pay  nothing. 

*  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

*  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — No  ;  I  have 
been  requested,  as  a  favour,  to  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal 
officer  was  coming ;  and  I  have  gone  away»  and  come  back  again  in  one 
or  two  days. 

<  Have  you  ever  landed  when  you  were  engaged  in  this  trade  ?'- 
Frequently ;  almost  every  day. 

*  Whenever  you  liked  ? — To  any  place  I  liked. 

*  Were  you,  on  such  occasions,  ever  annoyed  or  ill  treated  by  the 
authorities,  or  by  the  people  ? — Never ;  quite  me  contrary  ;  I  was  alwayi 
received  in  a  civil  way.  I  had  invitations  into  their  hotises,  and  was  treated 
with  tea  and  sweetmeats. 

^  How  far  have  you  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— 
Six  or  seven  miles. 

<  Could  you  have  gone  farther  if  yon  had  pleased  ? — Any  distance 
I  pleased. 

*  What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions  ? — I  visited 
the  city  of  Kesiak,  and  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho  was  too 
far  distant  from  the  ship,  and  I  did  not  visit  it. 

<  Is  Kesiak  a  large  town  ? — It  is. 

^  *  What  is  the  population  of  it  ? — It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  popula- 
tion ;  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  populous  as  Canton. 

<  Is  there  a  harbour  at  Kesiak  ? — A  fine  harbour. 

<  Was  that  a  commercial  town  ? — It  is  a  commercial  town  for  junks 
only. 

*  Do  you  know  what  province  it  is  in  ? — The  province  of  Canton. 

*  What  distance  from  Canton  is  it  ? — About  150  miles. 

*  Is  there  much  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Kesiak? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any.    There  is  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 

*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese,  in  the  places  you  visited,  are 
anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce  ? — I  should  conceive  that  they 
were,  because  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  inclined  to  buy  any  thing 
that  was  at  allusefuly  of  any  description. 

*  You  conceive  them  to  be  any  thing  but  an  anti-commercial  people  ? 
— -I  should  consider  them  to  be  quite  otherwise. 

«  Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  any  antipathy  to  strangers  ?-*I 
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sliould  conceive  quite  otherwise.  In  the  northern  provifices  eepecMfyf  I 
ions  most  politely  received,  and  my  people  were  equaUy  the  same* 
'  <  Wbat  did  your  crew  consist  of? — Of  all  sorts— rEnglish,  natives  of 
India,  and  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

<  What  number  of  Englishmen  had  yon  ? — I  had .  sometimes  from 
ten  to  twenty. 

<  What  was  the  number  of  your  crew  ? — Forty. 

<  Did  those  Englishmen  land  ? — Yes,  frequently* 
'  They  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  ? — Yes. 

<  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance  between  them  and  the 
natives  ? — Never  the  least  disturbance. 

*  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives  ? — ESqually 
as  well  as  I  was  myself ;  they  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  fields, 
and  to  go  into  the  houses. 

*  Did  you  find  the  coast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  good 
military  defence  ? — I  should  say  quite  the  contrary ;  because  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  that  ever  I  have  seen  was  in  the  train  of  mandarins, 
to  the  amount  of  about  500. 

<  How  were  those  armed  ? — They  were  dressed  in  red  calico  jackets, 
with  a  large  bamboo  hat  on,  and  with  large  wooden  shoes,  sotne  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  matchlocks,  and  some  with  spears. 

*  Supposing  you  had  a  sergeant's  party  of  English  troops,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  soldiers  ?^-They  would 
have  run  away. 

'  Did  you  ever  go  into  their  forts  ? — Frequentlv* 

*  In  what  state  were  they  ? — In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

^  What  was  the  state  of  the  guns  ? — The  guns  were  all  dangerous 
to  fire,  being  honey-combed ;  and  being  laid  between  two  pieces  of 
wood,  they  could  only  be  fired  in  a  straight  direction. 

^  Were  the  fortifications  in  a  pretty  good  state  ? — No,  quite  ruinous; 
there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

<  Would  there  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets  ? — I  should  conceive 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  Englisn  blankets. 

<  Are  they  now  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  afford  them  ? 
^-By  every  one  that  can  afford  them. 

<  What  description  of  native  woollen  manufacture  is  there  ? — The 
only  native  woollen  manufacture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  cashmere 
shawls. — I  think  it  is  manufactured  of  goat's  hair ;  it  is  a  fine  sort  of 
white  flannel. 

<  Is  it  of  a  high  price  ? — It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  people 
at  all. 

<  What  is  the  common  dress  of  the  poor  people  ? — Blue  cottons. 

<  Do  you  know  where  those  cottons  are  manufactured  ? — In  China. 

*  Do  you  know  in  what  part  ? — They  are  manufactured  in  all  the 
provinces.  I  have  seen  them  manufactured  in  every  village  I  have 
gone  into. 

<  Did  you  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery  they  had  for  the 
manufacture  of  those  cottons  ?-^A  very  rude  loom>  quite  in  a  very  old 
fashion. 
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<  Did  you  dver  oompare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactiired  in  China 
with  the  price  of  Engiiflh  cotton  ?-— N09 1  never  did ;  t^  is  mueh  dearer 
than  English  cotton^  becanse  English  cottons  sell  in  China  at  very  fair 
prices,  and  they  dye  English  long  cloths  afterwards  as  a  substitnto  for 
their  cottons,  and  they  are  much  cheaper. 

<  Do  the  natives  prefer  their  own,  being  dearer  ? — Their  own  cottons 
wear  better;  but  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  great  object  with  the 
Chinese,  even  if  it  should  not  wear  so  well. 

<  Supposing  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  between  England  and 
China,  do  yon  not  imagine  that  the  cheap  manufacture  of  England 
would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplant  the  dear  nanufiicture  of 
China  ?-*/  hone  no  doubt  it  would  entirely, 

*  Yon  were  understood  to  say,  that  yon  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  any  stricter  regulations  with  respect  to  intercourse  with  the 
shore  than  at  other  places  ?— Not  any ;  I  allowed  my  crew  to  go  on  shore 
at  any  time  they  pleased. 

*  Have  you  ever  known  any  inconvenience  from  it  ? — Not  any. 

*  Have  you  known  any  to  happen  with  any  other  ship  ? — Not  any. 

*  Was  it  the  general  practice  of  the  ships  ? — It  was ;  there  was  never 
the  least  disturbance.' 

Our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking, 
that  the  above  extracts  are  completely  conclusive  as  to  this 
second  brancH  of  our  enquiry.  They  prove  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  whatever  pecuUarities  may  attach  to  the  Chinese,  an 
antipathy  to  commerce  or  to  strangers  is  not  one  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  fully  established  that  they  are  a  highly  commer- 
cial people,  that  business  may  be  conducted  with  them  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  security ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  valuable 
cargoes  may  be  disposed  of,  and  large  ships  unloaded  and  loaded 
in  the  port  of  Canton,  in  less  time,  and  with  far  less  expense, 
than  in  either  London  or  Liverpool,  It  is  also  shown,  that  the 
apprehendonsj  if  such  were  re^ly  felt  by  any  one,  of  distnrb- 
ances  arising  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  crews 
of  private  ships,  are  altogether  futilo  and  visionary ;  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  private  traders  have  never  experienced  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  any  tumults  betweeii  their  sailors 
and  the  natives.  It  has  been  farther  shown,  that  an  advantageous 
trade  may  be  safely  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  China  to  the 
north  of  Canton ;  that  we  may  buy  tea  at  first  hand  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  it  is  raised ;  and  that  extensive  markets  for  our 
cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  may  be  opened  all  along  the  lengthened 
shores  of  the  ^celestial  empire.'  All,  therefore,  that  the  Company 
and  its  advocates  have  said  about  their  monopoly  being  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  character  and 
institutions,  falls  to  the  ground*  It  has  been  proved  to  be  des- 
titute even  of  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.     As  well  naght  it 
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be  said  that  tbd  trade  to  New  York  should  be  subjeeted  to  a 
monopoly,  because  the  Americans  have  neither  an  established 
church  nor  a  king.  Every  nation  has  its  distinguishing  features ; 
but  the  notion,  so  generally  entertained,  that  the  Chinese  were 
peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce  and  of 
etrangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  delusion  can  possibly 
be* 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  this  enquiry,  or  to  the 
investigation  whether  the  Company  have  carried  on  the  trade 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  have  been  carried  had  it  been 
open  to  private  individuals  to  engage  in. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  very 
lengthened  discussions  under  this  head.  Every  one  must  be 
satisfied,  on  general  grounds,  that  the  Company  have  not  carried 
the  trade  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  would  have 
been  carried  but  for  the  monopoly.  '  The  spirit  of  monopolists,' 
to  borrow  the  just  and  expressive  language  of  Gibbon,  <  is  nar- 
^  row,  lazy,  and  oppressive.  Their  work  is  more  costly  and  less 
^  productive  than   that  of  independent  artists ;  and  the  new 

*  improvements  so  eagerly  grasped  by  the  competition  of  freedom, 
^  are  admitted  with  slow  and  sullen  reluctance,  in  those  proud 
^  corporations,  above  the  fear  of  a  rival,  and  below  the  confession 
^  of  an  error.'  Even  though  the  directors  of  a  great  aigsociation 
like  the  East  India  Company,  were  disposed  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved  prind- 
pies,  they  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their 
wishes.  They  must  operate  through  servants ;  and  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  the  employes  of  such  a  body, — that  the  <  gen- 

*  tlemen,'  for  example,  of  the  factory  at  Canton,  with  their 
L.8,000  and  L. 1 0,000  a-year,  and  free  table,  will  ever  display 
that  watchf uf  attention  to  the  Company's  interests,  or  conduct 
the  business  intrusted  to  their  care,  with  the  same  unsparing 
economy  that  will  be  practised  b^  private  merchants  trading 
on  their  own  account,  superintending  their  own  concerns,  and 
responsible  in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  every  error  they 
may  commit  ?  The  affairs  of  the  Company,  whatever  have 
been  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  have  always  been  managed,  and 
must  necessarily  continue  to  be  managed,  according  to  a  system 
of  routine.  Their  captains,  and  mercantile  agents,  are,  we 
doubt  not,  *  all  honourable  men ;'  but  it  were  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  for  a  moment  compared 
with  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the  great 
requisites  of  zeal,  conduct,  and  sldU. 

These  general  considerations  will,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
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reasoiiable  person,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  part  of 
the  question.  But  the  facts  to  which  we  may  appeal  are  not  less 
conclusive* 

In  one  respect,  the  East  India  Company  have  displayed 
extraordinary  address  in  managing  their  affairs.  They  have 
contrived  to  make  it  be  generally  believed  that  they  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  that  their  operations  could  not 
be  disturbed  without  considerable  hazard  to  the  manufacturing 
interest.  How  they  succeeded  in  procuring  currency  for  such  a 
notion,  we  know  not;  but,  assuredly,  none  was  ever  more 
unfounded.  The  commerce  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  the  importation  of  tea,  is  utterly  insignificant 
The  entire  value  of  all  the  commodities  exported  by  them  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  besides  military  stores,  does  not  exceed 
the  miserable  pittance  of  L.750,000*  And  the  fact  is,  that  all  the 
commodities  they  export  to  all  the  vast  countries  to  the  east  of 
Malacca,  hardly  exceed  those  that  are  annually  sent  by  a  few 
petty  merchants  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  That 
such  is  the  case,  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  official  docu- 
ment:— 

Value  of  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Cheat  Britain  to 
China,— (^QQ  Pari.  Paper,  No.  412,  Sess.  1828.) 


Species  of  Goods. 

Years  ending  5th  January, 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

Cotton  Manufactures, 

Iron  in  bars,  (British,) 

Lead  and  Shot, 

Skins  and  Furs, 

WooUens, 

All  other  articles, 

Total  value  of  Ex-) 
ports  by  the  East  f 
India    Company  f 
to  China,              j 

£ 

6,092 

13,482 

8,793 

674,585 
5,095 

£ 

15,502 

22,433 

33,516 

532,221 

8,4^7 

£ 

167 

17,214 

39,221 

31,151 

652,047 

5,058 

£ 
11,995 
36,067 
41,918 

756,968 
5,082 

£ 
20,752 
24,350 
32,154 

413,422 
3,137 

£708,047 

612,139 

744,856 

852,030 

493,815 

Though  so  trifling  a  trade  were  entirely  annihilated,  the  loss 
would  not  be  sensible  at  the  end  of  six  months.  And  even  this 
^nted  and  petty  trade  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  profitable. 
Whatever  the  Company  have  made  by  their  trade,  (if  they  have 
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really  made  any  thing,)  has  been  derived  from  their  mono* 
poly  of  the  supply  of  tea.  Mr  St  George  Tucker,  one  of  the 
directors,  has  admitted  this  fact  in  the  most  explicit  manner  :— 
The  eopports  to  India  and  China  neverj'  says  he,  ^produced  a 
profit  generally^  or  for  a  continuance.  The  trade  was  resorted 
to,  and  persevered  in,  upon  a  variety  of  mixed  considerations, 
partly  to  supply  a  remittance  to  the  East,  where,  until  lately,  we 
required  funds  for  the  purchase  of  return  cargoes ;  partly  to 
supply  the  Chinese  and  our  Indian  subjects  with  articles 
which  they  could  not  obtain  through  other  channels,  while  the 
exclusive  trade  was  vested  in  the  Company ;  partly  to  occupy 
tonnage  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unproductive ;  but 
chiefly  to  benefit  the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  of  this 
country,  by  introducing  and  circulating  our  fabrics,  and  the 
produce  of  our  lands,  throughout  the  wide  regions  of  Asia, 
which  were  accessible  to  our  enterprise/ — (Tucker's  Financial 
State  of  the  East  India  Company ^  p.  191.) 

Giving  the  Company  credit  for  their  efforts  to  circulate  our 
fabrics  through  what  are  truly  called  the  ^  wide  regions  of 
*  Asia,'  we  must  say  that  they  strikingly  exemplify  the  fable, 
Monies  parturiunty  &c*  China,  not  to  mention  the  other 
countries  to  the  east  of  Malaccaj  contains  150,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants; it  abounds  in  products  fit  for  the  European  markets, 
and  the  people,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  most  anx;iou8 
to  obtain  ours  in  exchange.  It  is  upwards  of  a  century  and  a 
half  since  the  Company  began  to  trade  with  this  ^  wide  region;' 
during  that  lengthened  period  they  have  been  allowed  to  conduct 
that  trade  in  their  own  way,  having  been  protected  by  their 
monopoly  against  the  competition  of  their  countrymen;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  long  probation,  they  have  succeeded  in  annually 
disposing  (at  a  toss^  be  it  observed)  of  L.  20,000  worth  of  cottons, 
andL.4il3,000  worth  of  woollens !  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof 
be  desired  of  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly  F-oof  its  ten- 
dency to  narrow  and  choke  up,  what  would  otherwise,  be  the 
broadest  and  deepest  channels  of  commercial  intercourse?  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt — ^and  our  opinion  coincides  with  that 
of  the  most  experienced  merchants-rthat  had  the  trade  with 
China  been  free  during  the  last  fifty  years,  our  exports  to  it  only 
would  have  amounted,  at  this  moment,  to  L.8,000,000,  or 
L.10,000,000  a-year. 

While  the  Company's  export  of  woollens,  trifling  as  it  has 
always  been,  has  been  recently  falling  off,  thatof  the  Americans 
has  been  rapidly  increasing.  Formerly  the  Americans  use4 
to  export  little  except  bullion ;  but  at  present  their  ships  come 
to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  take  on  board  manufacturfKl 
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good0}  which  they  carry  to  China*  Now,  the  hct  that  sueh  a* 
trade  is  carried  on,  shows,  that  though  in  the  bands  of  mono* 
polists,  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  China  is  produclivo 
only  of  loss,  it  is  advantageous  when  conducted  by  individuals; 
It  is  true,  that  some  of  those  who  have  at  different  times 
engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  China  have 
failed ;  but  such  contingencies  attach  to  all  businesses,  and  are 
as  numerous  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  as  in  any  other,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  affirmed 
that  it  is  disadvantageous.  The  failures  in  question  took  {dace 
chiefly  amongst  those  who  engaged  in  the  trade  without  suffix 
dent  capital  and  experience,  and  attempted  suddenly  to  force  it 
beyond  due  bounds.  Those  who  prosecuted  it  on  sounder  prin* 
ciples  are  very  wealthy.  The  largest  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  have  been  made  in  the  China  trade.  Mr  Cushing,  an 
American  merchant,  lately  of  Canton,  has  recently  retired  from 
business  with,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  of  L.500,000,  and  there  are 
many  others  that  have  been  hardly  less  successful. 

It  is  material  too  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  free  China 
trade  has  been  thus  productive  of  wealth  to  the  American  mer- 
chants engsged  in  it,  it  has  been  in  the  highest  d^ee  bene>- 
ficial  to  the  Union.  The  American  public  have  been  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  tea — that  is,  with  an  important  necessary 
of  life — for  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  has  cost  the 
people  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had  the  China  trade 
of  England  been  conducted  in  a  similar  way,  it  would,  besides 
affording  an  advantageous  market  for  eight  or  ten  millions' worth 
of  produce,  have  enriched  vast  numbers  of  our  merchants,  ship- 
owners, &c.,  and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the  public  in  the 
cost  of  tea. 

But  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of 
China,  the  resources  of  the  extensive  and  populous,  though  im* 
perfectly  explored,  countries  of  Coohin-Chma,  Tonqnin,  and 
Siam,  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  the  archipelago  of  thePhilippines, 
would  be  made  available  for  mercantile  purposes.  The  commerce 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds  is  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  FVom  the  era  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  present  day, 
the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  and  China  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  fetters.  A  department  of  com- 
merce so  extensive,  had  it  been  properly  cultivated,  as  to  have 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  mercantile  resources  of  every  nation, 
but  requiring  great  perseverance^  skill,  and  enterprise  in  its 
establishment,  has  been  made  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists, 
who  have  wasted  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable  in 
warlike  undertakings.    So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  of  the 
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thousands  of  admirable  harbours  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca, 
Canton  and  Manilla  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  been 
visited  by  English  merchant-ships^  We  have,  in  fact,  voluntarily 
shut  ourselves  out  of  the  most  extensive  markets,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  we  have  delivered  them  over  to  those  who  do  not 
resort  to  them  as  merchants,  but  as  monopolists,  to  get  cargoes 
of  tea,  which  they  afterwards  sell  to  us  upon  their  own  terms^ 
and  at  an  exorbitant  advance.  This  conduct  has  not  been  more 
injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it  has  so  lone  deprived 
of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intercourse  with  Europe. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  imjurovement  that  might  have 
been  accomplished,  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the  sciences, 
moral  feelings,  and  habits,  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  had  there 
been  nothing  to  hinder  our  communication  with  them  during  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Commerce  is  the  grand  engine  by 
which  the  blessings  of  science  and  civilisation  are  universally 
diffused.  While  it  enriches,  it  also  instructs  and  stimulates  the 
industry  and  invention  of  those  who  carry  it  on.  That  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  knowle^e 
of  all  sorts,  should  hitherto  have  had  so  little  influence  upon 
their  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  jealous  systems 
of  commercial  policy  that  have  obtained  amongst  us.  Had 
European  adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  East,  and  been  permitted  to^  trade  freely 
with  their  mother  countries,  the  foundations  of  improvement 
would  have  long  since  been  laid  in  nations  that  are  still  compara- 
tively barbarous.  We  trust,  however,  that  a  new  era  is  at 
hand,  and  that  European  arts  and  sciences  will  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  some  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  countries  in 
the  world,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a  decrepit  and  worn-out 
monopoly  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years.  The  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  open  new  and 
boundless  markets  for  the  products  of  our  artizans,  and  ihey  are 
called  upon  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  civilisation  of  the  Eastern 
world.  The  positive  evils  inflicted  by  the  monopoly  are  neither 
few  nor  small ;  but  they  are  really  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  good  which  it  prevents.  It  checks  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, paralyses  industry,  and  ui>holds  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism in  vast  countries.  Its  abolition  will  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  every  man  in  England,  the  <  gentlemen'  of  the 
factory  only  excepted ;  but  though  it  were  otherwise,  justice  to 
many  millions  of  our  fellow^men,  less  happily  situated  than 
ourselves,  requires  that  we  should  subvert  the  barrier  which 
has  proved  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  their  advancement. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  respects 
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the  Japanese,  their  jealousy  of  strangers  will  always  form  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  any  considerable  traffic  with  them. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that  this  jealousy  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  exclusion  of  Europeans  from 
Japan,  into  which  they  were  at  one  time  freely  admitted,  was  a 
consequence  of  the  proselytising  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  of 
the  cabals  that  the  Portuguese  excited  against  the  government* 
Were  their  coasts  once  visited  by  really  free  traders,  anxious  only 
to  carry  on  a  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse, 
without  having  any  ulterior  objects  in  view,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  supposed  aversion  of  the  Japanese  to  strangers 
would  be  found  to  be  quite  imaginary.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  by  Mr  Deans,  to  whose  valuable  evidence 
we  have  already  referred,  which  go  far  to  confirm  what  has  now 
been  stated.  After  informing  the  committee  that  the  Dutch 
continue  to  send  two  vessels  annually,  of  any  size  they  please, 
to  Japan,  Mr  Deans  was  asked,  *Does  any  other  European 
^  nation  trade  at  all  with  them? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  Euro- 

6»n  nation  trades  with  them.     I  saw  a  captain  of  a  ship  from 
engal,  who  got  upon  that  coast,  and  the  boats  came  off  to  him 

<  in  great  numbers,  and  purchased  every  kind  of  article  they  had 

*  of  British  manufojctwre  ;  they  had  very  little  unfortunately,  but 

*  they  sold  all  that  they  had  in  barter  for  provisions,  which  they 

<  were  out  of.     The  officers  of  the  government  also  came  on 

<  board,  and  ordered  him  off,  but  at  the  same  time  asked  him  if 
^  he  had  any  cloth  such  as  his  coat  was  made  of,  or  any  articles 

<  of  that  kind,  for  they  were  anxious  to  purchase  them.  He  said 

<  he  had  not,  and  when  he  came  back  they  told  him  to  he  sure  to 

<  bring  articles  of  that  kindj  but  on  no  account  was  he  to  come 

*  back.'  This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
mandarins,  who  disnounce  punishments  against  the  smuggling 
of  opium,  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  every  possible  facility 
to  the  smuggler.  Mr  Deans  was  then  asked,  ^  Do  you  know  the 

number  of  the  Chinese  junks  that  trade  to  Japan  ? — I  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  extent,  but  I  believe  it  is  considerable. — Is  it 
the  general  impression  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  that  pro- 
vided a  change  were  to  take  place  in  the  moue  of  transacting 
business  with  Japan,  a  very  considerable  trade  might  be  carried 
on  with  that  empire? — It  would  be  an  illicit  trade;  but  our 
enterprising  countrymen  generally  manage  to  conduct  a  trade 
with  every  part  of  the  world  they  can  get  to. — Should  you 
not  expect  that  if  free  traders  were  admitted  to  China,  they 
would  find  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  empire  of 
Japan  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would ;  but  if  they  did  not,  the 
Chinese  would Jind  the  means  of  conveying  to  Japan  such  articles  as 
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*  tliey  found  would  suit  them^  whether  of  Chinese  or  European 

*  fnantifacture,*     (Report,  p.  242.) 

In  another  place,  Mr  Deans  gives  the  following  testimony  afi 
to  the  injury  arising  to  the  English  merchants  and  ship-owners 
from  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the  Chinese  seas  :— 
^During your  residence  at  Batayia,  have  you  had  any  evidence 
'  of  disadvantages  to  which  British  ships  have  been  subject  in 
'^  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  China  ?— -I 
^  have  had  many.  I  have  often  myself,  in  shipping  goods  to 
<  China,  been  obliged  either  to  get  freight  on  foreign  vessels,  or 

*  to  hire  Dutch  colonial  vessels  to  proceed  to  the  Straits  of 
'  Sunda,  to  meet  the  Company's  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
'  disposing  of  the  produce  I  had  for  the  China  market,  or  of 
'  sending  it  on  freight  to  China. — Has  the  state  of  the  law  put 

*  you  under  the  necessity  of  shipping  consignments  of  produce 
^  in    foreign  vessels? — I  have   shipped,  in  foreign  vessels  for 

*  China,  because  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  unemployed  British 
^  tonnage  which  were  lying  in  the  harbour ^  and  which  would  gladly 

*  have  gone  to  China!     (Report,  p.  236.) 

There  is  no  obstacle,  except  what  arises  from  the  Company's 
privilege,  to  the  carrying  on  of  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  Philippine  islands.  The  natives  are  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards strangers,  particularly  British ;  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Chinese,  settled  at  Manilla  and  other  places,  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  any  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  an  advantageous 
market  for  the  products  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

The  extensive  countries  surrounding  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and 
the  whole  coasts  of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  are  furnished 
with  excellent  harbours,  some  of  which  are  situated  at  the 
mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  that  penetrate  far  into  the  interior^ 
affording  every  facility  for  the  most  extensive  commerce.  It 
should  also  be  recollected,  that  though  these  countries  have 
ceased  for  a  very  long  period  to  be  frequented  by  Europeans,  a 
pretty  extensive  intercourse  was,  at  one  time,  carried  on  with 
them.  Both  English  and  French  were  established  in  consider- 
able numbers,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
Siam ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  own  misconduct, — to  their 
grasping  at  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities,  and  not  to  any 
hostility  to  strangers  on  the  part  of  the  natives, — that  they  were 
expelled.  The  truth  is,  that,  until  the  Americans  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  the  foreign  adventurers  by  whom  they  were  visit- 
ed, had  but  little  of  the  genuine  mercantile  character.  The 
agents  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  were 
never  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  mercantile  profits  that  might 
have  been  made  by  industrious  individuals,  but  were  always 
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engaged  in  sohemes  to  obtain  some  preference  or  exelnsive  ad- 
vantage)  or  to  subjugate  the  country.  The  spirit  of  monopoly 
tainted  all  their  proceedings ;  and  the  great  military  and  naval 
power  of  the  Companies  rendered  them  domineering  as  well  as 
xapacious.*  Instead  of  attempting  to  rise  to  wealth  by  the 
exercise  of  laborious  indnstry^  they  commonly  resorted  to  a 
more  compendious  process,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  their 
object  by  stratagem  or  force.  The  history  of  European  com- 
mwce  in  the  East  is  really  nothing  but  the  history  of  a  cof»- 
tinued  series  (tf  usurpations ;  nor  can  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  feel  surprised  that  such  native  princes  as  had 
the  meanSf  excluded  those  from  their  territories  whose  object 
was  not  to  maintain  a  fair  and  frigidly  commerce,  but  to  extort 
opwessive  privileges,  or  to  make  conquests. 

Dut  monopoly  has  had  its  day.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
ihings,  that  a  system,  productive  of  such  baneful  results,  can  be 
4M>ntinued.  And,  when  the  innumerable  ports  and  markets  of 
Asia  are  opened  to  the  free  competition  of  Britbh  merchants, 
every  thing  will  take  a  new  face.  Countries  will  then  be  explo- 
red that  have  hardly  yet  been  visited ;  new  channels  will  be 
opened  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  and  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  industry;  and  commerce,  relieved  from  the 
poisonous  influence  of  monopoly,  will  become  what  it  has  never 
hitherto  been  in  India,  the  most  copious  source  of  wealth,  as  well 
OS  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilisation. 

These  statements  are  not  merely  consistent  with  probability; 
they  are,  as  has  already  been  seen,  confirmed  by  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  the  highest  mercantile  authorities.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  monopoly  tell  us,  that  the 
Company  has  pushed  the  trade  to  its  farthest  limits,  and  that, 
in  all  the  immense'range  of  thickly-peopled  provinces  stretching 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its.  subsidiary  states 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  vent  for  more  than  the  L.500,000  worth 
of  British  goods  sent  to  C^ton  by  the  Company  !  Such  ludi- 
crously absurd  assertions  are  unworthy  of  one  moment's  atten* 
tion.  They  are  of  a  piece  with  those  that  were  made  in  1813,previi- 
ous  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Hindostan.  At  a  general  court 
held  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  26th  January,  1813,  it  was 


♦  It  has  been  the  same  at  all  times.    When  Dampier  visited  the 

ftctory  newly  established  by  the  Company  at  Bencooleii,  he  found  two 

Rajas  in  the  stocks  because  they  had  not  brought  down  to  the  fort 

the  quantity  of  pepper  thegoTemor  had  sent  for  l^Dampier's  Vouages, 
vol.  n.  p,  183,  ^  ^  ^  ' 
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reflolT6d,  that  it  was  not  posrible  to  extend  the  export  of  Brithh 
goods  to  India^  that  the  Company  actually  sufiered  a  loss  in 
carrying  on  this  dimartment  of  their  trader  that  the  market! 
were  already  glattea  with  goods  imported  firom  India,  and  that 
the  opening  of  the  trade  would  be  no  other  than  a  ^  ruinooi 

*  transfer'  of  it  into  new  channels,  attended  with  <  the  beggary 
<  of  many  thousande  of  industrious  indiyiduals.'  Snch  were  the 
statements  solemnly  put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
I81S,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  refers  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Company,  every  one  of  them  has  been  proved 
to  be  entirely  unfounded.  In  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  exclusive 
trade  to  India,  and  this  period  when  the  Company  proclaimed  that 
the  exports  to  it  had  attained  their  maximum,  they  amounted  to 
L870,177 ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  in  1819,  four 
years  after  the  toade  had  been  opened,  the  exports  amounted  to 
L.3,063^74l,  and  in  1828,  they  amounted  to  L4,701,784 !  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  similar  results  would  follow  from  opening 
&e  trade  to  China  ?  The  very  idea  of  referring  to  the  experience 
of  the  East  India  Company,  upon  such  a  subject,  involves  an 
absurdity ;  its  experience  might  be  worth  sometidng  were  it  pro* 
posed  to  establish  a  new  company  with  similar  pri^eges ;  but 
it  is  utterly  worthless  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  ^orts,  <Mr 
the  success,  of  free  traders,  with  whom  monopoly  has  nothing  in 
tommon. 

It  appears,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  Company's 
monopoly  as  respects  the  price  at  which  they  have  supplied  the 
British  markets  with  tea,  the  difficulties  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  carrying  on  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  China  and 
the  contiguous  nations,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  with 
them  has  been,  and  may  be,  carried,  that  it  is  alike  indefen^ 
sible.  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  of  a  single  argument  entitied 
to  a  moment's  consideration  that  can  be  urged  in  its  behalf.  It 
has  every  fiiult  that  a  monopoly  can  have.  It  entails  a  heavy 
direct  burden  on  the  people  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  incalculably 
injarions  to  them  and  to  the  Eastern  world,  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  vast  commerce  that  would  otherwise  be  car- 
ried on  between  them.  The  enquiries  into  which  the  Parliament 
tary  Committees  have  entered,  were  not  necessary  to  satisfy  any 
one  who  had  attended  to  the  subject,  of  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly.  But  we  are, 
notwithstanding,  glad  that  they  have  been  gone  into.  Every 
assertion  put  forward  by  the  Company,  has  been  disproved.  All 
their  fables  about  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse 
with  so  ^  peculiar'  a  race  as  the  Chinese,  have  vanished  like  *  the 

*  baseless  fobric  of  a  vision.'   And  it  appears  that  the  only  real 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  their  own  oppressive 
privileges.  To  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  char* 
ter  should  be  renewed,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Company 
had  power  to  prevail  on  the  legislature  to  act  in  defiance  of  com- 
mon sense,  of  all  principle,  and  of  its  most  sacred  duties,  not  to 
the  people  of  Britain  only,  but  to  the  Eastern  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  trade  to  China  be  thrown  open, 
and  every  vestige  of  the  existing  monopoly  abolished ;  it  is  far- 
ther necessary  that  the  Company  should  be  absolutely  interdicted 
from  having  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  commercial  affairs. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  enough,  in  vindication  of  such  a  regula* 
lion,  to  observe,  that  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  and  of  merchants, 
are  quite  incompatible.  If  the  Company  choose  to  relinquish 
their  territorial  rights  and  privileges,  and  cease  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India, we  should  be  the  first 
to  hail  their  coming  into  the  field  of  free  commercial  competi- 
tion. But  we  object  to  their  being  allowed  to  combine  in  their 
own  persons  the  separate  and  irreconcilable  functions  of  tea- 
dealers  and  rulers  of  a  mighty  empire.  Let  them  make  their 
election ;  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  grocers  or  em- 
perors ;  but  do  not  let  them  attempt  both.  The  counting-house 
is  not  a  school  in  which  to  breed  statesmen ;  nor  is  the  treasury 
or  the  camp,  a  school  in  which  to  breed  merchants.  We  do  not 
^ean  to  underrate  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  directors ; 
but  were  they  ten  times  greater  than  they  really  are,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  should  be  able  to  fathom  all  sorts  of  mys- 
teries— to  occupy  themselves,  at  one  period,  in  legislating  for  a 
vast  empire,  in  directing  the  march  of  armies,  and  arbitrating 
between  contending  states ;  and  that,  having  done  this,  they  should 
ibrtbwith  doff  the  character  of  the  monarch,  to  assume  that 
of  his  oilman,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  rate  of  exchange, 
und  the  quality  and  price  of  saltpetre.  To  be  a  good  grocer  or 
eheesemonger,  a  man  must  be  nothing  else.  If  the  Company 
prefer  these  useful  functions  to  those  of  a  loftier  character,  we 
shall  not  blame  them  for  the  choice.  But  we  protest  against  tiieir 
being  allowed  to  carry  a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  ledger  in 
the  other, — to  act  at  once  as  sovereigns  and  tea-dealers. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  from  the  obvious  impossibility  of  their 
being  able  to  discbarge  such  opposite  duties,  without  neglecting 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  con* 
yiction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  forbidding  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  having  any  concern  with  commercial  afTairs.  Till  this 
be  done,  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and  between 
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different  places  in  the  East,  will  always  be  upon  an  insecare 
foundation.  The  mercantile  agents  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  not  inflaenced  by  the  same  motives  that  influence  private 
merchanter.  Their  object  is  not  so  much  to  bay  an  article  at  the 
lowest  price,  as  to  get  it,  coute  qui  coute.  They  know  that  the 
revenues  of  India  are  pledged  to  make  good  their  contracts,  and 
the  higher  the  price  paid  by  them,  the  higher  will  be  their  com- 
mission. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  thing  like  fair 
competition  in  markets  occasionally  frequented  by  such  persons. 
It  is  their  interference,  and  that  only,  that  renders  the  trade  to 
India  sa  very  hazardous.  Whenever  it  is  known  that  they  are 
in  the  market  as  purchasers,  the  commodity  in  demand,  whether 
it  be  indigo,  cotton,  silk,  pepper,  or  saltpetre,  immediately  rises 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  so  that  all  the  combinations  and 
calculations  of  the  private  traders  are  in  a  moment  overset.  In 
illustration  of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Company  having  sent  out  large  orders  for  the  purchase  of  Ben- 
gal indigo,  the  local  government,  aware  how  prices  would  rise 
when  it  was  known  the  Company  were  in  the  market,  employed 
Mr  Palmer  (late  Palmer  and  Co.)  secretly  to  purchase  for  them ; 
butMr  Palmer's  purchases  very  soon  exceeding  what  were  known 
to  be  his  own  private  wants,  it  was  first  suspected,  and  after- 
wards ascertained,  that  he  was  buying  for  the  Company,  when 
prices  immediately  rose  from  190  to  230  or  240  rupees  per 
maund.  The  correspondents  of  the  private  merchants  who  had 
received  orders  to  purchase  indigo,  were,  of  course,  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  enhanced  price.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
indigo  got  to  England,  than  the  price  fell  back  to  its  natural 
level,  most  of  it  being  sold  at  a  very  heavy  loss. 

The  only  argument  put  forward  by  the  Company  in  defence 
of  their  Indian  trade  is,  that  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able 
to  realize  the  surplus  revenue  of  India  in  England.  But  if  we 
may  believe  their  own  accounts,  such  surplus  revenue  has  rarely 
existed,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  very  di£Eicult  to  realize. 
Although,  however,  it  had  been  ten  times  greater  than  it  really 
has  been,  the  Company  might  have  got  it  paid  over  to  them  in 
Leadenhall  Street  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  suppo- 
sing they  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  trade.  What  is  to  prevent 
them  from  buying  bills  upon  London  ?  This  is  what  a  private 
individual  in  Calcutta  would  do  who  wished  to  make  a  remit- 
tance to  England ;  and  if  the  Company  do  the  same,  they  may 
remit  a  milUon  with  less  trouble  than  they  now  remit  L.  10,000. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  mercantile  man  in  London,  that  they 
are  at  this  moment  selling  indigo  that  cost  them  a  rupee,  or  2s. 
in  India^  for  Is.  2d-, — incurring  a  loss  upon  the  remittance  of  no 
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and  a  most  extensive  trade  would  be  carried  on  between  ibese 
coantries  were  it  not  for  the  diiGcuIties  under  which  the  private 
traders  are  placed  of  getting  returns.  The  Company  will  not 
allow  them  to  fetch  away  a  single  pound  of  tea,  except  the 
little  that  is  required  for  Hindostan ;  so  that  they  have  little 
other  means  of  getting  payment  except  by  smuggling  silver  out 
of  Canton  at  some  risk  and  certain  loss,  or  by  paying  the  pro^ 
eeeds  of  the  cargo  into  the  Company's  treasury  at  Canton,  and 
getting  bills^  mostly  at  an  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  on  the 
CJompany's  governments  in  India.  It  is  seldom  that  bills  can  be 
obtained  on  England,  and  then  only  for  a  limited  amount* 
Sach  a  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  is,  in  some  respects,  advan* 
ti^eous  to  the  Company,  but  it  is  in  the  last  degree  injurious 
both  to  India  and  England.  The  ships  that  get  licences  to  carry 
cargoes  to  China  are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  return  to  India 
in  ballast.  The  whole  expense  of  the  voyage  is  thus  made  to 
fall  on  the  outward  cargo ;  and  the  trade  is  in  this  way  confined 
to  less  certainly  than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  it  would  be  were 
it  thrown  open,  and  all  individuals  allowed  either  to  carry  to, 
or  bring  from  Canton,  such  commodities  as  they  pleased. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  under  which  cotton 
is  obtained  in  India  for  the  China  market.  Opium  is  the  other 
great  article  of  export ;  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
when  we  tell  them  that  its  production  and  sale  are  engrossed  by 
the  Company.  In  fact,  this  monopoly  within  a  monopoly,  not 
long  since  netted  the  Company  nearly  L.900,000  a-year ;  nor  will 
this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  are  aware  that,  only  about 
nine  years  ago,  that  very  opium  for  which  the  Company  allowed 
the  growers  3s.  or  3s.  4d.  per  lb.,  was  sold  by  them  for  60s. ! 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  recent  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  Malwa  and  Turkey  opium  into  the  market,  its  priee 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  though  it  is  still  three  or  four  times 
more  than  it  would  be  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  produced. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable,  if  we  would  not  trample  upon 
all  the  best  rights  of  the  people  of  Britain  and  the  East,  and 
voluntarily  oppose  both  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  that  the  Company's  monopoly  should  be  utterly 
destroyed.  But  this  abolition  wul  not  be  enough.  It  is  further 
indispensable,  that  the  Company  should  be  prohibited,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  government  of  India^ 
from  engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  sort  of  commercial 
adventure.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  commerce  with  India  and 
^he  East  will  never  rest  on  a  secure  foundation ;  nor  will  the 
Dvernment  of  India  be  properly  conducted.  Those  who  are 
dgaged  in  details  about  the  prices  of  cotton  and  indigo  cannot 
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attend  to  the  weightier  matters  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
Let  them,  if  they  prefer  it,  give  up  the  latter ;  but  do  not  let 
them  attempt  to  be  Hamlet  and  Harlequin — ^sovereigns  and 
hucksters,  at  the  same  moment. 

If  the  Company  take  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  inte- 
rests, they  will  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed. Notwithstanding  their  monopoly  costs  the  people  of 
Britain  L.  1,800,000  a-year,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  Company  gain  any  thing  by  it,  after  paying  the  dividend  of 
L.630,000.  The  mass  of  accounts  laid  by  them  before  Parliament 
are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  discordant  items  are  so  jumbled 
together,  and  estimates  are  so  mixed  up  with  real  payments,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  expert  accountants  to  tell  what  is  the 
real  state  of  their  affairs.  The  Company's  own  servants  seem  to 
know  quite  as  little  of  the  matter  as  others.  They  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  document  drawn  out  on  fair  mercantile  principles, 
or  such  as  any  merchant  would  think  of  exhibiting.  Mr  Richards, 
who  was  examined  at  great  length  by  both  Lords  and  Commons' 
committees,  and  who,  from  his  long  experience  in  Indian  affairs, 
is  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  con- 
tends that,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  learned  from  the  defective 
accounts  produced  by  the  Company,  their  trade  has  uniformly  been 
attended  with  a  heavy  loss  ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid 
derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  they  would  long  since  have 
been  completely  bankrupt.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr 
Rickards's  will  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  matter ;  at 
all  events,  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  taking  the  Company's 
statements  as  they  stand,  that  their  commercial  surplus  is  abso* 
lutely  nugatory.  They  state  that  it  amounted,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  to  LJ5,4l4,414,  including  interest  and  insurance^ 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  a-year.  But  they  also  state, 
that  their  commercial  a^setSy  or  capital  embai'ked  in  trade,  amounts 
to  L.22,787,034,  and  that  their  commercial  debts,  both  foreign 
and  at  home,  amount  to  only  L.2,484,078  :  taking  then  the  ba- 
lance of  20  millions,  and  supposing  it  to  be  invested  at  4  per 
cent,  it  would  yield  a  nett  revenue  of  L.800,000 ;  but  the  Com- 
pany owe  a  large  amount  of  territorial  debt,  for  which  they  pay 
5  per  cent,  and  supposing  the  commercial  assets  were  applied  to 
pay  it  off,  they  would  produce  to  the  Company  L.  1,000,000  a- 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  taking 
the  Company's  accounts  as  they  have  presented  them,  that  the 
trade  which  they  carry  on  does  not  yield  them  a  single  shilling 
beyond  the  dividend.  They  tell  us,  that  they  derive  from  it  a 
surplus  million  a-year ;  but,  in  the  same  breath,  they  tell  us  that 
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they  have  twenty  miHions  employed  in  it.  It  is  therefore  ob* 
viousy  that  if  they  give  up  the  trade,  and  employ  their  commer- 
cial assets  either  in  extinguishing  their  own  debt,  or  in  loans  to 
others,  they  will  yield  them  as  large  a  surplus  as  they  affirm 
they  derive  from  the  trade.  In  so  far,  too,  as  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors  of  India  Stock  are  concerned,  this  measure  would 
be  for  their  advantage.  The  maximum  dividend  they  are  en- 
titled to  receive  is  fixed  by  law  at  lOi  per  cent,  or  L.630,000 
a-year ;  but  it  may  fall  to  any  extent.  They,  therefore,  have 
no  interest  in  carrying  on  trade,  but  the  reverse.  It  may  lessen 
their  dividends,  and  it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  aug- 
ment them ;  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  now  suggested,  they 
would  be  secure  of  receiving  the  greatest  dividend  without  any  risk 
of  its  reduction. 

We  should  be  making  a  heavier  demand  than  we  have  ever 
done  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  upon  any 
examination  of  the  statements  of  those  who  contend,  that,  with- 
out the  surplus  derived  from  the  China  trade,  the  government  of 
India  could  not  be  carried  on.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
the  revenue  of  Shetland.  Supposing  the  Company's  accounts 
to  be  quite  correct,  and  supposing  that  they  are  debarred  from 
trading,  and  that  their  commercial  assets  are  invested  as  above 
stated,  the  entire  defalcation  in  the  funds  at  their  disposal  would 
not  exceed  L.600,000  a-year.  But  the  revenue  of  India  amounts 
to  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  millions ;  and  to  imagine  th^t 
it  could  not  be  made  to  defray  the  expenditure,  were  it  dimi- 
nished about  one-fiftieth  partj  is  something  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  notice.  If  the  Company  will  but  enforce  a  little  of  that 
economy  which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  they  will  procure 
for  themselves  a  ten  times  larger  surplus  than  they  even  pretend 
to  derive  from  their  trade. 

Wo  submit,  that  this  statement  is  decisive  of  this  part  of  the 
question,  admitting  the  Company's  accounts  to  be  accurate. 
But  in  truth  and  reality  they  are  most  inaccurate.  The  trifling 
surplus  which  they  exhibit  has  no  real  existence.  It  is  not 
more  substantial  than  one  of  Mr  Sadler's  harangues.  The 
Company's  monopoly  imposes  a  direct  tax  of  nearly  two  millions 
a-year  on  the  people  of  Britain ;  it  cripples  and  depresses  our 
commerce  by  shutting  us  out  of  the  best  markets,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  inflicts  incalculable  injury  on  the  Eastern  world. 
And  in  return  for  all  this  it  produces  to  the  Company — absolutely 
nothing !  The  invaluable  privileges  enjoyed  by  them — ^privileges 
which,  had  they  been  enjoyed  by  private  individuals,  would  have 
produced  a  profit  of  100  per  cent — have  been  swallowed  up  in 
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the  abuses  inseparable  from  monopoly.  Nothing  so  monstrous 
was  ever  heard  of  as  the  proposal  to  continue  such  a  system. 
If  the  Company  are  wise,  they  will  voluntarily  withdraw  at  once 
and  for  ever  from  their  trading  concerns,  relinquishing  the  mono* 
polies  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  so  much  to  the  injury  of  others, 
and  so  little  to  their  own  advantage. 


Art.  II. — L  Specimens  qf  the  Russian  Poets*    Translated  by 
John  BowBiNG,  LL.D.    2  vols.     12mo.    London:  1821-3. 

2.  Batavian  Antboloffpj  or  Spedmens  of  the  Dutch  Poets.  By 
John  Bowring,  LL.D.     12mo.    London ;  1824. 

3.  Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain.  Selected  and 
Translated  by  John  Bowring,  LL.D.  and  H.  S.  Van  Dtk. 
8vo.   London:  1824. 

4.  Specimens  qf  the  Polish  Poets.  By  John  Bowring^  LL.D. 
12mo.     London:  1827. 

5.  Servian  Ptymlar  Poetry.  Translated  by  John  Bowring, 
LL«I>.     12mo.    London:  1827. 

6.  Poetry  of  the  Magyars.  By  John  Bo  wring,  LL.D.  8vo. 
London:  1830. 

rpHE  translator  is  to  poetry  what  the  adventurous  merchant 
^  is  to  commerce.  He  circulates  the  produce  of  thought, 
varies  our  intellectual  banquets,  teaches  us  that  some  accession 
to  our  stores  may  be  derived  even  from  those  quarters  which  we 
had  regarded  as  the  most  sterile  and  unpromising,  and  thus  adds 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  social  and  kindly  feelings  which 
should  bind  man  to  his  fellows.  In  this  commerce  of  mind  few 
have  laboured  more  assiduously  than  Dr  Bowring.  At  one  time 
^  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  for  Tripoli,  another  for  the  Indies, 
^  a  third  for  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England' — ^ventures,  in  short, 
^  enough  to  bear  a  royal  merchant  do?im' — and  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cargo  under  Dutch  colours,  where  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  partner,  he  seems  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own  taste 
and  research  in  the  selection  of  his  commodities.  His  varied 
and  almost  Mithridatic  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  extending  even  to  their  less  classical  or  almost 
forgotten  dialects,  and  that  liberal  spirit  in  literature,  which  so 
extensive  a  field  of  enquiry  is  sure  to  produce,  seemed  peculiarly 
to  mark  him  out  as  one  fitted  to  transfer  to  his  country  those 
strains  which  had  conferred  celebrity  on  their  authors  in  their 
own ;  or  which,  though  their  origin  and  authorship  are  lost  in 
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cW  datkncBs  of  antiquity,  had  long  cheored  ihe  peatant  in  his 
sledge  amidst  the  frossen  Btiow,  or  been  asBoeiated  with  the 
joIHt  J  of  the  harvest  and  the  vinti^)  or  the  more  tranquil  mirth 
of  the  cottage  fire. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said  that  no  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
poetry  of  a  foreign  nation,  separated  from  ourselves  by  seas  and 
eontinentSy  and  still  farther  separated  in  mind  by  diversity  <^ 
habits  and  feelings,  can  be  gained  by  the  labours  of  any  one 
translator;  and  the  observation  is  well-founded  to  a  certain  extent* 
Hie  edifice  he  seeks  to  illuminate  is  no  doubt  too  vast  to  be 
fully  enlightened  by  a  solitary  torch ;  but  at  least  it  is  probable 
that  in  moving  witik  him  along  its  vast  halls  and  long  arches, 
the  light  he  carries  will  strike  occasionally  on  objects  of  splen* 
dour  or  value ;  that  our  eyes  will  catch  dim  glimpses  of  treasures 
in  its  inner  recesses-^sudden  openings  into  far-off  eardens,  the 
trees  of  which,  like  those  which  dazzled  Aladdin  m  the  cave, 
seem  bright  with  the  tints  of  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  the 
emerald ;  and  that  the  result  of  this  hasty  glance  may  be  a  desire 
to  return  and  to  investigate  for  ourselves,  and  with  more  leisure 
and  minuteness,  the  scenes  .of  which  we  have  caught  these  dim 
but  pleasing  outlines.  He  who  transfto  a  single  strain  of  true 
and  natural  poetry,  however  simple,  howewr  brief,  firomiuiothw 
langui^e  to  ours,  performs  no  mean  service^to  literature,  and,  it 
may  be,  to  the  interests  of  civilisation  in  general.  He  has  throwui 
as  it  were,  the  first  plank  over  the  gulf  which  separated  two 
nations, — ^has  taught  them  that  they  have  feelings,  <  eyes,  organs, 
<^  dimensions,  affections,  passions,'  in  common,— 4ta8  awalmied 
a  spirit  of  Kterary  enterprise,  and  pointed  out,  if  be  cannot 
guide  US  through,  the  promised  land.  Other  adventurers  will 
soon  throng  after  him ;  a  broader  bridge  will  be  thrown  over  the 
channel  that  divided  them ;  an  exchange  of  feelings  and  assoeiar 
tions  may  take  place ;  the  old  may  impart  to  the  new  some  por- 
tion of  the  polish  which  long  civilisation  has  produced ;  waah 
it  receives  in  return  a  new  infusion  of  the  freshness,  rapidity, 
and  wild  vigour  which  characterise  an  infant  literature,  thus 
bartering  its  Persian  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  to  receive 
repayment  in  a  Spartan  ccnnage  of  iron. 

The  interest  of  Dr  Bowrin^s  earliest  work — his  Specimens  qf 
the  Russian  Poets — ^was  in  a  great  measure  that  arising  from 
surprise ;  from  discovering  that,  in  the  country  which,  imtil  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  had  never  made  its  voice  heard  among 
the  dynasties  of  Europe,  there  had  grown  up,  almost  mth  the 
suddenness  of  an  exhalation,  a  poetical  literature  betraying  no 
marks  of  its  barbaric  origin;  possessing,  in  &ct,  the  very  qualities 
which  are  most  commonly  found  associated  with  a  long-esta- 
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bliBhed  literatare^*— light/gra€ef al»  eqaable,  rather  than  BtarUing^ 
either  by  its  beauties  or  its  faults ;  moral)  didactic,  tender,  or 
satirical^  rather  than  narrative,  martial,  or  mystical :  in  shorty 
so  little  hyperborean  in  its  general  aspect,  that  but  for  some 
occasional  traits  of  nationality  which  give  it  a  certain  distinctive 
and  original  character,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  that 
any  thing  so  trim  and  so  polished  could  have  been  imported 
from  the  rough  shores  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  was  but  little  room  for  surprise  when  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Russia  were  adverted  to.  Called  into  ex- 
istence as  a  European  power,  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  she  had 
to  borrow  every  thing  from  civilized  Europe — arts,  arms,  philo- 
sophy, learning — and  it  was  but  natural  she  should  borrow  her 
poetry  with  the  rest.  Being,  as  it  were,  at  the  time  almost  in  a 
state  of  poetical  nudity,  it  was  far  more  easy  for  her  to  step  into  the 
ready-made,  though  somewhat  faded,  habiliments  which  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  politely  pressed  upon  her  acceptance, 
than  to  construct  a  national  costume  for  herself  out  of  the  coarse 
and  scanty  materials  which  had  constituted  her  wardrobe  in 
former  and  ruder  centuries ;  and  so,  slipping  his  person  uncere- 
moniously into  English  pantaloons,  and  a  French  robe  de 
chambrej  the  Russian  poet  went  sideling  up  the  walks  of  Par* 
nassus  with  a  meershaum  in  his  mouth.  Young's  Nighi  Thoughts 
in  his  hand,  and  Voltaire  in  his  pocket,  all  unconscious  that  the 
Monmouth  Street  air  of  his  habiliments  was  visible  to  every 
myrmidon  that  guarded  that  quarter  of  Apollo's  domain. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  high  merit  of  some 
of  the  specimens  of  Russian  poetry,  to  which  we  were  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Bowring.  We  cannot  certainly  sympathize  with 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  admiration,  for  it  is  an  infallible 
effect  of  translation,  that  the  translator  acquires  an  undue 
attachment  to  the  authors  on  whom  he  has  exercised  his  powers; 
and  as  in  general  we  are  apt  to  estimate  the  merit  of  our  own 
works  according  to  the  labour  which  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  pieces  of  inferior  merit  may 
be  rated  higher  than  the  works  of  greater  poets  in  the  scale  of  the 
translator ;  simply  because  it  has  required  a  greater  exertion  of 
his  own  skill  and  ingenuity  to  bring  them  into  shape,  and  to 
present  them  in  an  attractive  dress  to  an  English  reader.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  regret,  that  Russia,  in  borrowing  from 
other  countries,  did  not  labour  to  impart  to  the  materials  she 
imported,  a  stronger  air  of  nationality — to  efface  more  completely 
the  former  die  from  the  coin,  and  to  stamp  on  it  her  own  image 
and  superscription ;  and  that  more  use  was  not  made  on  the  whole 
of  her  national  traditions  and  historical  annals :  but  we  admits 
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at  the  same  time,  that  many  causes  have  existed,  and  do  exist, 
in  Russia,  calculated  to  narrow  the  field  on  which  originality 
can  be  displayed,  and  to  contract  the  sphere  of  feeling  and 
thought ;  and  we  willingly  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  such  men  as 
Derzhaven,  Lomonosov,  and  Zhnskovsky.  The  ballad  of  <  Cathe- 
<  rine,'  id  particular,  by  the  latter,  wild  and  spectral  like  Biirger's 
'  Lenore,'  but  national  in  all  its  pictures  and  allusions,  scarcely 
loses  by  a  comparison  with  its  Teutonic  prototype ;  and  some  of 
the  national  songs  which  close  the  second  volume,  brief,  artless, 
tender,  and  picturesque,  seem  deserving  of  the  high  eulogiums 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  translator.  ^  They  are  no  subjects 
'  for  criticism,'  observes  Dr  Bo  wring;  ^  for  criticism  cannot  reach 
^  them — it  cannot  abstract  one  voice  from  the  chorus,  nor  per- 
^  suade  the  village  yoaths  and  maidens  that  the  measure  is  false, 
*  or  the  music  is  discordant,'  ^  The  rude  melody,  often  gentle  and 
'  plaintive,  in  which  they  find  utterance,  still  vibrates  in  my  ear. 
'  I  ask  for  them  no  admiration — they  are  the  delight  of  millions.' 
A  different  object  from  that  which  he  had  in  view  in  his  Rus- 
sian selections  was  to  be  effected  by  the  Baiavian  Anthology  of 
Dr  Bowring — not  to  introduce  to  our  notice  a  nation,  in  the 
infancy  of  literature  and  civilisation,  making  her  first  timid 
essay  in  the  paths  of  poetry ;  but][one  long  celebrated  in  learn- 
ing, science,  philosophy^  and  arms,  where  hard-won  liberty  had 
early  made  her  cradle  and  home,  and  still  dwelt,  though  in  a 
more  splendid  mansion,  and  amidst  the  modern  luxuries  and 
refinements  spread  around  her  by  an  abundant  commerce.  It 
was  to  dispel  the  prejudices  supposed  to  exist  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  poetry  of  Holland,  and  to  satisfy  the  critic  by  experi- 
ment that  the  country  of  William  I.,  of  Grotius,  Erasmus,  and 
Rembrandt,  could  not  be  without  its  poets,  as  well  as  its  painters, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen.  This  attempt,  however,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor ;  not 
through  any  fault  on  the  part  of  Dr  Bowring,  (for  its  execution 
was,  on  the  whole,  more  skilful,)  but  that,  in  truth,  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  of  the  poets  of  Holland,  though  exagge- 
rated, was  in  the  main  correct ; — that  although  occasional  mag- 
nificence and  constant  purity  of  taste  characterise  the  choruses  of 
Vendel ;  though  Cats  be  nervous,  simple,  and  sententious ;  though 
Decker,  Brederode,  and  Westerbain  are  often  touching  and  na- 
tural— a  great  number  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  him  rather 
sunk  beneath  than  rose  above  mediocrity;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  Dutch  Parnassus,  even  as  placed  by  him 
in  its  best  point  of  view,  too  much  resembled  that  of  their  own 
gardens — all  very  smooth  and  pleasing,  and  irreproachable  in 
point  of  neatness,  with  here  and  there,  t00|  some  stately  and 
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umbraipeoua  treesf  but  seldom  varying  from  a  dead  level,  and 
with  a  temperature,  on  the  whole,  rising  but  little  above  freesnng« 
Dr  Bowring  will  perhaps  think  we  do  injustice  to  his  iavoarites, 
and  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  his  supplementary  volume  may 
exhibit  the  beauties  of  Batavia  in  a  more  favourable  light. 
Meantime,  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  many 
of  his  own  translations  are  executed.  The  following  stanzas 
from  one  of  Brederode's  songs  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
manner  of  Herrick  :— 

*  Should  they  display  unbounded  sway 

O'er  all  these  kingly  regions, 
And  give  to  me  dominion  free 
0*er  lands  and  mighty  legions ; 

My  heart  the  g&  would  treasare. 

To  rule  them  all  at  pleasure. 
Not  for  riches,  not  for  land. 
Not  for  station  nor  command, 
Not  for  sceptres,  crowns,  or  power, 

Not  for  all  the  world's  worth ; 
But  that  I  on  thee  might  shower 

Erery  gift  from  heaven  and  earth. 

^  I  would  decree  that  all  should  be 

Observant  to  revere  thee, 
With  bended  knee,  submissively, 

Though  princes,  kings,  stood  near  thee. 

Courts  should  their  glories  lend  thee, 

And  empresses  attend  thee, 
And  queens  upon  thy  steps  should  wait; 
And  pay  their  tribute  to  thy  state. 
In  low  and  humble  duty ; 

And  place  thee  on  a  royal  seat, 
Deek'd,  as  becomes  thy  beauty, 

With  splendour  and  adornment  meet 

<  An  ivory  throne  should  be  thine  own. 

With  ornaments  the  rarest, 
A  cloth  of  red  thy  floor  o'erspread 
To  kiss  thy  footsteps,  fairest ! 

And  sweetest  flowers  be  wreathing, 

And  round  thee  fondly  breathing ; 
And  by  thy  influence  I  would  prove 
How  I  esteem  thy  virtues,  level 
How  thy  truth  and  goodness  sway* d  me, 

More  than  all  my  store  of  gold. 
More  ^an  thousands  that  obey'd  me. 

More  than  the  giant  world  could  hold* 
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*  But  these,  I  know,  thou  canst  forego, 

For  pride  has  never  found  thee ; 
And  I  possess  more  wealthiness 
Than  all  the  courtiers  round  me. 

If  riches  they  inherit, 

I  have  them  too*-in  spirit ; 
And  thou  dost  know  as  well  as  I 
That  truer  greatness  deigns  to  lie 
'Neath  a  garment  worn  and  tatter'd, 

Than  e'er  adom'd  a  narrow  mind, 
And  that  treasures  oft  are  scattered 

To  the  hasest  of  our  kind,' 

From  the  ampUbious  world  of  Holland-*- 

*  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  and  gliding  sail' — 

Dr  Bowring  turned  suddenly  to  a  more  striking  region  of  song 
--to  the  deep  valleys  and  sunburnt  sierras,  the  vineyards,  the 
Moorish  palaces,  and  Gothic  ruins  of  Spain ;  to  the  romantic 
chronicles  of  her  ancient  kings,  so  rich  in  eventful  changes  and 
picturesque  details ;  to  the  magic  names  of  the  Cid,  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  and  of  that  train  of  heroes  who  hold  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion on  the  debateable  land  between  truth  and  fiction;  toGranada^ 
with  its  Alhambra,  Albayein^  and  Generalife,  its  Zegris  and 
Abencerrages,  its  chivalryi  its  learning,  and  its  splendour ;  to 
those  heroic  ballads,  where  the  light  and  graceful  Arabesque 
wreathes  itself,  like  a  vine,  round  the  massive  solidity  of  the 
Gothic  fabric  which  it  decorates ;  and  to  that  vast  collection  of 
national  songs,  namehess  themselves,  and  touching  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart  with  a  nameless  but  powerful  spell.  His 
object  now  was  neither  to  awaken  our  interest  for  an  infant 
literature,  nor  to  disabuse  us  of  prejudices  against  an  old  one ; 
but  rather  to  justify  to  ourselves  the  prepossessions  of  which 
we  were  conscious  towards  the  literature  of  the  Peninsula. 
He  wished  to  afford  evidence  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the 
dreams  which  we  connected  with  these  shores  of  old  romance^ 
and  to  make  us  acquainted  with  that  peculiar  anonymous  baUad 
literature,  the  glory  of  Spain,  which^  more  than  even  her  laboured 
productions,  evinces  the  diffusion  of  a  high  tone  of  poetical  feel- 
ing among  her  inhabitants,  and  much  of  which  had  fortunately 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  collected  so  early  as  1510.  In 
this  field,  no  doubt,  the  translator  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
Russian  and  Batavian  anthologies,  boast  of  having  led  the  way. 
He  had  been  preceded  by  Mr  Lockhart,  who  hail  translated, 
with  great  vigour,  and  with  a  fine  vein  of  chivalrous  feeling, 
many  of  the  best  of  the  histori<»l  romances.   But  Dr  Bowxing^s 
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work,  from  its  variety,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  numerous, 
and  sometimes  extremely  bappy,  translations  it  contained  of 
those  little  fragments  and  snatches  of  song,  which  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  overlooked  by  his  predecessor,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads. 

Scarcely  has  this  peninsular  pageant  of  chivalry  passed  by, 
when  the  scene  is  changed  to  the  banks  of  the  Seva  and  the 
Danube — to  Servia  and  Hungary.  The  poetical  literature  of 
Servia  seems  even  more  singular  than  that  of  Spain  itself. 
Much  of  the  Spanish  poetry  was  traditional,  till  collected  in  the 
Candonero  and  Bomancero  General;  but  that  of  Servia  is 
entirely  so.  Bequeathed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  the  aid 
of  manuscripts  or  printing,  the  same  songs  that  celebrated  the 
exploits  of  Marco,  or  lamented  the  fatal  battle  of  Kosova,  (the 
Servian  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,)  which  delivered  over  the  country 
to  the  tyranny  of  Amurath,  are  still,  with  slender  variations, 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  country.  Simple  and  unpretending, 
they  scarcely  appear  to  the  natives  deserving  of  the  name  of 
poetry — a  title  which  they  seem  to  think  can  only  be  claimed  by 
longer  and  more  ambitious  effusions.  Goethe,  who  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  poetry  of  Servia,  observes,  that 
when  some  Servians,  who  had  visited  Vienna,  were  requested  to 
write  down  the  songs  they  had  sung,  they  expressed  the  greatest 
surprise  that  such  simple  poetry  and  music  as  theirs  should 
possess  any  interest  for  intelligent  and  cultivated  minds.  They 
apprehended,  they  said,  that  the  artless  compositions  of  their 
country  would  be  the  subject  of  scorn  or  ridicule  to  those  whose 
poetry  was  so  polished  and  sublime. 

Simple,  however,  and  unadorned  as  it  is,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting  and  original 
to  which  Dr  Bowring  has  yet  directed  his  attention.  The  lan- 
guage of  Servia,  a  derivative  from  the  old  Church  Slavonic, 
modified  by  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Italy,  fieems  early  to  have 
been  softened  down  into  a  perfect  instrument  for  poetry  and 
music.  From  the  Turks,  too,  their  ancient  foes,  and^latterly 
their  conquerors,  the  Servians  borrowed  many  additions  to  their 
vocabulary,  while  even  the  hostile  relations  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries  tended  strongly  to  impress  upon  its  literature 
an  Oriental  character.  In  this,  in  fact,  it  resembled,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  of  Spain,  though  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  was  of  a  far  less  intimate  and  kindly  nature,  and  the 
Turks,  with  whom  they  maintained  the  struggle,  a  very  differ- 
ent race  from  the  polished  Moors  of  Granada.  Enough  remain- 
ed to  impart  an  Oriental  colouring  to  many  of  its  pictures,  and 
tQ  vary  and  extend  the  field  of  its  allusiops. 
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Till  within  these  few  years,  when  a  large  mass  of  the  national 
songs  and  ballads  of  Servia  was  collected  by  Yuck,  and  com- 
mitted to  paper,  either  from  early  recollections,  or  from  the 
repetition  of  Servian  minstrels,  no  part  of  these  national  com- 
positions had  been  given  to  the  public*  The  part  which  has 
thus  been  collected  and  published,  we  are  informed,  forms  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  stores  which  still  existunrecorded  among 
the  peasantry.  The  historical  ballads  are  written  in  lines  of  five 
trochaics,  and  are  always  suug  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  simple 
three-stringed  instrument  called  the  guzla,  as  the  Spanish  bal- 
lads generally  were  to  that  of  the  guitar.  At  the  end  of  every 
verse,  the  siuger  drops  his  voice,  and  mutters  a  short  cadence. 
The  emphatic  passages  are  chanted  in  a  louder  tone.     *  I  cannot 

*  describe,'  says  Wessely,  who  has  translated,  with  great  fidelity, 
a  selection  of  their  nuptial  songs  into  German,  *  the  pathos 

*  with  which  these  songs  are  sometimes  sung.     I  have  witnessed 

*  crowds  surrounding  an  old  blind  singer,  and  every  cheek  was 

*  wet  with  tears.'  Often,  like  the  Arabian  story-tellers,  they 
stop  in  their  ballads  at  the  most  interesting  point,  till  they  have 
appealed  to  the  generosity  of  their  audience ;  wisely  thinking 
that  they  have  quite  as  much  to  expect  from  their  curiosity  as 
their  compassion.  The  ballads  which  form  their  stock  in  trade, 
possess  some  features  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
other  countries.  They  are  more  condensed  and  straightforward 
than  the  Spanish,  telling  their  story  with  more  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  less  of  ornament ;  while  they  are  almost  free  of 
those  unmeaning  repetitions  and  lines  inserted  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  eking  out  the  rhyme,  which  deform  so  many  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  our  own  ballads.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, they  assimilate  but  too  closely  with  our  own:  in  those 
savage  atrocities,  and  sometimes  almost  meaningless  cruelties, 
which  they  recount  with  a  calm  apathy;  and  in  ^instances  of 
treachery,  which  reflect  no  great  credit  on  *  the  goodly  usance 

*  of  those  antique  times.'  The  influence  of  a  very  peculiar 
mythology  breathes  over  them  all ;  in  which  the  most  remark- 
able agent  is  a  spirit  called  the  Vila — a  beautiful  but  terrible 
being,  of  vast  powers,  which  she  employs  capriciously  or 
malevolently — ^who  haunts  the  mountains,  caves,  and  forests, 
and  utters  her  mandates  and  denunciations  from  their  recesses. 
Their  most  celebrated  hero  is  Marco,  a  Scythian  likeness  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules ;  a  name^  like  Conrade's,  <  linked  with 
<  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes;'  for  he  murders  in  cold  blood 
the  Moorish  maiden  who  had  been  his  deliverer,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  was  frightened  at  her  ebon  visage  and  ivory 
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teeth.  This  savage  warrior,  who  is  represented  as  endowed 
with  snpemataral  strength,  rides  a  steed  (Sfaaraz)  a  century 
and  a  half  old,  and  dies  himself  at  the  age  of  three  hnndred, 
apparently  of  nothing  at  all.  These  extravagant  conceptions, 
however,  afford  no  fair  specimen  of  the  Servian  ballads.  Abetter 
instance  of  their  narrative  powers,  as  exerted  upon  a  sapema- 
toral  groundwork,  will  be  found  in  the  ballad  entitled 

JELITZA  AND  HER  BROTHERS. 

*  Nine  fair  sons  possess'd  a  happy  mother, 
And  the  tenth,  the  loveliest  and  the  latest 
Was  Jelitza,  a  beloved  daughter. 

They  had  grown  together  up  to  manhood, 
Till  the  sons  were  ripe  for  biidal  altars, 
And  the  maid  was  ready  for  betrothing. 
Many  a  lover  ask'd  the  maid  in  marriage, 
first,  a  Ban;  a  chieftain  was  the  other; 
And  the  third  a  neighbour  from  the  village. 
So  her  mother  for  the  neighbour  pleaded ; 
For  the  far*off  dwelling  Ban,  her  brothers. 
Thus  they  urged  it  to  their  lovely  sister  ^— 
*'  Go,  we  pray  thee,  our  beloved  sister, 
With  the  Ban,  across  the  distant  waters. 
Go,  thy  brothers  oft  will  hasten  to  thee ; 
Every  month  of  every  year,  will  seek  thee. 
Every  week  of  every  month,  will  seek  thee." 
So  the  maiden  listened  to  her  brothers, 
With  the  Ban  she  cross'd  the  distant  waters. 
But  behold,  O  !  melancholy  marvel  I 
God  sent  down  the  plague,  and  all  the  brothers, 
All  the  nine  were  swept  away,  and  lonely 
Stood  their  miserable  sonless  mother. 

*  Three  long  years  had  past  away  unheeded ; 
Often  had  Jelitza  sigh*d  in  silence, 

**  Heaven  of  mercy,  'tis  indeed  a  marvel. 
Have  I  tum'd  against  them,  that  my  brothers, 
Spite  of  all  their  vows,  come  never  near  me  ?" 
Then  did  her  step-sisters  scorn  and  jeer  her : 
"  Castaway,  thy  brothers  must  despise  thee, 
Never  hare  they  come  to  greet  their  sister." 

*  Bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  Jelitza, — 
Bitter  from  the  morning  to  the  evening, 
Till  the  God  of  Heaven  took  pity  on  her, 
And  he  summoned  two  celestial  angels. 

"  Hasten  do^Ti  to  earth,''  he  said, ««  my  angels: 
To  the  white  grave,  where  Jovan  is  sleepbg. 
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Young  Joiran,  the  maiden's  youngest  brother, 
Breathe  your  spirit  into  him,  and  fashion, 
From  the  white  grave-stone,  a  steed  to  bear  Mm 
From  the  moddering  earth,  his  food  prepare  khn. 
Let  him  take  his  grare-shroud  for  a  present. 
Then  equip  and  send  him  to  his  sister." 

*  Swiftly  hasten'd  God's  celestial  angeb 
To  the  white  grave,  where  Jovan  was  sleeping. 
From  the  white  grave-stone  a  steed  they  fashiau'd, 
Into  his  dead  corpse  tbey  breathed  their  spirit 
From  the  ready  earth  the  bread  they  moulded^ 
For  a  present,  his  graye-sbroad  they  folded. 
And  equipp'^  and  bade  him  seek  his  sister« 

<  Swiftly  rode  Joran  to  greet  his  sister. 
Long  before  he  had  approach'd  her  dwelling, 
Far,  far  off  hia  sister  saw  and  hail*d  him; 
Hasten'd  to  him,  threw  her  on  his  bosom. 
Loosed  his  rest,  and  stamp'd  his  cheek  with  kissest 
Then  she  sobb'd  with  bitterness  and  angoisb. 
Then  she  wept,  and  thus  address'd  her  brother: 
<<  O  I  Jo  van  I  to  me,  to  me,  a  maiden, 
Thou'rt  all  my  brothers ;  all  of  ye  promised, 
Oft  and  oft,  to  seek  your  distant  sister-— 
Every  month  in  every  year  to  seek  her. 
Every  week  in  every  month  to  seek  her* 
Three  long  years  have  sped  away  unheeded. 
And  ye  have  not  sought  me."     For  a  moment 
She  was  silent,  and  then  said,  **  My  brother, 
Thou  art  deadly  pale ;  why  look  so  deadly 
Pale,  as  if  in  death  thou  hadst  been  sleeping?** 
But  Jovan  thus  check'd  his  siBter :  **  Silence, 
Silence,  sister  I  as  in  God  thou  trustest; 
For  a  heavy  sorrow  has  o'erta'en  me. 
When  eight  brothers  had  prepared  thehr  nuptials. 
Eight  step-sisters  ready  to  espouse  them. 
Hardly  was  the  marriage  service  ended 
When  we  built  us  eight  white  dwellings,  sister; 
Therefore  do  I  look  so  dark,  Jelitza." 
Three  whole  days  had  passed  away  unheeded, 
And  the  maid  equipp'd  her  for  a  journey. 
Many  a  costly  present  she  provided 
For  her  brothers  and  her  bridal  sisters ; 
For  her  brothers,  fairest  silken  vestments— 
For  her  bridal  sisters,  nogs  and  jewels* 
But  Jovan  would  fain  detain  her ; — *'  Go  not. 
Go  not  now,  I  pray  thee,  my  Jelitza.     «    :~  /J 
Wait  until  thy  brothers  come  and  seek^thee.'^ ; 
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But  she  would  not  listen  to  her  brother ; 
She  prepared  the  costliest,  fairest  presents. 
So  the  yoong  Jovan  began  his  journey. 
And  bis  sister  travell'd  patient  by  him. 

<  So  as  they  approach'd  their  mother's  dwelling, 
Near  the  house  a  tall  white  church  was  standing. 
Young  Joyan  be  whisper  d  to  his  sister — 
^*  Stop,  I  pray  thee,  my  beloved  sister ; 
Let  me  enter  the  white  church  an  instant ; 
When  my  middle  brother  here  was  married, 
Lo,  I  lost  a  golden  ring,  my  sister ; — 
Let  me  go  an  instant — I  shall  find  it." 
Jovan  went ;  into  his  grave  he  glided, 
And  Jelitza  stood. — She  stood  impatient. 
Wondering— -wondering;  but  in  vain  she  waited. 
Then  she  left  the  spot  to  seek  her  brother. 
Many  and  many  a  grave  was  in  the  churchyard, 
Newly  made ;— -Jovan  was  nowhere.     Sighing, 
On  she  hasten'd,  hastened  to  the  city ; 
Saw  her  mother's  dwelling,  and  press'd  forward 
Eager  to  that  old  white  dwelling. 

^  Listen 
To.  that  cuckoo's  cry  within  the  dwelling. 
Lo,  it  was  not  the  grey  cuckoo's  crying ; 
'Twas  her  aged,  her  grey-headed  mother. 
To  the  door  Jelitza  press'd ;  outstretching 
Her  white  neck,  she  called,  <<  Make  ope,  my  mother, 
Hasten  to.  make  ope  the  door,  my  mother." 
But  her  mother  to  her  cries  made  answer—- 
"  Plague  of  God,  avaunt  I  my  sons  have  perish'd  ; 
All,  all  now  have  perish'd.     Wilt  thou  also 
Take  their  aged  mother  ?"  Then  Jelitza 
Shriek'd,  "  O,  open,  open,  dearest  mother  I 
I  am  not  God's  plague ;  I  am  thy  daughter-^ 
Thine,  own  daughter — ^thy  Jelitza,  mother  I"* 
Then  the  mother  push'd  the  door  wide  open. 
And  she  scream'd  aloud,  and  groan'd,  and  flung  her 
Old  arms  round  her  daughter. — All  was  silent. 
Stiff  and  dead  they  fell  to  earth  together  I' 

On  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Servians,  Goethe  has  bestowed 
a  strong  and  merited  tribute  of  admiration.  He  observes,  that 
when  taken  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  singular 
beauty :  they  exhibit  the  expressions  of  passionate,  overflowing, 
and  contented  aflFection ;  they  are  full  of  shrewdness  and  spirit; 
deUght  and  surprise  are  admirably  pourtrayed,  and  there  is  in 
all  a  marvellous  sagacity  in  subduing  difficulties,  and  in  obtain- 
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ing  an  end ;  a  naturali  but,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic tone;  sympathies,  and  sensibilities,  without  wordy  exagge- 
ration, but  which,  notwithstanding,  are  decorated  with  poetical 
imagery,  and  imaginative  beauty ;  a  correct  picture  of  Servian 
life  and  manners.  Every  thing,  in  short,  which  gives  to  passion 
the  force  of  truth,  and  to  external  scenery  the  character  of 
reality.  We  regret  that  we  can  make  room  only  for  one  of  the 
shortest  and  simplest  of  these  compositions. 

'  O I  if  I  were  a  mountaia  streamlet, . 

I  know  where  I  would  flow : 
I'd  spring  into  the  crystal  sea, 

Where  the  gay  vessels  go, 
That  I  might  look  upon  my  lover ; 

For  fain  my  heart  would  know 
If,  where  he  holds  the  helm,  he  erer 

Looks  on  my  rose,  and  thinks 
Of  her  who  gave  it ;  if  the  nosegay 

I  made  of  sweetest  pinks 
Is  faded  yet,  and  if  he  wear  it. 

On  Saturday.  I  cull. 
To  gire  him  for  a  Sabbath  present 

All  that  is  beautiful.' 

The  latest  of  Dr  Bowring's  contributions  to  his  European 
Anthology  is  his  Poetry  of  the  Magyars.  For  this  volume  he 
seems  to  think  it  more  necessary,  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
to  bespeak  the  forbearance  and  candour  of  his  readers ;  and, 
perhaps,  as  compared  either  with  its  Servian  predecessor,  or 
the  Ancient  Poetry  of  Spain^  its  effect  will  be  felt  to  be  com- 
paratively monotonous ;  though  this  result  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  no  fault  of  the  translator.  On  the  contrary,  his  skill 
in  the  mechanism  of  translation  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
increased  by  practice ;  the  propensity  to  ornament  the  original 
by  epithet  or  antithesis,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  translators, 
he  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  weaned  himself  from,  and 
to  have  adhered  as  closely  as  the  analogy  of  the  languages  and 
the  difficulties  of  versification  would  permit  to  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  exhilbiting  the  author — as  he  is.  But,  though  Hungary 
18  associated  with  some  interesting  historical  recollections,  and 
though  a  certain  interest  must  always  be  awakened  in  favour  of 
the  literature  of  a  language  now  almost  extinct,  and  which  it 
seems  the  wish  of  its  Austrian  masters  to  abolish  altogether, 
Dr  Bowring  himself  seems  hardly  to  claim  for  them  any  very 
exalted  station  upon  his  Gradm  ad  Pamasmm.  ^  Even  be^ 
fore  the  liberties  and  energies  of  Hungary  were  overthrown 
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by  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  though  the  Bohe- 
mian language  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva* 
tion,  and  the  number  of  its  pure  writers  considerablei  its  poets 
are  undeserving  of  much  note ;  nor  do  their  collections  of  fugi- 
tive and  anonymous  poetry  ever  appear  to  have  been  either 
interesting  or  numerous.  With  that  fatal  battle,  every  thing 
in  literature,  politics,  or  ehureh  government,  which  could  give 
to  Hungary  an  independent  national  ebaracten  wai^  at  an  end ; 
the  charter  of  its  liberties,  contained  in  the  famous  letter  of  his 
majesty,  was  cancelled,  and  the  best  blood  of  Bohemia  poured 
upon  the  scaffold.  Since  the  day,  says  the  old  cellar  master 
in  the  Piccolomini, 

<  When  Palsgraye  Frederick  lost  his  crown  and  kingdom^ 
Its  faith  was  shorn  of  chancel  and  of  altar ; 
Its  banish'd  brethren  look'd  upon  their  homes 
From  other  shores ;  and  even  the  Imperial  letter, 
With  his  own  hand  the  Emperor  cut  in  two/ 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  banishment,  proscription,  and  blood, 
and  this  prostration  of  national  spirit  and  independence,  the 
poetical  genius  of  Hungary  was  little  likely  to  display  itself  in 
any  lofty  or  enduring  monument  of  taste  and  skill,  or  even  in 
the  preservation  or  adaptation  of  those  brief,  but  energetic  and 
spirit-stirring  traditions,  which  form  so  important  an  element 
in  the  national  poetry  of  Spain.  And  at  last  the  extinetion  of 
the  Transylvanian  court,  and  the  transference  of  the  eUU  of 
society  to  Vienna,  completed  that  desolation  which  the^early 
subf  ugation  of  Bohemia  had  begun. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  poetry,  therefore,  9a  loight 
be  expected,  is  of  an  imitative  cast*  Many  of  their  best  poets  wrote 
in  Latin ;  but  even  in  those  who  still  used  the  neglected  Magyar 
language,  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  is  sufficiently 
obviQus.  Sweetness  and  polish,  rather  than  strength,  are  its 
charaotM*istics ;  their  verses  reflect  that  fine  ear  for  music  and 
harmony,  which  seems  to  he  a  distinguishing  quality  in  the 
Bohemian  character.  Their  thoughts,  though  seldom  grand, 
are  generally  natural  and  unexaggerated;  their  imagery  appro* 
priate,  thongh  confined  in  its  range.  In  the  elegiac  and  Ana- 
4»reontic,  many  of  th^  poets  appear  to  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  used  the  difficult  Sa]^hie 
stanza  with  a  grace  and  mastery  of  which  we  know  sear^ly  any 
parallel,  except  in  some  of  the  Rimas  of  Yillegas.  In  the  sonnet, 
%l8o,  they  have  been  no  unworthy  followers  of  the  classic  neat- 
Bess,  compression,  and  melody,  of  their  Italian  prototypes.  In 
short,  whatever  could  be  done  by  oave,  by  poliskf  hy  good  t^stf 
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and  good  feeling,  they  have  done  well ;  though,  in  the  loftier 
ivalks  of  poetry,  they  have  not  been  very  enterpriflingor  successful 
adventurers. 

With  these  views  of  the  poetry  of  Hungary,  our  extracts  from 
this  volume  must,  of  course,  be  brief. 

The  following  sonnet  is  from  Kazinczi,  who  was  born  in  1759, 
and  is  still  alive.  It  seems  to  us  to  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
a  good  one : — 

<  My  little  bark  of  life  is  gently  speeding 

Adown  the  stream^  midst  rocks,  and  sands,  and  eddies^ 

And  gathering  storms,  and  darkening  clouds,  unheeding, 

Its  quiet  course  through  waves  and  winds  it  steadies* 

My  love  is  with  me,  and  my  babes,  whose  kisses 

Sweep  sorrow's  trace  from  off  my  brow  as  fast 

As  gathering  there,  and  hung  upon  the  naast 

Are  harp,  and  myrtle  flowers  that  shed  their  blisses 

On  the  sweet  aii.    Is  darkness  on  my  path  ? 

There  beams  bright  radiance  from  a  star  that  hath 

Its  temple  in  the  heaven.     As  firm  as  youth 

I  urge  my  onward  way.     There  is  no  fear 

For  honest  spirits.     Even  the  fates  revere 

And  recompense  love,  minstrelsy,  and  truth.' 

The  following  canzonet  is  from  Alexander  Kerfaludyi  (born 
1772,)  the  Hungarian  Petrarch: — 

<  Now  another  century,  blended 
With  past  centuries,  rolls  away ; 

When  another  century  's  ended, 
All  that  lires  will  be  but  clay. 

Thou  and  I — a  pair  so  joyous- 
Spite  of  dance  and  song,  must  die^ 

Time,  rude  tempest,  will  destroy  us, 
On  his  death-piles  shall  we  lie. 

Dost  thou  mourn  ?  O,  mourn  no  longer. 

Death  is  strong,  but  love  is  stronger, 

And  where'er  we  go — shall  go. 

Sheltering  us  from  lonely  woe.' 

Beizsenyi,  who  is  still  alive,  has  gained  a  high  reputation 
in  his  own  country,  by  the  originality  and  fervency  of  his 
national  compositions.  He  has  been  not  less  successful  in 
adapting  to  the  Hungarian  language  the  classical  metres;  and 
we  must  do  Dr  Bowring  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  translations 
of  these  metres  into  English,  are  among  the  very  best  we  have 
naet  with.  The  following,  from  the  ode  entitled  <  My  Portion/ 
flow  with  all  the  grace  of  Villegas's  ^  Dolce  vicino  de  la  viride 
*  selva :' — 
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*  Peace  has  return'd,  I  drop  my  quiet  anchor, 
Beantiful  visionB  have  no  power  to  charm  me ; 
Welcome  the  wanderer  to  thy  native  bosom, 

Land  of  retirement. 

*  Are  not  my  meadows  rerdant  as  Tarentum  ? 
Are  not  my  fields  as  lovely  as  Larissa? 
flows  not  the  Tiber,  with  majestic  bearing, 

Throngh  my  dark  forest  ? 

'  Fate  may  indulge  its  infinite  caprices, 
Sheltered  from  want,  unconquerable  courage 
Train  me  to  look  secure,  serene,  contented, 

Up  to  the  heavens. 

'  Place  me  among  th'  eternal  snows  of  Greenland ; 
Place  me  among  the  burning  sands  of  Zaara ; 
l^ere  shall  your  bosoms  warm  me,  gentle  muses, 

Here  your  breath  freshen/ 

We  can  make  room  only  for  one  specimen  of  four  lines  from 
Vitkovies,  who  died  in  1829.  The  thought  seems  to  us  to  be 
originali  and  well  expressed : — ^[ 

LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

*  Love,  my  sweet  Lida  I  resembles  the  fugitive  shadows  of  morning. 
Shorter  and  shorter  they  grow,  and  at  length  disappear : 

Friendship,  our  friendship,  is  like  the  beautiful  shadows  of  evening. 
Spreading  and  growing,  till  life  and  its  light  pass  away/ 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Dr  Bowring  upon 
the  accessions  which  he  has  made  to  our  information  as  to  the 
poetical  literature  of  other  countries,  and  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  have  derived  from  many  of  the  specimens  which  he 
has  introduced  to  bur  notice.  To  himself,  we  doubt  not,  the 
work  has  been  a  labour  of  love*  *  I  have  never/  says  he,  *  left 
the  ark  of  my  country,  but  with  the  wish  to  return  to  it,  bear- 
ing fresh  olive-branches  of  peace,  and  fresh  garlands  of  poetry. 
I  never  yet  visited  the  land  where  I  found  not  much  to  love, 
to  learn,  to  imitate,  to  honour.  I  never  yet  saw  man  utterly 
despoiled  of  his  humanities.  In  Europe,  at  least,  there  are  no 
inoral  nor  intellectual  wildernesses.'  He  has  done  much  by 
his  exertions  to  impress  others  with  the  same  conviction;  to 
awaken  our  sympathies  for  nations  who  are  endeavouring  to 
form  to  themselves  a  future  poetical  literature,  or  to  preserve 
the  wrecks  of  a  past ;  and  to  correct  those  errors  or  prejudices 
with  which  older  and  more  established  literatures  have  been 
regarded. 
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To  one,  too,  who  himself  possesses  a  poetical  imagination, 
there  is  a  gratification  of  no  common  kind,  in  endeavouring  to 
save  from  forgetfulness,  the  names  of  so  many  poets,  *  immeritis 
<  mori.'  When  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Athos,  he  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  reflection  how  few 
of  all  that  vast  multitude  would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
be  in  existence.  A  feeling  of  the  same  kind  must  often  occur 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate  from  that  elevated  point  of 
view  which  Dr  Bowring  has  occupied,  the  wide  field  of  Euro- 
pean poetry.  How  small  the  number  of  those  labourers  in  the 
vineyard,  who  are  now  seen  instinct  with  activity  and  gay  hope, 
will  survive  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  !  how  many,  even  in  their 
own  lifetime,  are  doomed  to  follow  the  funeral  of  their  fame ! 
how  very  few  can  even  hope  to  make  their  way  beyond  the 
limited  sphere  of  their  own  country !  But  the  poet  sympathizes 
with  the  poet ;  and  though  his  single  efforts  may  not  be  able  to 
save  many  from  that  oblivion  which  is  overtaking  them,  it  will 
still  be  to  him  a  proud  reflection,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  forgetfulness  one  strain  which  should  have  been  bequeathed 
to  immortality,  or  even  in  reviving  to  a  second  short  course  of 
posthumous  existence,  some  names  over  which  that  dark  and 
silent  tide  seemed  to  have  closed  for  ever* 


Art.  III. — The  Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  tvith  a  Sketch  of 
the  Else  and  Progress  of  the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M^Culloch, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
London.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.  London:  1830. 

W£  doubt  not  there  are  many  persons  who  deny  the  utility 
of  political  economy-— even  to  this  day,  when  the  south 
of  England  is  spread  with  the  smoking  ruins  of  farm-houses, 
and  the  ashes  of  corn- stacks  and  barns,  and  when  triumphant 
bands  of  insurrectionary  labourers  are  parading  the  country  to 
destroy  agricultural  machinery,  where  they  are  not  anticipated 
by  the  terrified  owners.  Yet  England  is  at  this  moment  espe- 
cially suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  politico- 
economical  knowledge  among  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  middle 
and  higher,  classes  of  the  community.  Those  who  have  enqui- 
red into  the  subject,  need  not  be  told  that  the  outrages  which 
the  enemies  of  political  economy  deplore  in  common  with  its 
friends,  arise  in  the  greatest  part,  and  immediately,  from  the 
vulgar  errors  concerning  machinery  and  wages,  which  a  knoW'* 
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ledge  of  the  natural  laws  that  regulate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  nations  can  alone  dissipate ;  and 
that  the  distress  which,  next  to  the  misconceptions  of  the 
labourers,  was  the  cause  of  these  mischiefs,  was  itself  produced 
by  Uie  ignorance  of  those  who  form  the  class  next  above  the 
offenders  and  their  victims.  The  ^^  allowance  system," — the  plan 
of  adding  to  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  labourer's  family — which  grew  out  of  a  crude 
notion  of  the  magistrates  of  the  south  of  England  concerning 
population— created  the  distress;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
as  to  the  effects  of  machinery  have  given  the  tumults  a  direc- 
tion calculated  to  increase  the  misery  of  which  riot  is  a  symp- 
tom* 

But  the  ignorance  still  prevailing  on  some  of  the  lEfubjeets 
most  closely  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  shows 
itself  in  the  indulgence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the  designs  of  the  tumultuary 
labourers,  and  the  undisguised  opinion  of  some  persons  of  higher 
ranks  of  the  justice,  and  reasonableness,  and  expediency^  of  their 
objects.  Many  who  cannot  even  fancy  that  they  have  been 
personally  injured  by  the  use  of  machinery,  have  viewed  its 
destruction  with  honest  though  lamentably  misapplied  satis- 
faction ;  and  many  also  see  in  a  forced  rise  of  wages,  and  an 
increase  of  allowances  out  of  the  poor-rates,  a  natural  and  per- 
manent remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from  a  redundancy  of  the  la- 
bouring population.  These  are  symptoms  not  to  be  viewed  with- 
out melancholy  and  alarm.  If  the  enmity  to  machinery  is  fostered 
by  the  middle  classes  in  a  country  which  needs  the  wisest  direc- 
tion of  all  its  power  and  industry  to  support  its  burdens, — if 
landlords  and  rate-payers  think  they  have  remedied  the  evils 
of  a  superabufldant  population,  by  a  return  to  the  abuses  of  the 
poor-laws  which  produced  this  redundancy,  the  country  has  not 
seen  the  worst  of  its  difficulties. 

We  hope  we  have  a  government  which  knows  its  duties  and 
the  necessities  of  the  times;  but  where  the  people  are  preju- 
diced, even  a  wise  and  honest  government  cannot  act  with 
freedom  and  safety :  and  in  England,  where  so  many  important 
parts  of  the  administration  are  really  in  the  hands  of  the  higher, 
middle,  and  even  lower  classes,-— of  the  landholders,  clergy, 
magistracy,  and  parish  officers, — knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
government  is  not  enough.  JPolitical  economy  is  one  of  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  useful  at  all  times,  eminently  useful  among 
the  people  in  times  of  distress  and  emergency.  The  diffusion 
of  diuB,  as  of  other  sciences,  must  begin  with  those  who  have 
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minds  best  prepared  and  most  leisure  to  learn;  but  there  la  no 
piece  of  knowledge  generally  accepted  among  educated  men^ 
which  does  not  produce  a  derivative  effect  on  the  lowest  classes. 
The  disappearance  of  meal-mobs  in  times  of  dearth,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  benefit.  It  is  clearly  owing  to  the  belief  pro- 
pagated and  received  (among  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
reasonings  on  which  it  is  founded),  that  it  is  wise  to  respect  in 
times  of  scarcity,  as  well  as  in  times  of  plenty,  the  freedom 
of  the  trade  in  provisions.  If  the  effects  of  machinery  were 
generally  well  understood,  even  by  the  middle  classes  of  societyi 
it  might  be  affirmed,  that  mobs  to  destroy  machines  would  be 
as  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  as  mobs  to  burn  witches. 

A  good  elementary  work  on  political  economy  is  therefore  at 
this  time  a  great  public  benefit,  but  one  which  is  not  conferred 
without  difficulty.  The  task  of  writing  elementary  works  on  a 
moral  science  of  which  the  doctrines  are  not  recognised,  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  administering  a  country  imperfectly  settled, 
where  the  characters  of  the  legislator  and  the  soldier  are  inti- 
mately blended,  and  the  reverend  authority  of  a  judge  will  not 
protect  him  without  pistols  at  his  holsters.  The  true  church 
in  political  economy  is  still  a  church  militant;  and  every  teacher 
must  act  the  part  of  a  controversialist.  The  attempt,  too,  is 
rendered  arduous  by  the  defects,  but  still  more  by  the  great 
countervailing  merits,  of  the  work  which  first  directed  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  study  in  this  country.  Dr  Adam  Smith,  perhaps, 
without  aiming  at,  and  certainly  without  attaining,  perfect  ac- 
curacy and  consistency  in  the  use  of  terms,  without  troubling 
himself  with  many  definitions,  led  his  readers,  by  his  easy  elo- 
quence and  his  abundant  illustrations,  and  what  may  be  called 
a  narfixtive  style  of  reasoning,  to  an  understanding  of  the  most 
important  circumstances  on  which  the  wealth  of  a  state  depends. 
His  chief  object,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  successful,  was  to 
produce  a  conviction  on  practical  questions,  rather  than  to  erect 
a  perfect  system.  But  there  is  no  writer  on  any  moral  or  poli- 
tical science  who  leaves  on  his  readers  so  complete  an  impression, 
that  he  has  thoroughly  understood  and  exhausted  his  subject. 
His  successors  have  to  contend  against  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tions he  has  introduced,  and  to  be  measured  by  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  he  has  set  up. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  already  advantageously 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  with  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  many  of  them  may  be  acqu^nted.  It  was  a  view  of  politi- 
cal ec<momy,  with  its  modern  discoveries ;  and  though  some- 
what tinctured^^ma  the  work  of  a  man  of  original  mind  must  be 
if^witb  opw^wpeoiiUar  to  Us  authoTipreaentedi  vx  an  intelligible 
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and  connected  shape,  the  doctrines  which  are  no  wgenerally  admit- 
ted by  the  men  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
what)  without  assumption,  may  be  termed  the  science  in  its  most 
advanced  shape.  His  extensive  historical  and  statistical  know-, 
ledge  enabled  him  to  support  the  theories  he  explained,  and  to 
make  generalization  tolerable  to  many  who  cannot  bear  it  in  its 
dry  and  unmitigated  shape.  With  some  of  the  controversial 
spirit,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  disengage  such  a  work, 
with  some  dogmatism  now  and  then  on  debateable  ground,  the 
knowledge  condensed  in  it,  the  clearness  of  conception,  the 
vigour  and  reach  of  thought,  and  the  earnestness,  simplicity, 
and  strength  of  style,  made  it  a  book  valuable  to  its  readers,  and, 
what  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  readable  with  pleasure. 

In  his  present  edition,  which  the  author  has  greatly  enlarged, 
he  has  reduced  the  amount  of  controversial  matter,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  give  the  work  more  of  a  practical  character. 
^  For  this  purpose,'  he  observes,  *  I  have  entered  at  consider- 

*  able  length  into  an  examination  of  various  important  sub- 

*  jects  of  national  policy,  which,  while  they  afford  some  stri- 

*  king  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 

*  science,  show  in  how  ^  they  are  liable  to  be  modified  in  their 

*  operation  by  secondary  or  accidental  causes.'  The  practical 
application  of  political  ecouomy  is  material,  even  in  an  element- 
ary work,  because  not  only  without  it  is  the  science  itself  bar- 
ren, and  to  many  uninviting,  but  the  rash  use  which  may  be 
made  of  its  principles  tends  to  bring  the  pursuit  of  it  into  dis- 
repute. The  difficulty  in  treating  this  part  of  the  subject,  is 
its  great  extent.  Mr  M'CuUoch  has  necessarily  been  driven  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  topics  which  force  themselves  on  his 
notice,  and  to  treat  many  of  those  which  he  has  selected  very 
briefly.  In  the  present  article,  we  can  only  advert  to  a  few  of 
the  prominent  parts  peculiar  to  this  edition,  without  attempting 
an  analysis  of  the  whole. 

The  chapter  on  population,  modified  as  it  now  is,  appears  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  work.  The  clear  and 
fair,  and,  by  its  fairness,  novel  view  which  it  presents  of  the 
influence  of  the  principle  of  increase  in  the  condition  of  the 
human  race,  will  go  far,  we  think,  to  put  an  end  to  controversy 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  changes  of  opinion  concerning  population  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  philosophy  in  modern  times. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  it  was  deemed 
(as  it  had  been  considered  for  ages  to  be)  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  government  to  encourage  population  by  every  kind  of  artifi- 
cial stimulus.  Since  the  great  work  of  Mr  Maltbus  appeared  and 
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became  kDowD,  a  directly  opposite  opinion  has  begun  to  prevail 
among  the  majority  of  reflecting  men  throughout  Europe,  if  it 
has  not  yet  passed  into  a  popular  belief;  namely,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  far  from  needing  any  artificial  support  from 
those  who  regard  the  well-being  of  states,  is  in  itself  a  formida- 
ble obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  man, 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  species.  So  strongly  has  this  last 
opinion  affected  the  minds  of  some  able  and  humane  men,  that 
it  has  led  them  to  entertain  projects  for  controlling  the  progress 
of  population,  which  not  even  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
manifest  good  intentions  of  the  proposers,  have  shielded  from 
ridicule  and  indignation. 

The  ancient  opinion  was  a  mistake  of  an  effect  for  a  cause. 
Nations  which  were  populous  were  seen  to  be  also  prosperous 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  and  political  philosophers  thought, 
that  to  increase  population  was  to  insure  abundance,  while,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  abundance  was  ever  necessary  to  insure  popu- 
lousness.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  antiquity,  the 
encouragement  was  not  given  to  population  generally,  but  to 
the  increase  of  the  free  cUizem.  There  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  attempts  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  members 
of  a  state  interested  in  the  support  of  its  institutions,  and 
capable  of  bearing  arms — (necessarily  a  relative  increase  of  that 
valuable  class,  as  compared  with  strangers  and  slaves) — and 
the  notions  favoured  by  so  many  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  to  swell,  by  artificial 
stimuli,  the  total  amount  of  an  homogeneous  population. 

The  conclusions  which  might  have  been  usefully  deduced 
from  the  labours  of  Mr  Malthus  are  well  summed  up,  in  the 
work  before  us,  in  the  following  words : — *  That  every  increase 

<  in  the  numbers  of  a  people  occasioned  by  artificial  expedients, 
*  and  which  is  not  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  corre- 

<  spending  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  can  be  produc- 

<  tive  only  of  misery  or  increased  mortality ;  that  the  difficulty 

<  never  is  to  bring  human  beings  into  the  world,  but  to  feed, 

<  clothe,  and  educate  them  when  there ;  that  mankind  do  every- 

<  where  increase   their  numbers,  till  their  multiplication    is 

<  restrdned  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  subsistence,  and  the 

<  poverty  of  some  part  of  the  society ;  and  that  consequently, 

<  instead  of  attempting  to  strengthen  the  principle  of  increase, 

<  we  should  invariably  endeavour  to  control  and  reflate  it/ — 
These  conclusions  are  not  to  be  shaken,  and  they  are  as  im- 
portant as  they  are  well  established.  But  Mr  Malthus  proba- 
bly succeeded  in  riveting  attention  more  by  his  comparison 
of  the  different  powers  of  increase  (in  geometrical  and  arithm^- 
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tical  progression)  of  population,  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
than  by  any  other  part  of  his  work.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  comparison  contributes  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject,  and  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  and 
misconception.  If  we  understand  by  these  powers  of  increase  the 
tendency  of  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  advance 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  power  of  in- 
crease in  each  must  be  measured  by  the  increase  itself.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  compare  (which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Mr  Malthus)  the  probable  growth  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
this  or  that  country,  or  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  increase 
of  population  under  the  most  favourable  conceivable  circum- 
stances— that  is  to  say,  the  most  abundant  feeding  consistent 
with  robust  health,  and  the  earliest  marriages  compatible  with 
sound  morality ;  all  that  can  be  predicated  of  the  comparison  is, 
that  while  the  supposed  rate  of  mcrease  in  the  one  case  is  easily 
ascertfiinable  and  uniform,  the  actual  increase  in  the  other  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  in  any  one  stage,  and  will  not  be  uniform  in 
all.  We  cannot,  to  any  purpose,  compare  the  notional  growth 
of  a  penny,  at  compound  interest,*  with  the  probable  growth 
of  the  fortunes  of  an  industrious  family.  We  may  assert  with 
confidence  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  arithmetical  formula 
will  outstrip,  in  imagination,  the  contingent  growth  of  the 
reality;  but  we  should  only  delude  ourselves  by  attempting 
to  draw  any  more  accurate  conclusions  from  this  necessary 
admission. 

Mr  Malthus's  valuable  work  is,  moreover,  incomplete  in  one 
important  respect.  He  first  proposed  his  theory  to  moderate 
exaggerated  hopes,  and  to  dissipate  false  fears;  to  damp  the 
expectations  of  those  who  fancied  that  human  nature  was 
susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
replace  the  prevailing  error  of  another  class  of  philosophers — 
the  dread  of  a  decline  of  population — ^by  a  more  reasonable 
apprehension  of  the  excess  of  numbers,  compared  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  But  his  work,  successful  as  it  has  been,  pro- 
bably beyond  the  expectations  of  its  author,  for  these  purposes, 
is  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  effects  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. The  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  is  powerful  enough 
assuredly ;  it  needs  no  artificial  stimulus ;  it  does  produce  great 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Dr  Price  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
public  with  this  very  figure.  The  delusion  consequent  on  it,  which 
passed  into  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king specimens  of  mental  hallucination. ' 
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occasional  eyils  and  continual  inconveniences ;  it  tDould^  if 
tinrestrained,  beyond  doabt  be  a  source  of  misery  and  a  cause 
of  degradation  of  societies  to  the  lowest  condition  of  human 
or  animal  existence.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  same 
tendency,  operating  on  the  forethought  of  rational  beings,  is 
essential  to  the  continued  progress  of  society.  This  fact,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  easily  demonstrated,  must  henceforth 
satisfy  those  who  think  the  principle  of  increase  (or  superfecnn«' 
dity,  as  they  call  it)  inconsistent  with  their  notions  of  the  schemes 
of  creation,  and  who  desire  to  help  out  Providence  by  their 
anger  and  mistakes.  Providence  does  not  need  to  be  aided  by 
blunders  in  arithmetic,  nor  does  the  cause  of  rational  piety,  any 
more  than  that  of  philosophy,  suffer  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
instance,  by  having  the  truth  investigated. 

Mr  M'CuUoch  very  clearly  and  powerfully  illustrates  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  above  principle,  in  the  following 
passage.  After  showing  the  indubitable  tendency  of  population, 
ifunchechedj  to  increase,  till  famine  and  pestilence  relieve  society 
from  its  accumulation,  he  thus  continues  ;-*-^ 

'  It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  the  doctrines  now  laid  down,  with 
respect  to  population,  were  really  well  founded,  they  would  go  far 
to  subvert  all  the  best  established  opinions  with  respect  to  the  good- 
ness of«  the  Deity,  and  would  effectually  paralyze  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement, by  snowing  it  to  be  in  a  great  degree  hopeless.  There  is 
not,  however,  any  real  ground  for  these  statements.  Not  only  are 
industry  and  forethought  natural  to  man,  but  his  advancement  in  the 
scale  or  being  has  been  made  to  depend  on  their  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. We  should  infallibly  die  of  hunger  and  cold,  did  we 
not  exert  ourselves  to  provide  food  and  clothes.  But  could  any 
thing  be  more  ludicrously  absurd  than  to  object  to  those  who  simply 
state  a  fact  of  this  sort,  that  they  are  impeaching  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence ?  The  powers  and  capacities  implanted  in  man,  seem  capa- 
ble of  an  almost  indefinite  improvement ;  but  instinct  did  not  direct 
him  in  their  use.  The  more  remote  the  epoch  to  which  we  carry 
our  researches,  the  more  barbarous  and  uncomfortable  do  we  find  his 
condition.  Pressed,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  strong  hand  of  neces- 
sity, and  stimulated,  on  the  other,  by  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  world, 
oiur  powers  have  been  gradually  developed,  according  as  observation 
or  accident  taught  us  the  best  method  of  effecting  our  ends.  Want 
and  ambition  are  the  powerful  springs  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
industry  and  invention,  and  which  continnally  prompt  to  new  under- 
takings. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  men  will  be  industrious  without  a 
motive ;  and  though  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  be  a  very 

f powerful  one,  it  is  less  so  than  the  pressure  of  want,  or  the  fear  of  fal- 
ing  to  an  inferior  station.  Were  this  not  the  case,  invention  and 
industry  would  be  exhibited  in  the  same  degree  by  the  heirs  of  ample 
fortunes,  as  by  those  who  have  been  educated  in  humbler  circum- 
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stances,  and  compelled  to  exert  themselves.  Bat  every  one  knows 
that  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  peerage  cannot  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  an  Arkwright,  a  Watt,  or  a  Wedgwood.  Extraordinary 
exertions,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  are  very  rarely  made  by  those 
who  are  enabled,  without  their  assistance,  to  live  comfortably.  The 
principle  of  increase  has,  however,  prevented  this  from  ever  beco- 
ming the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  unceasingly  ap- 
plies the  most  powerful  stimulus — ^the  duris  urgens  in  rdms  egestas — 
to  industry  and  invention.  Much,  indeed^  of  the  e£Fect  usually  ascribed 
to  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  may  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  this  principle.  It  is  not  solely  on  the  lower  classes,  nor  by  the 
actual  pressure  of  necessity,  that  it  exerts  its  beneficial  influence.  At 
that  period  of  life  when  habits  are  formed,  and  man  is  best  fitted  for 
active  pursuits,  a  prospect  is  presented  to  every  one,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  station,  who  is  either  married,  or  intends  to  marry,  of 
an  indefinite  increase  of  his  necessary  expenses ;  and  unless  his 
fortune  be  very  large  indeed,  he  finds  that  economy  and  industry  are 
virtues  which  he  must  not  admire  merely,  but  practise.  With  the 
lower  classes  the  existence  of  present,  and  with  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  the  fear  of  future  want,  are  the  principal  motives  that  stimu- 
late intelligence  and  activity.  The  desire  to  maintain  a  family  in 
respectability  and  comfort,  or  to  advance  their  interests,  makes  the 
spring  and  summer  of  life  be  spent,  even  by  the  moderately  wealthy, 
in  laborious  enterprises.  And  thus  it  is,  that  either  for  ourselves,  or 
for  those  with  whose  welfare  our  own  is  inseparably  connected,  the 
principle  of  increase  is  perpetually  urgpin^  individuals  to  new  efforts 
of  skul  and  economy.  Had  this  principle  either  not  existed  at  all, 
or  been  comparatively  feeble,  activity  would  have  been  superseded 
by  indolence,  and  men  from  being  enterprising  and  ambitious,  would 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor ;  for  in  that  case,  every  additional 
acquisition,  whether  of  skill  or  wealth,  would,  by  lessening  the  ne- 
cessity for  fresh  acquisitions,  have  infallibly  occasioned  a  decline  in 
the  spirit  of  improvement;  so  that,  instead  of  proceeding,  as  it 
became  older^  with  accelerated  steps  in  the  career  of  discovery,  the 
fair  inference  is,  that  society  would  either  have  been  entirely  ar- 
rested in  its  progress,  or  its  advance  rendered  next  to  impercepti- 
ble. But  it  has  been  so  ordered,  that  whatever  may  at  any  time  oc- 
casion a  decline  of  the  inventive  powers,  must  be  of  an  accidental  and 
ephemeral  character,  and  cannot  originate  in  a  diminution  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  their  exercise.  Even  in  the  most  improved 
societies,  the  principle  of  increase  inspires  by  far  the  largest  class — 
those  who  d^end  on  their  labour  for  the  means  of  support — ^with.all 
those  powerml  motives  to  contrive,  produce,  and  accumulate,  that 
actuated  the  whole  community  in  more  early  ages.  No  people  can 
rest  satisfied  with  acquisitions  already  made.  The  constant  pressure 
of  population  against  the  limits  of  subsistence  renders  the  demand 
for  fresh  inventions  and  discoveries  as  great  at  one  time  as  at  ano- 
ther, and  secures  the  forward  progress  of  the  species.  A  deficiency 
of  subsistence  at  home  leads  to  migrati<»^  to  distant  countries ;  and 
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thus,  not  only  provides  for  the  gradual  occapation  of  the  earth,  but 
carries  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  of  those  who  have  made  the 
farthest  advances  in  civilisation  to  those  who  are  comparatively  bar- 
barous. It  sometimes,  no  doubt,  happens,  that  notwithstanding  this 
resource,  and  the  most  strenuous  e£Ports  on  the  part  of  the  industrious 
classes,  population  so  far  outruns  production,  that  the  condition  of 
society  is  changed  for  the  worse.  But  the  evils  thence  arising,  bring 
with  them  a  provision  for  their  cure.  They  make  all  classes  better 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  determine  their  situation  in 
life ;  and  while  they  call  forth  fresh  displays  of  invention  and  econo- 
my, they,  at  the  same  time,  dignify  and  exadt  the  character,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  exercise  the  prudential  virtues,  and  to  subject  the  passions  • 
to  the  control  of  reason, 

'  It  does,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  law  of 
increase,  as  previously  explained,  is  in  every  respect  consistent  with 
the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence,  and  tnat  instead  of  being 
subversive  of  human  happiness,  it  has  increased  it  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree.' 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  irresistible.  Those  who  think 
the  principle  of  popalation  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  wonld  be  sufficiently  answered  if  we  said,  that  society 
has  improved  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  increase.  But  we  cau 
say  with  truth,  that  society  has  improved  chiefly  through  it.  It 
is,  in  fact,  that 

*  strong  necessity, 

Which  keeps  the  world  in  its  still  changing  state.' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  people,  indeed,  improving  while  their 
numbers  do  not  actually  increase,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  any  improvement  where  the  numbers  have  no  tendency 
to  increase.  On  this  ground  Mr  M'CuUoch  thinks,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  if  the  schemes  for  directly  repressing 
population  were  successful,  they  would  prove  destructive  of  the 
energy  of  society.     <  Could  we,'  he  observes,  *  subject  the  rate 

*  of  increase  to  any  easily  applied  physical  control,  few  compa* 

<  ratively,  among  the  lower  classes,  would  be  inclined  to  burden 

<  themselves  with  the  task  of  providing  for  a  family  ;*  and  the 

<  most  effective  stimulus  to  exertion  being  destroyed,  society 

*  would  gradually  sink  into  apathy  and  languor.     It  is,  there- 

*  fore,  to  the  principle  of  moral  restraint,  or  to  the  exercise  of 

*  the  prudential  virtues,  that  we  should  exclusively  trust  for  the 

*  regulation  of  the  principle  of  population.     In  an  instructed 
^  society,  where  there  are  no  institutions  favourable  to  improvi* 


^  <  The  readiness  with  which  the  lower  classes  send  their  children 
to  foundling  hospitals,  seems  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.' 

VOL,  J-II,  NO.  CIVt  Z 
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^  denee,  this  check  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  confine  the  prc^ess 
*  of  population  within  due  limits,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 

<  so  powerful  as  to  hinder  it  from  operating,  in  all  cases,  as  the 

<  strongest  incentive  to  industry  and  economy/ 

Closely  connected  with  the  questions  on  population,  are  those 
concerning  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  (so  pressing  in 
their  interest  at  present  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England ;)  for  our 
judgment  on  such  laws  must  depend  on  the  answer  to  this 
enquiry — Whether  they  tend  to  regulate,  in  a  beneficial  man- 
ner, the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  people, — ^always  ready, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  outrun  the  increase  of  capital.  If  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  tends,  by  extinguish- 
ing or  weakening  the  prudential  virtues,  to  increase  the  number 
of  labourers,  as  compared  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  its 
show  of  charity  is  false  and  hollow ;  the  condition  of  the  class 
which  it  affects  to  benefit,  must  be  on  the  whole  deteriorated ; 
and  those  who  support  it  are  no  more  entitled  to  the  character 
of  rational  benevolence,  than  any  other  weak  persons,  who,  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  indolence,  or  of  a  maudlin  sensibility, 
foster  the  vice  and  misery  of  society.  The  most  difficult  sub- 
division of  the  question  is,  whether  any  legal  title  to  relief  should 
be  given  to  the  able-bodied  poor, — to  persons  able  and  ready  to 
work,  but  who  cannot  find  employment,  or  cannot  earn  wages 
adequate  for  their  support  ?  This  question,  all  the  difficulty  of 
which  Mr  M^CuUoch  admits,  he  is  now  disposed,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  he  formerly  entertained,  to  answer,  under  some 
restrictions,  in  the  affirmative. 

^  If,  by  this  legal  title  to  relief,  we  understand  a  title  to  a  suffi- 
cient sustenance  for  himself  and  any  number  of  children  he  may 
have,  to  be  recognised  in  every  person  who  shall  be  ready,  or 
profess  his  readiness  to  work,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a 
society  which  adopts  such  a  rule  without  any  countervailing 
regulations,  does  not  take  away  one  of  the  strongest  inducements 
to  prudence  and  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Must  it  not  of  necessity  follow,  that  labourers  will  be  less  fear- 
ful of  innprovident  marriages,  and  less  solicitous  to  accumulate 
a  provision  for  themselves,  during  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
employments  are  exposed,  if  tbey  are  assured  by  the  legislature, 
that  m  no  event  shall  they  or  their  offspring  want  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ?  By  this  assurance  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  differ- 
ence between  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  the  idle— the 
frugal  and  the  dissipated— the  provident  and  the  improvident— 
IS  not  entirely  removed  at  first,  it  is  at  once  very  much  dimi- 
nished. If,  m  the  progress  of  time,  the  population  of  labourers 
increase  far  beyond  the  means  of  profitable  employment,  (which 
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seems  necessarily  to  follow  upon  such  a  system,) — as  the  utmost 
frugality  and  industry  on  the  part  of  a  working  man  would 
not  obtain  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the  law  would  not; 
allow  the  worst  labourer  to  receive  less — ^all  motive  to  extraor- 
dinary exertion  would  disappear,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land  would  be  consumed  by  heartless,  listless  paupers  bestowing 
the  minimum  of  labour,  and  receiving  the  minimum  of  wages, 
and  all  reduced  to  the  confines  of  want  by  the  very  law  which 
affected  to  secure  every  one  of  them  from  actually  suffering  under 
its  pressure.  Of  these  consequences  of  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  able-bodied  poor  in  its  simple  shape,  Mr  M^CuUoch 
seems  fully  aware ;  but  he  contends,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
mischiefs  of  a  poor-rate  may  be,  and  have  been,  in  England, 
repressed  by  regulations  as  to  its  management,  and  that  its 
advantages  may  be  secured  without  any  material  alloy. 

He  observes  that  a  statutory  provision  has  been  established 
in  England  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  that  there 
was  no  considerable  increase  in  the  population  consequent  on 
this  provision, — that  the  labouriog  population  of  England  have 
been,  till  very  recently,  eminently  distinguished  for  forethought 
and  consideration,— and  that  they  will  still  bear  an  advantageous 
comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  people  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  in  proof  of  it  he  observes,  that  in  1815  there  were 
925,439  individuals — ^being  about  one-eleventhof  the  then  exist- 
ing population — ^members  of  friendly  societies,  enabling  them  to 
subsist  in  sickness  and  old  age  without  resort  to  the  parish  funds ; 
that  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  amount  at  present  to 
about  fourteen  millions ;  and  that  extensive  and  adventitious 
causes  are  to  be  found  for  the  degradation  of  the  poor  in  some 
districts, — in  particular,  the  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland,  (a 
country  where  there  are  no  poor  laws,)  and  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  which  affords,  it  is  said,  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  all  complaints  that  have  been  made  as  to  their  inju- 
rious operation. 

He  tliinks,  too,  that  the  variation  between  what  {tppear  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poort 
and  its  actual  results,  may  be  explained  by  the  powerful  coun- 
tervailing checks,  without  which  he  admits  it  must  have  pro- 
duced the  effects  commonly  ascribed  to  it.  He  believes  the 
opponents  of  the  poor-laws  have  fallen  into  error,  *  not  so  much 
«  by  a  false  estimate  of  their  operation  on  the  labouring  classes, 
<  as  in  having  fixed  their  attention  exclusively  on  it,  without 
« having  adverted  to  their  operation  on  others.'  He  observes, 
that  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  haying  laid  the  burden  of 
proyiding  for  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  tenants,  left  them  to 
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administer  the  relief  in  the  way  they  thought  best.  It  therefore 
stimulated  them  to  take  means  for  preventing  the  growth  of  a 
pauper  population,  which,  our  author  conceives,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  have  confined  it  within  far  narrower  li^iits 
than  it  would  have  attained,  had  the  poor-laws  not  been  in  ex- 
istence. This  effect  he  attributes  to  the  hard  terms  on  which 
relief  was  commonly  granted, — to  the  indisposition  of  landlords 
and  occupiers  to  allow  the  erection  of  cottages,  or  the  splitting 
of  farms,  and  to  the  laws  of  settlement.  Down  to  1795,  he 
reminds  us,  the  universal  complaint  was,  not  that  the  poor-laws 
had  increased  population  and  lowered  wages,  but  that  they  had 
diminished  it  and  raised  wages ;  and  he  cites  abundant  autho- 
rities to  prove  the  existence  of  this  complaint.  Arthur  Yoang, 
having  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  lay 
in  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  poor,  complained,  in  his  Far' 
mers  Letters^  that  *  the  prodigious  restrictions  thrown  on  their 

*  settlements  tend  to  prevent  an  increase.  There  is  no  parish,' 
he  observed,  <  but  had  much  rather  that  its  young  labourers 

*  would  continue  single  :  in  that  state  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
^  becoming  chargeable,  but  when  married,  the  case  alters ;  all 

*  obstructions  are  therefore  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  marry- 
'  ing ;  and  none  more  immediately  than  that  of  rendering  it  as 
^  difficult  as  possible  for  the  men  when  married  to  procure  a 
^  house  to  live  in ;  and  this  conduct  is  found  so  conducive  to 
<  easing  the  rates,  that  it  gives  rise  to  an  open  war  against 
^  cott^es.  How  often  do  gentlemen,  who  have  possessions  in 
^  a  parish,  when  cottages  come  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and 

*  immediately  raze  them  to  the  foundation,  that  they  may  never 

*  become  the  nests^  as  they  are  called,  of  Beggars^  brats." 

*  Those  who  have  speculated/  observes  Mr  M'Culloch,  <  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  on  the  prudential  virtues,  have 
usually  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  and  have  supposed  the  lower 
classes  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  those  with  whom  they 
associate.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  these  classes  are  placed 
are  so  very  different,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any 
accurate  conclasion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  one,  in  respect  of  snch 
matters,  from  observations  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other.  A 
man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  must,  in  order  not  to 
lose  caste,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  advantages  which  he 
enjoys,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  prudence;  but  those  who. possess 
few  comforts,  who  are  near  the  verge  of  human  society,  and  have  but 
little  to  lose,  do  not  act  under  any  such  serious  responsibility.  A  want 
of  caution,  and  a  recklessness  of  consequences,  are  in  their  case  pro- 
ductive of  comparatively  little  injury,  and  are  less  guarded  against 
The  most  comprehensive  experience  proves  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  less  consideration  and 
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forethought  do  we  find  to  prevail.  When  we  either  compare  the 
different  classes  of  the  same  country,  or  of  difPerent  countries,  we 
inrariably  find  that  poverty  is  never  so  little  dreaded  as  by  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  become  its  victims.' — P.  416. 

He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  mere  fear  of  being  left  desti- 
tute, had  the  poor-laws  not  existed,  would  not  have  operated  so 
powerfully  in  the  way  of  deterring  the  labouring  classes  from 
entering  into  improvident  unions,  as  the  formidable  restraints 
that  grew  out  of  the  poor-laws. 

These  considerations,  whether  conclusive  or  no,  are  entitled 
to  the  utmost  attention.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
salutary  effect  of  a  system  of  compulsory  relief  is  expected  to 
result,  not  from  its  operation  on  the  poor,  but  from  the  terror 
and  the  consequent  vigilance  with  which  it  inspires  the  rich ; 
and  from  the  restraints  which  they  are  enabled,  by  means  of 
the  influence  of  property  or  of  direct  laws,  to  impose  on  the 
liberty  of  the  lower  classes.  ^  Countervailing  checks,'  therefore, 
are  of  the  very  essence  of  any  system  of  poor-laws ;  the  bene- 
fit of  the  compulsory  relief  being  of  no  other  advantage  than  to 
give  the  richer  classes,  through  their  selfishness,  a  strong  motive 
to  exert  themselves.  Admitting,  therefore,  Mr  M^Culloch's 
conclusions  to  be  correct,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  concerning 
the  effect  of  a  system  of  compulsory  relief  on  the  population  of 
a  country,  unless  we  know  on  whom  the  tax  is  assessed,  and  by 
whom  it  is  distributed ;  what  is  the  state  of  property,  and  above 
all,  what  are  the  powers  with  which  the  payers  and  adminis-* 
trators  of  the  rates  are  invested  over  the  poor. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  which  will  not  surprise  the  readery 
after  this  consideration  of  the  principles  of  the  poor-laws,  that  the 
rates  were  most  moderate,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  in  repress-* 
ing  excessive  population,  most  beneficial,  at  the  time  when  the 
system  of  compulsory  relief  was  accompanied  by  restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  many  contemporary 
writers  of  the  highest  talents  and  reputation,  denounced  as  the 
most  intolerable  oppressions.  The  law  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
in  existence  about  sixty  years,  when  Parliament  complained,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  statute  13  and  14  Char.  II.  c.  12,  of  ^  the 
^  necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor  through 
^  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,'  as 
•  very  great  and  exceeding  burdensome,  and  that,'  by  reason 
of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  were  ^  not  restrained 
^  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another.'  The  same  statute, 
empowered  the  Justices,  on  complaint  of  the  churchwardens  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  to  remove  any  person  they  deemed  likely 
to  be  chargeable ;  in  fact,  any  labouring  or  poor  person  whatever, 
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coming  to  settle  in  a  parish,  unless  he  rented  a  tenement  of  the 
yearly  value  of  ten  pounds ;  which  then,  and  l<H]g  after,  must  have 
been  a  tenement  much  above  the  means  of  a  labouring  man. 
Under  this  law,  which  the  Parliament  of  William  and  l&Ty  (3, 
c.  II )  declared  to  ^  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  good 
*  and  wholesome,'  coupled  with  the  manner  in  which  the  rights 
of  property  were  exercised  in  many  parishes,  the  power  of  the 
farmers  and  landholders  over  the  labouring  poor  was  in  many 
cases  absolute.  A  poor  man  could  not  marry  m  his  own  parish, 
for  there  he  could  find  no  dwelling ;  he  could  not  remove  with 
his  wife  to  another,  for  from  thence  he  would  be  infallibly 
removed.  By  the  8th  and  9th  of  William  and  Mary,  c«  30, 
every  person  receiving  relief  in  a  parish,  was  compelled  to  wear 
a  badge,  on  pain  of  having  his  allowance  withdrawn,  or  being 
imprisoned,  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  wbipt;  and  even  an  over- 
seer relieving  an  unbadged  pauper,  was  subjected  to  a  penalty. 
By  the  9th  George  I.  c.  7,  the  title  to  relief  was  taken  from  any 
poor  person  who  refused  to  be  lodged  in  the  workhouses  which 
that  statute  empowered  the  parishes  to  purchase  or  build*  These 
severe  enactments  continued  without  any  relaxati<m,  (for  the 
certificate  system,  though  sometimes  beneficial  to  the  labourer, 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  power  of  the  rich  over  the 
poor,)  till  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  Fiench  Republic; 
that  is,  till  the  time  when  the  difficulties  now  complained  of 
in  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  commenced  their  rapid 
growth.  In  June  1795,  the  labouring  poor  were  ^  emancipated,' 
by  the  act  to  prevent  the  removal  of  poor  persons  until  they 
become  actually  chargeable.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  order  relief  to  be 
granted  to  the  poor  in  their  own  bouses,  even  in  places  where 
workhouses  were  provided.  The  law  for  badging  the  poor  was 
repealed  at  a  later  period,  but  it  had  long  before  been  disregarded. 
No  doubt  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  not  the  <mly,  perhaps 
not  the  principal,  cause  which  then  came  into  beii^ :  we  have 
already  adverted  to  one  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  of  which 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  south  have  been  recently  reaping 
the  fruits ;  and  which  seems  to  have  freed  the  poor-laws  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  *  countervailing  checks  which  before 
existed,  and  to  have  shown  the  effect  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
telief  in  its  pure  shape, — in  the  unmitigated  dangers  of  its  osten- 
sible benevolence. 

Mr  M^Culloch  describes  the  birth  of  the  ^*  allowance  system" 
in  the  following  passage.  We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  it 
was  simultaneous  with  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  removal, — that 
it  was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  poor,— and 
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that  it  had  tbe  appearance  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
relief,  by  putting  the  title  to  receive  it  on  an  intelligible  footing, 
divesting  it  of  the  idea  of  degradation,  and  subjecting  it  to 
definite  rules. 

<  During  the  period  between  the  termiaation  of  the  American  war, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,  the  rates  were  again 
considerably  reduced  ;*  but  in  1795  a  total  change  was  unhappily  mad« 
in  the  system,  which  had  been  productive  of  such  benefidfd  results. 
The  price  of  com,  which  had,  upon  an  average  of  the  three  precedhiff 
years,  averaged  54s.,  rose,  in  1795,  to  748.  As  wages  continuea 
stationary  at  their  former  elevation,  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  very 
^eat ;  and  many  able-bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  before  applied 
for  parish  asststanee,  becune  claimants  for  relief.  But  instead  of 
meeting  this  emergency  as  it  ought  to  have  been  met,  by  temporary 
expedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of 
every  fi;iven  case,  one  uniform  system  was  adopted.  The  magistrates 
of  Berks  and  some  other  southern  counties,  issued  tables,  showing  the 
wages  which,  as  they  affirmed,  every  labouring  man  ought  to  receive, 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  number  of  hts  family,  and  the  price 
of  bread ;  and  they  accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish-officers  to  make  up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer  in  the  event 
of  the  wages  paid  him  by  hts  employer  faliiag  short  of  the  tabular 
sUowance.  An  act  was  at  the  saise  ttn^  passed  to  allow  the  justices 
to  administer  relief  <nU  of  the  workhouse,  and  also  to  relieve  such  poor 
persons  as  had  property  of  their  own  I  [?]  As  might  have  oeen 
expected,  this  system  did  not  cease  with  the  temporary  circumstances 
which  gave  it  birth,  but  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon.  It  is  now 
almost  universally  established  in  the  southern  half  of  England,  and  has 
been  productive  of  an  extent  of  mischief  that  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  possible. 

'  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  folly  of  attemptmg  to  mtke  the, 
wages  of  labour  vary  directly  and  indirectly,  with  every  dmnge  in  llie 
price  of  bread.  Every  one  must  see  that  if  this  system  were  bowifidb 
aeted  upon, — if  the  poor  were  always  supplied  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing an  eqnal  quantity  of  com,  whether  it  h^pened  to  be  abundant 
>ad  cheap,  or  scarce  and  dear,  they  could  have  no  motive  to  lessen 
their  consumption  in  seasons  when  the  supply  is  deficient ;  so  that  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  scarcity  would,  in  such  cases,  be  removed  from 
them  and  thrown  entirely  upon  the  other,  and  chiefly  the  middle, 
classes.  But  not  to  insist  on  this  point,  let  us  look  at  the  practical 
operation  of  the  system  as  it  affects  the  labourer  and  his  employers. 
The  allowance  scales  now  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  magistrates, 
are  usually  framed  on  the  principle  that  every  labourer  sfaoiikl  have 
a  gallon  loaf  of  standard  wheaten  bread  wedkly  for  overy  member  of 
Ua  ^raatiy,  and  one  over ;  that  is,  fiwr  loaves  for  three  persons,  five 


•  i.  e,  from  about  L.l,9d0,000.    They  are  now  about  seven  mU^ions. 
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for  four,  BIX  for  fire,  and  80  on.  Suppose,  now,  tbat  the  gallon  loaf 
costs  Is.  6d.,  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict is  8s.  a-week.  A,  an  industrious  unmarried  labourer,  will  get 
8s. ;  but  B  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  hence  he  claims  seven  gallon 
loaves,  or  10s.  6d.  a-week;  and  as  wages  are  only  88., he  gets  2s.  6d. 
a-week  from  the  parish.  C,  again,  has  a  wife  and  six  children ;  he  con- 
sequently requires  nine  gallon  loaves,  or  13s.  6d.  a-week,  and  gets  of 
course  a  pension,  over  and  above  his  wages,  of  5s.  6d.  D  is  so  idle 
and  disorderly,  that  no  one  will  employ  him  ;  but  he  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  is,  in  consequence,  entitled  to  eight  gallon  loaves 
for  their  support;  so  that  he  must  have  a  pension  of  12s.  a-week 
to  support  him  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life/ — P.  419. 

Our  author  points  out  the  consequences  (if  we  did  not  know 
that  at  this  very  moment  allowance  tables  are  circulated  under 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  some  districts,  where  they 
were  previously  not  in  full  use,  we  should  have  said,  the  too 
obvious  consequences)  of  this  system;  that  it  acts  as  a  bounty  on 
marriage,  depresses  the  rate  of  wages,  operates  as  a  premium  on 
idleness  and  profligacy,  and  takes  away  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  industry  and  good  conduct ;  that  it  discourages 
working  by  the  piece,  and  all  those  efforts  for  extraordinary 
earnings,  which  would  endanger  the  allowance;  and  that  by  and 
through  it  the  labouring  population  of  the  districts  subject  to  it, 
<  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers,  deprived  of  the  means 
^  and  almost  of  the  desire  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  helotism 

*  in  which  they  are  sunk/ 

*  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,'  continues  our  author, 

*  that,  if  we  would  avert  the  plague  of  universal  poverty  from 

*  the  land,  a  vigorous  effort  must  be  made  to  counteract  this 

*  system ;  and  we  have  experience  to  teach  us  how  this  may  be 

*  done.'  He  contends  that  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  revert  to 
the  regulations  established  previous  to  1795 ; — to  abolish  every 
vestige  of  the  allowance  system,  and  to  enact  that  henceforth  no 
able-bodied  labourer  shall  have  a  legal  claim  for  relief,  unless  he 
consents  to  accept  it  in  a  workhouse.  He  guards  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  recommend  that  relief  should  in  all  cases  be 
refused,  except  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses ;  and  allows  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  temporary  assistance  to  the 
able-bodied,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  the  maimed  and  impotent 
poor,  may  be  supplied  to  them  better  at  home.  The  aiOhorUy 
to  refuse  it,  except  under  the  condition  of  residence  in  a  work- 
house, he  considers  indispensable. 

That  all  this  is  necessary,  we  doubt  not :  whether  this  is  all 
Hiat  is  necessary,  we  shall  hesitate  to  affirm ;  and  perhaps,  after 
the^  experience  of  the  last  three  months,  Mr  M^Culloch  will 
hesitate  also.     The  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dread  of  work- 
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houses  is,  ia  the  first  stage  of  improvement,  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  allowance  system  is  put  a  stop  to — and  that,  no  doubt,  it 
must  be — it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  some  expedients  nearly  as 
mischievous  from  being  resorted  to,  in  those  districts  where  it 
'  has  produced  its  worst  effect— a  redundancy  of  the  labouring 
population.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  payers  of  rates,  in 
many  of  the  worst  parishes,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  tithe- 
owner,  and  often  without  even  that  exception,*  are  the  same 
persons  as  the  payers  of  wages;  in  other  words,  the  farmers 
must,  either  as  contributors  to  the  rates,  or  as  employers  of 
labourers,  (and  it  matters  little  to  them  in  which  of  the  two 
characters,)  support  the  whole  of  the  labouring  people.  What 
may  be  called  a  market-rate  of  wages  does  not  exist;  but  the 
farmers  are  compelled,  by  the  conjoined  operation  of  law,  usage, 
charity,  and  terror,  to  supply  the  people  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves  on  the  accustomed  food  of  the  country.  In 
a  parish  of  this  description,  where  only  sixty  labourers  could  find 
profitable  employment,  let  us  suppose  eighty,  divided  into  four 
equal  classes,  one  of  single  men,  the  others  of  married  men  with 
families,  differing  in  number  from  two  to  six.  Under  the  allow- 
ance system,  the  unmarried  men  would  receive  six  shillings  each, 
as  the  lowest  weekly  sum  sufficient  to  support  them ;  the  others, 
eight  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and  twelve  shillings,  respectively ; 
and  an  equid  number  of  each  class  would  probably  be  employed. 
If  the  allowance  system  were  put  an  end  to,  the  wages,  as  well  of 
the  married  as  of  the  single,  would,  under  the  operation  of  com- 
petition, amidst  a  population  so  redundant  as  we  have  supposed, 
fall  to  six  shillings,  or  even  below  that  sum.  But  a  reduction 
of  wages  to  that  level,  would  devote  the  families  of  many  of  the 
labourers  to  starvation,  and  neither  could  be,  nor  ought  to  be, 
ventured  upon.  The  wages  would  more  probably  be  settled,  not 
by  competition,  but  by  feelings  of  kindness  or  fear,  at  nine  or 
ten  shillings.  The  men  who  were  employed  would  then  cease  to 
receive  any  regular  allowance  from  the  rates;  and  so  far  an 
improvement  would  be  effected.  But  still  those  who  were 
unemployed  would  remain  to  be  supported  by  the  parish,  that  is, 
by  the  farmers  in  another  capacity ;  and  these  sagacious  persons 
would  have  to  ask  themselves,  which  class  of  the  labourers  it 
was  convenient  for  them,  in  their  character  of  rate-payers,  to 
support.  If,  under  the  new  system,  they  paid  wages  to  the 
unmarried  men  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a-week,  and  supported 


*  In  many  parishes,  the  clergymen  compound  for  certain  money 
payments,  clear  of  rates. 
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the  married  men  with  (amilies^  oat  of  the  rates,  at  an  expense  of 
ten  or  tweWe  shillings,  they  would  discover  that  they  would  be 
losers  by  the  change.  Their  practice,  therefore,  would  be,  to 
hire,  at  wages,  the  married  men  only,  and  to  feed  the  single  men 
in  the  cheapest  manner,  as  paupers,  and  employ  them,  lest  their 
Hves  should  be  too  agreeable,  in  breaking  stones,  or  keep  them, 
as  has  been  done  in  some  places,  in  Pounds,  to  prevent  their 
running  about  the  country  and  doing  mischief. 

Under  this  change  of  system,  there  is  an  encouragement,  in  a 
new  but  equally  powerful  form,  to  improvident  marriages.  Nor 
is  the  plan  we  have  spoken  of  an  imaginary  one.  It  exists 
already  in  many  parishes.  Lord  King  recently  stated,  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  cases  frequently  occurred  in 
a  parish  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  of  lads  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  presenting  themselves  at  church  .to  be  married,  as  the 
only  mode  of  getting  employment.  We  have  mentioned  this, 
however,  not  as  the  only  form,  though  an  obvious  and  common 
form,  in  which  the  encouragement  to  population  may  be  conti- 
nued, under  a  system  of  compulsory  relief,  after  the  allowance 
system  is  forcibly  destroyed.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  workings 
€^  the  poor  laws  in  all  their  details ;  it  is  enough  to  suggest,  for 
the  consideration  of  men  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  Mr 
MHHulloch,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the  inducement  to  early 
(it  can  scarcely,  in  such  a  state,  be  called  improvident)  mar* 
ruiges,  from  existing,  in  some  form  or  other,  where  a  redundant 
population  enaUes  the  farmer  to  reduce  the  unmarried  labourer 
to  the  lowest  subsistence,  and  the  poor  laws,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  the  married  labourer  from  absolute  want ; — where  the 
poor  man,  in  consequence,  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
fear,  in  yielding  to  the  strongest  and  most  universal  of  the 
pasBionSi 

We  must  suggest,  too,  that  in  considering  the  means  of  impro- 
ving the  state  of  the  poor  in  England,  Mr  M^CuUoch  has  not 
steadily  enough  kept  in  view  the  circumstance,  that  the  rates  are 
paid  and  administered  almost  exclusively  by  the  occupiers,  not 
by  the  owners,  of  the  land.  The  interest  of  these  two  classes 
ss  rmiy  in  all  cases,  identical  with  respect  to  the  poor-rates.  The 
occupier  regards,  not  the  prospect  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  rates  at  an  indefinitely  distant  period,  but  their  weight  during 
the  continuance  of  his  lease.  Thus,  though  it  is  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  a  parish,  that  the  pay- 
ments to  married  and  unmarried  labourers  should  be  so  appor- 
tioned, even  at  some  temporary  expense,  as  not  to  form  an 
eaeourageBient  to  a  continued  inca^ease  of  pc^lation,  and  that 
other  remedial  measures,  expensive  for  a  time,  shoidd  foe  adopted; 
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the  mere  oocopieTf  in  fixing  the  terms  of  whose  tenaney  the 
amount  of  ratee  would,  on  any  renewal  of  hie  lease,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  has  no  such  interest.  Hisobjects  are — toderive 
all  the  present  advantage  he  can  from  the  state  of  the  population, 
— to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  present  expenditure,  whether 
on  rates  or  wages, — and  to  leave  to  providence  and  his  landlord 
the  care  of  the  future. 

If  indeed  the  population  were  once  so  far  reduced,  in  the  agri- 
cultural parishes,  that  wi^es  could  be  allowed  to  find  their  pro- 
per level  by  fair  competition,  we  should  find,  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmers,  and  in  their  dread  of  any  immediate  increase  of 
charges,  a  conservative  principle  in  favour  of  the  labouring  poor. 
The  occupiers  would  Aen  strenuously  exert  themselves  to  keep 
down  the  rates,  even  though  their  efforts  might  lead,  at  some 
distant  time,  through  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  populatioB, 
toa  further  increaseof  wages.  They  would  then  sealously  exercise, 
sgainst  the  idle  and  disorderly,  the  powers  which  Mr  M^Culioch 
recommends  should  be  again  intrai^ed  to  them,  but  which,  we 
fear,  are  inadequate  to  ehvate  from  a  <  state  of  helotism,'  the 
mass  of  the  people.    To  a  considerable  part  of  England,  indeed, 
the  evils  resulting  from  a  relaxation  of  the  countervailing  checks 
which  accompanied  the  poor  laws,  have  not  extended.   For  their 
preservation,  the  measures  recommended  by  Mr  MHIiulIoch 
would  probably  be  sufficient.  ^  The  plague  of  universal  poverty' 
may  be  averted ;  but  those  whom  the  plague  has  stricken,  cannot 
be  healed  by  the  precautions  which  will  preserve  the  sound.  Some 
effort  must  be  made  to  remo'w  the  k>cal  excess  of  population. 
With  all  its  difficulties,  emigration  is  forcing  itself  on  the  minds 
of  men ;  and  the  events  of  the  day  are  teaching  us,  diat,  if  we 
have  a  prospect  of  a  slow  cure  by  other  means,  the  peace  of  the 
country  may  be  destroyed  in  the  process.    It  is  obvious  to  those 
who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  the  riots,  that  they  have 
originated,  in  many  places,  in  attempts  made  to  render  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws  more  severe,  without  the  precaution 
dP  relieving  the  mass  of  the  people  from  pauperism ;  and  that 
they  have  been  stopped  or  suc^nded  by  concessions,  which  at 
the  same  time  render  the  renewal  of  similar  efforts  at  paupw 
reform  doubly  hazardous,  and  any  acquiescence,  under  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  still  more  dangerous  and 
intolerable. 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  than  we  had  intended  on  this  por- 
tion of  Mr  MHI!ulloch'8*worii: — for  the  subject  matter  has  grown 
in  importance  as  we  have  written :  nor  have  the  difficulties  of  the 
genial  or  the  local  questions  eomprised  in  it  disappeared.  Per- 
haps, in  some  states  <tf  society,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  labouring 
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people  are  more  improved  by  tutelage,  and  throagh  coercion,  than 
m  freedom — throagh  the  care  of  the  rich  rather  than  by  their  own 
prudence ;  yet,  having  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  some  parts 
of  England  before  our  eyes,  and  minds  not  despairing  of  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  whole  community,  we  fear  to 
affirm  this  as  a  general  proposition.  If,  too,  the  opinion  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  English  poor  laws  were  essentially 
and  inevitably  mischievous  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  capital  of  the  country,  has  been  shaken,  we  dread  lest 
the  opposite  opinion  should  grow  up, — that  these  laws  contain 
within  themselves  the  cure  for  the  evils  they  have  lately  pro- 
duced, or  that  the  derangement  can  be  healed  by  a  few  short 
declaratory  enactments.  This  would  be  a  fatal  error.  The 
removal  of  these  evils,  the  reform  and  regeneration  of  the 
labouring  poor,  will  need  great  fortitude,  some  sacrifices,  and 
the  highest  wisdom  and  care  of  the  legislature  and  of  statesmen. 
One  of  the  most  important  additions  made  by  our  author 
to  his  work,  is  his  examination  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  inter- 
ference of  governments  with  the  a£fairs  of  individuals,  having 
reference  to  the  objects  proposed  in  the  study  of  political  economy, 
the  production  of  wealth. 

The  difficulty  of  considering  the  problems  of  this  nature,  in 
a  treatise  on  political  economy,  is,  that  they  embrace  the  better 
half  of  the  science  of  legislation,  viz.  all  which  concerns  the 
objects  and  substance,  and  not  merely  the  form  and  execution, 
of  laws.  For  though,  in  legislating,  the  production  and  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  are  not  alone  to  be  regarded,  still  they  must 
never  be  omitted  as  a  great  element  in  every  calculation.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  considering  the  institution  of  tithes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  to  their  effect  on  production,  independently  of  all 
other  considerations.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  their  result  in  this 
particular,  however  injurious  that  result  might  prove  to  be,  might 
not  by  possibility  countervail  in  the  eyes  of  a  legislator,  their 
beneficial  tendency  in  the  promotion  of  religion,  (a  consideration 
which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  political  economy,)  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  true,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  religion 
cannot  be  so  effectually  promoted  by  some  less  expensive  expe- 
dient. In  like  manner,  we  may  prove  that  a  peculiar  favour 
shown  by  law  to  particular  species  of  vermin,  as,  for  instance, 
hares  or  rats,  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  comfort ;  but  the  moralist  must  afterwards 
be  freely  allowed  to  step  in,  and  demonstrate,  if  he  can,  that 
the  sacrifice  which  this  favour  might  occasion  would  but  cheaply 
purchase  the  moral  advantage  to  the  community  from  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  hunters  or  rat-catchers.    All  that  can 
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be  done  is  to  show,  by  examples^  the  manner  of  conducting  these 
investigations,  and  of  applying  principles  and  limiting  their  appli- 
cation according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  facts.  The  author  is 
far  from  exhausting  the  subject,  and  even  from  pointing  out 
many  obvious  topics  which  fall  within  this  province;  but  he  has 
done  much  good  in  opening,  in  a  bold  and  striking  manner,  the 
discussion  of  this,  which  he  truly  terms  a  comparatively  neglected, 
department  of  the  science — though  it  has  been  scarcely  more 
neglected  by  those,  at  least,  who  ought  to  possess  it,  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  legislation,  in  a 
country  where,  since  legislation  has  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  mere  lawyers,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  law-giving,  but  wealth  and  power. 
Mr  M^CuUoch  considers  the  interference  of  governments 
under  these  heads : 

<  !•  The  means  of  obtaining  security  and  protection  for  property 
and  industry. 

'  2.  The  species  of  contracts,  and  of  testamentary  dispositions,  to 
which  the  government  ought  to  give  a  legal  e£Pect. 

<  3.  The  means  of  adjusting  such  disputes  as  may  arise  among  the 
citizens,  and  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  contracts. 

<  4.  The  means  of  obviating  confusion  and  fraud  in  the  dealings  of 
individuals. 

<  5.  The  species  of  industrious  undertakings  in  which  government 
may  engage,  or  to  which  it  should  lend  some  peculiar  sanction. 

<  6.  The  means  proper  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens,  from  such  natural  casualties  as  they  would  be 
subject  to  without  the  interference  of  government.' 

In  attempting  to  follow  Mr  M^CuUoch  through  the  subjects 
which  he  has  ably  treated  under  each  of  these  heads,  we  should 
do  him  injustice  by  a  meagre  abstract.  Under  the  first  we 
remark,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
by  a  distinct  class  of  individuals — by  soldiers  and  police,  in 
contradistinction  to  militias.  A  question  however  arises,  whe- 
ther, in  states  of  society  which  it  is  not  only  very  easy  to 
conceive,  but  very  possible  that  we  may  live  to  witness,  pro-^ 
perty  can  be  secured  without  a  force  so  large,  that  if  perma- 
nently organized  after  the  manner  of  a  standing  army,  it  would 
be  a  direct  burden,  ruinous  in  its  amount,  on  the  wealth  of  a 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  its  possible  danger  to  its  liberties. 
Though  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  division  of  labour  has,  as 
Mr  M'CuUoch  observes,  been  perceptible  ^  in  the  employment 
<  of  a  distinct  class  of  individuals  to  maintain  national  tran- 
•  quillity  and  security ;'  the  recent  effect  in  preserving  tran- 
quillity, of  the. national  guard  in  France,  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  there  may  not  be  exceptipns  to  the  riile. 
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Under  the  second  head,  oar  author  lays  it  down  as  a  prin* 
eiple,  that  the  government  is  <  bound  to  assist  in  enforcing  all 

*  contracts  fairly  entered  into  between  individuals,  unless  they 

*  are  made  in  opposition  to  some  existing  law,  or  unless  they  are 

*  clearly  such  as  cannot  fail  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  public 

*  interests.     Contracts,  or  obligations,  arising  out  of  purely 

<  gambling  transactions,  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  latter 

*  description,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  refase  to  give  them 

*  any  l^;al  eflfect.   The  wisdom  of  this  custom  seems  abundantly 

<  obvious.'  He  most  satisfactorily  proves  the  propriety  of  the 
custom ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  extended  to  England, 
if,  indeed,  it  yet  is  tally  established  there*  The  law  on  this, 
as  on  most  other  subjects,  has  been  framed  on  no  uniform 
prinoiple;  but  has  been  directed,  generally  speaking,  against 
gaming  rather  than  against  gambling.  Till  very  recently,  wagers, 
except  those  made  at  play,  were  eidTorced  in  the  English  courts 
of  law ;  and  the  time  of  tribunals,  overflowing  with  business, 
and  refusing  protection  to  the  most  salutary  contracts,  has  been 
engaged  with  the  most  trifling  of  the  sponsicmes  huiicrtBn  Lord 
Holt,  a  great  light  of  the  English  law,  tried  an  action  on  a 
wager,  whether  a  player  at  backgammon,  ^  who  stirred  one  of 
^  his  men  but  did  not  play  it,  was  bound  to  play  it ;'  and,  in 
modern  timesi  Sir  James  Mansfield  tried  an  action  on  a  wager 
of  a  rump  and  dozen^  whether  the  defendant  was  older  than  the 

Elaintiff.  The  plaintiff  recovered  the  amount  of  the  tavern 
ill ;  and  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Coart  of  Common 
Pleas  decided  that  the  action  was  maintainable ;  for  though  Sir 
James  Mansfield  had  some  compunction,  as  he  did  not  judicially 
know  the  meaning  of  a  rump  and  dozen,  Mr  Justice  Heath 
relieved  him,  by  observing,  that  ^  they  knew  tvell  privately  that 

<  a  rump  and  dozen  meant  a  good  dinner  and  wine ;'  in  which 
that  learned  judge  declared  he  could  discover  *  no  illegality.' 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  the  same  kind.  The  common 
sense  of  judges  has,  in  modem  times,  often  revolted  at  the 
absurdity  of  trying  these  actions :  and  they  have  endeavoured,  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  gradually  to  make  a  law  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes.  Lord  Loughborough  first  objected  to 
try  an  action  on  a  wager,  <  whether  there  are  more  ways  than 

<  six  of  nicking  seven  on  the  dice ;'  and  Lord  EUenborough 
refused  to  try  another,  arising  out  of  a  bet  of  two  guineas  on 
the  weight  of  a  game-cock.  In  many  more  recent  cases,  the 
judges  have  expressed  themselves  so  strongly  on  the  subject, 
that  the  practice  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  courts  with  these 
frivolities  has  been  checked,  though  not  in  the  most  legitimate 
manner.    The  legality  of  wagers,  and  the  duty  of  the  courts  of 
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law  in  England  to  give  them  effect,  has  been  often  recognited ; 
for  instance,  in  the  disgracefal  action  before  Lord  Mansfield,  on 
a  wager  on  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  which  failed  ulti- 
mately, not  because  it  was  on  a  wager,  but  on  a  different  ground, 
— the  illegality  of  contracts,  by  which  parties  gratuitously  created 
to  themselves  an  interest  in  the  exposure  or  annoyance  of  a  third 
person.  Issues  from  courts  of  equity  have  continually  been 
tried  on  feigned  wagers;  and  it  is  only  by  a  modem  statute, 
17th  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  that  insurances  on  lives,  or  other  events  in 
which  the  assured  have  no  interest,  are  rendered  void. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  Mr  M^CuUoch  discusses,  in 
considering  how  far  governments  ought  to  give  effect  to  the 
directions  of  testators,  and  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  dis- 
tribute the  property  of  those  who  die  intestate,  have  been  already 
discussed  in  this  journal.  In  favour  of  the  free  power  of  dis- 
position, by  will,  (without  considering  the  propriety  or  impro* 
priety  of  the  precautions  which  are  taken  m  this  part  of  the 
island  against  wills  made  in  the  last  moments  of  life,)  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  subject,  in  Great 
Britain,  appears  to  be  unanimous.  Oar  author  ably  supports 
the  current  opinion.  If  we  consider  the  question,  with  reference 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  only,  it  appears  more  clearly 
favourable  than  in  any  other  view.  To  persons  advanced  in 
life,  the  power  of  disposing  of  their  property  by  will,  is  the 
chief  inducement  to  continued  accumulation.  They  are  enabled 
to  commit  their  property  to  the  hands  of  those  on  whose  skill 
they  can  rely,  to  guard  against  forced  sales,  and  to  favour  those 
of  their  families  or  friends,  who  possess  the  virtues  most  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  wealth, — ^the  virtues  which  commonly 
attract  the  regard  of  those  who  have  acquired  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  remark  the  perfect  contentment  of  the 
French  under  a  different  system — nay,  their  violent  affection 
for  it.  But  some  time  will  be  requisite  to  show  us  whether  or 
no  the  attachment  is  bestowed  on  the  law  on  account  of  its 
permanent  merits,  or  for  the  accidental  benefit  which  the  people 
suppose  it  has  conferred  on  them,  by  breaking  down  the  spirit 
of  aristocracy. 

To  the  question,  ^  whether  an  individual  should  be  autho- 

•  rized  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  his  property  shall  after- 

*  wards  be  enjoyed,  or  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  always 
<  applied  ?'     Mr  M^Culloch  answers,  that 

<  Those  who  decide  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  really 
allow  the  presumption,  folly,  or  ignorance  of  individuals,  to  become 
a  standara  to  all  future  ages.  Every  man  should  have  such  a 
reasonable  degree  of  power  over  the  disposal  of  his  property,  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  excite  his  industiy,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the 
desire  of  accumulating.  But  if,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  to 
the  furthest  extent,  individuals  were  allowed  to  chalk  out  an  endless 
series  of  heirs,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  they 
shall  successively  hold  the  property,  it  would  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  market;  it  might  be  prevented  from  ever  coming  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  turn  it  to  the  best  account ;  and  it  could 
neither  be  farmed  nor  managed  in  any  way,  however  advantageous, 
that  happened  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  directions  in  the  will.  To 
establish  such  a  system,  would  evidently  be  most  impolitic ;  and 
hence,  in  regulating  the  transfer  of  property  by  will,  a  term  should 
be  fixed,  beyond  which  the  instructions  of  the  testator  should  have 
no  effect.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
for  determining  this  period.  According  to  the  law  of  England,  a  man 
is  allowed  to  fix  the  destination  of  his  property  until  the  first  unborn 
heir  be  twenty- one  years  of  age,  when  his  will  ceases  to  have  any 
farther  control  over  it.  This  is  perhaps  as  judicious  a  term  as  could 
be  devised.  It  gives  every  necessary  inducement  to  accumulation, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  hinders  the  tying  up  of  property  for  too  long 
a  period. 

*  In  Scotland  it  is  lawful  to  settle  or  entail  estates  upon  an  end- 
less series  of  heirs ;  but  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed 
to  obviate  some  of  the  defects  incident  to  this  system ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  undergo  still  more  essential 
alterations.*— P.  262. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  these  paragraphs  deserve  more 
complete  developement  than  could  be  devoted  to  them  in  an 
elementary  work  of  political  economy.  They  are  aidong  the 
subjects  which  demand  the  early  interference  of  the  legislature. 
In  Scotland,  if  the  right  of  entailing  is  allowed  to  continue,  an 
entire  severance  of  the  productive  classes  from  the  owners  of  the 
land  must  ensue.  There  will  be  an  impassable  gulf  between 
them.  If  Scotland  existed  as  an  independent  state,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen  from  the  progress  of  this  system, — ^the 
small  body  of  landholders  would  acquire  a  degree  of  political 
power  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  other  classes, 
or  they  would  be  swept  away  by  the  indQgnation  and  envy  of 
the  people. 

But  even  in  England,  the  law  is  not  so  clear  or  perfect  as 
the  author  supposes,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  also  the 
interfet'ence  of  the  legislature  will  be  required.  He  has  ex- 
pressed, in  popular  language,  one  interpretation  of  the  rule  which 
has  regulated  settlements  of  property  there.  The  rule  has  been, 
that  the  final  vesting  of  property,  and,  consequently,  the  power 
of  alienating  it,  may  be  suspended  for  any  number  of  lives  in 
being,  and  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the 
^furvivor  of  them.    But  questions  have  arisen^  Istly,  Whether 
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the  lives  shall  be  understood  to  be  those  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
temporary  enjoyment  of  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
settlement,  or  of  any  persons,  indiscriminately  taken,  (this  last 
interpretation  seems  now  scarcely  to  be  questioned;)  ai^d,  2dly^ 
Whether  or  no  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  must  be  referred  to 
the  minority  of  some  person  who  may  be  an  infant  at  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  the  last  life,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  his  attain* 
ing  full  age,  Eihall  have  the  abisolute  dominion  of  the  property.  At 
first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  in  which  way 
the  questions  are  answered ;  but  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the 
two  species  of  settlement  to  which  they  refer,  we  shall  find  that 
one  interpretation  of  the  law  will  bring  us  to  the  rule  whicb  fixes, 
according  to  our  author,  as  judicious  a  term  as  could  be  devised  ; 
while  the  other  will  lead  to  a  system  approaching,  in  its  prac«» 
tical  effects,  to  the  unlimited  power  of  entail  subsisting  in  Scot-< 
land.  We  may  very  briefly  explain  the  operation  of  the  two 
roles. 

It  happens,  almost  universally,  that  some  one  family. is  the 
object  of  the  bounty  of  a  testator,  if  not  exclusively,  decidedly 
in  pr.eference  to  all  others.  Under  the  system  of  settlement 
according  to  the  notion  of  Mr  M^CuUoch,  and  which  has  been 
m  fact  common  in  England,  a  testator  gives  a  life  interest  to 
the  person  who  is  to  form  the  stock  of  the  family  in  which. he. 
desires  the  property  to  descend— for  instance,  his  child  or  grand-* 
child,  then  in  being ;« and  the  settlement  is  so  framed,  that  when, 
the  first  son  of  that  first  taker  attains  the  age  of  twenty^one,  the 
father  and  son  together,  if  both  be  living,  or  the  son  alone,  if 
the  father  be  then  dead,  shall  have  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  property.  And  though  it  was  practicable  to  defer  the  vest- 
ing of  the  property  till  the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  last  tenant 
for  life;  yet,  as  the  prolongation  of  the  settlement,  by  such 
means,  was  uncertain,  and  the  inconveniences  certain,  the^ 
vanity  of  testators  was  not  often  induced  to  eke  out  in  this, 
way  their  post- obituary  authority.  We  might,  probably,  take, 
thirty  years  as  the  average  term,  within  which,  property  set^ 
tied  according  to  the  ordinary  mode^  became  finally  vested  for 
the  purposes  of  alienation  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  flatter 
the  imagination  with  the  perpetuity  of  possession,  powers  to 
sell  and  exchange,  if  land  was  the  subject  of  the  settlement, 
were  commonly  vested  in  some  persons  in  the  meantime ;  so 
that  it  was  rather  a  given  amount  of  prop^rtyj  than  a  particular 
tract  of  land,  which  was,  even  for  the  moderate  time  we  have 
mentioned,  rendered  inalienable.  Marriage  settlements  have  been 
framed  on  the  same  plan;  but  as  the  first  unborn  heirs  con- 
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templaled  in  tbote  inBtramenUi,  commonly  present  themeelves 
with  laudable  promptitude,  the  portions  of  property  subject  to 
them  were  commonly  tied  up,  on  the  averagCi  for  a  shorter  term 
of  years. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  large  number  of  healthy 
young  persons,  a  hundred,  for  example,  in  the  ranks  of  life 
most  favourable  to  longevity,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
some  one  of  them  will  live  nearly  a  century.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  lawful  for  a  testator  to  direct,  that  during  the  life  of  the  sur* 
vivor  of  such  a  number  of  infants,  enumerating,  for  example,  all 
the  children,  now  born,  of  all  the  barons  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  death  of  that  survivor, 
his  property  shall  descend  in  a  given  line,  and  shall  not  become 
wholly  vested  or  alienable,  till  the  expiration  of  the  last  men- 
tioned term,  with  the  possibility  that  after  all  it  may  vest  in  an 
infant;  any  portion  of  property  may  be  tied  up  for  a  period 
which  can  scarcely  fall  short  of  a  century,  and  may,  perhaps, 
considerably  exceed  it. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  settlement  is  lawful,  is  actually  a 
question  now  under  litigation  in  England.  Two  considerable 
settlements  have  been  framed  on  this  plan— one  of  the  great 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  other  of  the  property 
of  a  rich  merchant  of  Bristol.  The  validity  of  the  last  of  these 
has  been  questioned.  An  eminent  judge  (the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls)*  has  decided  in  its  favour ;  but  there  is  an  appeal 
against  the  judgment  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  such  a  mode  of  settlement  be  lawful  and  become  habitual, 
it  will  not  differ  materially  in  its  results  from  the  system  of 
entailing  prevalent  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  if  it  be  once  clearly 
and  notoriously  lawful,  it  will  become  habitual,  the  experience  of 
this  part  of  the  island  warrants  us  in  asserting.  It  has  been, 
indeed,  argued  by  Englishmen,  that  the  small  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  frame 
settlements  of  this  description,  shows  that  there  is  no  tendency 
to  abuse  the  power.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
suppositions  more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  absence  in  Eng- 
land alone  of  the  vanity  which  leads  testators  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  utmost  power  of  tying  up  property  which  the 
law  allows  them.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  of  modern  and 
^dual  growth.  Where  the  law,  as  in  England,  is  a  constant 
matter  of  doubt  and  debate,  and  where  every  thing  which  is  firm 
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and  settled  becomeB  so  by  repeated  deeisions  of  the  judges,  the 
cautious  persons  who  manage  the  settlement  of  property  are 
very  slow  to  go  to  the  limits  of  that  which  is  safe.  Even 
when  a  rule  is  first  apparently  established  by  a  decision,  it  is 
not  rashly  trusted  to.  Some  one  tries  it,  like  a  boy  first  ven- 
turing on  unsound  ice,  with  trembling  knees,  dreading  to  be  let 
through  some  erack  or  cranny,  of  which  the  apparent  soundness 
of  the  surface  has  not  given  sufficient  notice.  If  the  first  adven* 
turer  is  not  swamped,  another  and  another  experiment  is  made ; 
and  when  the  firmness  is  fully  established,  crowds  rush  on  with 
the  hardihood  with  which  loungers  and  dealers  in  whisky  and 
gingerbread  ultimately  trust  their  lives  and  possessions  to  tba 
assurance  of  the  frost. 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  will  be  required  to  make 
the  rule  of  law  reasonable  and  certain ;  and  there  is  no  eoneei- 
table  reason  why  the  rule,  when  the  best  one  is  ascertained, 
should  not  be  extended  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England* 

We  must  here  conclude  our  notice  of  this  able  and  useful 
publication.  As  our  observations  have  been  limited  to  one  or 
two  important  topics,  they  aflbrd  a  very  inadequate  view  of  its 
contents.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  add,  that  we  consider  it  as 
by  much  the  best  manual  of  Political  Economy,  as  the  science 
now  stands,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  world,  either  in 
our  own,  or  any  other  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 
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Art*  IV* — Statement  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  and  Privatians  affeKA^ 
ing  Jews  in  England*    8vo.    London :    1829. 

THE  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  late  Parliament,  brought  forward 
a  proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews,  has  given  notice  of  bis 
intention  to  renew  it.  The  force  of  reason,  last  session,  carried  It 
through  one  stage,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  power.  Reason 
and  power  are  now  on  the  same  side ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  they  will  conjointly  achieve  a  decisive  victory.  In  order  to 
Contribute  our  share  to  the  success  of  just  principles,  we  pro- 
pose to  pass  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  of  the  argu« 
ments,  or  phrases  claiming  to  be  arguments,  which  have  been 
employed  to  vindicate  a  system  full  of  absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  constitution — it  is  said — is  essentially  Christian;  and 
therefore  to  admit  Jews  to  office,  is  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
Nor  is  the  Jew  injured  by  being  excluded  from  political  power. 
For  no  man  has  any  right  to  power.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his 
property  j— a  man  nas  a  right  to  be  protected  from  personal  in- 
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jury.  These  rights  the  \a,W  allows  to  the  Jew,  and  with  these 
rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But  it  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  favour  to  admit  any  man  to  political  power ;  and  no  man 
can  justly  complain  that  he  is  shut  out  from  it. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  for 
shifting  the  burden  of  the  proof  from  off  those  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly l^longs,  and  who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  cum- 
bersome. Surely  no  Christian  can  deny  that  every  human  being 
has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every  gratification  which  produces  no 
harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every  mortification  which  pro- 
duces no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  mortification  to 
any  class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded  from  political  power  ? 
If  it  be,  they  have,  on  Christian  principles,  a  right  to  be  freed 
from  that  mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  ex- 
clusion is  necessary  for  the  averting  of  some  greater  evil.  The 
presumption  is  evidently  in  favour  of  toleration.  It  is  for  the 
persecutor  to  make  out  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are  considering  would  prove 
too  much  even  for  those  who  advance  it.  If  no  man  has  a 
right  to  political  power,  then  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  has 
such  a  right.  The  whole  foundation  of  government  is  taken 
away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away,  the  property  and  the 
persons  of  men  are  insecure,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  men 
have  a  right  to  their  property  and  to  personal  security.  If  it  be 
right  that  the  property  of  men  should  be  protected,  and  if  this 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right 
that  government  should  exist.  Now,  there  cannot  be  government 
unless  some  person  or  persons  possess  political  power.  '  There- 
fore it  is  fight'  that  some  person  or  persons  should  possess  poli- 
tical power.  That  is  to  say,  some  person  or  persons  must  have 
a  right  to  political  power.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  govern- 
ment is  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  If  men  have  a 
right  to  the  end,  they  have  a  right  to  this — that  the  means  shall 
be  such  as  will  accomplish  the  end. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what 
the  end  of  government  is,  that  Catholic  disabilities  and  Jewish 
disabilities  have  been  suffered  to  exist  so  long.  We  hear  of 
essentially  Protestant  governments  and  essentially  Christian 
governments-" words  which  mean  just  as  much  as  essentially 
Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horsemanship. 
Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace, — for  tne 
purpose  of  compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration, 
instead  of  settling  them  by  blows, — for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
us  to  supply  our  wants  by  industry,  instead  of  supplying  them 
by  rapine.     This  is  the  only  operation  for  which  the  machinery 
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of  government  is  fit^  the  only  operation  which  wise  governments 
ever  attempt  to  perform.  If  there  is  any  class  of  people  who 
are  not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in 
the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class 
ought  to  have  no  share  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  securing  property  and  maintaining  order.  But  why  a 
man  should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  that  power  because  he  wears 
a  beard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  because  he  goes  to  the 
synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on  Sun-^ 
days,  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaisni 
have  very  much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a 
rabbi.  But  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a 
magistrate,  a  legislator,  or  a  minister  of  finance,  than  with  his 
fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Nobody  has  ever  thought  of  compelling 
cobblers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian. 
Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by  a  heretical 
cobbler,  than  by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  but  had  never  handled  an  awl.  Men  act  thus,  not  be- 
cause they  are  indifferent  to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not 
see  what  religion  has  to  do  with  the  mending  of  their  shoes.  Yet 
religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  mending  of  shoes,  as  with  the 
budget  and  the  army  estimates.  We  have  surely  had  two  signal 
proofs  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  very  good  Christian 
may  be  a  very  bad  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous,  say  the  persecutors,  that  a  Jew 
should  legislate  for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a  palpable 
misrepresentation.  What  is  proposed  is  not  that  Jews  should 
legislate  for  a  Christian  community,  but  that  a  legislature  com- 
posed of  Christians  and  Jews,  should  legislate  for  a  community 
composed  of  Christians  and  Jews.  On  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  questions  out  of  a  thousand,-»on  all  questions  of  police,  of 
finance,  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew,  as 
a  Jew,  has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Christian,  or  even 
of  the  Churchman.  On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  the  Jew  and  the  Churchman  may  differ.  But 
they  cannot  differ  more  widely  than  the  Catholic  and  the  Church- 
man, or  the  Independent  and  the  Churchman.  The  principle, 
that  Churchmen  ought  to  monopolize  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  would  at  least  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  The  principle, 
that  Christians  ought  to  monopolize  it,  has  no  meaning  at  all. 
For  no  question  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  country  can  possibly  come  before  Parliament,  with  respect 
to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a  difference  between  Chris- 
tians^ as  there  can  be  between  any  Christian  and  any  Jew. . 
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lo  fii^t^  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  from  poUtieiil  power* 
They  possess  it ;  and  ae  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  aecomulate 
property,  they  mnet  possess  it.  The  distinetion  whieh  is  some^ 
times  made  between  civil  privileges  and  political  power,  is  a 
distinction  withpat  a  difference.  Privileges  are  power,  Ci^and 
political  are  synonymous  words, — the  one  derived  from  the 
J^tin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  Nor  is  tlus  mere  verbal  quih* 
bling.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we 
shaU  see  that  the  things  are  inseparable,  or  rather  identical* 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian  country,  would 
be  moat  shocking.  3nt  he  may  be  a  juryman.  He  may  try 
issues  of  fact ;  and  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  he  should  be  suf- 
fered to  try  issues  of  law,  there  is  an  end  of  the  constitution. 
He  may  nt  in  a  box  plainly  dressed,  and  return  verdicts.  Bat 
that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  bhick  govm  and  white  wig, 
and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an  abomination  not  to  be  thought 
of  among  baptized  people  The  distinetion  is  certainly  most 
plulosophical. 

What  power  in  civilized  society  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  ere* 
ditor  oyer  the  debtor  ?  If  we  take  this  away  from  the  Jew,  we 
take  away  from  him  the  security  of  his  property.  If  we  leave 
it  to  him,  we  leave  to  him  a  power  mmre  deiB|M)tio  by  far,  than 
that  of  the  king  and  all  his  cabinet. 

it  would  be  imfHous  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Partiament.  Bat  a 
Jew  may  make  money,  and  money  may  make  members  of  Par- 
liament. Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  may  be  the  pr<^rty  of  a 
Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penrhyn  will  take  ten  pounds  from  Sky- 
lo«ek  raUier  than  nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
three  forthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  objection  la  made. 
That  a  Jew  should  possess  the  substance  of  legislative  power^ 
that  he  should  command  eight  votes  on  every  division,  as  if  he 
were  the  great  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself,  is  exactly  as  it  shooU 
be.  But  that  he  should  pass  the  bar,  and  sit  down  on  those  mys- 
terk>us  cushions  of  green  leather;  that  he  should  cry  <  hear'  and 
<  order,'  and  talk  about  being  on  his  l^gs,  and  being,  for  one,  free 
to.  say  this,  and  to  say  that,  would  be  a  pro&nation  sufficient  te 
bring  ruin  on  the  country. 

That  a  Jaw  should  be  privy-councillor  to  a  Christian  Idng^ 
would  be  aa.  eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation*  But  the  Jew  may 
govern  the  money-market,  and  the  money-market  may  govern 
the  world.  The  minister  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  scheme^of 
finance  till  he  haa  been  closeted  with  the  Jew.  A  congress  of 
sovereigns  may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to  their  assistance. 
The  scrawl  o£  the.  Jew  on  the- bade  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be 
worth.  more»  than»  the  royal  word  of  thi^e  kings,  or  the  national 
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faith  of  three  ndw  American  republics.  Bat  that  he  should  put 
Right  Hotiottrable  before  his  name,  wduld  be  the  most  frightful 
of  Dati<mal  calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  politleiafiS  f  eason^  about 
the  Irlth  Catholics.  The  Catholiea  ought  to  have  no  politleat 
power.  The  efun  of  England  is  let  for  evet^  if  they  e^erdaic  po*' 
Hiical  power.  Give  them  every  thing  else;  but  kiiep  political 
power  from  theffl.  These  wise  men  did  not  isee,  that  when  etef  y 
thing  else  hdd  been  given^  political  power  had  been  given.  They 
continued  to  repeat  their  cuckoo-  song,  when  it  was  no  longer  A 
question  whether  Catholics  should  have  political  powet  or  not) 
when  a  Catholic  Association  bearded  the  Parliament,  When  ft 
Catholic  agitator  exercised  infinitely  more  authority  thatt  thil 
Lord  Lkntenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  poli^ 
ticfll  power^  it  must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  out  ancestor^ 
treated  them — tb  murder  them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them. 
For  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  alone,  can  we  really  deprive 
tbem  of  political  power.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  course,  We  may 
take  away  the  shadow,  but  we  must  leave  them  the  substance; 
We  may  do  enough  to  pain  and  irritate  them ;  but  we  shall  not 
do  enough  to  secure  onrselves  from  danger,  if  danget  really  tt^ 
lets.     Where  wealth  is,  there  power  must  Inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen.  They 
ftre  a  separate  people,  living  locally  in  this  island,  but  Ihittg 
morally  and  poIiticaUy  in  communion  with  theif  btethren,  whb 
nte  fi^atCered  over  all  the  world.  An  English  Jev^  looks  on  a 
Dutch  or  a  Portuguese  Jew  as  his  countryman,  and  on  an  Eng- 
lish Cbristian  as  a  stranger.  This  want  of  patriotie  feeling,  it 
»  sard,  renders  a  Jew  unfit  to  exercise  political  functions. 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible:  but  a  close 
examination  shows  it  to  be  quite  unsound.  Even  if  the  alleged 
facts  are  admitted,  still  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  people  wh6 
have  preferred  their  sect  to  their  country.  The  feeling  6f 
patriotism,  when  society  is  in  a  healthful  state,  springs  up,  by  ft 
niatural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the  minds  of  citizens  who 
know  that  they  owe  all  their  comforts  and  pleasures  to  the  bond 
which  unites  them  in  one. community.  But  under  partial  and 
oppressive  governments,  these  associations  cannot  acquire  that 
strength  which  they  have  in  a  better  state  of  thfngs.  Men 
are  compelled  to  seek  from  their  party  that  protection  which 
they  ought  to  receive  from  their  country,  and  they,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  transfer  to-  their  party  that  affection  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  felt  foi^  their  country.  The  Hugueftots 
^  France  calM  in  the  faelp^  of  England  against  ihetr  Catholic 
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kings.  The  Catholics  of  France  called  in  the  help  of  Spain 
against  a  Huguenot  king.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  at 
present  the  French  Protestants  would  wish  to  see  their  religion 
rendered  dominant  by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  English  army  ? 
Surely  not.  And  why  is  it,  that  they  are  not  willing,  as  they 
formerly  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country 
to  the  interests  of  their  religious  persuasion  ?  The  reason  is  ob- 
Yious;-^because  they  were  persecuted  then,  and  are  not  per- 
secuted now.  The  English  Puritans,  under  Charles  I.,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Scotch  to  invade  England.  Do  the  Protestant 
Pissenters  of  our  time  wish  to  see  the  Church  put  down  by  an 
invasion  of  foreign  Calvinists  ?  If  not,  to  what  cause  are  we  to 
attribute  the  change  ?  Surely  to  this, — that  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  far  better  treated  now  than  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  that  England 
ever  produced,  were  inclined  to  take  refuge  from  the  tyranny 
of  Laud  in  North  America.  Was  this  because  Presbyterians 
are  incapable  of  loving  their  country  ? — ^But  it  is  idle  to  multi- 
ply instances.  Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  history,  or  of  human  nature,  as  to  hear  those  who 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  accuse  any  sect  of  foreign 
attachments.  If  there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in 
politics,  it  is  this,  that  foreign  attachments  are  the  fruit  of  domes* 
tic  misrule.  It  has  always  been  the  trick  of  bigots  to  make  their 
subjects  miserable  at  home,  and  then  complain  that  they  look  for 
relief  abroad ;-— to  divide  society,  and  to  wonder  that  it  is  not 
united ; — ^to  govern  as  if  a  section  of  the  state  were  the  whole, 
and  to  censure  the  other  sections  of  the  state  for  their  want  of 
patriotic  spirit.  If  the  Jews  have  not  felt  towards  England  like 
children,  it  is  because  she  has  treated  them  like  a  step-mother. 
There  is  no  feeling  which  more  certainly  developes  itself  in  the 
minds  of  men  living  under  tolerably  good  government,  than  the 
feeling  of  patriotism.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  any  nation,  or  any  large  portion  of  any  nation,  not 
cruelly  oppressed,  which  was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feeling. 
To  make  it  therefore  ground  of  accusation  against  a  class  of 
men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs  against  the 
lamb.  It  is  to  accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the 
source.  It  is  to  put  the  effect  before  the  cause.  It  is  to  vindi- 
cate oppression,  by  pointing  at  the  depravation  which  oppres- 
sion has  produced. 

If  the  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly  hatred  to  England— 
if  the  weekly  prayer  of  their  synagogues  were,  that  all  the  curses 
denounced  by  Ezekiel  on  Tyre  and  Egypt,  might  fall  on  Loa- 
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don ; — if,  in  their  solemn  feastS)  they  called  down  blessings  on 
those  who  should  dash  our  children  to  pieces  on  the  stones^  still, 
we  say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen  would  not  be  more 
intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have  often  borne  to 
each  other.  But,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such. 
It  is  precisely  what,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
we  should  expect  it  to  be.  They  are  treated  far  better  than  the 
French  Protestants  were  treated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans  were  treated  in  the  time  of  Laud. 
They,  therefore,  have  no  rancour  against  the  government  or 
against  their  countrymen.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are 
far  better  aifected  to  the  state  than  the  followers  of  Coligni  or 
Yane.  But  they  are  not  so  well  treated  as  the  dissenting  sects 
of  Christians  are  now  treated  in  England ;  and  on  this  account, 
and,  we  firmly  believe,  on  this  account  alone,  they  have  a  more 
exclusive  spirit.  Till  we  have  carried  the  experiment  farther, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made  Eng- 
lishmen altogether.  The  tyrant  who  punished  their  fathers  for 
not  making  bricks  without  straw,  was  not  more  unreasonable 
than  the  statesmen  who  treat  them  as  aliens,  and  abuse  them  for 
not  entertaining  all  the  feelings  of  natives. 

Rulers  must  not  be  suffered  thus  to  absolve  themselves  of 
their  solemn  responsibility.  It  does  not  lie  in  their  mouths  to 
say  that  a  sect  is  not  patriotic : — it  is  their  business  to  make  it 
patriotic.  History  and  reason  clearly  indicate  the  means*  The 
English  Jews  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  precisely  what  our 
government  has  made  them.  They  are  precisely  what  any  sect, 
— what  any  class  of  men  selected  on  any  principle  from  the 
community,  and  treated  as  they  have  been  treated, — would  have 
been.  If  dl  the  red-haired  people  in  Europe  had,  for  centuries, 
been  outraged  and  oppressed,  banished  from  this  place,  impri- 
soned in  that,  deprived  of  their  money,  deprived  of  their  teeth, 
convicted  of  the  most  improbable  crimes  on  the  feeblest  evidence, 
dragged  at  horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured,  burned  alive,— if, 
when  manners  became  milder,  they  had  still  remained  subject 
to  debasing  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  vulgar  insults,  locked 
up  in  particular  streets  in  some  countries,  pelted  and  ducked 
by  the  rabble  in  others,  excluded  everywhere  from  magistracies 
and  honours— what  would  be  the  patriotism  of  gentlemen  with 
red  hair  ?  And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  a  proposition  were 
made  for  admitting  red-haired  men  to  office,  how  striking  a 
speech  might  an  eloquent  admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver 
against  so  revolutionary  a  measure !  ^  These  men,'  he  might  say, 

<  scarcely  consider  themselves  as  Englishmen.     They  think  a 

<  red-haired  Frenchman  or  a  red-haired  German  more  closely 
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eonneeted  ^th  them  tban  a  man  with  brown  hair  born  in  their 
own  parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patroiiifiefl  red  hair,  they 
love  him  better  than  their  own  native  king.  They  are  not 
Eoglishmen — they  cannot  be  Engliehmen-^natare  has  forbid^ 
den  it — experience  proves  it  to  Inb  impossible.  Right  to  poU** 
tical  power  they  have  none ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  political 

Ewer.  Let  them  enjoy  personal  security ;  let  their  property 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  law.  Bat  if  they  ask  for  leave 
to  exercise  power  over  a  commnnity  of  which  they  are  only 
half  membctiBy — a  community,  the  constitntion  of  which  iseeeen- 
tially  dark-haired, — let  ns  answer  them  in  the  Words  of  onr 
wise  ancestors,  Nolumus  leges  AnglitB  mutarV 
But,  it  is  said,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Jews  are  to  be 
restored  to  their  tf Wn  country ;  and  the  whole  nation  looks  for- 
ward to  that  restoration.  They  are,  therefore,  not  so  deeply 
interested  as  others  in  the  prosperity  of  England.  It  is  not  their 
home,  but  merely  the  place  of  their  sojourn, — ^the  house  of  their 
bondage.  This  argument  first  appeared,  we  think,  in  the  Tmes 
newspaper,  and  has  attracted^  degree  of  attention  proportioned 
rather  to  the  general  talent  with  which  that  journal  is  conduct- 
ed, than  to  its  own  intrinsic  force.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  so- 
phisms, by  which  the  most  hateful  persecutions  may  eamly  be 
JQstified.  To  charge  men  with  practical  consequences  which 
they  themselves  deny,  is  disingenuous  in  controversy, — it  is 
atrociout  in  government.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  tends  to  make  those  who  bold  it  utterly 
immoral.  And  certainly  it  would  seiem  that  a  man  who  believes 
his  eternal  destiny  to  be  already  irrevocably  fixed,  ie  likely  to 
indulge  his  passions  mtbout  restraint,  and  to  ni^leet  kis  reli- 
gions duties.  If  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  h\s  exertions  must  be 
unavailing.  If  he  is  pre-ordained  to  life,  they  must  be  snper- 
fiuous.  But  would  it  be  wise  to  punish  every  man  who  holds  the 
higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  as  if  he  had  actually  committed 
aU  those  crimes  which  we  know  some  of  the  German  anabaptists 
to  have  committed  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  fact  notoriously  is, 
that  there  are  many  Calvinists  as  moral  in  their  conduct  as  any 
Arminiatt,  and  many  Arminians  as  loose  as  any  Calvhtist. 

It  ia  altogether  impossible  to  reason  from  the  opinions  which 
a  man  professes,  to  his  feelings  and  his  actions ;  and,  in  fact,  no 
person  is  ever  such  a  fool  as  to  reason  thusr,  except  when  he 
wants  a  pretext  for  persecuting  his  neighbours.  A  Christian 
is  commandied,  under  the  strongest  sanctions,  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Yet  to  how  many  of  the  twenty  mittions  of  pro^ 
fessing  Christians  in  these  island  would  any  man  in  his  senses 
lend  a  fhoustftotF  ponndlr  wil9iout  security  ?   A  man  wlwr  should 
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aetf  for  one  day,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  peo|il6  aboul 
him  were  inflaenced  by  the  religion  which  they  profeesed,  would 
find  himself  ruined  before  night :  and  no  man  oyer  does  aet 
on  that  suppositioDi  in  any  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in 
borrowing,,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  selling.  But  when  any 
of  our  feUow-creatures  are  to  be  oppressed,  the  case  is  different* 
Then  we  represent  those  motives  which  we  know  to  be  so  feeble 
for  good,  as  omnipotent  for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to  the  charge>of 
our  victims  all  the  vices  and  follies  to  whidi  their  doctrines^ 
however  remotely,  seem  to  tend.  We  foi^t  that  the  same  weak** 
neaa,  the  same  luity,  the  same  disposition  to  prefer  the  present 
to  the  future,  which  make  men  worse  than  a  good  reUgkn^  make 
them  better  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned,  and  that  some 
people  in  our  own  time  still  reason,  about  the  Catholics.  A 
Papist  believes  himself  bound  in  duty  to  obey  the  pope.  The 
pope  has  issued  a  bull  depo»ng  Queen  Eliaabeth;  therefore 
every  Papist  will  tireat  her  graee  as  an  usurper  ^  therefore  every 
Papist  is  a  traitor;  therefore  every  Papist  oi^fat  to  be  banged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some  ^  the  most 
hatefi^  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history.  Surely  the  answer 
lies  on  the  surftuse.  The  Church  of  Rome  may  have  commanded 
these  men  to  treat  the  queen  as  an  usurper.  But  she  has  coas* 
manded  tbem  to  do  asauy  things  which  they  have  never  done. 
She  enjoins  the  priests  to  observe  strict  purity.  You  are  always 
taunting  them  with  their  licentiousness.  She  commands  all  kev 
followers  to  fast  often,  to  be  eharitabU  to  the  poor,  to  take  no 
mtmrest  for  money,  to  fight  no  duel^  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they 
obey  these  injunctions  ?  If  it  be  the  fact,  that  very  few  of  theaa 
stxiotly  observe  her  precepts  when  h^  precepts  are  opposed  to 
their  passions  and  intorests,  may  not  loyalty,  may  net  humanity, 
may  not  the  love  of  ease,  may  not  the  fear  of  dei^,  be  soffidenft 
to  prevent  them  from  executing  these  wicked  orders  whiek  she 
has  issued  against  the  sovereign  ctf  England  ?  When  we  knesr 
that  many  of  these  people  do  not  care  e»eugk  for  their  religioB 
to  go  without  beef  on  a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  think  thait 
they  will  ran  the  risk  of  being  racked  and  hanged  for  it  ? 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews^  as  our  fathera  rea^ 
soned  about  the  Papbts.  The  law  which  is  inscribed  on  the 
walls.of  the  synagogues  prohihito  covetousness.  Bat  if  we  were  to 
say  that  a  Jew  mortgagee  would  not  foreclose^  because  God  had 
-Gommanded  him^  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  hous^  every  body 
would  think  us  out  of  our  wiis.  Yet  it  passes'for  an  argaosen^ 
to  say^  that  a  «tew  witt  takn  n»  interest  i»  tbo'pvaqperity  ef  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  that  he  will  not  care  how  bad  its  laws 
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tod  police  may  be— -how  heavily  it  may  be  taxed — ^how  often  it 
may  be  conquered  and  given  up  to  spoils — ^because  God  has  pro- 
nounced that  by  some  unknown  means,  and  at  some  undeter- 
mined time,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  Jews  shall 
migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this  the  most  profound  ignorance 
of  human  nature  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  what  is  remote  and 
indefinite,  affects  men  far  less  than  what  is  near  and  certain  ? 
Besides,  the  argument  applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  as  to 
Jews*  The  Christian  believes,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  that  at  some 
future  period  the  present  order  of  things  will  come  to  an  end. 
Nay,  many  Christians  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  esta- 
blish a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  reign  visibly  over  all  its  inha- 
bitants. Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not,  we  shall  not 
here  enquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold  it,  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  ISngland.  Many 
of  those  who  hold  it,  are  distinguished  -by  rank,  wealth,  and 
talent.  It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the 
English  Church.  Noblemen,  and  members  of  parliament,  have 
written  in  defence  of  it.  Now,  wherein  does  this  doctrine  differ, 
as  far  as  its  political  tendency  is  concerned,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  ?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us,  because  he  believes 
that  he  or  his  remote  descendants  will  be  removed  to  Palestine, 
can  we  safely  open  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  fifth-monarchy- 
man,  who  expects  that,  before  this  generation  »hall  pass  away, 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swallowed  up  in  one  divine 
empire  ? 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Christian  in  any  com- 
petition which  the  law  leaves  open  to  him  ?  Is  he  less  active 
and  regular  in  business  than  his  neighbours  ?  Does  he  furnish 
his  house  meanly,  because  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner  in  the 
land  ?  Does  the  expectation  of  being  restored  to  the  country  of 
his  fathers  render  him  insensible  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock- 
exchange  ?  Does  he,  in  arranging  his  private  affairs,  ever  take 
into  the  account  the  chance  of  bis  returning  to  Palestine  ?  If 
not,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  feelings  which  never  influence 
his  dealings  as  a  merchant,  or  his  dispositions  as  a  testator,  will 
acquire  a  boundless  influence  over  him  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 
magistrate  or  a  legislator  ? 

There  is  another  argument  which  we  would  not  willingly  treat 
with  levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  seri- 
ously. The  Scriptures,  it  is  said,  are  full  of  terrible  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews.  It  is  foretold  that  they  are  to  be  wan- 
derers. Is  it  then  right  to  give  them  a  home  ?  It  is  foretold  that 
they  are  to  be  oppressed.   Can  we  with  propriety  suffer  them  to 
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be  rulers  ?  To  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  is  manifestly 
to  insult  the  Divine  oraeles. 

We  allow,  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy  inspired  by  Divine  Wis- 
dom, would  be  a  most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  happy 
circumstance  for  our  frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man. 
can  possibly  commit*  If  we  admit  the  Jews  to  seats  in  Parlia-* 
ment,  we  shall,  by  so  doing,  prove  that  the  prophecies  in  ques-^ 
tion,  whatever  they  may  mean,  do  not  mean  that  the  Jews  shall 
be  excluded  from  Parliament. 

In  fact,  it  is  already  clear,  that  the  prophecies  do  not  bear  the 
meaning  put  upon  them  by  the  respectable  persons  whom  we  are 
now  answering.  In  France,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Jews 
are  already  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  A  prophecy, 
therefore,  which  should  mean  that  the  Jews  would  never,  during 
the  course  of  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  would  be  a  false  prophecy. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture^ 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the  practice  of  confounding 
prophecy  with  precept, — of  setting  up  predictions  which  are  often 
obscure  against  a  morality  which  is  always  clear.  If  actions  are 
to  be  considered  as  just  and  good,  merely  because  they  have  been 
predicted,  what  action  was  ever  more  laudable  than  that  crime 
which  our  bigots  are  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  centuries,  urging 
us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews, — that  crime  which  made  the  earth 
shake,  and  blotted  out  the  sun  from  heaven  ?  The  same  reason- 
ing which  is  now  employed  to  vindicate  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  our  Hebrew  countrymen,  will  equally  vindicate  the  kiss  of 
Judas  and  the  judgment  of  Pilate.  ^  The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as 
^  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of 
^  man  is  betrayed.'  And  woe  to  those  who,  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country,  disobey  Lis  benevolent  commands  under  pretence  of 
accomplishing  his  predictions.  If  this  argument  justifies  the  laws 
now  existing  against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  equally  all  the  cruel- 
ties which  have  ever  been  committed  against  them) — the  sweep* 
ing  edicts  of  banishment  and  confiscation,  the  dungeon,  the  rack, 
and  the  slow  fire.  How  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for  leaving 
property  to  people  who  are  to  *  serve  their  enemies  in  hunger, 
<  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things,'-— 
for  giving  protection  to  the  persons  of  those  who  are  to  ^  fear 
^  day  and  night,  and  to  have  none  assurance  of  their  life,' — for 
not  seizing  on  the  children  of  men  whose  ^  sons  and  daughters 
^  are  to  be  given  unto  another  people  ?' 

We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  commanded 
us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when  He  was 
called  upon  to  explain  what  He  meant  by  a  neighbour,  selected 
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m  an  example  a  beretie  and  an  alien*  Lael  year^  ire  remettber, 
it  was  represented  by  a  pious  writer  in  tbe  John  Butt  news- 
paper, and  by  some  otber  equally  fervid  Christians,  as  a  men- 
stf 4ms  ifideceneyi  that  the  measure  for  ike  relief  of  Ibe  Jews 
should  be  bren^l  forward  in  Passion  week*  One  of  these  hu- 
nsoilriets  ironically  reeommended  that  it  should  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Good  Friday*  We  should  have  had  no  objection  i  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  day  could  be  commemorated  in  a  more 
worthy  manner.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter  for  terminating  longf 
hostilities^  and  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  than  the  day  on  which 
tbe  religion  of  mercy  was  founded.  We  know  of  no  day  fitter 
for  blotting  out  from  tbe  statute-book  the  last  traces  of  intoler- 
ance, than  the  day  on  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced 
the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murders ;  the  day  on  which  the  list  of 
the  victims  of  intolerance^  that  noble  list  in  which  Socrates  and 
More  are  enrolled,  was  glorified  by  a  y^t  more  awful  and  sacred 
name* 


Aht?.  V. — A  Comparative  View  of  the  Social  Lifk  of  Bngland 
and  France^  firm  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
French  BevoluHon,  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  du  Deffand's 
Letters.    8vo.    London:  1828. 

rriRE  French  and  the  English  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  that 
^  mutual  contempt  which  furnishes  the  preliminary  ground 
of  remark  to  the  writer  of  the  agreeable  work  before  us.  After 
a  jealousy  of  eight  hundred  years,  we  have  begun  to  conquer 
our  prejudices  and  recant  our  opinions ;  and  we  are  now  con- 
tented to  glean  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  our  neigh- 
bours, benefits  somewhat  more  important  than  the  innovations 
in  caps,  or  the  improvements  in  cookery,  wMch  formed  pretty 
nearly  the  limit  of  that  portion  of  our  forefathers'  ambition, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  *  oar  hereditary  foes/ 
Late  events  have  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  popular  prejudice; 
and  we  have  now,  of  two  extremes,  rather  to  guard  against  the 
desire  blindly  to  copy,  than  the  resolution  zealously  to  con- 
temn. Those  national  sentiments,  ^  grave,  with  a  bright  disdain,' 
of  Monsieur  and  soupe  maigre^  which  give  so  patriotic  a  character 
to  the  Britbh  Theatre,  never  more  will  awaken  a  sympathising 
gallery  to 

<  The  loud  coUisioD  of  applauding  handg^' 

But  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  society,  In 
the  two  eotmtries  are  »till,  in  many  respects,  remarkably  differ- 


ent.  Whan  a  French  mob  are  axolted,  they  elamour  for  glorj^^ 
when  an  Eogliih  mob  are  inclined  to  be  riotoas,  they  are  thirety 
for  beer.  At  a  contested  election^  the  feeliDge  of  the  workinff 
daases  must  necessarily  be  strongly  excited*  The  haraDgnes 
to  their  understandings — the  addresses  to  their  interests— the 
artifices  for  their  affections-^the  congregating  together-*-the 
conference^-the  discussion—the  dispute— -the  spirit  of  party^ 
-^these,  if  any  emotions,  might  well  be  supposed  to  call  forth 
the  man  from  himself,  to  excite,  to  their  mmost  depth,  his 
generous  as  well  as  angry  sympathies^  and,  warming  him  from 
all  selfish  considerations,  to  hurry  him  into  even  a  blind  and 
rash  devotion  for  the  cause  he  edicts,  and  a  disdain,  which 
no  lure  can  soften,  for  that  which  he  opposes.  And  so,  in^ 
deed,  to  the  uninitiated  spectator  it  may  appear;  but  how 
generally  is  that  noisy  ardour  the  result  of  a  purchase^^how 
many,  in  such  a  time  and  in  such  scenes^  will  grow  inebriate 
on  the  hospitality  of  one,  with  the  intention  of  voting  for  an* 
other^— how  large  the  number  of  those  to  whom  you  speak  of 
retrenchment  and  reform,  who  remain  unmoved  till  the  bribe  is 
hinted,  and  the  vote,  callous  to  the  principles,  is  suborned  by 
the  purse !  When,  in  the  late  general  election^  a  patriotic  adven- 
turer was  engaged  in  attempting  to  open  (as  the  phrase  is)  a 
close  borough,  one  of  his  most  strenuous  supporters,  declaiming 
on  the  vileness  of  the  few  privileged  voters  in  receiving  thirty 
pounds  each  for  their  votes,  added,  with  the  air  of  a^  man  of 
delicate  conscience,-^-*'  But  if  you  open  the  boroogfai  sir,  we 
«  will  do  it  for  five !' 

But  leaving,  for  the  present,  the  graver  discussions  connected 
with  the  efieets  of  our  civil  institutions,  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  that  Spirit  of  Society,  which  is 
formed  among  the  higher  classes,  and  imitated  among  those 
possesmng  less  aristocratical  distinction. 

The  great  distinction  of  fashion  in  France,  as  it  was^and  in 
England,  as  it  is-^we  consider  to  be  this.  In  the  former  country 
the  natural  advantages  were  affected,  in  the  latter  we  covet  the 
acquired.  There  the  aspirants  to  fashion  pretended  to  wit-«-here 
they  pretend  to  wealth.  In  this  country,  from  causes  sufficiently 
obvious,  sodial  reputation  has  long  been  measured  by  the  extent 
of  a  rent-roll ;  respectability  has  been  another  word  for  money ; 
and  the  point  on  which  competitors  have  been  the  most  anxious 
to  vie  with  each  other,  has  been  that  exact  point  in  which  per* 
sonal  merit  can  have  the  least  possible  weight  in  the  competition. 
The  ambition  of  the  French  gallant,  if  devoted  to  a  frivolous 
object,  was  at  least  more  calculated  to  impress  society  with  a 
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graceful  and  gay  tone  than  the  inactive  and  unrelieved  ostenta* 
tion  of  the  English  pretender*  And  those  circles  to  which  a 
bon  mot  was  the  passport^  conld  scarcely  fail  to  be  more  agree- 
able than  circles,  in  which»  to  be  the  most  courtedi  it  is  suffi-. 
cient  to  be  the  first-born,  A  Frenchman  had,  at  least,  one 
intellectual  incentive  to  his  social  ambition ; — to  obtain  access  to 
the  most  fashionable^  was  to  obtain  access  to  the  most  pleasant, 
the  most  witty  circles  in  his  capital.  But  to  enjoy  the  most 
difficult  society  of  London,  is  to  partake  of  the  insipidity  of  a 
decorated  and  silent  crowd,  or  the  mere  sensual  gratofication  of 
a  costly  dinner* 

To  give  acerbity  to  the  tone  of  our  fashion— while  it  is  far 
from  increasing  its  refinement-*there  is  a  sort  of  negative 
opposition  made  bv  the  titled  aristocrats  to  that  order,  from 
which  it  must  be  allowed  the  majority  have  sprung  themselves. 
Descended,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  unpedigreed  rich,  they 
affect  to  preserve  from  that  class,  circles  exclusive  and  impass- 
able. Fashion  to  their  heaven  is  like  the  lotus  to  Mahomet's ; 
it  is  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  barrier.  To  the  opulent, 
who  command  power,  they  pretend,  while  worshipping  opu- 
lence, to  deny  tan:  a  generation  passes,  and  the  proscribed 
class  have  become  the  exclusive.  *  Si  le  financier  manque  son 
^  coup,  les  courtisans  disent  de  lu],^c'e6t  un  bourgeois,  un 
*  homme  de  rien,  un  malotru ;  S*il  r^ussit,  ils  lui  demandent 
'  sa  fille.'  *  This  mock  contest,  in  which  riches  ultimately 
triumph,  encourages  the  rich  to  a  field  in  which  they  are  ridi- 
culous till  they  conquer ;  and  makes  the  one  race  servile,  that 
the  race  succeeding  may  earn  the  privilege  to  be  insolent.  If 
the  merchant  or  the  banker  has  the  sense  to  prefer  the  station 
in  which  he  is  respectable,  to  attempting  success  in  one  that 
destroys  his  real  eminence,  while  it  apes  a  shadowy  distinction, 
his  wife,  his  daughters,  his  son  in  the  Guards,  are  not  often 
so  wise.  If  one  class  of  the  great  remain  aloof,  another  class 
are  sought,  partly  to  defy,  and  partly  to  decoy; — and  ruinous 
entertainments  are  given,  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but 
with  a  prospective  yearning  to  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
Post.  They  do  not  relieve  dulness,  but  they  render  it  pompous ; 
and  instead  of  suffering  wealth  to  be  the  commander  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  render  it  the  slave  to  a  vanity,  that,  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  that  unquiet  passion,  is  the  most  susceptible  to  pain. 
Circles  there  are  in  London,  in  which  to  be  admitted  is  to  be 
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pleased  and  to  admire ;  bat  those  circles  are  composed  of  persons 
above  the  fashion,  or  aloof  from  it.  Of  those  where  that  tawdry 
deity  presides,  would  it  be  extravagant  to  say  that  existence  is 
a  course  of  strife,  subserviency,  hypocrisy,  meanness,  ingrati- 
tude, insolence,  and  mortification;  and  that  to  judge  of  the 
motives  which  urge  to  such  a  life,  we  have  only  to  imagine  the 
wish  to  be  everywhere  in  the  pursuit  of  nothings  ? 

Fashion  in  this  country  is  also  distinguished  from  her  sister 
in  France,  by  our  want  of  social  enthusiasm  for  genius.  It  show- 
ed, not  the  power  of  appreciating  his  talents,  but  a  capacity  for 
admiring  the  more  exalted  order  of  talents,  (which  we  will  take 
leave  to  say  is  far  from  a  ridiculous  trait  in  national  character,) 
that  the  silent  and  inelegant  Hume  was  yet  in  high  request  ia 
the  brilliant  coteries  of  Paris.  In  England,  the  enthusiasm  is  for 
distinction  of  a  more  sounding  kind.  Were  a  great  author  to  arrive 
in  London,  he  might  certainly  be  neglected ;  but  a  petty  prince 
could  not  fail  of  being  eagerly  courted.  A  man  of  that  species 
of  genius  which  amuses — not  exalts-— might  indeed  create  a 
momentary  sensation.  The  oracle  of  science — ^the  discoverer 
of  truth,  might  be  occasionally  asked  to  the  soirSes  of  some 
noble  Maecenas;  but  every  drawing-room,  for  one  season  at 
least,  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  new  actress,  or  the  imported 
musician.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  things  in  our  wealthy 
aristocracy ,  among  whom  there  can  be  as  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  instruct,  as  there  must  be  gratitude  to  those  who  enter- 
tain, till  the  entertainment  has  become  the  prey  of  satiety,  and 
the  hobbyhorse  of  the  new  season  replaces  the  rattle  of  the  last. 

Here,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  of  subjecting  our  gal« 
lantry  to  our  reason,  and  enquiring  how  far  the  indifference 
to  what  is  great,  and  the  passion  for  what  is  frivolous,  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  present  tone  of  that  influence  which  women 
nejpessarily  exercise  in  this  country,  as  in  all  modern  civilized 
communities.  Whoever  is  disposed  to  give  accurate  attention 
to  the  constitution  of  fashion,  (which  fashion  in  the  higher 
classes  is,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  society,)  must  at  once 
perceive  bow  largely  that  fashion  is  formed,  and  how  absolutely 
it  is  governed,  by  the  gentler  sex.  Our  fashion  may  indeed  be 
considered  the  aggregate  of  the  opinions  of  our  women.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  tone  that  fashion  receives,  we  have  but  to 
enquire  into  the  education  bestowed  upon  women.  Have  we^ 
then,  instilled  into  them  those  public  principles,  (as  well  as  pri- 
vate accomplishments,)  which  are  calculated  to  ennoble  opinion, 
and  to  furnish  their  own  peculiar  inducements  of  reward  to  a 
solid  and  lofty  merit  in  the  opposite  sex?  Our  women  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  domestic  and  the  dissipated.     The  latter 
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•ittploy  their  lives  in  the  pettiest  intrigaes,  or  at  best,  in  a  ronnd 
of  Tanities  that  usurp  the  name  of  amnsements.  Women  of  the 
highest  rank  alone  take  much  immediate  share  in  polities ;  and 
that  share,  it  must  be  confessed,  brings  any  thing  but  advantage 
to  the  state.  No  one  will  assert  that  these  sc^t  aspirants  have  any 
ardour  for  the  public — any  sympathy  with  measures  that  are  pure 
and  unselfish.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  are  the  first  to  laugh  at 
principles}  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  the  education  we  have  given 
them  precludes  them  from  comprehending, — and  to  excite  the 
parental  emotions  of  the  husband,  by  reminding  him  that  the 
advancement  of  his  sons  requires  interest  with  the  Minister.  The 
domestic  class  of  women  are  not  now,  we  suspect,  so  numerous  as 
they  have  been  esteemed  by  speculators  on  our  national  character. 
We  grant  their  merits  at  once ;  and  we  enquire  if  the  essence  of 
these  merits  be  not  made  to  consist  in  the  very  refraining  from 
an  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion, — ^in  the  very  ignorance  of 
all  virtues  connected  with  the  community; — ^if  we  shall  not  be 
told  that  the  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  private  life,  and  the 

i proper  limit  to  her  virtues,  the  private  affections.  Now,  were 
t  true  that  women  did  not  influence  public  opinion,  we  should 
be  silent  on  the  subject,  and  subscribe  to  all  those  charming 
commonplaces  on  retiring  modesty  and  household  attractions, 
that  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  read  and  hear.  But  we 
hold,  that  feminine  influence,  however  secret,  is  unavoidably  great; 
and,  owing  to  this  lauded  ignorance  of  public  matters,  we  hold  it 
also  to  be  unavoidably  corrupt.  It  is  clear  that  women  of  the  class 
we  speak  of,  attaching  an  implied  blame  to  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  are  necessarily  the  reservoir  of  unexamined 
opinions  and  established  prejudices, — that  those  opinions  and 
prejudices  colour  the  education  they  give  to  their  children,  and 
the  advice  they  bestow  upon  their  husbands.  We  allow  them  to 
be  the  soothing  companion  and  the  tender  nurse — (these  are 
admirable  merits — ^these  are  all  their  own) — ^but,  in  an  hour  of 
wavering  between  principle  and  interest,  on  which  side  would 
their  influence  lie  ? — would  they  inculcate  the  shame  of  a  pen- 
sion, or  the  glory  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  interest  ?  On  the 
contrary,  how  often  has  the  worldly  tenderness  of  the  mother 
been  the  secret  cause  of  the  tarnished  character  and  venal  vote 
of  the  husband ;  or,  to  come  to  a  pettier  source  of  emotion,  how 
often  has  a  wound,  or  an  artful  pampering,  to  some  feminine 
Vanity,  led  to  the  renunciation  of  one  party  advocating  honest 
measures,  or  the  adherence  to  another  subsisting  upon  courtly 
intrigues  I  In  more  limited  circles,  how  vast  that  influence  in 
forming  the  national  character,  which  yon  would  deny  because 
it  is  secret  !-^how  evident  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  those  whose 
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minds  you  will  not  enlarge,  in  that  living  which  exceeds  meaiui, 
— BO  pre-eminently  English — so  wretched  in  its  consequences — 
BO  paltry  in  its  object  1  Who  shall  say  that  the  whole  comfort* 
less,  senseless,  heartless  system  of  ostentation  which  pervades 
society,  has  no  cause — ^not  in  women,  if  you  like—- but  in  the 
education  we  give  them  ? 

We  are  far  from  wishing  that  women,  of  what  rank  soever, 
should  intermeddle  with  party  politics,  or  covet  the  feverish 
notoriety  of  state  intrigues,  any  more  than  we  wish  they  should 
possess  the  universal  genius  ascribed  to  Lady  Anne  Cli£Pord 
by  Dr  Donne,  and  be  able  to  argue  on  all  subjects,  *  from  pre- 
*  destination  to  slea  silk/  We  are  far  from  desiring  them  to 
neglect  one  domestic  duty,  or  one  household  tie ;  but  we  say— - 
for  women  as  for  men — there  is  no  sound  or  true  morality, 
where  there  is  no  knowledge  of — ^no  devotion  to— ^public 
virtue*  In  the  education  women  receive,  we  would  enlarge  their 
ideas  to  the  comprehension  of  political  integrity;  and  in  the 
variety  of  events  with  which  life  tries  the  honesty  of  men,  we 
would  leave  to  those  principles  we  have  inculcated—- unpolluted 
as  they  would  be  by  the  close  contagion  of  party — undisturbed 
by  the  heat  and  riot  of  action — that  calm  influence,  which  could 
then  scarcely  fail  to  be  as  felicitous  and  just  as  we  deem  it  now 
not  nnoften  unhappy  and  dishonouring.  But  of  all  the  induce- 
ments to  female  artifice  and  ambition,  our  peculiar  custom  of 
selling  our  daughters  to  the  best  advantage  is  the  most  uni- 
versal. We  are  a  match-making  nation.  The  system  in 
France,  and  formerly  existent  in  this  country,  of  betrothing 
children,  had  at  least  with  us  one  good  eifect  among  many  bad. 
If  unfriendly  to  chastity  in  France,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  so  pernicious  an  effect  in  England ;  but  while  it  did 
not  impair  the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  it  rendered  women 
less  professionally  hollow  and  designinff  at  that  period  of  life 
when  love  ceases  to  encourage  deceit ;  It  did  not  absorb  their 
aoutest  faculties  in  a  game  in  which  there  is  no  less  hypocrisy 
requisite  than  in  the  amours  of  a  Dorimont  or  a  Belinda — ^but 
without  the  excuse  of  the  affections.  While  this  custom 
increases  the  insincerity  of  our  social  life,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
mast  re-act  also  on  its  dulness;  for  wealth  and  rank  being  the 
objects  sought,  are  the  objects  courted ;  and  thus,  another  rea- 
son is  given  for  crowding  our  circles  with  important  stolidity, 
and  weeding  them  of  persons  poor  enough  to  be  agreeable-*- 
and  because,  agreeable — dangerous  and  unwelcome. 

Would  we  wish,  then,  the  influence  of  women  to  be  less  ?  We 
will  evade  the  insidious  question — We  wish  it  to  be  differently 
directed.    By  contracting  their  minds,  we  weaken  ourselves ; 
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by  cramping  their  morality,  we  ruin  onr  own ;  as  we  ennoble 
their  motives,  society  will  rise  to  a  loftier  tone — ^and  even 
Fashion  herself  may  be  made  to  reward  glory  as  well  as  frivo- 
lity. Nay,  we  shaJl  not  even  be  astonished  if  it  ultimately 
encourages,  with  some  portion  of  celebrity  and  enthusiasm,  the 
man  who  has  refused  a  bribe,  or  conferred  some  great  benefit 
on  his  country,  as  well  as  the  idol  of  Crockford's,  or  the  heir 
to  a  dukedom. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  that  power  of  ridicule  so 
generally  cultivated  as  a  science  in  France,  has  scarcely  exer- 
cised over  the  tone  of  feeling  in  that  country  so  repressing  an 
influence  as  it  has  among  ourselves.  It  never  destroyed  in  the 
French  the  love  of  theatrical  effect ;  and  even  in  the  prevalence 
of  those  heartless  manners  formed  under  the  old  r^me,  it 
never  deterred  them  from  avowing  romantic  feeling,  if  uttered 
in  courtly  language.  Nay,  it  was  never  quite  out  of  fashion  to 
affect  a  gallant  sentiment,  or  a  generous  emotion  ;  and  the  lofty 
verse  of  Comeille  was  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  courtiers 
of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  friends  of  a  Pompadour.  But  here,  a 
certain  measured  and  cold  demeanour  has  been  too  often  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  sneer  not  only  at  expressions  that  are 
exaggerated,  but  at  sentiments  that  are  noble.  Profligacy  in 
action  surprises,  shocks,  less  than  the  profession  of  exalted  mo- 
tives, uttered  in  conversation,  when,  as  a  witty  orator  observed, 

<  the  reporters  are  shut  out,  and  there  is  no  occasion  ^'  to  hamr 

<  bug." '  We  confess  that  we  think  it  a  bad  sign  when  lofty 
notions  are  readily  condemned  as  bombast,  and  when  a  nation 
not  much  addicted  to  levity,  or  even  liveliness,  is,  above  all 
others,  inclined  to  ridicule  the  bias  to  magnify  and  exalt.  A 
shoeblack  of  twelve  years  old,  plying  his  trade  by  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  was  struck  by  a  shoeblack  four  years  younger.  He 
was  about  to  return  the  blow— an  old  fruitwoman  arrested  his 
arm,  exclaiming — ^  Have  you  then  no  greatness  of  soul!' 
Nothing  could  he  more  bombastic  than  the  reproof.  Granted. 
But  who  shall  say  how  far  such  bombast  influenced  the  magna- 
nimity of  tbe  labouring  classes  in  that  late  event,  which  was 
no  less  a  revolution  in  France,  than  the  triumph  of  the  human 
species  ?  Exaggeration  of  sentiment  can  rarely,  as  a  national 
trait,  be  dangerous.  With  men  of  sense  it  unavoidably  settles 
into  greatness  of  mind;  but  moral  debasement,— ra  sneer  for 
what  is  high,— ra  disbelief  of  what  is  good,  is  the  very  worst 
symptom  a  people  can  display. 

The  influence  which  it  is  the  natural  province  of  the  Drama 
to  exert  towards  the  exalting  the  standard  of  sentiment  and 
opinion,  is  not,  at  this  time,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  very 
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efficacious  in  counterbalancing  the  worldly  and  vulgar  tendency 
to  degrade*  Tragedy  sleeps  side  by  side  with  the  Epic ;  and 
the  loftier^  shapes  of  Comedy  have  dwindled  into  Farce,  that 
most  dwarfish  imp  of  all  the  varieties  of  dramatic  humour. 
The  stage  seems  even  to  have  relinquished  the  most  common, 
though  not  the  least  moral,  of  its  prerogatives,  viz.  to  hold  the 
mirror  to  existing  customs,  and  to  correct  folly  by  exhibiting  it. 
We  question,  indeed,  whether  that  power  has  ever  been  largely 
exercised — whether  the  drama  has  ever  visibly  and  truly  bodied 
forth  the  image  of  the  times — since  the  plastic  and  unappre- 
ciated genius  of  Jonson  adapted  his  various  knowledge  of  the 
past  to  a  portraiture  of  his  own  period,  even  too  individual 
and  exact.  The  Restoration — so  pemiciousr  for  the  most  part 
to  what  was  most  excellent  in  political  truths — ^was  little  more 
favourable  to  whatsoever  was  noble  in  the  provinces  of  literary 
fiction.  The  stage  was  lowered  to  clumsy  and  graceless  imita- 
tions from  the  French,  and  reflected  the  grossness  and  vice  of 
the  court — ^not  the  manners  or  morals  of  that  people  over 
whom  the  contagion  of  the  court  was  far  from  extensive. 
Seeking  its  food  from  a  form  of  society,  artificial  alike  in  its 
vices  and  its  customs,  the  Comedy  of  that  day,  despite  its  lavish 
and  redundant  wit,  rarely  touched  upon  a  single  chord  dedi- 
cated to  simplicity  or  nature.  And  to  believe  that  the  literary 
Aretins — the  dramatizing  Don  Raphaels  of  the  Restoration — 
represented  or  influenced  their  age,  were  to  believe  that  they 
found,  or  made,  the  countrymen  of  Vane  and  Bradshaw,  of 
Falkland  and  of  Derby,  a  community  of  sharpers  rioting  in  a 
metropolis  of  brothels.  The  remarkable  contrast  that  the  deli- 
cate and  somewhat  emasculate  -  refinement  of  the  celebrated 
Periodicals  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  present  to  the  indecency  even 
then  characteristic  of  the  stage,  and  the  universal  and  instan- 
taneous impression  they  produced — so  far  deeper  than  that 
created  by  any  of  the  licentious  comedies  of  the  day — ^will  be 
quite  sufficient  to.  convince  those  who  remember  that  the  bril- 
liancy and  rapidity  of  literary  success  are  proportioned  to  the 
exactness  with  which  the  literary  effort  accords  with  some 
popular  train  of  feeling  deeply  felt,  but  not  hitherto  commonly 
expressed,  that  the  stage  did  not,  at  that  period,  represent  the 
manners  of  the  contemporaries  of  Addison  much  more  faithfully 
than,  in  the  preceding  times,  it  had  reflected  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing common  to  the  contemporaries  of  Russell  and  Sidney. 
Coming  to  a  period  nearer  the  present,  it  can  scarcely  be  as- 
serted that  even  the  exquisite  humour  of  Goldsmith,  or  still 
less  the  artificial  and  exuberant  wit  of  Sheridan,  were  exer- 
cised in  giving  a  very  peculiar  and  marked  reprei3$Atatioji  of 
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their  times ;  whatever  they  might  effect  in  ezhibitiBg  certain 
aspectB  of  flMHsiety,  as  common  in  one  nation  of  Europe  as  an- 
other. Since  the  masterpieces  of  their  geniii%  the  attempt  to 
show  ^  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age'  has  not  been  made  with 
any  tiderable  success*  And  should  any  novelty  (not  arising 
from  the  claims  of  the  actor)  now  attract  to  the  theatre — we 
must  thank  Germany  for  a  superstition-^France  for  a  farce — 
Siam  for  an  elephant — or  England  for  a  scene.  The  influence 
attributed  of  old  to  the  stage,  has  passed  into  new  directions  t 
Novels  represent  manners,  and  Periodicals  opinions.  The 
higher,  the  more  abstruse,  the  more  extended  branches  of 
morals,  are  but  slightly  and  feebly  cultivated.  Thus,  little  of 
general  influence  is  left  to  that  part  of  literature  which  teackes 
-^Hmve  what  may  be  exercised  by  publications  adapted  to  the 
immediate  necessity,  prejudice,  or  caprice  of  the  times,  and  by 
cheap  works  addressed  to  the  people,— -elementary,  if  intended 
for  their  understanding— -declamatory,  if  for  their  passions. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  speculation  deserving  a  larger  notice 
than  we  can  afford  it  here^  to  enquire  how  tar  our  national 
literature  is  influenced  by  the  place  which  our  literary  men 
hidd  in  society.  That  men  of  letters  do  not  enjoy  in  England 
their  legitimate  and  proper  rank,  is  a  common  and  trite  complaint. 
There  is,  doubtless,  something  equivocal  in  their  station.  An 
English  author  of  but  moderate  eminence  at  home,  is  often 
astonished  at  the  respect  paid  to  him  abroad*  Political  power 
•«^tbe  chief  ^ject  of  desire  with  us — leaves  to  that  direction  of 
failiellect  which  does  not  command  it,  but  a  moderate  and  Inke* 
warm  homage.  Fashion  may  indeed  invest  the  new  author  with 
a  momentary  eclat ;  but  the  *  lion'  loses  his  novelty,  and  the 
author  ceases  to  be  courted.  We  recollect  to  have  heard  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  writers  of  the  day  exclaim,  that 
he  would  rather,  for  the  gratification  of  social  vanity,  be  a  dull, 
but  officious,  member  of  Parliament,  than  enjoy  his  own  high 
and  popular  reputation  as  an  author.  The  vanity  of  authors  is 
not,  then,  confined  to  their  profession,  which  does  not  bring 
them  a  reward  sufficiently  palpable  and  present.  Led,  like  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  by  the  rage  of  fashion,  they  long  f<«  the 
reputation  of  being  admitted  to  brUliant  society,  rath^  than  the 
consideration  accorded  to  them  in  literary  circles.  One  effi^^t, 
at  least,  not  favourable  to  the  higher  and  purer  branches  of  com- 
position, is  produced  by  this  uneasiness  and  yearning.  Strain- 
ing for  the  effect,  the  glitter,  or  the  novelty  that  will  render 
them  *  the  fashion,'  they  give  to  literature  a  feverish  and 
^^aggerated  cast.  They  grasp  at  the  humour,  sometimes  the 
friv<dity,  of  Uie  moment,  and  endeavour  to  hurry  the  serene 
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and  dignified  glories  of  literatare  into  a  eucceesion  of  <  lueky 
^  hits/  Tv^o  other  effects  noticeable^  we  think,  amimg  English 
men  of  letters,  may  be  derived  from  the  same  cause.  Firstf 
the  want  of  that  social  InilliaBcy  which  Js  generally  the  oha* 
racteristic  of  a  Frenchman  eminent  in  literature.  When  one  of 
our  most  popular  moralists  observed,  *  that  he  never  knew  a 
*  man  df  sense  a  general  favourite,'  he  uttered  a  sentiment 
peculiarly  adapted  to  charm  the  English.  In  France  e^ery 
man  of  sense  would  have  aspired  to  be  a  general  favouritei 
and  every  man  of  literary  distinction  might  have  won  easily 
enough  to  that  ambition.  But  here  intellect  idone  does  not 
produce  fashion,  and  the  author,  failing  to  attain  it,  aflbets 
the  privilege  of  railing,  and  the  right  to  be  disappointed.  This 
dissatisfaction  at  the  place  destined  to  the  nature  of  his  ezer* 
tions — this  consciousness  of  enjoying  neither  that  station  of 
honour,  nor  that  method  of  being  honoured,  which  he  has  h9ett 
taught  to  covet — ^is  almost  necessarily  destructive  to  the  ■elf« 
eonfidence  and  sel&complacency,  without  which  no  man  makes 
a  great  proficiency  in  the  graces  of  society,  or  the  eourageoiu 
profession  of  a  wit.  The  second  effect,  produced  by  the  derire 
to  shine  in  other  circles  than  their  own,  is,  we  think,  vidUs  in 
the  scattered  and  desultory  manner  with  which  our  literary 
men  encounter  each  other ;  they  do  not  herd  closdy  together. 
There  is  not  among  them  that  intimate  knot  and  union  wfaiek 
was,  and  is,  characteristic  of  the  authors  and  beoMX  e^Miis  of 
Paris,  and  produces  so  remarkable  an  influence  on  their  works,-^ 
giving  to  their  philosophy  the  graces  of  animated  oonversatiott, 
and  colouring  their  style  with  that  air  of  life,  and  fulness  of 
worldly  kno^dedge,  which,  whatever  be  the  changes  and  caprices 
of  their  literature,  invariably  remain,  sometimes  the  staple^  and 
almost  always  the  predominant  characteristic.  When  Helvetitts 
produced  that  celebrated  work,  so  rich  in  anecdote,  illustration, 
and  isolated  brilliancies  of  remark,  he  was  accused  of  merely 
collecting,  and  forming  into  a  whole,  the  opinions  current  in  the 
circles  with  which  he  mixed  every  day.  It  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  for  an  English  philosopher  to  subject  himself,  with  any 
semblance  of  justice,  to  a  similar  accusation. 

It  would  be  a  little  unjust  to  quit  our  subject  vriAout  saying 
any  thing  upon  what  we  consider  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  society ;  the  mdre  especially,  as  some  points,  that  appear  to  us 
wordiy  of  praise,  have  been  the  subject  of  vulgar  complaints 
We  hear,  for  instance,  much  pathetic  lamentation  on  the  decline 
of  country  hospitality,  at  a  time  when  that  <  first  cousin  to  a 
^  virtue'  seems  more  deserving  of  commendation  than  at  ttny 
period  referred  to  by  its  detractors. 
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In  what  did  the  hogpitaliiy  of  the  last  century  consiBt  ?  An 
interchange  of  dinner  visits  between  country  neighboursi— a 
journey  some  half  a  dozen  miles  over  wretched  roads,  and 
a  return  home  some  eight  hours  afterwards,  with  the  footman 
drunk,  the  coachman  more  drunk,  and  the  master  most  drunk. 
Hospitality,  in  a  word,  was,  a  profusion  of  port- wine ;  and  the 
host  welcomed  his  friends  by  ruining  their  constitutions. 
Houses,  much  less  conveniently  arranged  than  at  present,  were 
not  often  capable  of  affording  accommodation,  for  days  together, 
to  visitors  from  a  distance.  Few,  comparatively  speaking, 
were  the  guests  who  found  their  way  from  the  metropolis  to 
these  rustic  receptacles  of  Silenus ;  and  the  strangers  were  then 
stared  at  for  their  novelty,  or  ridiculed  for  their  refinement — 
oracles  to  the  silly,  and  butts  to  the  brutal.  What  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  tone  of  country  hospitality !  Instead  of 
solemn  celebrations  of  inebriety— instead  of  jolting  at  one  hour 
through  the  vilest  of  lanes,  to  return  at  another  from  the  most 
senseless  of  revels, — ^improved  roads  fitcilitate  the  visits  of 
neighbours,  improved  houses  accommodate  a  greater  number  of 
guests,  and  an  improved  hospitality  gives  to  both  a  welcome 
reception,  without  endangering  their  health  or  making  war  on 
their  reason.  The  visitors  are  more  numerous;  the  victims  less. 
To  give  a  dinner,'  or  to  receive  a  gentleman  from  London,  are 
not  the  events  in  a  squire's  life  that  they  were  in  the  last  century. 
At  stated  periods  of  the  year  the  house  is  filled  with  persons 
who  can  be  cultivated  as  well  as  manly;  and  improvements 
in  opinions  are  thus  circulated  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  improvements  in  gun-locks. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  the  tone  of  society  in  the  country  being, 
as  formerly,  considerably  below  that  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  now 
perhaps  more  graceful  and  courteous.  The  host,  dissatisfied 
with  his  station  in  London,  beholds  his  acres  and  his  hall,  rises 
into  a  great  man  in  his  province,  and,  content  with  the  tokens 
of  his  own  consequence,  naturally  grows  complaisant  to  others. 
The  petty  vying  and  the  paltry  cringing  are  no  longer  necessary 
-—the  heartburn  of  fashion  ceases — ^there  is  no  compromise  of 
comfort  and  nature  for  the  attainment  of  wearisome  and  artifi- 
cial objects ;  even  the  coldness,  the  distraction,  and  the  formality 
incident  to  London  coteries,  subside  with  the  causes ;  and  that 
tone  of  general  equality  which  the  most  courtly  circles  can  alope 
establish  in  a  capital,  becomes  the  easy  and  naturd  characteristic 
of  the  manners  in  a  country  mansion. 

Another  main  feature  in  the  aspect  of  society  is  the  improve- 
ment and  multiplicity  of  Clubs.  That  the  luxuries  of  these  houses 
render  husbands  less  domestic,  and  impart  to  sons  notions  dis- 
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proportionate  to  their  fortune,  hflve  been  made  very  conunon  and 
vulgar  grounds  of  attack.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  will  own 
frankly  that  that  mere  animal  habit  which  would  confine  men  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  fij'esides,  and  render  it  a  misdemeanour 
to  seek  rational  intercourse  abroad,  might,  we  think,  be  lessen- 
ed, without  operating  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  society. 
But,  in  fact,  so  rigid  a  domesticalness  exists  little  among  the 
classes,  for  which  clubs  are  as  yet  chiefly  instituted.  We  fear  that 
at  those  witching  hours  of  night,  in  which  the  gentleman  is  at  his 
club,  the  lady  and  her  daughter,  so  far  from  deploring  his  absence 
at  home,  are  enjoying  themselves  at  the  ball  or  the  soirie.  The 
latter  charge  is  equally  ridiculous.  That  all  men  are  not  rich 
enough  to  enjoy  a  good  house,  airy  rooms,  new  publications, 
the  constant  society  of  their  acquaintances,  and  the  decent  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  is  a  grievance  very  much  to  be  lamented ;  but 
that  when  men  can  obtain  these  advantages  without  being  rich, 
there  should  be  any  harm  in  enjojring  them,  because  they  are 
not  rich;  or  that  they  should  be  more  discontented  with  a  small 
room,  because  they  have  the  power  of  quitting  it  for  a  large  room 
whenever  they  please,  are  notions  in  metaphysics  with  which  we 
cannot  agree.  Besides,  while  the  principle  of  a  club  is  economy, 
its  temptations  are  not  those  of  extravagance;  while  a  young  man 
is  enabled  by  its  organization  to  save  half  his  income,  he  meets  there 
little  that  could  allure  him  to  spend  the  other  half.  The  more 
attached  he  becomes  to  the  quiet  and  orderly  habits  of  a  club  life, 
the  less  he  will  feel  inclined  towards  the  expenses  of  that  dissipa- 
tion to  which  the  routine  of  a  club  life  is  so  opposed.  A  third 
objection,  sometimes  urged  against  clubs,  would  be  serious  in- 
deed, were  it  generally  founded  in  truth,  viz.  the  custom  of 
gaming.  But  gaming  is  not  practised  in  the  great  majority  of 
clubs,  especially  those  lately  established.  In  the  few  notorious 
for  the  support  of  that  vice,  the  usual  advantages  of  a  club,  viz. 
economy,  the  facility  of  intellectual  conversation,  &c.,  are  not 
found ;  they  are  gaming-houses,  in  a  word,  with  a  more  specious 
name;  and  we  willingly  surrender  them,  without  a  word  of  de- 
fence, to  the  indignation  of  their  impugners. 

The  increase  of  clubs  we  think  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
public  principle.  By  the  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  truths 
circulate,  and  prejudices  are  frittered  away.  ^  Nothing,'  ob- 
serves that  great  writer,*  in  whom  we  scarcely  know  which  to 
admire  the  most,  the  brilliant  imagination,  or  the  quiet  ration- 
ality— <  nothing  more  contributes  to  maintain  our  common  sense 
^  than  living  in  the  universal  way  with  multitudes  of  men ;'  and, 
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Idt  us  add,  that  it  not  only  maintains  our  common  sense,  but 
diminishes  the  selfishness  of  our  motives.  In  the  elose  circle  of 
private  life,  public  matters  are  rarely  and  coldly  disenssed*  In 
public,  they  form  the  ,chief  topic ;  and  made  interesting,  first  as 
the  staple  of  conversation,  they  assume,  at  length,  an  interest 
and  a  fascination  in  themselves. 

We  cannot  quit  our  subject  without  adverting  to  that  tone 
of  consideration  and  respect  towards  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  which  especially  characterises  the  present  time,  and 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  past.  Even  in  the  ancient  demo- 
cracies, in  which  the  flattery  of  the  people  was  the  science  of 
power,— ^ven  among  the  later  Paladins  of  Chivalry, — *  rough 
<  to  the  haughty,  but  gentle  to  the  low* — ^mirrors  not  less  of 
courtesy  than  valour — the  tone  alike  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy breathes  with  a  high  contempt  for  the  emotions  and 
opinions  of  the  vulgar.  Among  the  Gtreeks— the  crowd — 
the  herd — ^the  people — their  ficUeness — their  violence — ^their 
ingratitude,  famished  the  favourite  matter  to  scornful  maxims 
and  lordly  apophthegms.  Taking  their  follies  and  their  vices 
as  the  common  subject  for  notice,  where  do  we  find  their  virtues 
panegyrised,  or  their  characters  dispassionately  examined? 
And  in  the  models  of  chivalry,  the  *  doffing  to  the  low'  was  but 
the  insult  of  condescension ;  the  humble  were  not  to  be  insulted, 
because  they  were  not  to  be  feared.  But  the  instant  the  aspirer 
of  plebeian  birth  attempted  to  rise  against  the  decrees  of  fortune, 
the  instant  he  afiected  honour  or  distinction,  he  was  *  audacious 
*  varlet,'  and  *  presuming  caitiff.'  The  tender  and  accomplished 
author  of  the  Arcadia^  that  noble  work  in  which  Chivalry  ap- 
pears in  its  most  romantic  and  lovely  shape,  e^dently  esteems 
It  the  proof  of  a  thoughtful  and  lofty  mind,  to  disdain  the  mul- 
titude, and  rise  beyond  a  regard  for  their  opinion.  Were  it  not 
something  profane  to  accuse  so  glorious  a  benefactor  as  Shak- 
speare  of  any  offence,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  justly  observed,  that 
while  his  works  abound  with  pithy  sarcasms  on  the  foibles  of 
the  common  people,  they  have  never  brought  into  a  strong  light 
their  nobler  qualities ;  even  the  ^rtues  accorded  them  are  the 
mere  virtues  of  servants,  and  rarely  aspire  beyond  fidelity  to  a 
master  in  misfortune.  While,  in  his  mighty  page,  the  just  and 
impartial  mirror  has  been  held  to  almost  every  human  secret 
of  character  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  life,  how 
little  have  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  great  mass  (beyond 
what  are  contemptible)  been  sifted  and  examined ;  how  many 
opportunities^  of  displaying  their  firmness,  their  fortitude,  their 
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resistance  to  oppression,  of  sympathizing  with  their  misfor- 
tunes and  their  wrongs,  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
devoted  rather  to  satire  than  to  praise !  Bat  not  now,  thank 
God,  IS  it  the  mode,  the  cant,  to  affect  a  disdain  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures, — an  unthinking  scorn  for 
their  opinions  or  pursuits :  the  philosophy  of  past  times  con- 
fused itself  with  indifierence;  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
rather  seeks  to  be  associated  with  philanthropy* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  some  future  enquirer  to  ascertain, 
what  share  of  the  general  disposition  to  which  we  refer  may  be 
attributed  to  writon  now  littkremeinbered,  and,  in  their  own 
time,  not  unjustly  condemned.  It  is  the  glorious  doom  of 
literature,  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains.  Even 
when  the  original  author  of  some  healthy  and  useful  truth  is 
forgotten,  the  truth  survives,  transplanted  to  works  more 
calculated  to  purify  it  from  error,  and  perpetuate  it  to  our 
benefit.  Nor  can  we  tell  how  much  we  now  owe  of  the  tendency 
to  enlighten  and  consult  the  people— *how  much  of  broad  and 
rational  opinion — to  certain  heated  and  vague  enthusiasts  of  the 
last  century.  Time  has  consigned  to  oblivion  the  wild  theories 
and  the  licentious  morals  that  clouded,  in  their  works,  the  temper 
towards  benevolence  and  the  desire  of  freedom.  But  time  has 
ripened  what  was  no  less  the  characteristic  of  their  writings — a 
disposition  to  unrobe  the  *  solemn  plausibilities'  that  hid  their 
interests  from  the  people ;  to  reduce  to  its  just  estimate  the  value 
of  military  glory ;  to  direct  analysis  to  the  end  and  nature  of 
governments,  and  to  consider  above  the  rest  those  classes  of 
society  hitherto  the  most  contemned.  Amidst  the  tumults  and 
portents  of  the  time,  we  hail  this  disposition  as  the  best  safe- 
guard to  one  order,  and  the  surest  augury  to  the  other ;  in 
proportion  as  it  increases,  society  triumphs  against  whatever 
may  oppose  its  welfiftre  in  prejudice  or  in  custom;  reform 
becomes  at  once,  tranquil  and  universal ;  the  necessity  of  revo- 
lutions is  superseded,  and  what  once  was  enforced  by  violence^ 
is  efiected  by  opinion. 

Meanwhile^  in  whatsoever  channels  may  be  open  to  the 
honest  ambition  of  literature,  we  trust  that  those  who  have  the 
power  to  influence  the  bias  of  popular  sentiment,  will  inculcate 
what  has  too  long  been  the  subject  of  jest  or  incredulity,  viz. 
the  glory  of  promoting  public  interests;  and  the  necessitjr,  in 
order  to  bring  virtue  from  the  Hearth  to  the  Forum,  of  calling 
forth  from  their  present  obscurity  and  neglect  those  rewards  to 
exertion,  which  confer,  if  they  be  but  rightly  considered,  a  deeper 
respect  than  wealth,  and  an  honour  more  lofty  than  titles* 
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Art.  VI. — Essays  an  the  Pursuit  of  Truths  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge^  and  on  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  all  Evidence 
and  Expectation.    8vo.     London:    1829. 

i'\g  the  three  treatises  contained  in  the  volame  whose  title* 
^^  page  we  have  prefixed,  lately  published  by  the  ingenioas 
author  of  the  essays  on  The  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opt- 
nionsj  our  present  concern  is  only  with  the  last.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  author's  single  object  is  that  which  he 
professes — <  the  establishment  of  truth  in  a  momentous  and 

*  difficult  sphere  of  enquiry.'  The  principles  of  the  argument 
may  also  have  been  as  *  maturely  considered'  as  they  are  plainly 
laid  down.  It  will  not,  however,  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  they  come  to  be  applied  to  the  *  elucidation  of  doctrines 

*  hitherto  obscurely  understood,  and  to  the  determination  of 

<  controversies  long  vainly  agitated,'  that  their  refutation,  if 
erroneous,  has  been  thus  rendered  *  an  easy  task.'  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which,  however  clearly  treated,  scarcely  admits  of 
being  disposed  of  with  facility.  After  premising  a  few  remarks 
on  the  history  and  revival  of  the  theory,  as  now  proposed  for 
our  acceptance,  we  shall  limit  our  criticism,  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  better  chance  of  being  intelligible,  to  a  single 
point. 

It  is  fully  acknowledged,  that  former  writers  have  sufficiently 
established,  as  the  very  basis  of  expectation,  the  metaphysical 
truth,  that,  with  reference  to  the  future,  man  unavoidably 
assumes,  that  every  cause  will  continue  to  produce  the  same 
eifects  with  which  it  has  been  hitherto  attended.  But  there  is 
an  apparent  claim  to  novelty  in  the  retrospective  application  of 
the  principle  to  past  events,  and  of  its  use,  both  in  determining 
the  controversy  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  in  defining  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  testimony,  which  we  do  not  exactly  com- 
prehend. Dr  Thomas  Brown  is  alone  excepted  from  the  remark, 
that  philosophers  have  noticed  only  casually  ^  the  truth,  that  in 
^  reasoning  on  events  which  have  taken  place,  we  necessarily 

*  assume  the  past  uniformity  of  causation ;'  and  it  is  added, 

<  that  in  no  instance  do  they  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the 

*  consequences  to  which  it  ultimately  leads.' 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  understand  at  all  Hume's  three 
chapters  on  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion,  on  liberty  and 
necessity,  and  on  miracles,  they  have  anticipated  the  present 
essay,  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  these  very  applications.  To 
confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of  miracles.  Hume's  argument 
against  the  possible  proof  of  them  by  testimony  trode  in  the  self 
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same  steps.  <  It  being  a  general  maxim,'  says  the  present  author, 
that  no  objects  have  any  discoverable  connexion  together,  and 
that  all  the  inferences  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  another 
are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and 
r^ular  conjunction ;  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human  testimony,  whose 
connexion  with  any  event  seems  in  itself  as  little  necessary  as  in 
any  other.'  (P.  116.) — •It  is  experience  only  which  gives  autho- 
rity to  human  testimony ;  and  it  is  the  same  experience  which 
assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  two 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opinion,  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assurance  which  arises  from 
the  remainder.  But  according  to  the  principle  here  explained, 
this  subtraction,  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts 
to  an  entire  annihilation;  and  therefore. we  may  establish  it 
as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force  as 
to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  any 
such  system  of  religion.'  (P.  131.)  The  whole  argument,  of 
which  these  observations  form  the  premises  and  the  conclusion, 
indisputably  involves  both  the  physical  truth,  that  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects ; — ^and  the  mental  fact,  that  we 
always  take  for  granted  this  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
causes.  The  intermediate  train  of  reasoning  supposes  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  course  pursued  in 
judging  of  human  testimony  and  of  physical  events ;  except  that 
the  sequences  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  material  world,  are  so 
simple,  that  our  greater  certainty  of  knowledge  enables  us,  in 
the  case  of  physical  events,  to  trace  the  uniformity  of  causation 
with  a  degree  of  assurance  which,  in  the  case  of  human. testi- 
mony, (depending  as  it  does  on  mental  phenomena  and  voluntary 
actions,}  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  never  can  acquire. 
Subject  to  this  difference,  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  the 
ground  of  our  belief  in  both  cases.  Consequently,  if  we  take 
an  instance,  where  human  assertions  professedly  imply  a  deviar 
tion  from, the  uniform  succession  of  physical  causes  and  effects, 
we  immediately  thereby  raise  a  direct  opposition  between  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  nature  of  the  fact  which  the 
evidence  is  to  establish.  In  such  a  case,  the  reception  of  the 
evidence  implicates  us  in  an  inconsistency  and  a  contradictions- 
being  nothing  less  than  the  maintaining,  on  the  ground  of  uni- 
formity of  causation,  the  competency  of  testimony  to  prove  a 
fact  which  implies  a  deviation  from  that  uniformity.  What,  is 
worse,  it  amounts  even  to  the  unreaponableness  of  giving  the  less 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  the  precedence  over  the  more  certain* 
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The  aboTC  paiflages,  which  appear  to  Qg  to  be  strictly  acoord- 
ant  in  reasoning,  and  closely  approziniating  in  expresnon,  to  the 
treiitises  of  Hume,  are  a  summary  of  the  language  of  our  author. 
More  ingenuous  than  Hume,  he  lets  his  conclusions  run  their 
length.  He  takes  no  distinction  between  the  proof  of  events, 
really  miraculous,  on  account  of  their  being  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, and  events  (like  the  account  of  frost  given  to  the  King 
of  Siam)  which  are  marvellous  only  from  their  being  not  con- 
formable to  the  constant  and  uniform  experience  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  related.  Still  less  does  he  adopt  that  singular 
limitation,  by  which  Hume  confines  his  maxim,  that  no  human 
testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  to  the  single 
occasion  of  its  being  advanced  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
reli^on.  For  otherwise,  Hume  admits  that  there  may  possibly 
be  violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  (an 
eight  days'  darkness,  for  instance)  that  philoso|Aers  ^  ought  to 

<  search  for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.   The  decay, 

<  corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature^  is  an  event  rendered 
^  probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  jAenomenon  which 

<  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 

<  the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony  be  very  exten- 
*  sive  and  uniform/ 

An  argument  of  this  abstract  nature  is  good  for  nothing  if  it 
cannot  keep  its  hold,  but  is  obliged  to  retract,  and  here  and  there 
partially  concede,  some  portion  of  the  consequences  which  its 
premises  would  logically  include.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
among  the  first  principles  which  are  taken  for  granted  without 
proof,  as  being  a  necessary  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  *  elemental  law  of  thought,'  by 
which  we  assume  the  uniformity  of  causation.  In  this  manner 
alone,  can  we  reason  backward  and  forward  between  causes 
and  effects,  as  also  between  effects  and  causes,  and  convert  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  reciprocally  into  each  other.  It  is 
therefore  admitted,  at  once  and  universally,  that  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects. 

But  the  statement,  that  the  like  causes^  and  none  other,  have 
been  always,  or  will  always  continue,  in  operation,  ie  a  very 
different  proposition.  It  is  one,  also,  on  which  no  such  general 
agreement,  as  is  here  assumed,  exists.  Quite  the  contrary ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  proposition  imperceptibly  substituted  as  convert- 
ible, or  indeed  identical,  and  on  which  all  the  subsequent  deduc- 
tions of  our  author  logically  proceed.  However  little  reason  we 
might  have  had  previously  for  suspecting  that  there  had  taken 
place  any  alteration  in  a  given  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
and  how  completely  soever  the  nature  of  the  alteration  may  baffle 
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oQr  obserratioii,  nerertlielMifi,  in  the  actual  state  of  hiunan  know- 
ledge, it  muBt  be  pure  dogmatiim  to  assert  that  all  such  altera- 
tion is  impossible.  From  a  diiferenoe  in  the  produced  effect,  we 
should  instantly  imply,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  us, 
a  difference  somewhere  in  the  producing  cause.  This  could 
never  be  the  case  were  an  assumption  of  this  uniformity  of 
causation,  in  this  sense  of  it,  a  part  of  our  nature ;  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  fiuch  a  supposition,  we  shall  be  bound  to  disbe- 
lieve a  miracle,  not  only  when  it  was  evidenced  by  the  rela** 
tion  of  others,  but  also  although  we  might  witness  it  with 
our  own  eyes.  The  result  of  the  argument  thus  stated  (and 
unless  so  stated  it  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  probability,  on 
which  there  is  no  dispute)  precludes  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
as  well  as  the  report  of  others.  Such  an  argument  appears 
to  show,  not  so  much  the  bounds  of  human  testimony,  as  the 
bounds  of  human  reason.  Any  difference  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced can  be  accounted  for  only  in  two  ways — either  by  a 
new  combination  of  old  causes,  or  by  the  original  interven- 
tion of  a  new  one.  In  every  instance,  investigation  must  de- 
termine which  has  occurred,  unless  all  enquiry  is  to  be  eva- 
ded or  stopped  by  a  definition  of  impossible.  If,  indeed,  <  im- 
^  possible  J  and  involving  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  sttccession  of 
^  causes  and  effects,  are  convertible  terms,  or  synonymous  expres- 
*  sions,'  then  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  such  an  interven- 
tion can  ever  be.  An  apparent  modification  in  the  sequence  of 
events  may  be  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  although  we 
cannot  explain  the  change.  This  frequently  happens  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things — from  the  immense  variety  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  the  narrowness  of  human  knowledge.  But  let 
U8  take  a  case,  in  itself  so  simple  and  familiar  that  no  cause,  or 
combination  of  causes,  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  can 
comprise  the  new  phenomenon.  The  issue  is  here  put  upon  a  very 
narrow  point.  The  nnchangeableness  of  these  laws,  as  verified 
by  experience,  and  the  frame  and  constitution  of  our  being,  are 
appealed  to,  as  imperatively  requiring  the  rejection  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. This  constitution  of  our  being  is  spoken  of  as  being 
a  fundamental  fact  or  proposition,  which  wants  no  proof  itself 
and  is,  indeed,  capable  of  none ;  but  which  is  solely  believed  from 
the  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  We  admit  the  truth  of  this 
account  of  our  constitution,  if  this  principle  of  immediate  belief 
is  confined  to  the  uniformity  by  which  the  same  effects  are  un- 
derstood to  be  connected  with  the  same  causes.  For  this  is  a 
verity  confirmed  by  our  own  consciousness,  and  by  our  ex- 
perience of  human  conduct.  We  protest  against  the  truth  of 
this  account,  if  the  principle  of  immediate  belief  is  extended 
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to  tbe  dental  of  a  possible  interruptioii  in  the  prior  conneadoa 
between  causes  and  effects^  by  tbe  introduction  of  a. new  im- 
pulse derived  from  a  higher  agency.  Whether  we  look  to  our 
own  consciousness,  or  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  we  feel  and  witness  no  revolt  against  the  possible  exist-, 
ence  of  a  superior  power — the  cama  causanSf  by  whose  extra- 
ordinary  interposition  the  old  laws  of  nature  may  be  either  tem- 
porarily suspended,  or  permanently  changed.  Nor  do  we  see  a 
pretence  for  assuming,  that  the  primary  truth  concerning  the 
agreement  of  mankind  on  the  uniformity  of  causation,  involves 
the  exclusion  of  all  causes. and  effects  but  those  whose  succes- 
sion has  fallen  under  our  own  experience ;  or  such  as,  at  least, 
our  own  experience  shall  not  have  personally  contradicted. 

Supposing,  therefore,  it  were  true  (which  will  appear  not  to  be 
the  case  in  the  event  to  us  of  the  most  importance,  nam^ely,  our 
own  existence)  that  no  change  had,  in  point  of  fact,  occurred  in 
the  laws  of  nature :  Yet  the  objection  taken  against  the  possible 
belief  of  such  an  occurrence  is  in  the  conjunctive.  It  assumes, 
that,  by  the  construction  of  our  nature,  we  must  reject  such  a 
pheDomenoD,  however  proved.  This  aUnmption  appearing  to 
be  quite  unwarranted,  the  question  upon  miracles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  remaining  open,  like  any  other  question  of  fact,  to  be 
tried  in  any  individual  case  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  a  sufficient 
defect  in  any  argument,  that  it  fails  in  making  out  the  condi- 
tions which  its  premises  assume.  This  must  be  the  fate  of  the 
present  argument  with  all  persons,  to  whose  minds  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  controlling  intelligence  is  not  positively  disproved.  For 
as  long  as  the  existence  of  such  a  power  is  conceived  possible, 
the  mind  cannot  be  contemporaneously  possessed  with  the  sup- 
posed conviction  that  nothing  is  possible  but  causes  and  effects 
following  in  an  unmovable  and  eternal  cycle.  The  intellectual 
contradiction  will  be  still  more  irreconcilable  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  actual  existence 
of  a  God  with  any  other  attributes  than  those  of  the  divinities 
of  Epicurus.  For  although  the  same  understanding  often  en- 
tertains '  two  opinions  mutually  destructive  of  each  other,  with* 
*  out  being  conscious  of  their  incompatibility;'  yet  from  the 
moment  that  they  are  brought  within  sight,  and  their  incompa- 
tibility admitted,  unless  both  are  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor,  one 
must  drive  out  the  other,  or  there  will  be  no  rest.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  contention  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  per- 
son who  receives  the  proposition  of  a  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  uninterrupted,  and  incapable  of  being  interrupted,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  (to  say  nothing  of  belief  in  intermediate 
powers,)  believes  in  a  being,  maker  and  governor  of  the  world. 
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It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  the  elemental  law  of 
thought,  which,  according  to  the  asBumption,  is  a  part  of  our 
intellectual  constitution,  with  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  belief 
in  a  supernatural  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  connexion  between 
secondary  causes  and  their  effects,  seems  in  some  shape  or  other 
so  inveterate  a  part  of  human  nature,  that  the  reduction  of  this 
credulity  within  some  limits  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  imposed 
upon  philosophy.  And,  singularly  enough,  the  occasion  as  to 
which  Hume  so  peremptorily  negatives  all  possible  variation 
in  the  laws  of  nature — namely,  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion 
—is  that  to  which  most  thinking  people  (looking  at  the  general 
object  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  particular  evidence  alle- 
ged) have  restricted  the  apparent  exercise  of  this  disturbing 
povfer.  Nothing,  apparently,  but  what  seems  to  us  an  imperfect 
coneeption  of  the  divine  attributes,  prevents  the  present  author 
from  finding  himself  embarrassed  in  the  contradictions  we  have 
alluded  to.  For  at  the  end  of  his  seventh  chapter,  the  method 
by  which  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  the  nature 
of  the  divine  attributes,  are  inferred  from  physical  evidence,  is 
described  as  being  *  an  obvious  instance  of  the  unavoidable  as- 
<  sumption  that  like  effects  must  have  had  like  causes/  In  the 
mode  of  proof  here  stated,  we  quite  agree ;  but  we  differ  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  attributes  may  be  thus  legitimately  in- 
ferred. In  respect  to  the  mode  of  proof,  the  celebrated  demon- 
strations and  arguments  d  priori^  s^o  high  matters  which  we 
could  never  comprehend.  Just  as  we  conclude  from  the  traces 
which  they  have  left  that  human  beings  formerly  lived  upon  the 
earth— or  as  in  the  event  of  being  shipwrecked  on  an  island  in 
the  Pacific,  we  should  watch  every  mark  around  us  for  evidence 
whether  it  was  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  by  savages,  or  by 
civilized  natives — so  precisely  in  the  same  manner  the  works  of 
nature  lead  us  directly  to  the  idea  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
author.  Hume  on  this  principle  has  admitted,  that  to  whatever 
d^^ee  the  results  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  actually 
exhibited  in  the  creation,  these  respective  attributes  may,  up  to 
that  extent,  be  philosophically  attributed  to  the  Creator. 

It  becomes  a  most  important  question  what  is  the  real  extent 
of  the  inference  which  the  mind  is  justified  in  drawing,  or 
which,  (to  speak  more  correctly,)  according  to  the  law  of  its 
nature  thus  referred  to,  it  necessarily  draws,  on  witnessing  the 
exertion  of  any  given  power?  The  fact  appears  to  us  by  no 
means  to  agree  with  Hume's  statement :  Yet  the  view  taken  by 
him  is,  we  suppose,  adopted  (for  he  adopts  its  consequences) 
by  our  author.    The  Deity,  it  is  true,  is  a  single  being,  known 
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only  by  hit  individual  prodaetions,  and  wIiom  aUribiitMy  there- 
fore, eannot  be  extended  by  analogy.  But  it  is  by  no  meaas 
elear  that  it  is,  as  Hume  pronounces,  an  established  maxim, 
that  when  any  cause  is  known  only  by  its  particular  effecU^  it 
is  impossible  to  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause  ;--4t  being 
understood  that  new  does  not  here  mean  superior  or  intrinsically 
different,  but  strictly  a  repetition  of  the  same  or  like  or  inferior 
effects  produced  by  an  exertion  of  a  similar  energy  in  a  dijffereni 
period  cf  space  or  time.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  tiiat  attributes 
which  may  not  be  extended  by  analogy,  eannot  be  illustrated 
and  explained  by  it. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  human  nature  is  assumed  throngb- 
out,  as  the  basis  of  reasoning  on  uniformity  of  causation.  Oa 
this  supposition,  such  an  opinion  as  the  aboTC  can  only  be 
plausibly  maintained  by  confounding  together  different  kktdaof 
causes— between  which,  nevertheless,  an  important  distinetien 
is  felt,  and  is  recognised  to  exist.  Experience,  and  the  custom- 
ary transition  in  our  minds  from  one  object  to  another,  are  not 
always  so  absolutely  wanted,  as  is  stated  by  Hume,  in  order  to 
create  the  sense  of  that  supposed  dependence  by  which  we  feel 
that  if  the  first  had  not  been,  the  second  would  not  have  existed. 
There  are  many  cases,  in  which  the  observation  of  a  particular 
event  following  upon  another,  although  the  obsMvation  were 
made  in  a  single  instance  only,  might  yet  be  so  novel  and  so 
isolated  from  all  co-operating  circumstances,  that  their  conjunc- 
tion would  raise,  and  justly  raise,  the  idea  of  a  necessary  c<m- 
nexion,  as  absolutely  as  if  their  relation  had  been  the  subject  ef 
a  hundred  experiments. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  one  general  rule  or  instinctive 
principle  on  this  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  main  offices  of  expe- 
rience and  reason  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  different  degrees 
of  caution  according  to  circumstances;  and  to  protect  us  against 
the  great  tendency  of  our  nature  towards  forming  inconsiderate 
associations.  Our  first  impression,  on  any  chanm  taking  place 
in  the  appearances  of  things  around  us,  is  to  look  out  for  what 
two  objects  stand  in  such  a  position  to  each  other,  as  to  account 
for  this  change,  under  the  agency  of  causation.  When  these 
are  ascertained,  all  further  sentiment  or  reasoning  must  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  preceding  object,  which  we  con- 
sider as  having  been  the  cause.  Take  the  supposition  (as  is 
assumed  in  the  instance  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity)  that  we 
have  no  key  to  his  nature  but  the  particular  effects.  In  case 
the  effect  were  to  lead  us  back  to  a  mere  elemental  combina- 
tion of  substances,  which  had  exploded,  whether  in  the  clouds 
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or  itt  a  obemiet'fi  abep^  we  should  certainly  expeo^  ia  the  pauMi 
thae  aeeertained,  bo  repetition  of  the  explosion  from  these  idea-* 
tieal  materials.  The  energy,  which  depended  on  the  combinav 
tion,  would  perish  with  it  But  suppose  that,  in  tracing  the  par** 
tieular  effect  up  to  its  cause,  we  observed  the  exercise  of  poweri 
and  contrivance  in  the  adaptation  pf  means  towards  the  ao*^ 
complishment  of  an  end — surely  an  entirely  distinct  consi-> 
deration  immediately  and  irrepressibly  arises  in  our  minds.  It 
is  liot  of  the  nature  of  moral  power,  intelligence,  and  goodness,, 
to  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  effort.  The  enquiry  we  could  not 
but  instantly  undertake,  would  be  the  degree  to  which  these  at- 
tributes were  invested  and  exemplified  in  the  case  submitted  to 
our  observation.  As  far  as  we  found  from  the  proof  of  the 
particular  effect,  that  this  degree  extended,  we  should  be  satis* 
fied,  that  so  far  at  least,  we  had  discovered  a  source  whence  % 
similar  energy,  on  suitable  occasions,  might  issue  forth.  If  it 
be  allowed  (and  thus  much  both  Hume  and  our  author  seem  t<> 
allow)  that  the  particular  effects  visible  in  the  laws  pf  naturei 
prove  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  and  the  possesiim  (tf  certain 
csttribidee  in  proportion,  at  least,  to  the  extent  that  they  b^va 
been  exercised ;-— again,  if  it  be  further  agreed  (and  otherwise 
all  human  discussion  on  the  subject  is  beating  the  air)  that  the^ 
«cistenee  and  the  attributes  here  spoken  of,  are  meant  to  eon* 
vey  such  ideas  as,  being  derived  from  our  own  nature  an4 
experience,  the  human  understanding  can  comprehend  |— -it 
seems  to  follow  on  these  admissions,  that,  in  the  same  way  a9 
we  should  infer  from  a  single  elaborate  specimen  of  human 
mechanism,  that  its  author  could  pull  to  pieces,  mend^  or  recou* 
struct  his  own  workmanship,  or  as  a  stranger  who  might  bear 
Cicero  for  the  first  time  in  the  Fornmy  would  have  concluded, 
that  he  could  speak  as  well  on  other  occasions — so  from  tho 
particular  effects  manifested  in  the  laws  of  nature,  we  must  in*' 
fer  a  similarly  existing  and  enduring  power  on  the  part  of  tbm^ 
^eat  Author. 

Nor  is  the  inference  confined  to  the  conclusion,  that  soeb  a 
power  is  competent  merely  to  the  reproduetion  of  the  sdf  same 
acts.  It  also  comprises  the  possible  performance  of  similar 
acts ;  that  is,  acts  of  the  same  description,  and  implying  enljr 
an  equal  decree  of  power.  We  question  whether,  any  one  osyn 
be  found,  whose  understanding  is  so  framed,  that,  after  having 
once  admitted,  from  the  evidence  of  the  design  manifested  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  superior  Being  must  have  been  thmr 
author  and  designer,  he  should,  on  calmly  reconsidaring  the 
whole  case,  feel  bound  to  deny  Him  the  similar  or  less  degree  of 
energy  necessary  for  the  suspending  or  modif^n^  those  lftw«« 
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When,  by  reasoning  from  visible  effects  to  oaases,  we  have  once 
aseertained  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  cause  in  question, 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  case  we  come  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  to  deduce  other  possible  consequences  from  the  cause,  whose 
existence  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  established,  that  these 
consequences  shoula  be,  in  point  of  fact,  called  into  operation. 
Some  there  are  which  must  result;  others  which  only  may. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  power  of  the 
Creator  over  his  own  laws  has  been  lost  or  become  obsolete  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  kept  latent — that  is,  may  have  been 
employed  in  maintaining  them,  and  not  in  altering  them  for 
ages. 

The  science  of  geology  is  very  properly  referred  to,  for  the 
striking  example  which  it  offers  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  hypothesis  of  uniform  causation  properly  understood.  Pre* 
sent  phenomena,  and  their  causes,  have  been  most  skilfully 
combined  and  used,  so  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  story  of  a 
period,  which  has  itself  transmitted  for  our  information,  nothing 
but  mere  strata  and  deposits.  But  the  late  discoveries  in 
geology,  lead  irresistibly  to  another  observation,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  author.  It  is  one,  howcveri 
of  still  greater  importance ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  we  have  presumed  to  call  a  misconception  of  the 
uniformity  of  causation,  as  signifying  an  unalterable  sequence 
of  causes  and  effects.  Those  who  have  read  neither  Cuvier  nor 
Lyell,  are  yet  aware  that  the  human  race  did  not  exist  from  all 
eternity.  Certain  strata  have  been  identified  with  the  period 
of  man's  first  appearance.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
Dr  Prichard's  excellent  book,  Researches  into  the  Physical  His* 
tory  of  Mankindj  his  comment  and  application  of  this  fact.    <  It 

<  is  well  known  that  all  the  strata  of  which  our  continents 
^  are  composed,  were  once  a  part  of  the  ocean's  bed.     There  is 

<  no  land  in  existence  that  was  not  formed  beneath  the  surface  of 

<  the  sea,  or  that  has  not  risen  from  beneath  the  water.     Man- 

<  kind  had  a  bi^nning ;  since  we  can  now  look  back  to  the  period 

<  when  the  surface  on  which  they  live  began  to  exist.    Wo  have 

<  only  to  go  back  in  imagination  to  that  age ;  to  represent  to 

*  ourselves  that  at  a  certain  time  there  existed  nothing  in  this 

<  globe  but  unformed  elements ;  and  that,  in  the  next  period, 

<  there  had  begun  to  breathe,  and  move,  in  a  particular  spot,  a 

*  human  creature;  and  we  shall  already  have  admitted,  perhaps, 

<  the  most  astonishing  miracle  recorded  in  the  whole  compass 

*  of  the  sacred  writings.     After  contemplating  this  phenomena, 

*  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  events  which  would 
« now  be  BO  extraordinary,  that  they  might  be  termed  almost 
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*  incredible — our  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 

*  order  of  things  having  been  established  by  the  uniform  expe- 
^  rience  of  so  many  ages^-would  at  one  time  have  given  no  just 

*  cause  for  wonder  or  scepticism.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
'  events  were  conducted  by  operative  causes  of  a  different  kind 
^  from  those  which  are  now  in  action ;  and  there  is  nothing 
^  contrary  to  common  sense,  or  to  probability,  in  the  suppo- 

*  sition,  that  this  sort  of  agency  continued  to  operate  from  time 
^  to  time,  as  long  as  it  was  required — that  is,  until  the  physical 

*  and  moral  constitution  of  things  now  existing  was  completed, 
<  and  the  design  of  Providence  attained.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

No  greater  changes  can  be  well  imagined  in  the  ordinary 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  such  as  constituted  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  they  had  been  previously  established,  than  took  place 
on  the  day  when  man  was,  for  the  first  time,  seen  among  the 
creatures  of  the  earth. 

We  should  have  thought  the  conduct  of  a  person  sufficiently 
unreasonable,  had  we  fallen  in  with  any  one  who  believed  in  a 
Creator  generally,  and  yet  either  denied  that  be  had  the  power 
to  modify  the  rules  originally  given  to  his  creation,  or  main- 
tained that  man,  in  case  any  such  modification  of  physical  events 
should  ever  take  place,  was  left  so  miserably  unprovided,  that  he 
had  not  faculties  and  means  for  discovering  the  fact.  Never- 
theless, one,  if  not  both,  of  these  dilemmas,  seems  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
author  of  this  essay.  But  the  discovery  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  imposes  a  still  further  degree  of  unreasonableness  on 
the  supporters  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  in  its  ill- extended 
sense  and  application.  The  circumstances  of  the  remarkable 
evidence  thus  wonderfully  brought  to  light,  seem  to  leave  the 
recusants  only  this  alternative : — Either  out  of  compliment  to  a 
refinement  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  they  must,  in  spite  of  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  philosophers,  disbelieve  the  fact  that 
the  prior  state  of  nature  was  broken  in  upon  to  make  room  for 
man ;  or,  in  case  an  interruption,  that  is,  a  miracle,  be  admit- 
ted to  have  taken  place  in  this  instance,  they  must  take  for 
granted  (and  this  without  any  satisfactory  distinction  being 
suggested)  that  it  cannot  be  repeated,  or,  if  repeated,  must  not 
be  believed. 

The  only  point  with  which  we  have  here  meddled,  is  the 
one — whether  man  with  his  present  faculties,  and  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  has  competent  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  question 
of  miracles  at  all.  Our  author  has  done  little  more  than  recast 
Hume's  objections  in  a  plainer  form.  Hume  flattered  himself 
(rather  prematurely,  we  think)  on  having  discoyered  an  argu- 
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metit  which,  with  the  wise  and  learned,  was  to  be  an  everlasting 
check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion ;  and,  consequently, 
was  to  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endured.  The  argument 
is  far  from  satisfying  us,  either  in  its  old  form,  or  in  its  new 
one^  that  miracles  are  in  themselves  impossible;  or,  being 
possible,  are  yet  incapable  of  proof.  Nothing  but  the  sense  of 
an  argumentative  compulsion,  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
ought  to  be  allowed,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case,  to  debai* 
the  human  understanding  from  going  into  the  freest  enquiry, 
by  thus  putting  in  a  general  demurrer.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  to  render 
miracles  at  all  probable ;  and  what  may  be  the  accompanying 
Conditions  necessary  to  support  a  claim,  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  on  which  the 
boundless  fraud  and  folly  of  mankind  have  accumulated  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  suspicion. 


Art.  VII. — Anti-Draco;  or.  Reasons  for  aholishihg  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  in  Cases  of  Forgery.  By  a  Barrister.  8vo.  Lon- 
don:   1830. 

"wr  is  understood  that  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
contain  matter  of  a  very  high  interest  to  the  scienciB  of  juris- 
brtidence.  They  are  said  to  comprise  his  speculations  upon  idl 
the  most  important  questions  which  have  of  late  agitated  men^ 
tninds  connected  with  this  subject.  He  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  especially  the  criminal  law, 
from  a  very  early  period ;  and  had  perceived  the  expediency  of 
Some  reforms,  and  the  necessity  of  others,  long  before  it  ever 
isntered  into  the  imaginations  of  most  other  meti  that  any  juri- 
dical thing  could  be  different  from  what  it  is,  or  that  any  thing 
could  be  better  than  the  provisions  of  the  English  law  in  all  its 
branches.  Of  the  various  improvements  which  he  proposed, 
and  which  would  all  have  been  thought  wild  imaginations  of  a 
visionary  speculator  had  they  been  made  public  at  the  time,  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  large  proportion  are  now  either  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  almost  certain  of  speedily  becoming  so.  From  hence 
we  might  draw  a  very  favourable  inference  touching  the  rest 
which  are  still  resisted,  and  predict  their  soon  being  accepted, 
if  we  were  made  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  purport. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  community  to  have  access  to  these  important  manuscrip!^) 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  the  proposed  reforms  of 
the  law  the  advantage  of  such  high  aintfaority  in  their  favom:  ? 
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They  would  have  not  merely  the  sanction  of  his  name)  whom  all 
wise  men  hare  revered,  and  all  good  men  loved ;  but  also,  in  some 
sort,  the  anthority  of  the  legislature  itself,  which  has  adopted  so 
tnany  of  his  propositions,  and  still  hesitates  to  receive  the  rest^ 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  matter  valuable  for  its  intrintue 
importance  from  such  a  quarter ;  and  even  where  late  writers 
may  have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
euriosity  in  observing  how  far  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  gone  in 
the  path  of  law  reform,  in  an  early  age,  as  it  were,  and  befinre 
men  had  been  taught  by  Mr  Bentham  to  speculate  with  unre« 
strained  freedom.  We^  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  these 
valuable  remains  will  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  world* 
Their  truly  illustrious  author,  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  the 
eare  of  his  chosen  friends,*  charged  them  by  no  means  to  think 
of  his  literary  reputation,  but  only  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  publication  of  these  papers  was  likely  to  benefit  mankind  ;-*« 
«  noble  sentiment,  well  worthy  of  the  exalted  mind  from  which 
it  proceeded — a  sentiment  which  those  friends  would  betray  their 
trust  were  they  ever  to  lose  sight  of. 

In  approaching  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we  were 
naturally  led  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  premised ;  for 
no  subject  as  deeply  or  so  constantly  engrossed  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  regards,  as  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code.  Hie 
speeches,  and  his  able  and  eloquent  tract  upon  the  subject,  are 
fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  He  was  the  first  persoii  who 
breeched  the  question  fairly  and  systematically  in  Parliament; 
ttlid  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  proponnders  of  change  in  any  insti.^ 
tution :  he  was  derided  by  some,  pitied  by  others,  by  not  a  fbw 
execrated,  by  almost  all  regarded  as  the  advocaie  of  a  desperate 
cause.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  extravagant  in  us  to  state  the 
change  which  less  than  the  quarter  of  a  century  hks  produ- 
ced in  public  opinion,  as  almost  unparalleled,  when  we  remind 
the  reader  of  the  origin  of  a  phrase,  much  in  men's  mouths  who 
would  resist  change — ^  The  wisdom  of  our  anceslms*  It  was 
first  invented  by  Mr  Canning  to  oppose  by  a  kind  of  outcry,  or 
appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice,  tHe  law  reforms  so  gradually,  «e 
temperately  proposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and  yet  Mr  Can^ 
ning  lived  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader,  by  some  unthinking,  and 
by  some  most  ungrateful  f  men,  as  the  chief  leader  of  what  are 
now  deemed  liberal  opinions. 


(  ': 


♦  Lord  Breugham  aftd  Mr  Whisbaw. 

f  We  allude  to,  we  hope  orfy,  certaiii  of  the  CatlioUcs.    They  tarW 
chbsea  te  eoasider  Mr  dinemg  as  ^6  penoa  U  whom  they  lie  ufixler  the 
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Upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  lamented  deatb,  (the  greatest 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  the  country  since  that  of  Mr  Fox^ 
for  he  died  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  when  a  new  career 
of  usefulness  had  opened  to  him  with  his  extended  influence,) 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  was  taken  up  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, with  congenial  feelings,  and  great  resources  of  learning, 
philosophy,  and  eloquence,  and  a  large  experience  derived  from 
his  judicial  station.  All  the  friends  of  enlightened  and  humane 
le^lation  cheerfully  rallied  round  so  able  a  leader,  and  he  was, 
of  course,  vehemently  opposed  by  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  his  post,  as  were  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  of  the  day  at  theirs ;  the  Judges  lent,  as 
usual,  the  weight  of  an  authority,  not  then  estimated  at  quite  its 
just  value,  on  such  points,  against  all  change  of  all  laws ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  other  lesser  authorities,  were  all  ranged  on 
the  same  side,  mustered  by  the  watchword — ^  Resist  all  change  P 
The  friends  of  sound  policy  carried  the  day,  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh succeeded  in  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  enquire.  This 
important  victory  was,  some  time  after,  followed  by  important 
events.  For  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  opened  his  eyes  to  the  merits 
of  the  bullion  question,  and  one  or  two  others,  became  sensible 
how  much  he  had  erred  in  his  former  conduct ;  candidly  avowed 

his  conversion ;  and  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  opinions 
and  votes  on  the  questions  connected  with  law  reform.  In  a 
word,  he  became  a  law  reformer  himself;  and  though  as  yet  he 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  clearness  and 
strength  of  his  opinions,  the  acquisition  of  such  an  ally  is,  on 
many  accounts,  of  extreme  importance  to  the  cause  of  juridical 
improvement ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will 
facilitate  some  of  the  great  steps  now  in  contemplation. 

:  The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is,  to  invite  the  reader's 
attention,  and,  if  possible,  that  of  the  government,  to  the  very 
important  question  concerning  the  punishment  of  death,  debated 
so  often  in  the  last  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  PeePs  bill  for  con- 
solidating the  laws  respecting  forgery,  while  it  abrogated  the 
capital  punishment  in  a  few  cai^s,  left  it,  unfortunately,  in  the 
great  bulk  of  those  to  which  practically  it  has  etrer  been  applied ; 
particularly  the  case  of  bills  and  notes.    This  gave  rise  to  the 


—^ 


greatest  obligations  for  their  emancipation.  Yet,  withoat  undervaluiog 
the  services,  of  a  very  secondary  cast,  which  that  able  and  eloquent  man 
rendered  to  their  cause,  can  they  have  forgotten  that  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Granville,  &c.  sacrificed  office  to  it  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  while 
Mr  Canning  never  once  affected  to  make  any  sacrifice  whatever  to  it  ? 
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discusBions  in  the  last  session  of  that  Parliament,  and  is  the 
ground  of  our  present  remarks. 

Those  who  have  objected  to  the  punishment  of  death,  may 
be  ranged  under  two  classes ; — the  reasoners  who  deny  the  law- 
fulness of  taking  away  life  for  any  offence ;  and  the  reasoners 
who  contend  that  capital  punishments  defeat  their  own  object, 
and  are  not  effectual  to  the  purposes  of  penal  infliction. 

The  first  of  these  objections  leads  to  a  wide  and  intricate 
discussion ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  untenable. 
At  least  we  conceive  it  to  be  untenable,  unless  there  be  rational 
grounds  for  denying  that  any  exigency  can  justify  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  If  it  be  admitted  that  capital  punishment  has 
safficient  power  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  (and 
in  order  to  try  the  question  upon  the  first  ground,  we  must 
admit  this,)  then  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned  for  not 
taking  away  the  lives  of  great,  and  cruel,  and  hardened  offend- 
ers. The  question  is  thus  to  be  stated :  The  duty  of  the  law- 
giver is  to  prevent  murder  and  rapine— to  make  life  and  pro- 
perty secure — to  put  down  enormous  crimes,  which  none  but 
the  most  desperate  of  men  would  commit,  and  which  make  life 
not  merely  uncomfortable,  but  wretched — crimes  which  are 
inconsistent  with  all  orderly  government,  and  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  society.  Suppose  it  is  allowed  that  putting  the 
convicted  offender  to  death  has  sufficient  efficacy,  by  way  of 
example,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  offences,  there  can 
be  no  reason  against  taking  this  coui'se,  unless  we  also  deny 
the  right  to  destroy  an  enemy  who  invades  our  country,  or  an 
individual  who  seeks  our  life.  The  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of 
doing  this,  assumes  the  existence  of  some  law  against  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  done.  What  is  this 
law?  Not  certainly  the  law  of  nature;  for  that  presents  all 
measures  as  not  merely  justifiable,  but  fitting,  in  self* defence. 
Not  certainly  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  for  there  is  no  system 
of  religion  which  does  not  contain  express  enactments  of  a 
capital  nature  against  various  crimes,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  that  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and 
must  be  understood  to  refer  on  this  head  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law — a  code  full  of  capital  inflictions.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  punishment  of  death  differs  from  all  others  in  a  very  import- 
ant particular — it  isir  re  vocable.  When  a  man  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  banishment,  and  his  innocence  is  afterwards 
discovered,  his  sentence  is  easily  remitted ;  but  if  a  man  is  put  to 
death,  and  the  error  of  his  judges  is  afterwards  made  apparent,  a 
grievous  load  lies  on  the  public  conscience ;  for  a  judicial  murder 
has  been  committed.    We  are  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  this 
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tonsid^nilioii ;  it  is  well  deiemng  of  influence,  atid  sliould  in 
all  cases  make  the  lawgiver  incline  strongly  against  capital 
(penalties.  Yet  is  there  somewhat  of  deception  in  the  argument, 
if  those  who  use  it  intend  to  maintain  that  the  difference  ia 
npedfiCi  and  that  capital  punishments  alone  are  by  their  nature 
irrevocable.  A  man  has  by  mistake  been  convicted  and  sub- 
jected  to  five  years'  imprisonment  or  transportation,  when  his 
innocence  is  made  to  appear ;  the  residue  of  his  term  is  of  course 
remitted.  But  how  can  he  be  restored  against  the  five  years' 
suffering  which  he  has  already  endured?  Is  not  that  infliction 
of  necessity  irrevocable  ?  He  has  suflbred  so  much,  and  that  can 
never  by  any  power  be  undone.  The  legislator  is,  in  truth,  to 
assume  that  such  errors  will  not  be  committed ;  he  is  to  adapt 
hie  laws  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events ;  and  the  possibility  of 
innocence  suffering,  hard  though  it  be,  ought  not  to  decide  the 
question  in  hand ;  otherwise  it  would  be  an  argument  against 
our  punishing  in  any  way. 

The  second  head  of  objection  is  certunly  the  most  deserving 
of  attention.  In  most  cases  capital  punishments  are  found  to 
frustrate  themselves.  Granting  that  the  public  spectacle  of  an 
ofibnder  put  to  death  has  the  effect  of  deterring  the  beholders, 
and  Diose  who  hear  of  it,  from  repeating  the  same  offence,  the 
question  is,  whether  this  can,  in  every  case,  be  safely  exhibited, 
and  whether,  in  many  cases,  it  can  be  exhibited  at  all.  One 
observation  may  here  be  made:  If  no  circumstance  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  except  the  power  of  graver  examples 
to  deter  from  following  the  criminal  courses  that  led  to  them, 
then  no  crime,  how  light  soever,  should  be  punished,  except  by 
death;  for  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that  all  crimes 
shall  be  prevented,  and  the  securing  of  that  well-being  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  lawgiver.  But  this  scheme,  almost  invariably 
found  to  have  bieen  adopted  by  nations  in  some  early  stage  of 
their  jurisprudence,  and  very  nearly  realized  in  the  criminal 
law  of  England  at  a  recent  period,  is  liable  to  so  many  plain 
and  unanswerable  objections,  that  we  need  hardly  enumerate 
them.  The  principal  are,  that  no  proportion  is  kept  among 
crimes  of  different  degrees  of  enormity,  and  an  inducemMit  is 
thus  held  out  to  commit  the  worse  offences ;  that  the  feelings  of 
iMnkind  are  apt  to  run  against  the  punishment,  and  thus  to  be 
turned  in  favour  of  the  o&nce ;  and  that  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  blood,  tends  of  itself  to  harden  the  h^rts,  and  corrupt  Ae 
nature,  of  the  people — ^thus  fitting  them  for  the  worst  of  crimes. 
These  considerations,  which  all  men  will  admit  operate  in  the 
extreme  case,  as  We  have  been  putting  it,  are  found  to  operate^ 
more  t>t  less,  k  the  intennediaie  eaeeii  also. 
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We  shall  now  take  the  exaniple  of  that  bffeface  which  was  of 
late  principally  discussed  in  Parliament, — the  crime  of  forgery. 
We  admit)  in  the  outset,  that  none  can  more  injure  a  cottimercial 
community ;  that  none  more  destroys  the  confidence  of  society ; 
that  none  more  endangers  large  masses  of  property ;  that  it  is 
frightful  to  think  of  the  mischiefs  which  it  may  occasion ;  that  to 
commit  it  a  man  must  have  become  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of 
honour,  to  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  all  respect 
for  himself,  as  to  have  forfeited  every  claim  to  compassion.  Nay, 
we  will  go  a  step  farther,  and  allow  that  those  who,  in  many 
eases,  commit  it,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  their  country, 
being  in  desperate  circumstances  at  any  rate,  and  that  the  fear  of 
a  public  and  ignominious  death  might  affect  them,  when  the 
punishment  of  transportation  may  have  for  them  lost  its  terrors. 
Still,  and  after  all  these  concessions,  the  question  recurs,  can 
we  rely  on  the  capital  infliction  in  this  case,— opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  generally,  if  not  universally,  prevalent  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  community  ?  The  question  is  plainly  one  of  fact.     The 
dislike  of  hanging  for  forgery  is  a  fact ;  no  one  who  is  prac- 
tised in  the  police  or  the  law  of  the  country,  ventures  to  deny 
that  men,  generally  speaking,  are  averse  to  see  life  takeii 
away  for  the  crime  of  forgery ;  and  all  who  are  so  practisied, 
admit  that  a  rooted  disinclination  prevails  in  every  quarter  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  so  adverse  to  the  general 
feeling.     First  of  all,  those  who  are  defrauded  refuse  to  prose- 
cute, because  they  may  be  the  means  of  putting  a  fellow- 
creature  to  death.     Next,  witnesses  give  their  testimony  with 
reluctance,  and  are  apt  to  strain  a  point  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 
Then  many,  who  know  facts  material  to  the  case,  put  a  padlock 
upon  their  lips,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  come  forward ; 
and  those  who  are  known,  and  therefore  summoned,  refuse  to 
hold  any  previous   communication  with   the  agents  for  the 
prosecution,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to  call  them.     Again,  the 
jury  are  disinclined  to  convict,  and  try  every  means  of  acquit- 
ting.    Lastly,  the  sentence  is  passed,  but  only  executed  in  ft 
small  proportion  of  cases.     Now  all  these  chances  of  escape  are 
known  to  evil  doers ;  they  are  aware  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
says  they  shall  suffer  death  if  they  forge ;;  but  they  know  that, 
though  the  letter  may  kill,  the  practice  gives  them  many  chances 
of  escape ;  and  that  even  if  convicted,  they  incur  not  a  certainty, 
but  only  a  risk  of  about  one  in  eight  or  nine,  of  suffering  death. 
All  this  uncertainty  defeats  entirely  the  object  of  the  enactment. 
It  makes  the  law  any  thing  rather  than  dreadful.     It  leaves 
iben  to  speculate  on  probabilities  and  calculate  the  chances, 
flow  much  more  efficacious  would  a  penalty  of  a  lower  nature 
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be,  which  was  nearly  certain  to  be  always  enforced.  It  is 
plain,  that  if  any  punishment,  however  inconsiderable,  were 
absolutely  certain  to  follow  the  offence,  its  commission  would 
be  infallibly  prevented  in  almost  every  case.  If  it  was  clear, 
for  instance,  that  a  thief,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  com- 
mitting the  o£fence,  wonld  be  obliged  to  restore  the  stolen 
property,  and  suffer  one  day's  imprisonment,  theft  would  be 
abolished  in  all  cases  but  those  of  something  like  mental  aliena- 
tion :  and  so  of  other  crimes — ^all  motive  to  commit  them  would 
be  at  an  end.  But  this  certainly  involves  three  things — that  the 
culpritshall  be  detected — that,  when  caught,  he  shall  be  convicted 
— and  that^  when  convicted,  he  shall  suffer  a  fixed  inevitable 
penalty.  The  legislator  has  considerable  power  over  all  these 
three  ingredients  of  penal  certainty,  but  not,  by  any  means, 
equal  power.  The  first  is  the  least  within  his  control ;  the  last 
is  the  most  subject  to  him.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  cri- 
minal police,  undoubtedly  increases  the  chance  of  detection; 
but  much  also  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  individuals ;  for 
let  the  police  be  ever  so  perfect,  if  a  party  injured  neglects  to 
complain  and  furnish  the  clew  to  investigation,  the  culprit  must 
escape.  ^So  of  the  second  ingredient  of  certainty — the  chance  of 
conviction.  The  more  accurate  the  rules  are  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  the  better  the  hands  in  which  the  administration  of 
justice  is  placed,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  both  of  innocence 
being  condemned  and  of  guilt  escaping.  But  whatever  excel- 
lence the  system  of  jurisprudence  may  have  attained,  and  io 
what  hands  soever  its  powers  are  vested,  if  parties  injured, 
witnesses,  or  the  public  functionaries  themselves,  have  an  indis- 
position to  call  down  upon  the  head  of  the  accused  the  punish- 
ment denounced  by  the  law,  the  guilty  must  oftentimes  escape. 
The  third  ingredient, — the  certainty  of  a  convicted  person  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  awarded, — can  only  be  frustrated  by  gross  mis- 
conduct in  the  tribunals ;  unless,  indeed,  we  can  suppose  a  case 
so  absurd,  so  contrary  to  all  rational  principle,  as  the  criminal 
code  denouncing  punishments  without  intending  that  they 
should  be  inflicted. 

.  Let  us  see  how  these  ingredients  of  certainty  are  affected  by 
the  punishment  in  any  case  being  incommensurate  to  the 
offence,  or  supposed,  by  the  prevailing  opinions  of  men,  to  be  so ; 
in  a  word,  by  the  public  voice  being  very  decidedly  against  the 
enactments  of  the  law.  Manifestly,  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance will  affect  every  one  of  the  three.  Parties  will  not 
denounce  the  guilty,  nor  help  the  pursuit,  nor  in  any  way  aid 
the  public  functionaries.  Witnesses  will  be  loath  to  come 
forward;  judges  and  jurors  will  be  slow  to  convict;  or,  which 
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comes  to  the  same  thing^  they  will  be  astiite  to  find  difficulties, 
and  espy  imperfections  in  the  evidence.  Lastly,  when  the 
conviction  has  taken  place,  the  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  thei 
sentence  from  being  executed,  by  straining  the  law,  so  as  to  let 
the  party  escape,  or  by  obtaining  a  pardon  for  the  offence.  To 
these  sources  of  uncertainty  must  be  added  one,  the  worst  of 
all,  because  at  once  the  most  copious,  constant,  and  unreason- 
able, not  to  say  ridiculous — the  idea,  of  late  years  so  much 
inculcated,  that  the  law  is,  in  many  cases,  meant  only  as  a 
denouncement,  and  not  to  be  actually  executed ;  something  like 
burning  men  in  effigy,  or  firing  over  their  heads,  in  order  to 
alarm  and  not  to  hurt  them. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  capital  punishment  of  forgery  sins 
in  all  these  ways,  by  lowering  every  one  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients  of  certainty.  Men's  minds  are  set  against  it.  This  was 
natural  and  inevitable,  independent  of  any  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  its  prose- 
cutions greatly  increased  the  unpopularity^  of  the  law;  and  it 
is  undeniable,  that  in  a  large  class  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  mercantile  portion  of  it,  religious  views  and  moral 
feelings  mixed  themselves,  so  as  to  make  the  repugnance  alto- 
gether invincible.  The  consequences  have  been  fatal  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  law.  Men  have  suffered  losses  to  a  large  amount, 
and  repeatedly,  without  complaining,  because  they  knew  that 
their  complaint  was  the  death-warrant,  and  might  be  such,  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Others  who  could  give  evidence  kept  their 
lips  sealed,  for  fear  of  being  called  upon  as  witnesses,  should  it 
be  known  that  they  possessed  any  criminatory  information. 
Jurors  have  again  and  again  refused  to  convict  upon  the  clearest 
proof.  But  more  absurd  than  all, — more  discreditable  to  the 
law,  and  more  fatal  to  every  thing  like  certainty,— it  has  come 
to  be  an  understood  thing,  that  though  the  statutes  say  forgery 
shall  be  punished  with  death,  they  mean  no  such  thing — that 
their  sense  rather  is,  forgery  shall  not  be  punished  with  death ; 
at  least,  that  in  eight  cases  in  nine  the  sentence  of  death  shall 
be  pronounced,  and  another  punishment,  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  law  or  the  sentence,  shall  be  executed  by  a  kind  of  com- 
promise or  bargain  with  the  offender.  Now,  as  no  man  can 
tell,  while  the  law  remains  in  this  state,  whether,  in  any  given 
case,  the  sentence  really  shall  be  executed  or  not,  parties,  wit- 
nesses, and  jurors,  are  left  in  doubt,  and  act  from  apprehension 
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of  tlie  puniflhmeiit  being  inflicted ;  while  to  the  mind  of  the  eri* 
minaly  in  the  aet  of  reeelving  upon  doing  the  orime,  nothing 
is  presented  bat  a  confused  picture  of  crime,  chances  of  escaping 
detection,  and  escaping  conviction,  ending  in  an  avowed  lottery 
of  eight  prizes  to  one  blank ; — supposing  detection  and  oonvie* 
tion  both  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  men  do  not  feel  the  influence  of 
such  calculations,  in  the  moment  when  deliberating  upon  the 
commission  of  crimes.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
this  remark,  and  nothing  more  absurd  in  the  mouths  of  penal 
legislators.  Men  do  certainly  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
escape  and  conviction,  with  a  leaning,  no  doubt,  to  take  the 
sanguine  view.  But,  at  all  events,  they  acquire  a  habit  of 
regarding  criminal  acts  as  more  or  less  perilous,  according  as 
the  chances  of  suffering  are  greats  or  less.  This  habit  it  is, 
formed  in  cooler  moments  upon  each  man's  observation  and 
reflection,  and  upon  communication  with  others,  that  mainly 
operates  to  deter  from  crimes.  If  it  has  become  notorious,  and 
almost  proverbial,  that  forgery  has  more  chances  of  escape  than 
most  other  grave  offences,  assuredly  its  commission  will  be  more 
frequent.  But  suppose  we  are  wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  wrong* 
doers  weighing  probabilities  of  escape  on  the  eve  of  doing  the 
act,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  habits  of  regarding  the  act  are 
formed,  still,  we  ask,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  Uian  for  the 
legislator  to  hold  that  men  are  not  influenced  by  such  consi- 
derations ?  What  else  justifies  penal  infliction  ?  What  other 
ground  has  the  lawgiver  for  punishing  at  all,  but  the  hope  that 
example  will  deter  from  commission  of  the  offence  once  punished? 
It  is  precisely  to  the  mind  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  he  weighs  chances,  and  reflects  upon  risks,  that  the 
lawpf^ftssedly  appeals.  If  example  can  deter,  it  is  either  by 
striking  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  deliberation  prior  to 
offendiuff,  or  by  forming  the  opinion,  and  giving  th^  habitual 
impressfen,  that  to  offend  is  fuU  of  danger. 

If  the  chances  of  eseaping  death,  after  conviction  for  forgery, 
are  mght  or  nine  to  one,  little  or  no  benefit,  we  may  be  weU 
assured,  can  result  from  the  idle  denouncement  in  deterring 
the  ^Smder,  who  will  think  nothing  of  so  remote  a  risk,  and 
will  be  led  away  by  his  passions.  But  if  no  good,  in  deterring 
offenders,  be  done  by  the  severity  of  the  legal  enactment,  se 
rarely  put  in  force,  there  is  a  clear  balance  c?  mischief  produ- 
ced by  it;  because  the  chances  of  detection  and  of  conviction 
are  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  severity  of  the  same  enact- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  clearly  against  all  sound  policy  to  pre- 
serve it  in  name,  while  it  is  not  really  in  force.    The  only  use 
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of  its  great  levarity  is  gone,  and  the  same  saverity  eoanief  aeta 
tlie  design  of  the  law. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  such  considerations  as  these  had 
long  prevailed  among  thinking  men,  and  induced  them  to  regret . 
the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.  Mingled 
with  these  yiews  of  expediency,  however,  there  were  others 
belonging  to  the  first  class  of  objections,  which  we  have 
already  discussed ;  and  it  was,  for  some  time,  believed  that  no 
practical  men  held  the  opinion  adverse  to  the  capital  penalty. 
It  is  true,  that  the  most  glaring  instances  were  continually 
recurriog  of  malefactors,  who  deserved  the  highest  punishment, 
escaping  altogether.  Men  were  every  day  seen  submitting  to 
be  plundered  by  forgers  rather  than  prosecute;  others  were 
observed  to  favour,  in  all  ways,  the  escape  of  the  worst  crimi- 
nals, by  suppressing  evidence,  and  even  by  giving  in  verdicts 
of  acquittal,  when  evidence  was  adduced  that  sufficed  to  prove 
guUtiness.  Still  it  was  thought  that  those  in  trade,  whose 
interests  were  principally  concerned  in  the  question,  more 
especially  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  were 
against  any  alteration  of  the  law,  and  felt  satisfied  with  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  the  capital  enactment.  The  me^o 
morable  Petition  of  the  Country  Bankers  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  to  this  imagination.  That  petition  is  a 
most  important  fact  in  the  ease**-*^  fact,  indeed,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Nine  hundred  persons,  aniny  of 
them  representing  firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking, 
approached  the  Parliament  with  a  serious  complaint  of  the 
ineffieacy  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  is  now  administered, 
to  afford  them  the  protection  in  their  business  which  they  deem 
their  right;  and  the  ground  of  their  complaint  is,Mihat  the 
punishment  of  death  being  denounced  against  theiaeime  of 
foi^ry,  almost  ensures  the  escape  of  the  offenders  in'so  many 
instances,  that  the  crime  is  not  adequately  prevented.  To  this 
statement  there  was  no  answer.  To  the  prayer  of  the  interested 
party  there  could  be  no  refusal  connected  with  the  prkidple  on 
which  the  punishment  was  pretended  to  be  enacted  |  ^  it  was 
said  to  be  decreed  in  order  to  protect  Ihpfe  bankers^  and  they 
complained  of  the  measure  intended  to  |NfoteGt  tfaem,  and 
entreated  the  Legislature  to  give  them  any  other  kind  of  pro>- 
tection,  statii^,  that  this  injured  instead  of  succouring  them. 
No  man  could  charge  these  petitionera  with  being  q[>ecttlator8, 
or  visionary  and  theoretical  reasoners.  They  were  plain^  prac^ 
tioal  men  of  business,  speaking  of  their  interests  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view.  It  was  not  their  feelings  that  were  excited ;  it 
not  ^y  notion  of  capital  punishments  being  unlawful  diat 
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had  got  possession  of  them.  They  spoke  merely  from  their 
experience  as  bankers,  peculiarly  interested  in  patting  down 
the  crime  of  foirgery  by  all  means,  becaase  that  crime  was 
more  pernicious  to  them  than  to  any  other  class  of  the  comma- 
nity ;  and,  telling  the  plain  tale,  that  they  had  found  the  punish- 
ment of  death  increase  forgery  instead  of  diminishing  it,  they 
entreated  the  Parliament  to  protect  them  by  altering  the  penal 
enactment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  striking  facts  as  these,  coupled 
with'  all  the  other  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
should  have  produced  their  due  effect  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  raised  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill,  which  very  unexpectedly 
left  nearly  the  whole  class  of  forgers  subject  to  capital  punish- 
ment The  point  was  debated  with  all  the  fulness  and  delibe- 
ration which  its  extreme  importance  demanded ;  and  at  length, 
by  a  considerable  majority,  the  cause  of  sound  principles  triumph- 
ed ;  the  capital  penalty  was  thrown  out  of  the  bill,  in  all  the 
cases  of  importance,  especially  in  that  of  bills  and  noted,  being 
really  the  whole  question. 

It  is  painful  to  bo  compelled  to  state  the  part  which  the  late 
Ministry  deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  act  upon  this 
occasion.  There  was  no  want  of  assertion,  nay  of  asseveration, 
that  the  question  was  not  made  a  ministerial  one ;  but  there 
was  also  no  want  of  summonses  to  ministerial  members,  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  and  no  want  of  all  those  means  usually 
employed  to .  enforce  attendance,  on  questions  supposed  most 
interesting  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  In  truth,  great 
exertions  were  making  by  all  the  underlings  to  obtain  a  victory, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ministers  were  declaring,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  conscientiously  declaring,  that  the  question  was  not 
a  Government  question.  And  we  have  been  apprised  of  the 
names  of  some  converts  to  the  Treasury,  who,  with  the  proverb- 
ial zeal  of  all  disciples,  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  towards  their 
places  on  the  Government  side,  and  were  to  be  heard  assigning 
as  a  reason  for  their  haste,  that  *  the  Ministers  were  expected 
to  be  pressed !'  All  this  management-^1  this  base  zeal — this 
prava  diligenHa — ^happily  failed,  and  truth  prevailed. 

The  more  pleasing  task  remains  of  commemorating  the  pious 
labours  of  those  whose  active  exertions  helped  to  win  the  day. 
First,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  amiable  and  persevering  zeal  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  everywhere  conspicuous ;  insomuch, 
that  an  argument  was  derived  from  it  against  the  measure. 
■*  These  petitions,'  it  was  said^  <  are  got  up  by  the  Quakers. 
*  Mr  Allen  and  Mr  Barry  are  agitating  the  country  and  procu- 
<  ring  petitions.'    Nothing  more  silly  and  thoughtless,  We  will 
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venture  to  assert,  was  ever  suggested  to  explain  away  a  trouble- 
some fact,  or  an  ominous  appearance.  What  kind  of  a  cause  is 
that  which  can  obtain  nine  hundred  petitions  in  its  behalf  as 
soon  as  a  few  Quakers  think  proper  to  call  for  them  ?  What 
sort  of  law  must  that  be,  the  repeal  of  which  is  loudly  demanded 
by  so  many  respectable  men,  at  the  request  of  William  Allen 
and  J«  F«  Barry  r  But  what  measure  is  it  which  nearly  a  thou* 
sand  bankers  sign  their  names  to  recommend — ay,  and  to  recom- 
mend against  the  known  wishes  of  the  government,  and  in  abro- 
gation of  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  merely  because  a  com- 
mittee of  London  Quakers  desire  it  ?  Are  bankers,  of  all  men, 
so  very  careless  of  signatures— so  indifferent  to  the  act  of  sign- 
ing their  names,  that  the  moment  any  one  shows  them  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  down  go  their  names  to  it  ?  But  again— 
what  petitions  were  there  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  ? 
If  it  was  all  zeal  and  contrivance  that  procured  the  Bankers' 
Petition  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  forgery,  as  they  deemed  it,  where  were  the 
petitions  of  the  other  bankers,  who  were  friendly  to  the  existing 
law,  and  deemed  their  property  safe  under  its  protection  ?  These 
petitions  were  not  to  be  found ;  and  this  fact  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  our  opinion,  and  in  refutation  of  the  vain  cry 
attempted  to  be  raised  against  the  petition  presented. 

The  triumph  that  had  been  gained,  and  which  so  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  the  good  all  over  the  country,  was, 
we  grieve  to  say,  shortlived.  The  Government  was  inexorable* 
Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Test  act,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  against  him,  abandon  his  opinion 
and  go  on  with  the  measure  of  his  adversaries.  He  did  not  treat 
the  errors  of  the  law  as  he  haid  done  the  vaunted  secu|rity  of 
the  Established  Church — abandon  it  because  the  House  had 
outvoted  him.  He  did  not,  as  he  had  then  done,  adopt  his 
antagonist's  bill,  and  volunteer  his  help  to  carry  it  through 
Parliament,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  foiled  in  his  opposition  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  instant  that  the  contested  clause  had 
been  flung  out  of  the  bill,  he  abandoned  the  whole  of  his  own 
measure,  and  left  his  adversaries  to  carry  it  through  its  remain- 
ing stages  without  the  important  aid  of  ministerial  influence 
to  protect  it.  They  contrived  to  do  so,  and  the  bill  went  to 
the  Lords«  The  Duke  of.  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  there 
opposed  it,  and  the  Lords  threw  it  out. 

The  hopes  of  men  were  thus  damped  for  a  season.  But  let  it 
only  be  observed  in  what  a  predicament  the  Lords  have  deli- 
berately leiTt  the  law  on  this  important  subject.  If  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting,  and  convicting,  and  punish- 
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ing  offender!  beforei  from  the  general  feeling  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  upon  the  subject  being  hostile  to  the  capital  penalty,  how 
mightily  are  these  difficulties  now  augmented,  when  the  general 
feeling  out  of  doors-^when  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  and  a  bill  founded  on  those  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
as  it  were  embodying  them  in  a  legislative  form,  was  actually 
passed,  after  the  fullest  deliberation,  and  sent  by  the  one  House 
of  Parliament  for  the  adoption  of  the  other !  Surely  parties, 
witnesses,  jurors,  nay  judges  themselves,  will  now  feel  that  the 
capital  punishment  is  stigmatized  by  the  highest  authority,  will 
more  than  ever  lean  against  inflicting  it,  and  will  render  the 
law  more  than  ever  a  dead  letter.  These  considerations  struck 
not  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  but  they  add  new  force  to 
all  the  arguments  urged  against  the  law  as  it  now  exists;  and 
they  will  doubtless  lead  to  renewed,  a&d|  it  is  to  be  h<^ed,  suo« 
eessful  efforts  for  its  amendment 
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8  vols*    8vo.    London :  1830. 

8.   Yesterday  in  Ireland.    By  the  Author  of  <  To*day  in  Ire- 
land.'    3  vols.     8vo.     London :  1829. 

4.  The  Collegians.    3  vols.    8vo.     London :  1829. 

5.  The  Rivals.    By  the  Author  of  <  The  Collegians.'  8  vole. 
6vo.    London:  1830. 

Treland,  with  all  which  that  word  suggests — ^its  darkly- 
-^  chequered  and  eventful  annals — ^its  misery—* its  giuety*-its 
turbulence— 4ts  humour,  and  the  many  eminently  charaoteristie 
points  which  mainly  distinguish  it  from  other  nations,  affords 
BO  good  a  field  for  the  range  of  the  novelist,  that  works,  descrip* 
tive  of  those  among  its  peculiarities  which  it  is  chiefly  the 
business  of  the  novelist  to  embody,  are,  especially  when  written 
by  Irishmen,  reasonably  entitled  to  some  attention.  For  those 
who  can  depict  the  varieties  of  human  character,  there  are 
materials  copious  beyond  example.  There  is  a  strongly  marked 
national  character,  full  of  distinct  and  salient  points,  giving  to 
all  within  its  scope  one  common  impress,  and  yet  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  destroy  the  individuality  which  prevents  the  surface 
of  society  from  being  even  and  monotonous ;  and  there  is,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  character  equally  conspicuous^  and  which 
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< 
farnisbfifl  more  ample  materials  for  inieresling  and  (we  must  add) 
mouruful  epecttlation-^-^a  character  which  is  produced  by  circum* 
stances— -a  character  which  ceaturies  of  subjection  and  misrule 
have  so  deeply  imprinted,  that  we  cannot  always,  without  diffi- 
culty,  distinguish  that  which  is  natural  from  that  which  is  the 
HBSult  of  situation.  Hence  arise  some  of  those  anomalies  and 
contrasts  which  impart  such  a  remarkable  degree  of  picturesque* 
ness  to  the  varied  features  of  Irish  life.  There  is  the  wild 
recklessness  of  those  who  have  little  to  lose — the  fitful  bursts 
of  suppressed  gaiety — the  impulse  of  a  lively  temperament  to 
enjoy  the  brief  saturnalia  which  each  slight  alleviation  of  misery 
may  afford — a  natural  fearlessness^  breaking  out,  ever  and  anoDi 
into  temporary  turbulence,  and  a  natural  quickness  of  intellecti 
subdued  into  the  tortuous  ingenuities  of  slavish  cunning.  We. 
see  the  melancholy  perversion  of  much  that,  under  happier 
circumstances,  might  have  been  rendered  active  only  for  good 
-»we  see  the  current  of  naturally  ardent  feelings  too  little 
restrained  by  the  influence  of  that  countercheck  which  education 
can  afford,  and  fermenting  with  the  double  exasperation  of 
political  and  religious  hate.  Delineations  of  national  character 
in  the  persons  of  individuals  are  too  often  gross  caricatures. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  draw  an  Irishman — a  Scotchman — a 
Frenchman,  will  generally  either  exaggerate,  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  some  one  peculiarity,  or  try  to  combine,  in  the  same  persoui 
so  many  qualities  not  co-existent,  that  the  figure,  by  being 
meant  to  resemble  all  its  countrymen,  ceases  to  be  like  any* 
None,  perhaps,  have  been  more  caricatured  than  the  Irish,  but 
rather  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  process.  The  latter 
demanded  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  than  often 
existed  in  their  pourtrayers,  and  the  exaggeration  of  some  one 
peculiarity  was  easy  and  effective.  Blunders  and  the  brogue 
have  often  been  considered  capital  enough  for  would-be  delinea* 
tors  to  trade  upon ;  and  such  have  been  the  capabilities  which 
the  character  afforded,  that  the  worst  sketches  have  seldom  been 
altogether  unamusing.  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  the  Irish  have  been  very  successfully  represented.  Bef<Mre 
that  time  we  had,  now  and  then,  cleverly  executed  single  figures 
by  such  pens  as  Farquhar's,  Cumberland's,  and  Sheridan's, 
which,  even  if  they  were  incorrect,  were  not  likely  to  sketch 
ccMtrsely ;  but  we  never  saw  the  Irish  grouped — we  never  trode 
with  them  on  Irish  ground — we  never  viewed  them  as  natives 
of  a  kindred  soil,  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and 
all  those  powerful  accessaries  which  made  them  natural,  and  us 
comparatively  strange  and  foreign.  We  had  seen  them  alone  in 
Engush  crowds-— soUtary  foreigners,  brought  over  to  amuse  us 
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witb  their  peculiarities ;  bnt  we  had  never  been  carried  to  Ire- 
land)  and  made  familiar  with  them  by  their  own  hearths,  till,  for 
the  first  time,  they  were  shown  to  as  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Perhaps  her  *  Castie  Rackrent'  may  be  considered  the  first  very 
snccessful  delineation  of  the  Irish  character ;  and  oar  admiration 
of  the  force  and  fidelity  of  that  brief  sketch  is  not  diminished 
by  comparison  with  any  that  have  since  appeared.     As  a  pour- 
trayer  of  national  manners,  Miss  Edgeworth  occapies  a  high 
place— clear,  lively,  and  sensible — ^forcible  without  exaggeration, 
and  pointed  without  being  affected.     Hers  is  the  least  dim  and 
distorting  mirror  in  which  we  ever  viewed  a  reflection  of  the 
Irish  people.     It  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  wished  that  she 
had  deepened  her  views,  and  extended  her  sphere  of  observation 
—that  she  had  admitted  more  of   those  strong    lights   and 
shadows  which  Ireland  peculiarly  affords ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  some  of  that  mild, 
sober  daylight,  which  is  diffused  so  uniformly  over  her  pleasing 
narratives.     We  have  excellent  quiet  sketches  of  every- day 
Irishmen-^and  nowhere  do  we  see  them  held  up  to  us  more 
plainly  as  they  are ;  but  we  are  not,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
sufficiently  told  the  influence  ofcircumstances  upon  the  national 
character,  nor  what  in  each  individual  is  natural,  and  what  the 
result  of  his  position.     There  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  political 
topics,  the  bearing  of  which  upon  Irish  society  is  too  marked  and 
important  to  be  altogether  neglected.     We  even  question  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  discover  in  her  writings  that  the  Catholics 
laboured  under  any  disabilities,  and  that  any  strong  feeling  had 
been  excited  by  the  unequal  position  of  the  two  principal  sects. 
Lady  Morgan  has  pursued  a  course  precisely  opposite  to  Miss 
Edgeworth.     If  the  one  has  too  much  avoided  political  consider- 
ations, the  other  has  indulged  in  them  perhaps  too  freely.  With 
much  more  energy  and  vividness  of  style  than  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  with  less  sound  practical  ability,  she  draws  moving  pictures 
of  Ireland's  woes,  and  pours  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  against 
Toryism,  and  intolerance,  and  corruption  in  high  places.     Her 
diatribes  are  well  meant,  and  contain  much  that  is  true  and  spi- 
rited ;  but  the  truth  is  oddly  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that 
diminishes  its  weight  and  detracts  from  its  effectiveness.  Flight- 
iness  and  exaggeration  are  prominent  characteristics  of  her  style. 
It  is  showy  and  gaudy,  and  there  is  a  certain  splendid  indis- 
tinctness about  it  that  produces  on  the  mind  an  effect  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  by  shot  silk  upon  the  eye. 
We  cannot  easily  embrace  the  whole  outline  of  any  one  image 
that  she  sets  before  us-— we  feel,  every  now  and  then,  that  she  is 
much  in  the  right,  but  we  cannot  follow  her.     We  should  be 
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much,  more  impressed  by  her  animated  recitals  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Ireland)  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  the  actors 
in  her  tale  were  plaia^  natural  men  and  women. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  Lady  Morgan,  is,  in  some  degree, 
applicable  to  Mr  Banim,  the  author  of  the  ^  O'Hara  Tales.'  With 
a  great  power  of  describing  men  as  they  are,  he  sometimes  gives 
way  to  extravagance  and  exaggeration.  When  wishing  to  con- 
vey an  opinion,  he  forces  it  upon  us,  rather  than  leads  us  to  it, 
and  misses  his  object  by  too  great  an  eagerness  to  effect  it.  Mr 
Banim  holds  a  very  high  place  among  the  novelists  of  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  rough  masculine  power,  a  sterling  uncul- 
tivated vigour,  and  a  nationality  in  his  writings,  well  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention.  There  is  little  polish,  little  regard 
to  the  graces  of  style,  and  very  slight  evidence  of  a  correct 
and  regulated  taste.  The  subjects  in  which  he  delights,  are 
such  as  affect  us  powerfully,  it  is  true,  but  somewhat  pain- 
fully, and  which  would  not  be  selected  by  a  lover  of  refine- 
ment. Scenes  of  violence  and  horror— crime  and  its  ad- 
juncts— misery  of  the  deepest  shade,  and  the  strong  emotions 
which  it  calls  forth,  are  treated  by  him  with  most  success,  and 
with  extraordinary  force.  It  is  often  easy  to  criticise  the  language 
in  which  he  conveys  to  us  the  appalling  circumstances  of  his 
tale ;  but  we  are  conscious,  nevertheless,  that  a  strong  impres- 
sion has  been  made ;  and  though  we  may  coldly  cavil  at  the 
means  employed,  we  must  allow  that  they  do  not  fail  to  produce 
the  proposed  effect.  He  also  handles  a  mystery  skilfully,  and 
understands  the  complication  of  a  plot,  which  (though  proba- 
bility is  often  forgotten)  he  generally  dovelopes  with  commend- 
able attention  to  dramatic  effect.  Comparing  him  with  painters, 
we  would  say,  that  he  combines  the  merits  of  Spagnoletto 
and  Salvator  Rosa  with  much  that  belongs  to  Hogarth.  His 
delineations,  like  those  of  the  English  artist,  are  forcible,  true^ 
and  characteristic,  buttoooften  coarse  and  unpleasing, — dwelling 
on  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  overcharging  its  loathsome 
defects ; — teaching  us  rather  to  hate  than  to  love  our  species,  and 
occasionally  ministering  to  a  pruriency  of  taste  which  it  is  by 
no  means  the  prevailing  sin  of  modern  writers  to  encourage ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  a  strength  and  earnestness  which 
convinces  us  of  the  perfect  fidelity  of  the  unwelcome  represent- 
ations we  are  made  to  contemplate.  The  commencement  of  the 
tale  called  *The  Nowlans'  furnishes  some  good  exemplifications 
of  this  peculiar  power.  The  education  and  career  of  Aby  Now- 
lan — the  details  of  his  ill-regulated  menage — the  stupid  vice,  low 
profligacy,  and  comfortless  extravagance,  with  its  progressive 
train  of  ruinous  consequences — ^are  laid  before  as  with  a  painful 
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truth  and  force,  to  which  we  know  no  parallel  in  the  Novels 
of  the  day.  In  short,  spite  of  many  faults,  we  greatly  admire 
the  author  of  the  <  O'Hara  Tales,'  when  he  is  himself;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  has  lately  striven  to  become  that  for  which 
nature  has  not  qualified  him^-an  Irish  Walter  Scott.  He  holds 
about  the  same  station,  in  comparison  with  that  great  Novelist, 
as  Webster  or  Marlowe  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare;  Those  early 
dramatists  had  much  wild  and  ru^ed  vigour-— sometimes,  by 
bursts,  they  showed  as  much  as  Shakspeare ;  but  their  harps 
bad  fewer  strings,  and  those  few  too  often  jarred  discordantly : 
and  so  it  is  with  Mr  Banim,  even  when  he  is  content  to  be 
himself.  But  he  is  unfortunately  what  Webster  and  Marlowe 
were  not — a  copyist — and  his  later  efforts  have  been  sadly  mar- 
red by  obvious  attempts  at  imitation. 

No  writer,  perhaps,  has  ever  contributed  to  elevate  his  own 
department  of  literature  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Author  of 
Waverley ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  him  to  witness  the  im- 
pulse wUch  he  has  given,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  agree- 
able talent  which  has  been  elicited  by  his  example.  But  when 
lie  looks  around  from  his  pinnacle,  there  will  be  much  in  the 
literu-y  panorama  which  vtrill  be  unpleasing  to  him,  as  there 
is  to  his  admirers.  There  is  a  perverse  disposition  to  imitate 
and  exaggerate  defects,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  many  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  array  themselves  in  his  mantle. 
If  he  has  embellished  his  fictitious  groundwork  with  a  few 
splendid  historical  names,  others  have  been  lavish  and  tedious 
in  drawing  out  before  us  personages  who  *  come  like  shadows, 
^eo  depart,'  and  leave  us  wondering  why  they  had  been 
summoned.  If  he  has  exhibited  the  portraits  of  those  who 
£gure  in  his  writings,  and  concerning  whose  appearance  and 
b^nring  we  are  rendered  naturally  curious — others,  with  dull 
and  plodding  industry,  have  ransacked  the  records  of  anoient 
wardrobes,  and  recounted,  with  ludicrous  minuteness,  the  habi- 
liments of  persons  who  are  too  unimportant  to  excite  a  mo- 
ment's interest,  and  fatigued  us  with  details  which  we  cannot 
remember.  If  he  has  recalled  the  language  of  former  times, 
enriched  his  dialogues  with  local  allusions,  and  int^woven  a 
bistory  of  manners  and  feelings  with  the  careless  words  which 
drop  from  the  mouths  of  even  his  humblest  characters— oth^v 
have  dealt  in  a  multiplicity  of  phrases  and  metaphors,  which  at 
mice  repel  by  their  affectation,  and  provoke  by  their  unimpw- 
tanee.  If  he  has  placed  b^ore  us  his  picturesque  peasants, 
discoursing  in  their  figurative  patois^  and  has  tried  to  make  us 
liesir  the  very  voices  c»f  his  spokesmen ;  others  have  outstepjped 
Wa  wMx  a  violence  wliieh  has  made  the  reading  a  foreign 
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tongue  easy,  in  comparison  with  their  provinpialisms,  and  have 
thought  the  transcript  incomplete,  without  recording  even  th^ 
stammering  of  their  speakers.  The  Author  of  Waverley  has 
occasionally  indulged  in  an  excess  of  dialogue,  and  top  accurately 
transcribed  that  cireumlocution  to  which  the  less  educated  classes 
are  addicted*  His  imitators  fasten  greedily  on  this  defect, 
and  tell  things  in  two  hundred  words  which  require  scarcely 
tweQty. 

With  several  of  the  above-mentioned  faults  Mr  Banim  is 
plunly  chargeable;  and  they  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
novels  which  form,  in  part,  the  subject  of  the  present  review* 
There  are  few  of  the  dramatis  personm,  in  the  outlines  of  which 
imitation  is  not  more  or  less  discernible.  His  Pedlar  and  Knit- 
ter, in  the  ^  Croppy' — ^his  Baron  of  Crana,  John  Sharpe,  Father 
James,  and  Louise,  will  readily  remind  the  generality  of  readers 
of  the  half-crazed,  half-gifted,  half-vicious,  half-virtuous  sub- 
agents  in  the  Waverley  Tales ;  and  of  such  characters  as  the 
Pirate,  the  blunt  Scotch  servipg-man,  Dominie  Sampson,  and 
Fenella.  But  we  object  not  so  much  to  imitations  like  these, 
as  to  those  ludicrous  travesties  of  style,  which  have  just  suffi- 
cient resemblance  even  to  react  unfavourably  upon  the  very 
delightful  works  of  our  great  Novelist,  and  make  us  for  a  while 
half  out  of  charity  with  them.  We  have  mentioned  with  censure, 
a  prolix  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  description  of  habiliments* 
What  fancy-dressmaker  would  require  fuller  information  than 
is  conveyed  in  the  following  passage  ? 

<  His  own  brown  hair,  ample  as  the  absurd  periwig  of  the  day, 
and  disposed  like  one,  fell  adown  his  back ;  and  his  dress  was  in  the 
extreme  of  even  French  ^nery.  Point-lace  fripged  his  loosely-tied 
neckcloth ;  he  wore  a  highly-polished  breast-piece,  with  pauJdrons,  ovef 
a  white  satin  waistcoat,  of  which  the  lower  edges,  and  thpse  of  its  great 
pocket-flap^,  were  edged  with  silver ;  across  the  breast-piece  came  |i 
red  ribbon ;  his  coat,  left  open,  and  almost  falling  off,  so  liberal  were 
its  dimensions,  and  so  wide  its  sleeves,  was  of  light-blue  velvet,  and 
also  embroidered;  very  little  of  his  tight-fitting  small-clothes  could  be 
seen,  his  waistcoat  hung  so  low,  and  his  boots,  after  passing  the  knees, 
came  up  so  high,  gaping  widely  i*ound  the  thigh,  although  they  dung 
dosely  and  foppishly  to  the  leg ;  and  even  his  gloves  were  fine  thingi, 
set  off  with  fanciful  needle-work,  and  deep  fringe/ 

But  Mr  Banim  extends  his  love  of  accuracy  and  minuteness 
to  subjects  on  which  we  believe  few,  if  any,  desire  to  be  inform-^ 
ed.  We  could  have  spared,  in  <  the  Croppy/  a  long  descrip^ 
tion  of  that  rare  and  curious  operation  called  *  knitting,'  which^ 
even  if  sufiSlciently  unusual  in  Ireland  to  demand  a  description^ 
(of  which  we  are  not  aware,)  is,  we  assure  him,  very  fre- 
quently and  diligently  practised  by  the  females  of  the  sister 
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kingdom.  Who  wants  to  be  told  that  a  man  who  lights  his 
pipe,  '  continues  slowly  and  methodically  taking  out  of  his 

*  pouch,  while  the  reins  rested  on  the  neck  of  his  tired  and 
'  patient    steed,   a  little   leathern  packet,  containing,   under 

*  many  careful  foldings,  a  piece  of  tobacco,  a  flint,  steel,  and 

*  touch-paper  ?'  Who  would  not  gladly  dispense  with  such  wordy 
sketches  as  the  following,  introduced  on  occasion  of  a  man  looking 
at  his  watch  ?  ^  <<  Come  out,  Tell- truth,"  said  he,  as,  slowly  and 
^  cautiously,  he  drew  from  his  poke  the  article  he  so  encomias- 
^  tically  addiressed.  At  first  appeared,  suspended  to  a  steel  chain 
^  of  massive  proportions,  something  in  a  brown  leathern  case, 
<  which  case,  smiling  all  the  time,  he  slid  o£f ;  then  the  eye  rested 
^  on  another  leathern  case,  of  difierent  texture  from  the  first; 
^  and  finally  he  exposed  to  view  a  watch,  of  the  diameter  of,  and 

*  almost  as  round  as,  a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  of  which  the 
^  back  was  incrusted  with  some  green  composition ;  and  that 

*  back,  as  well  as  the  glass  of  the  huge  time-piece,  underwent 

*  furbishing  from  the  loose  cuff  of  his  jacket/ 

Whoever  compares  the  two  first  series  of  the  ^  O'Hara  Tales,' 
and  especially  the  very  striking  one  called  ^  The  Nowlans,' 
with  the  works  now  before  us,  will  see  the  injurious  effects  of 
imitation, — will  see  how  much  even  a  writer  of  ability  may  lose 
by  ceasing  to  draw  from  his  own  resources,  and  attempting  to 
adopt  the  style  of  another,  even  though  that  other  may  be  the 
most  gifted  and  popular  writer  of  his  day.  *  The  Nowlans' 
was  Mr  Banim's  own,  and  bore  the  decided  impress  of  his 
peculiar  manner.  There  were  faults  in  it;  but  even  the  faults 
had  an  originality  which  half  redeemed  them,  and  made  them 
almost  as  acceptable  as  second-hand  beauties.  We  have  already 
praised  the  strongly- coloured  episode  of  Aby  Nowlan's  life  and 
death — like  what  Defoe  might  have  written,  and  perhaps  even 
better  than  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  there  are  others  in  the 
tale  no  less  entitled  to  praise.  What  a  deep  and  growing  interest 
is  given  to  the  character  of  the  young  priest,  struggling  in  vain 
against  those  natural  passions,  to  which  the  forced  celibacy  of 
his  order  opposes  such  a  demoralizing  bar!  How  fearfully 
dark,  yet  true,  the  colouring  of  the  increasing  misery  which 
gradually  envelopes  him  and  his  partner — the  lodging-house  in 
Dublin,  with  all  the  wretched  reality  of  approaching  destitu- 
tion— the  flight,  the  death,  the  burial !  What  terrible  graces  are 
displayed  in  the  appointment  at  the  Foil-dhuv — the  midnight 
murder  in  the  cabin — Frank's  threat  to  his  uncle,  escape,  and 
self-destruction  at  the  police-office  !  The  choice  of  these  scenes 
is  perhaps  not  always  commendable;  but,  being  chosen,  we  must 
admire  the  remarkable  vigour  with  which  they  are  described. 
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Now  of  this  ability,  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  in  the  last  two 
works  of  Mr  Banim.  *  The  Croppy,  a  Tale  of  1798,'  is  meant 
to  be  an  historical  novel — historical,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces 
some  real  events,  but  not  as  bringing  real  personages  on  the 
scene.  Than  the  period  chosen  for  this  tale,  perhaps  none  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  more  interesting;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
wished,  that  the  story  had  been  rendered  more  strictly  histo- 
rical,— that  the  author  had  introduced  just  enough  of  fictitious 
private  details,  to  cause  us  to  take  an  interest  in  his  imaginary 
actors  in  the  real  public  drama,  and  then  allowed  us  to  follow 
with  them,  easily  and  naturally,  the  march  of  events.  But  this 
is  not  done ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  allowed  to  see  very  little 
of  the  outbreaking  and  progress  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  Atten- 
tion is  diverted  from  it  by  a  very  improbable  and  unneces- 
sarily complicated  plot,  so  little  reconcilable  with  our  notions 
of  truth  and  nature,  that  it  communicates  an  air  of  improbabi- 
lity even  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  so.  The 
character  of  Belinda  St  John  is  little  better  than  the  common 
staple  of  a  tenth-rate  romance  heroine ;  nor  is  Sir  William  Jud- 
kin  much  superior  to  the  usual  run  of  fascinating  villains,  who 
draw  forth  the  sighs  of  those  sempstresses  that  peruse  the 
volumes  of  the  Minerva  Press.  To  these  defects  must  be  added 
that  of  prolixity.  A  whole  chapter  of  fifteen  pages  is  appropria- 
ted to  the  description  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry  of  the  county 
of  Wexford ;  and  we  should  not  do  justice  to  the  completeness 
of  the  description,  if  we  were  not  to  say  that,  to  the  betst  of  our 
belief,  no  part  of  their  accoutrements  is  forgotten.  Mr  Puff's 
description  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  side-saddle,  (a  description  un- 
happily lost  to  the  world,)  could  alone  have  furnished  a  worthy 
parallel.  The  personages  in  this  tale,  especially  those  who  are 
in  humble  life,  talk  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  often  inappro- 
priately ;  and  whenever  we  approach  an  interesting  event,  we 
are  kept  provokingly  long  in  tantalizing  suspense.  Though  ^  the 
'  Croppy'  is,  on  these  accounts,  inferior  to  some  of  Mr  Banim's 
earlier  performances,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  does  not 
contain  passages  which  display  the  characteristic  vigour  of  his 
style.  Among  these  is  the  following  description  of  the  burning 
of  a  Croppy's  house,  with  the  horrible  accompaniments  of  flog- 
ging and  half-hanging,  which  were  then,  we  fear,  not  unsparingly 
used  by  the  inferior  satellites  of  power  to  recall  a  misguidea 
people  to  reason :— - 

*  The  smith  kept  a  brooding  and  gloomy  silence ;  his  almost  savage 
yet  steadfast  glare  fastened  npon  the  element  that,  not  more  raging 
than  his  own  bosom,  devoured  his  dwelling.  Fire  had  been  set  to 
the  house  in  many  places,  within  and  without ;  and  thovgh  at  first  it 
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CE»pt  slowly  aloBg  the  snrfiice  of  the  thatch,  or  only  «eiit  out  buesting 
vrenths  of  rapour  from  the  interior,  or  through  the  doorway,  few 
minutes  elapsed  until  the  whole  of  the  combustible  roof  was  one  mass 
of  flame^  shooting  up  into  the  serene  air,  in  a  spire  of  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, mixed  with  vind  sparks,  and  relieved  against  a  background  of 
dark-grey  smoke. 

<  Sky  and  earth  appeared  reddened  into  common  ignition  with  the 
blaze.  The  houses  around  gleamed  hotly ;  the  rery  stones  and  rocks 
on  the  hill-side  seemed  portions  of  fire;  and  8hawn-a-6ow's  bare 
liead  and  herculean  shonlders  were  covered  with  spreading  showers 
of  the  ashes  of  his  own  roof. 

<  His  distended  eye  fixed  too  upon  the  figures  of  the  actors  in  this 
«ceap,  now  rendered  fiercely  distinct,  and  their  scabbard)},  their  but- 
tons, and  their  polished  black  helmets,  bickering  redly  in  the  glow, 
as^  at  a  command  from  their  captain,  they  sent  up  thp  hill-side  three 
shouts  over  the  demolition  of  the  Croppy's  dwelling.  But  still,  though 
his  breast  heaved,  and  though  wreaths  of  foam  edged  his  lips,  Shawn 
was  silent.  And  li|;tle  Peter  now  feared  to  address  a  word  to  him. 
And  other  sij^hts  and  occurrences  claimed  whatever  attention  he  was 
able  to  aiForq.  Rising  to  a  pitch  of  shrillness  that  over-mastered  the 
cheers  of  the  yeomen,  the  cries  of  a  man  in  bodily  agony  struck  on 
the  ears  of  the  listeners  on  the  hill,  and  looking  hard  towards  a  spot 
brilliantly  illuminated,  they  saw  Saimders  Smyly  vigorously  engaged 
in  one  of  his  tasks  as  disciplinarian  to  the  Ballybreehoone  cava^. 
With  much  ostentation,  his  instrument  of  torture  was  flourished  round 
his  head,  and  though  at  every  lash  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferer  came 
loud,  the  lashes  themselves  were  scarce  less  distinct. 

<  A  second  group  challenged  the  eye.  Shawn-a-Gow^s  house  stood 
alone  in  the  village.  A  short  distance  before  its  door  was  a  lime-tree, 
with  benches  contrived  all  round  the  trunk,  upon  which,  in  summer 
weather,  the  gossipers  of  the  village  used  to  seat  tiiemselves.  This 
tree,  standing  between  our  spectators  and  the  blaze,  cut  darkly  against 
the  glowing  objects  beyond  it ;  and  three  or  four  yeomen,  their  backs 
tamed  to  the  hill,  their  faces  to  the  burning  house,  and,  consequently, 
their  figures  also  appearing  blacky  seemed  busily  occupied  in  some 
feat  that  required  the  exertion  of  pulling,  with  their  hands  lifted 
.abpve  their  heads.  Shawn  flashed  an  enquiring  glance  upon  them, 
and  anon  a  human  form,  still,  like  their  figures,  vague  and  undefined 
in  blackness,  gradually  became  elevated  from  the  ground  beneath  the 
tree,  until  its  head  almost  touched  a  projecting  branch,  and  then  it 
remained  stationary,  suspended  from  that  branch. 

<  Shawn's  rage  increased  to  madness  at  this  sight,  though  he  did 
not  admit  it  to  be  immediately  connected  with  his  more  individual 
causes  for  wrath.  And  now  came  an  event  that  made  a  climax,  for 
the  present,  to  his  emotions,  and  at  length  caused  some  expression^ 
of  his  pentrup  feelings.  A  loud,  crackling  crash  echoed  froip  his 
house;  a  volume  of  flame,  taller  and  more  dense  than  any  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  darted  up  to  the  heavens  ;  then  almost  former  dark- 
less fell  on  the  hill-side ;  a  gloomy,  red  glow  alone  remained  on  the 
objects  below;  and  nothing  but  tluck  smoke,  dotted  with  sparks^  con- 
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tiaiisd  to  issue  from  his  dweUing.  After  erery  thing  tbut  wvM  in- 
teriorly supply  food  to  the  flame  had  been  devoured,  it  was  the  roof 
of  his  old  house  that  now  fell  in, 

<  <<  By  the  ashes  o'  my  c^hin,  burnt  down  before  me  this  night — an' 
I  itannin'  a  houseless  beggiM^  on  the  hill- side,  lookin'  at  id — while  I 
can  get  an  Orangeman's  house  to  take  the  blaze,  an*  a  wisp  to  kindle 
the  blaze  up,  I'll  bum  ten  houses  for  that  one  I" 

*  And,  so  asseverating,  he  recrossed  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and, 
followed  by  Peter  Rponey,  descended  into  the  little  valley  of  refuge*' 

Many  of  the  faults  which  appear  in  <  the  Croppy^'  are  also 
perceptible  in  Mr  Banim's  last  work,  ^  the  Denounced.'  It 
consists  of  two  tales,  ^  The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,'  and  *  The 
<  Conformists;'  of  which  the  latter  is  the  best.  The  former  is 
not  uninteresting,  and  contains  pretty  good  materials  for  a 
melo-drama;  but  we  cannot  venture  to  extend  our  praise  much 
farther.  The  latter  is  at  once  more  forcible  and  more  simple-^ 
relying  for  its  effect  rather  on  the  developement  of  character 
than  on  intricacies  of  plot,  unexpected  turns,  and  mysterious 
complications  of  events.  It  illustrates,  very  interestingly,  the 
effects  of  one  of  those  many  forms  which  Anti- Catholic  tyranny 
assumed,  during  that  golden  age  of  intolerance  whiph  succeed9a 
the  revolution  of  1688  ;— of  that  cunningly  oppressive  statute, 
which,  in  the  hope  to  keep  clipped  the  ever-growing  wings  of 
Roman  CathoHe  power,  deprived  the  obnoxious  sect  of  a  free 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  education ;  and  made  it  penal 
tor  any  Papist  to  exercise  the  calling  of  schoolmaster,  or  even  to 
give  instructions  as  tutor  in  a  private  house.  The  obstacles  thus 
imposed,  naturally  induced  many  Roman  Catholics  rather  to  let 
their  children  remain  uneducated,  than  expose  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  teachers :  and  indeed  such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  that  hardly  any  Protestant  teacher  could  be  found 
willing  to  take  up  his  abode  under  the  roof  of  a  Catholio  gentle- 
man, (gs  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  Catholic  children.  The 
evils  resulting  from  such  a  state  of  things,  are  well  shown  in  the 
tale  of  <  The  Conformists;'  where  MriyArcy,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  having  sent  abroad,  for  education,  his  eldest  son, 
nnds  it  difficult  to  educate  the  second,  whom  he  is  obliged  to 
retain  at  honjie.  Daniel  D'Arcy  is  thus  neglected ;  and  at  length, 
when  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  is  awakeued  to  a  painful  sense 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  has  laboured.  The  grow«- 
ifig  feeling  of  inferiority  and  of  wrongs,  the  desire  of  improve- 
B^ent,  and  the  inability  to  gain  it,  acting  upon  9*  proud  and  seosir 
tive  temperament,  are  extremely  well  described.  Daniel  D' Arey 
reminds  us  a  little  of  the  author's  John  Nowlan ;  and  the  deve* 
lopement  of  his  wayward,  moody,  impassioned  character,  is 
managed  witk  almost  equal  skill,  and  proves  Mr  Banim  to  be  no 
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mean  proficient  in  displaying  the  morbid  anatomy  of  our  moral 
nature.  There  are  many  striking  scenes  in  this  tale,  the  whole 
of  which  is  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention.  We  would 
particularly  point  out  the  domiciliary  visit  to  the  concealed  priest, 
and  the  midnight  search  of  the  D'Arcys  after  their  son,  who, 
they  believed,  had  left  them  with  the  intention  of  committing 
suicide.  The  following  is  a  plain  and  sensible  exposition  of  the 
mischievous  ingenuity  with  which  the  lawgivers  of  other  times 
laboured  to  entail  poverty  and  depression  on  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland : — 

<  The  D'Arcys  and  their  visitors  were  sitting  after  dinner,  when  a 
group  of  tenants,  of  a  respectable  class,  came  before  the  parlour-win- 
dows, and  desired  to  speak  with  '<  the  masther."  Hugh  readily  granted 
the  interview ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  vehement  conversation,  Daniel 
collected  the  following  details. 

*  At  the  time  that  Hugh  D*  Arcy  purchased  his  estate,  it  was,  as  has 
been  noticed,  well  farmed,  and  equally  profitable  to  him  and  his  tenants. 
Hitherto,  under  the  former  proprietor,  the  men,  or  their  fathers,  had 
held  long  leases,  protected  by  which,  they  had,  for  their  own  sakes, 
cultivated  their  grounds  to  the  utmost.  When  Hugh  D'Arcy  became 
their  landlord,  those  leases  had  nearly  run  out ;  but  he  engaged  to 
grant  renewals  for  ninety-nine  years  at  the  proper  time ;  and,  thus 
encouraged  to  continued  industry,  his  farmers  still  felt  an  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  his  estate.  But,  before  Hugh  could  fulfil  his 
promise,  a  statute  of  Anne  interdicted  him  from  doing  so,  declaring  all 
Roman  Catholics  incapable  of  holding  any  lease  for  any  term  exceeding 
thirty-one  years.  This  was  awkward  enough.  But,  as  if  to  prohibit 
an  adventurer  from  taking  advantage  of  his  own  exertions,  even 
during  so  limited  a  space  of  time,  a  clause  followed,  by  which,  if  a 
farm  produced  a  profit  greater  than  one-third  of  its  rent,  the  lessee's 
right  in  it  was  immediately  to  cease,  and  to  pass  over  to  the  first  indi- 
vidual of  the  established  creed  who  should  discover  the  rate  of  profit. 

*  These  reg^ations  produced  on  Hugh  D'Arcy's  estate  the  same 
results  which  flowed  from  them  all  over  the  country.  They  put  a  stop 
to  the  cultivation,  eagerly  begun  towards  the  end  of  Wilham's  reign, 
and  which  promised  fair  to  amend  the  national  ravages  of  a  civil  war 
just  subsided.  Catholic  farmers,  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  long 
and  advantageous  holdings,  and  even  from  the  profits  which  they 
might  hope  to  amass  under  short  tenures,  ceased  to  be  agriculturists, 
and  commenced  graziers.  Lands  were  no  longer  drained  and  enclosed ; 
good  houses  were  no  longer  built  on  them,  or  those  previously  stand- 
mg  repaired ;  pasturage  wasted  the  fields,  which  were  virtually  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated ;  and  the  real  yeomen  of  Ireland  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  social  importance,  and  along  with  becoming  poor,  grew  indo- 
lent and  apathetic  in  pursuits  which  required  little  industry  and  less 
labour. 

<  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  Hugh  D'Arcy  found,  that,  so  soon  as 
their  old  leases  dropped,  many  of  his  best  tenants  altogether  declined 
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taking  renewals  at  the  term  prescribed  by  law,  but,  preferring  emi- 
gration to  poverty  at  home,  abandoned  their  native  country,  and 
sought  elsewhere  a  freer  soil  to  reward  their  labours.  Those  who 
came  in  their  stead,  under  leases  of  thirty  years,  or  old  lessees  who 
remained,  pursuant  to  the  same  covenant,  were  unable  from  the  outset 
to  pay  him  the  usual  rents,  and  he,  along  with  them,  became  a  poorer 
man.  From  year  to  year  they  still  fell  o£P,  or  else  threw  up  their 
tenures  in  despair,  and  absconded,  leaving  some  of  his  once  most 
productive  farms  unoccupied,  as  well  as  exhausted,  and  run  wild.  And, 
day  after  day,  things  had  been  growing  worse  with  the  tenants  who 
still  struggled  for  an  existence  upon  his  estate,  until  the  evening  in 
question,  when  the  group,  who  appeared  at  the  parlour-windows,  pro- 
ved to  be  composed  of  the  men  in  whom  almost  his  last  hopes  rested, 
but  who  now  came  to  obtain  a  yet  more  considerable  reduction  of  rent, 
under  the  threat  of  following  the  example  of  former  friends,  and 
emigrating  in  a  body,  if  their  proposition  should  be  refused.' 

^  Yesterday  in  Ireland '  consists  of  two  tales,  which  describe 
the  events  of  two  yesterdays^  separated  by  the  intervention  of 
not  much  less  than  a  century;  the  former  being  laid  in  the 
reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  the  latter  in  1798.  The  first  tale,  called 
^  Corramahon,'  is  a  weak  offset  from  the  Waverley  stock,  trans- 
planted, without  much  success,  into  Ireland.  The  author  has 
chosen  a  good  period,  and  collected  interesting  materials,  but 
he  has  not  used  them  with  much  skill.  His  tale  contains  all 
the  ingredients  necessary  for  producing  the  strongest  effect — 
religious  and  political  feuds — persecutions-— outlaws — refugees 
—-battles — duels — abductions — murders — seductions — and  a 
broken  heart ;  gay,  bold-faced  villains  in  regimentals — myste- 
rious ladies,  in  the  guise  of  nuns — and  half-savage,  half- civi- 
lized Irish  chieftains.  We  have  also  some  stirring  circum- 
stances growing  out  of  the  disgraceful  persecuting  statutes  of 
that  period,  by  which  a  Papist  might  not  ride  a  horse  worth 
more  than  L.5 ;  by  which  a  son,  converted  to  Protestantism, 
might  claim  a  third  of  the  estate  during  his  Catholic  father's 
lifetime,  and  the  whole  at  his  death ;  and  by  which  a  relapse 
to  Popery  entailed  outlawry,  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
was  felony.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  ought  to  render  the  tale 
interesting,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  flat  and  heavy.  The 
author  has  a  correct,  agreeable  style.  He  alse  describes  clearly, 
but  he  does  not  breathe  life  into  his  story.  Nothing  is  told  as  if 
by  an  eye-witness,  or  by  one  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
persons  introduced.  The  language  which  his  characters  are 
made  to  speak  is  perpetually  fluctuating  between  the  familiar  and 
the  romantic,  without  exactly  belonging  to  either ;  and  appears 
to  be  taken  less  from  life  than  from  hooks,  and  those  books  the 
Waverley  Novels.     Squires  and  sub-sheriffs  talk  occasiojially  in 
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the  style  of  Ivanlioe.  An  Irish  attorney  steps  up  to  a  Cadudio 
gentleman,  and  calls  him  <  Sir  Papist  i*  Mister  Fapist,  the  man 
shonld  have  said,  bat  that  would  not  have  been  in  the  heroic 
style.  An  Irish  squire  of  Swift's  time  talks  thus  to  an  English 
M^or  of  Dragoons.    *  'Us  the  mode  of  the  day,  caught  up  from 

*  our  dear  rulers  the  English,  to  be  fickle  to  women,  and  the  very 

*  barbarians  of  the  wilds  have  learned  it*   Ye  import  vanity  and 

*  vice  to  occupy  and  corrupt  us,  Sir  Stranger;  whilst  ye  bring 

*  tyranny  and  chains  to  load  us  with.'  This  squire  does  not  al- 
ways, however,  speak  in  '  Ercles'  vein.'  He  sometimes  descends 
to  such  language  as,  *  Swallow  it,  you  dog;  do  you  make  wry 
'  faces  at  usquebaugh,  as  if  it  were  medicine  ?' — which,  in  ejMte 
of  its  inferior  elegance,  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  much  more  in 
character.  As  a  good  specimen  of  the  more  serious  parts  of  the 
tale,  we  Trill  give  the  foUomng  picture  of  a  Rapparee's  ven- 
geance on  a  sub-sheriff: — 

*  At  a  sign  from  Ulick,  M'Crosky  was  made  to  descend,  was  onbound> 
and  surrounded  by  the  gang.  They  proceeded  to  strip  from  him  the 
habiliments  that  he  had  borrowed  from  his  comrade,  Clement,  on  the 
preceding  night  The  execution  of  this  order  wonnd  up  the  terrors 
of  the  poor  attorney  to  the  hiffhest  pitch. 

*  "  You  will  not  kill  me,  O'More,  yon  will  not  kill  me !  I  have  yonr 
promise.'' 

*  **  And  I  will  keep  it.  Do  yon  take  me  for  the  executioner  of  my 
region  ?  or  think  you,  I  would  sully  my  d^ene  with  your  black  heart's* 
blood  ?" 

* "  No :  you  will  be  merciful  ?" 

<  <<  Will  he,  think  you,  be  merciful  ?  Plead  to  him." 

*  "  Who,  where?"  cried  the  terrified  Sub-sheriff,  peering  forth 
whither  the  finger  of  the  Rapparee  pointed,  but  without  being  able 
to  perceive  aught. 

*  **  You  were  wont  to  be  sharp-sighted.  Mark  you  not  a  bird  that 
wheels  yonder  round  and  round  ?  That  scream  came  from  it  Sweet, 
was  it  not?  And  now  it  has  alit." 

^  *^  It  seemed  an  animtd  of  the  vulture  tribe,  of  voice  and  features  as 
sinister  as  would  become  an  executioner,  for  so  Ulick  termed  it. 

^  '^  He  and  his  race,"  continued  the  Rapparee,  <<  are  and  have  been 
from  old  time  the  hereditary  avengers  of  our  tribe.  These  false  years 
of  peace  have  been  hungry  ones  to  them  as  to  us ;  yet  they  are  faithful, 
and  forsake  not  their  old  haunts.  But  now  the  Orangemen  are  about 
to  invade  O'More's  country — they  shall  have  carrion." 

*  This  mystification  was  needless  in  Ulick,  for  his  victim  was  almost 
insensible  from  terror.  The  Rapparee  saw  that  he  could  no  longer 
draw  out  or  refine  by  words  the  punishment  he  meditated.  He  there- 
fore bid  his  followers  dispatch;  and  their  doing  of  his  behest  was 
speedy.  They  stripped  the  ill-starred  M'Crosky,  then  placed  upright 
the  body  of  his  goardlaB  patron,  young  Barton,  and  bound  with  cord 
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and  wythe  together  the  liying  a&d  the  dead,  the  formw  rendiiif  the 
air  with  prayers  and  clamour.  The  Rapparees  were  inexorable;  the 
bodies  were  flang  down  in  that  lofty  recess,  exposed  to  the  birds  of 
prey  that  haunted  it,  and  about  to  bleach  ere  long  with  their  bones 
the  spot  that  their  bodies  now  covered.' 

The  other  tale,  called,  « The  Northern  of  1798,'  is  very 
superior  to  '  Corramahon.'  The  author  seems  more  in  his 
element,  and  quits  imitation ;  and  we  recognise  with  pleasure 
the  agreeable  pen  which  gave  us  such  vivid  descriptions  of  Italy 
and  its  visitants.  The  feelings,  motives,  and  proceedings  of  the 
different  factions  that  appeared  together  upon  the  turbulent 
stage  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  are  clearly  and  powerfully  pour* 
trayed;  and  it  is  in  pictures  of  this  kind  that  the  author  priaei« 
pally  excels.  His  talents  seem  better  adapted  for  political  history, 
than  for  historical  novel-writing.  We  have  some  characters 
excellently  described,  but  they  are  described  in  the  tone  of  an 
historian,  and  better  in  their  public  than  in  their  private  cape-* 
city.  As  a  specimen,  we  will  give  the  following  portrait  of 
Mr  Ryves : — 

.  <  He  was  a  young  man,  somewhat  Winter's  senior,  of  the  most 
prepossessing  manners  and  appearance;  mild,  and  yet  manly;  fair, 
and  with  a  countenance  naturally  the  most  open.  His  very  early  en. 
gagement  in  political  life  had  given  him  a  staid,  reserved  manner, 
which  in  one  of  his  rank  seemed  proper  dignity,  not  haughtiness ;  it 
was  polished  too  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  bespoke  that  rare  union 
of  being  at  once  guarded,  yet  at  ease.  The  voUo  wioUoy  pensieti 
stretti,  was  never  better  followed,  or  exemplified.  If  a  keen  and 
malicious  observer  could  descry  any  crevice  in  this  armour  of  polish 
and  proof,  any  one  trait  that  bespoKO  dissimulation,  and  betrayed  the 
cloven  foot  of  the  politician,  it  was  a  factitious  heat  that  would  at 
times  burst  forth — a  warming  of  the  temper,  and  a  rising  of  the  voice 
at  any  strong  subject,  that  seemed  not  natural  but  assumed ;  it  was 
the  vain  attempt  of  a  cold  disposition  to  affect  the  warmth  it  did  not 
feel; — and  it  is  the  manner  of  all  cold  people,  who  have  been  so 
situated  as  to  be  obliged  to  address  popular  assemblies* 

<  This  tendency, — this  contrast  betwixt  his  temperament  and  that 
which  was  required  of  it,  was  increased  by  the  times,  and  by  his 
education.  The  latter  had  taken  place  partly  in  England,  at  a  period 
when  the  unfortunate  leaders  of  toryism  disgraced  its  principles,  and 
the  liberal  principles  were  spreading  wide  and  irresistibly  their  influx 
ence  over  the  land,  until  the  French  Revolution  occurred  to  throw 
whiggism  and  liberality  into  the  background  for  full  a  century.  Ireland, 
too,  whither  Mr  Ryves  returned,  was  then  in  the  glow  of  volunteering 
glory  and  independence :  the  popular  was  the  promising  side.  Lord 
Castleryves  had  never  been  a  decided  character,  and  his  nephew  and 
heir  was  free  to  choose  his  side, — ^more  free,  indeed,  as  the  family 
possessed  neither  borough  nor  influence.   Mr  Ryves  chose,  therefore^ 
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the  popular  side.  He  profeued  himself  a  whig,  and  was  in  conse- 
qnoice  elected  an  independent  member  for  a  northern  county.  He 
was  a  leading  member,  or  had  been,  of  the  famed  Northern  Whig 
Club,  whose  address  to  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  the  year  ninety- 
six,  pointed  out  the  very  path  since  followed  by  these  gentlemen  in 
Clare.' 

Orde,  an  amiable  but  weak-minded  man,  drawn  into  rebellion 
against  his  judgment,  and  forced  by  circumstances  into  situa- 
tions for  which  he  is  unfit;  and  Winter,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
hot-headed,  enthusiastic  revolutionist  of  the  French  school,  are 
very  well  drawn*  The  latter  holds  the  following  conversation 
witn  Ryves,  as  they  ride  home  from  Gorbalstown,  which  has 
been  sacked  and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  butchered,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  Orange  Magistrate. 

<  <<  What  a  harrowing  scene  I"  exclaimed  Winter,  after  having  ridden 
long  in  silence.  <<  I  would  our  legislators  and  governors  saw  it,  if 
indeed  such  men  have  bowels." 

<  "  Yet  you  did  not  seem  much  affected  by  pity,'*  replied  Ryves. 

<  <<  My  pity  was  swallowed  up  in  indignation." 

<  <<  Yet  if  1  may  judge  from  the  little  you  allowed  me  to  overhear, 
ou  recommendea  these  Grorbals  to  suspend  theirs,  and  bide  their  time, 
f  this  was  indignation,  'twas  preconceived ;  if  'twas  passion,  there 

was  much  method  in  it,  Winter."  Winter  did  not  reply.  "  You 
bade  them  check  and  yet  cherish  their  resentments — did  you  not  ? 
await  circumstances,  oi^fanize,  arm,  make  themselves  formidable,  ally 
with  one  half  of  their  murderers,  in  order  to  fall  with  force  upon  some 
few  of  the  other  half,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  land.  This  is  rebellion, 
Winter,  treason." 

<  Winter  replied  by  a  well-known  epigram. 

*  *^  It  is  at  least  to  make  general  throughout  the  kingdom  the  bloody 
scene  we  have  just  witnessed,  and  for  what  end  ?" 

i  a  i^y  goo j  Ryves,  you  exaggerate,  or  your  fears  do  so.  It  was 
an  old  and  received  principle  amongst  the  friends  of  liberty,  and 
amongst  them,  Ryves,  we  once  stood  side  by  side,  that  nothing  short 
of  menace  and  stem  necessity  could  force  our  time-serving,  base,  and 
selfish  governors  to  concede  a  right,  or  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice 
even.  I  would  organize  this  feeling,  and  put  a  wide  face  of  menace 
on  the  land." 

<  «  Yonmay  put  a  face  of  menace  upon  a  bulwark  or  a  fortress  wall, 
but  on  man's  how  will  you  keep  it  an  instant,  if  it  prove  unsuccessful, 
from  degenerating  into  violence  ?" 

*  <<  And  if  it  should,  on  whom  will  rest  the  fault,  on  whom  the 
crime  ? 

*  <<  Winter,"  said  Ryves,  solemnly,  "  let  me  conjure  you, — but  first 
of  all,  that  you  may  avoid  ill-bestowed  frankness,  I  will  avow,  that 
yon  are  no  longer  to  count  me  amongst  the  friends  or  advocates  of 
popular  rights.  Your  extravagance  has  frightened  me, — I  am  no 
longer  even  Whig-«-for  I  feel  the  necessity  of  every  man's  applying 
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his  weight  to  the  right  end  of  the  beam,  instead  of  placing  himself 
idly  in  the  middle,  when  all  balance  is  threatened  with  overturn." 

<  ^'  And  so  much  for  the  day-dream  of  liberty  T'  ejaculated  Winter ; 
<<  so  much  for  the  Goddess  we  hare  worshipped,  and  before  whose 
altars  we  oft  have  enthusiastically  vowed  to  offer  every  sacrifice  !'* 

<  <<  It  is  to  her, -Winter,  that  I  am  about  now  to  sacrifice  popularity, 
friendship,  old  principles  and  views — all :  for  I  see  the  existence  of 
freedom  is  threatened." 

<  <<  And  do  yon%iake  a  sacrifice  of  principle, — ^you?" 

<  <<  Hear  me,  my  friend.  At  the  present  day  every  man  is  a  Whig 
in  theory,  nor  will  I  argue  against  the  noble  tenets  of  that  sect." 

'  "  You  will  only  act  against  them,  Ryves.  But  why  make  ex- 
cuses, why  plead  with  our  friend,  the  mad  Burkite,  who  m  his  meta- 
physical blundering,  will  tell  yon  that  Whiggism  is  absolute  truth  and 
wisdom,  Toryism  contingent  ditto  ?  Your  philosophy  is  his,  and  I  can 
respect  it ;  the  more  so,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  principles  of  both  parties 
are  mere  selfishness,  and  that  the  more  both  disgrace  themselves  the 
better,  in  order  to  their  giving  place  the  sooner  to  honester  men." 

*  "  Which  be  your  committee,  yom*  united  democrats,  your  Direc- 
tory In  short,  who  look  to  France  for  aid.  And  ai'e  you  mad  enough 
to  trust  them  ?  Or  can  you  hope,  that  a  power  which  navigates  the 
ocean  by  stealth,  can  ever  succeed  in  loppmg  off  this  right  arm  from 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  ?" 

<  ^*  Yet  had  Hoche  landed  his  ten  thousand  the  other  day." 

<  "  Wild  dreams.  Winter !  No  success  here  will  ever  avail  against 
England,  unless  you  can  annihilate  her,  sink  her  in  the  ocean.  Even 
if  you  conquer  her,  she  will  become  the  seat  of  government ;  if  others 
conquer  her,  you  but  change  masters.  And  if  ^he  be  not  conquered, 
you  must  look  forward  to  an  eternity  of  war.  If  you  understand  the 
simplest  rule  of  political  geography,  you  must  be  convinced  that 
Ireland  is  inseparable  from  England." 

*  «  Look  at  Portugal,"  said  Winter,  «  with  Spain  on  its  frontier, 
capable  of  swallowing  it  up,  and  yet '* 

*  «  Well,"  said  Ryves,  "  let  us  go  no  deeper  into  politics.  I  quit 
my  party,  but  I  have  reserved  a  place  for  you  in  it,  since  you  must 
prefer  it  to  the  other.  It  will  lead  to  eminence,  to  fame ;  make  you 
independent  of  hopes  merely  adventurous  and  criminal,  and  save  you, 
my  friend,  from  a  fate  that  impends  at  this  moment  o*er  you,  though 
you  will  not  see  it." 

<  <<  I  thank  you,  Ryves,  but  am  above  temptation.  My  patriotism 
is  not  built  on  selfishness,  however  the  latter  will  intrude  at  times, 
and  in  dreams.  I  am  too  far  gone,  however,  to  recede  :  not  that  I  am 
implicated,  as  you  think,  or  that  our  views  are  treasonable,  however 
we  may  speculate  in  the  regions  of  possibility.  Time  and  events  must 
be  the  agents  of  revolution,  not  such  poor  individuals  as  Theobald 
Winter " 

<  Ryves  interrupted  this  by  a  gesture  indicating  disbelief. 

«  «  Shoidd  it  prove  so.  Winter,  you  must  expect  to  find  in  me  a  vigi- 
lant enemy." 

VOL.  LII.  NO.  CIV,  2  E 
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< «« Is  it  eren  so  ?** 

<  <*  One  of  the  many  blessings  of  a  civil  war — the  severing  of  friend- 
ship, the  arming  of  brothers  one  against  the  other/' ' 

The  author,  though  he  leans  towards  Toryism,  is  tolerably 
impartial  in  his  picture  of  the  Rebellion,  and  spares  neither  the 
ferocious  insolence  of  the  Orange  party,  nor  the  savage  bigotry 
of  the  Catholics.  The  difficulties  of  a  rebel  leader,  who  has 
assembled  under  his  banner  an  infuriated  and  undisciplined  mob, 
whom  he  can  neither  guide  nor  control,  are  forcibly  shown  in 
many  parts  of  the  tale ;  and  not  least  in  the  final  battle  at  the 
field  of  Tara. 

*  The  sun  had  risen  a  couple  of  hours  ere  Winter  learned  the  inten- 
tions of  the  loyalists.  He  instantly  communicated  them  to  his  troops, 
who  received  the  tidings  with  shouts  of  savage  joy.  This  betokened 
alacrity.  But  when  he  sought  to  act  the  general,  to  marshal  his  men, 
to  detach  numbers  of  them  to  the  plain  and  to  divers  positions,  each 
and  all  objected.  Tara  was  sacred  ground.  They  could  not  be  de- 
feated on  Tara  HiU.  <<  Death  there  was  martyrdom.  How  could 
they  abandon  so  enviable  a  post  ?"  Not  a  single  man  could  be  got  to 
stir  from  its  circuit.  Winter  raged  and  imprecated  :  it  was  in  vain. 
All  he  could  do,  was  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  die  bravely  in  the 
ranks,  since  command  was  a  thing  impracticable. 

<  Such  was  the  state  of  things :  the  insurgents  thronged  together 
upon  the  hill  of  Tara,  some  within  the  forts  and  on  the  summit,  the 
greater  number  without,  and  occupying  the  declivity  of  the  hill  in  a 
mingled  mass,  armed  indeed,  but  without  discipline  or  order,  when 
the  little  army  of  the  loyalists  made  its  appearance,  marching  on 
towards  Tara.  The  insurgents  evinced  their  eagerness  by  cries,  but 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  leave  their  sacred  hill,  and  they  accord- 
ingly allowed  their  enemies  to  approach  and  manoeuvre  without 
molestation,  and  to  form  in  quiet  every  preparation  for  attack. 

<  Winter  could  have  wept  with  rage  and  disappointment.  This 
was  the  bright  mom  that  he  had  for  years  been  expecting,  that  he  had 
been  years  foreseeing  and  providing  for.  This  was  the  crisis,  the 
hour  in  which  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  his  own  immortal 
fame  were  both  to  be  decided  and  sealed  together.  He  had  longed 
for  it,  anticipated,  fancied  it,  and  in  promise  ne  himself  had  been  the 
efficient  leader,  the  hero,  whose  dispositions  were  to  secure  the  victory, 
and  whose  valour  was  to  crown  it.  Insubordination  he  might  indeed 
have  reckoned  upon,  but  at  such  a  time,  he  imagined,  it  must  have 
given  way  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  one  to  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  all.  He  was  disappointed.  He  could  scarcely  hope 
for  victory,  easy  as  it  seemed  of  attainment,  and  so  overpowering  as 
were  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents.  But  these  flocked  more  like 
sheep,  than  soldiers.  The  possession  of  the  hill  was  unfortunate  to 
them,  since  on  level  ground  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  form 
ranks  and  fronts,  and  to  have  observed  some  discipline.  Bat  from  the 
steep  declivity  on  which  they  stood,  each  could  present  his  musket 
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orer  the  shoulder  of  the  man  before  hitti,  and  even  he  who  could  stretch 
forth  nought  hut  a  pike  from  the  rear  of  this  thick  phalanx,  deemed 
himself  in  a  fit  and  fair  position  for  resisting  or  slaying  his  enemy. 

*  The  battle  of  Tara  is  briefly  told.  It  consisted  of  a  single  onset, 
at  most  of  a  few  charges  made  by  the  yeomanry  horse  and  foot,  under 
Lord  Fingal  and  Captain  Preston,  upon  the  tumultuous  body  that 
occupied  the  hill.  The  rebel  fire  killed  a  few  rebels,  but  scarcely  a 
dingle  man  of  the  loyalists ;  and  when  these  rushed  to  the  charge,  the 
rebels  shrunk  on  all  sides  from  the  cavalry,  whererer  they  penetrated. 
Like  all  mobs  in  action,  they  ran  away,  lest  their  toes  should  be 
crushed  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  In  half  an  hour  the  sides  of  the  hill 
were  completely  free  of  the  armed  rabble,  that  had  so  lately  covered 
it  like  a  crop  of  com ;  and  the  few  defenders  of  the  ruined  Danish 
forts  were  soon  after  driven  from  the  intrenchments  by  the  victorious 
yeomen,  and  slaughtered,  bravely  defending  their  rude  ramparts  to 
the  last.  Here  perished  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  Gorbals ;  and 
here  perished  the  hopes  of  Winter,  and  of  the  United  Irish,  for  what 
they  called  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their  country.' 

The  author  of  ^  The  Collegians'  combines  more  foree  with  elo- 
quence,  more  polish  with  picturesqueness,  more  dramatic  power^ 
both  of  a  tragic  and  comic  kind)  with  pleasing  descriptive  talent^ 
than  perhaps  either  of  the  other  authors  before  us^  He  has  not 
the  vigour  of  Mr  Banim,  but  he  is  more  agreeable;  he  has  not  the 
correctness  of  the  author  of  <  Yesterday  in  Ireland/  but  he  has 
more  vivacity,  variety,  and  freedom.  He  has  considerable  knotv^ 
ledge  of  effect — imagines  striking  situations,  and  does  them 
justice  in  the  telling ;  and  though  he  attends  much  to  incident, 
is  not  inattentive  to  traits  of  character,  which  he  frequently 
exhibits  with  considerable  skill. 

'  The  CoU^ians'  is  a  very  interesting  and  well-constructed 
tale,  full  of  incident  and  passion.  It  is  a  history  of  the  clan- 
destine union  of  a  young  ilian  of  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a 
girl  of  far  inferior  rank,  and  of  the  consequences  which  too 
naturally  result.  The  gradual  decay  of  an  attachment  which 
was  scarcely  based  on  any  thing  better  than  sensual  love — the 
irksomeness  of  concealment — the  goadings  of  wounded  pride — 
the  suggestions  of  self-interest,  which  had  been  hastily  neglected 
for  an  object  which  proves  inadequate  when  gained — all  these 
combining  to  produce,  first,  neglect,  and,  lastly,  avetsion,  are 
interestingly  and  vividly  described.  An  attachment  to  another, 
superior  both  in  mind  and  station,  springs  up  at  the  same  time ; 
and  to  effect  an  union  with  Aer  the  unhappy  wife  is  sacrificed. 
It  is  a  terrible  representation  of  the  course  of  crime  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  forcibly,  but  naturally  displayed.  The  characters 
sometimes  express  their  feelings  with  unnecessary  energy,  strong 
emotions  are  too  long  dwelt  upon,  and  incidents  rather  slowly 
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developed ;  but  there  is  no  common  skill  and  power  evinced  in 
the  conduct  of  the  tale.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  ability 
to  treat  dramatically  and  effectively  a  striking  situation,  we 
extract  the  following  description  of  the  troubled  sleep  of  the 
guilty  husband,  after  having  given  orders  to  a  servant  for  the 
removal  of  his  wife,  either  by  abduction  or  murder. 

*  They  now  proceeded  with  their  employment  in  silence,  which  was 
seldom  broken.  Any  conversation  that  passed,  was  carried  on  in  low 
and  interrupted  whispers,  and  all  possible  pains  were  used  to  avoid 
disturbing,  by  the  slightest  noise,  the  repose  of  their  weary  guest  and 
patron. 

<  But  the  g^wing  passion  hunted  him,  eren  into  the  depth  of  sleep. 
A  murmur  occasionally  broke  from  his  lips,  and  a  hurried  whisper, 
sometimes  indicative  of  anger  and  command,  and  sometimes  of  sudden 
fear,  would  escape  him.  He  often  changed  his  position,  and  it  was 
observed  by  those  who  watched  beside  him,  that  his  breathing  was 
oppressed  and  thick,  and  his  brow  was  damp  with  large  drops  of 
moisture. 

*  '^  The  Lord  defend  and  forgive  us  all  I"  said  Phil,  in  a  whisper  to 
his  wife,  *'  I'm  afeerd,  111  judge  nobody,  but  I'm  afeerd  there's  some 
bad  work,  as  you  say,  going  on  this  night." 

<  "  The  Lord  protect  the  poor  girl  that  left  ns  I"  whispered  Poll. 

*  **  Amen!"  replied  her  husband,  aloud. 

<  <<  Amen  I"  echoed  the  sleeper ; — and  following  the  association 
awakened  by  the  response,  he  ran  over,  in  a  rapid  voice,  a  number  of 
prayers,  such  as  are  used  in  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  his 
church. 

^  <<  He's  saying  his  litanies,"  said  Poll.  **  Phil,  come  into  the  next 
room,  or  wake  him  up,  either  one  or  the  other,  I  don't  like  to  be 
Ilstenin'  to  him.  'Tisu't  right  of  us  to  be  taking  advantage  of  any 
body  in  their  dhrames.  Many  is  the  poor  boy  that  hung  himself  that 
way  in  his  sleep." 

<  <'  'Tis  a  bad  business,"  said  Phil;  <<  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,  at 
all,  I  tell  you." 

<  it  My  glove  I  my  glove  I"  said  the  dreaming  Hardress,  ^^  you 
used  it  against  my  meaning.  I  meant  but  banishment.  We  shall 
both  be  hsmged,  we  shall  be  hanged  for  this" 

<  **  Come,  Phil  I  come,  come  I"  cried  Poll  Naughten,  with  impa- 
tienAC. 

^  **  Stop,  croo  I   stop !"   cried  her  husband.     <<  He's  choking,  I 
Vlieve  I— Poll,  Poll  I  the  light,  the  light  I   Get  a  cup  o'  wather." 
'    <  "  Here  it  is  I  Shake  him,  Phil  I — Masther  Hardhress  I  Wake,  a' 
ra  gal !" 

*  «  Wake,  Masther  Hai*dhress,  wake !  sir,  if  you  plase  1" 

<  The  instant  he  was  touched,  Hardress  started  from  his  chair,  as 
if  the  spring  that  bound  him  to  it  had  been  suddenly  struck,  and  re- 
mained standing  before  tlie  fire  in  an  attitude  of  strong  terror.  He 
did  not  speak — at  least,  the  sounds  to  Avhich  he  gave  ntterance  could 
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not  be  traced  into  any  intelligible  form,  but  his  look  and  gesture  were 
those  of  a  man  oppressed  with  a  horrid  apprehension.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery, 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  overwroaght;  and  thus  the  richness  of 
the  picture  detracts  from  its  clearness.  The  following  extract 
may  serve  as  an  example  :— 

<  An  old  portress,  talking  Irish,  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
girdle,  a  rusty  gate  lock,  piers,  lofty,  and  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
broken  marble  vases,  whue  their  shafts,  iar  from  exhibiting  that 
appearance  of  solidity  so  much  admired  in  the  relics  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, were  adorned  in  all  their  fissures  by  tufts  of  long  grass ;  an 
avenue  with  rows  of  elms  forming  a  vista  to  the  river ;  a  sudden  tum 
revealing  a  broad  and  sunny  lawn :  hay-cocks,  mowers  at  work — ^a 
winding  gravel  walk  lost  in  a  grove — the  house  appearing  above  the 
trees — the  narrow-paned  windows  glittering  amongst  the  boughs — 
the  old  ivy'd  castle,  contrasted  in  so  singular  a  manner  with  the  more 
modem  addition  to  the  building — the  daws  cawing  about  the  chimneys 
— the  stately  herons  settling  on  the  castellated  turrets,  or  winging 
their  majestic  way  through  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  winds — ^the 
screaming  of  a  peacock  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood — a  green  hill 
appearing  sunny-bright  against  a  clouded  horizon — the  heavy  Norman 
archway — the  shattered  sculpture — the  close  and  fragrant  shrubbery 
— the  noisy  farm-yard  and  out-offices  (built,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
quite  near  the  dwelling-house) — ^the  bowering  monthly  rose,  embra- 
cing the  simple  pediment  over  the  hall-door — the  ponderous  knocker 
— ^the  lofty  gable — the  pieces  of  broken  sculpture  and  tender  foliage, 
that  presented  to  the  mind  the  images  of  youth  and  age,  of  ruined 
grandeur  and  of  rising  beauty,  blended  and  wreathed  together  under 
the  most  pleasing  form. 

^  Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery  through  which 
Kyrle  Daly  passed  mto  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved/ 

In  the  comic  parts  we  find  many  curious  representations  of 
Irish  society  in  the  last  century,  which,  we  fear,  are  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  pinking  scene,  the  death  of  the  old  huntsman, 
and  the  duel  in  the  dining-room,  are  spirited  though  necessarily 
disagreeable  exhibitions  of  the  brutal  Yahooism  of  the  class 
and  period  described.  After  the  latter  scene  comes  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  habits  of  the  period,  than  by  tran- 
scribing an  observation  made  in  Mr  Cregan's  kitchen  at  the  moment 
of  the  dispute  above  detailed.  Old  Nancy  was  preparing  the  mould 
candles  for  poor  Dalton's  wake,  when  she  heard  the  shot  fired  in  the 
dining  parlour. 

'  «  Run  into  the  gentlemen,  Mike,  eroo,"  she  exclaimed,  without 
even  laying  aside  the  candle,  which  she  was  paring  with  a  knife,  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  the  socket  more  exactly.  «  I  lay  my  life  the 
gentlemen  are  fightbg  ^jeweV 
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<  «  It  can't  be  a  jigt<«//'  said  Mike^  the  serTaot  boy,  who  waa  court- 
ing slumber  in  a  low  chair  before  the  blazing  fire — ^^  It  can't  be  a 
jewdy  when  there  was  only  one  shot," 

*  **  But  it  isn't  long  from  'em,  I'll  be  bail,  till  they'll  fire  another,  if 
they  don't  be  hindered ;  for  'tis  shot  for  shot  with  'em.  Run  in,  eroo." 

*■  The  servant  stretched  his  limbs  out  lasily,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
«  Well,"  said  he,  "  fair  play  all  the  w«rld  over.  If  one  fired,  yoa 
wouldn't  have  the  other  put  up  with  it,  without  bavin'  his  fair  revinge?" 

< "  But  maybe  one  of  'em  is  kilt  already  I"  observed  Nancy. 

<  «  E'then,  d'ye  hear  this  ?  Sure  you  know  well,  that  if  there  was 
any  body  shot,  the  master  would  ring  the  bell  I" 

<  This  observation  was  conclusive.  Old  Nancy  proceeded  with  her 
gloomy  toil  in  silence,  and  the  persuasive  Mike,  letting  his  head  hang 
back  from  his  shoulders,  and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  lap,  slept 
soundly  on,  undisturbed  by  any  idle  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  the 
noise  which  they  had  heard*' 

The  tales  Called  <  The  Rivals/  and  <  Tracey's  Ambition/ 
though  containing  many  good  passages,  are  inferior,  and  per- 
haps scarcely  worthy  of  the  author  of  ^  The  Collegians.'  The 
latter  tale,  which  depicts  the  struggles  and  misfortunes  of  a 
man  who  has  sacrificed  his  independence  for  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment, is  the  best.  <  The  Rivcils,'  though  abounding  in  clever 
sketches,  violates  probability  too  grossly.  Part  of  its  plot  is  an 
awkward  parody  of  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  omitting  the  circam- 
stances  which  give  some  colour  of  likelihood  to  the  incidents  of 
the  play.  Here  one  of  the  Rivals,  who  had  been  absent  many 
years,  and  supposed  dead,  retarns  opportunely  on  the  very  day 
of  his  mistress's  intended  and  half- compulsory  marriage  with 
the  other,  and  of  her  reported  death  and  burial,  which  latter 
ceremony  actually  takes  place,  and  with  a  haste  that  is  rather 
unusual.  Our  Irish  Romeo  immediately  entertains  the  singular 
idea  of  exhuming  his  mistress,  and  enters  at  night  into  the 
vault  where  she  is  deposited,  breaks  open  her  coffin,  takes  out 
the  body,  intending  to  bury  it  again  in  another  place — and  carries 
it  off  to  a  cottage,  where  he  and  an  attendant  watch  over  it. 
Then  comes  an  exquisite  incident — the  lady,  it  seems,  was  only 
in  a  trance ;  she  revives,  and  they  marry.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
author  should  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  such  fic- 
tions, for  he  has  talent  enough  to  create  interest  and  amusement 
with  materiids  of  a  simpler  kind. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
works  above  mentioned— of  some  of  them  for  their  intrinsic 
merits — of  the  others,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  where  the 
scene  is  laid.  Even  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  outlines  of 
Irish  life — an  attention  even  carelessly  turned  thitherward  for 
mere  amusement,  is  better  than  that  4eep  ignoi^ftQce  ^nd  callous 
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indifferenee  respectiDg  all  that  was  IriBh,  with  which  the  English 
public  was  once  too  justly  chargeable.  Ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence on  that  subject  are  not  among  the  prevailing  sins  of  the 
present  day ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  desirable  that^ 
in  the  intervals  of  attention  to  the  present  realities  of  Ireland's 
weal  and  woe,  fiction  should  recall  the  warning  picture  of  its 
past  miseries,  and  of  the  misgovernment  which  caused  them< 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Life  of  Reginald  Heber ^  D.D.^  Lord  Bishop  qf 
Calcutta.  By  his  Widow,  ff^ith  Selectionsfrom  his  Correspond^ 
ence,  Unpublished Poems^  and  Private  Papers;  together  with  a 
Journal  qf  his  Tour  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
Germany,  and  a  History  of  the  Cossacks.  2  vols.  4to.  London  : 
1830. 

2.  The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heber*  By  Thomas  Robinson, 
A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras^  and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
his  Lordship.     8vo.     Madras  and  London  :  1830. 

3,  Essays  an  the  Lives  qf  Cowper,  Newton,  and  Heber  ;  or  a^ 
Examination  of  the  Course  qf  Nature  being  interrupted  by  the 
Divine  Government.    8vo.    London  :  1830. 

n^HERE  is  a  chapter  in  Ferguson's  Institutes  of  Moral  Phito^ 
-^  sophy,  on  the  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the  morality 
of  external  actions,  and  on  the  difference  of  choice  which  obtains 
among  the  parties  interested.  ^  The  widow  in  Europe,'  he  ob- 
serves, ^  desires  to  have  a  good  settlement  made  by  her  deceased 
^  husbEtnd;  in  India,  she  desires  to  be  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile.' 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  loosely  as  the  Eastern  nations 
hang  to  life,  (so  that  suicide  is  rather  a  Chinese  vice  than  a 
Roman  virtue,)  nevertheless,  the  individual  ladies  of  Hindostan 
ai'e  not  always  purely  volunteers.  Women  are  substantial  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  public ;  and  the  two  publics  of  the  East  and 
West  are  principally  answerable  for  this  supposed  variance  in 
female  taste.  At  the  same  time,  this  contrast,  striking  as  it  is, 
will  hardly  justify  the  inference  of  any  positive  dislike  in  Euro- 
pean husbands  to  sacrifices  and  martyrs  on  these  occasions.  It 
is  the  capital  part  of  the  sentence  only,  against  which  a  prejudiqe 
exists  among  us.  Indeed,  even  this  distinction  might  easily  be 
in  danger.  The  sex  has  itself  recently  manifested  so  much 
honest  female  fanaticism  upon  this  very  point,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced the  slightest  encouragement  on  the  part  of  our  Bramins 
was  alone  wanting.  In  which  event  the  Ux  loci  would  have 
been  construed  to  have  followed  the  widow  of  our  Indian  bishop 
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from  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames;  and  the  New  Police  could  hardly 
have  prevented  the  celebration  of  a  compulsory  StuUee  in  front 
of  the  great  entrance  to  St  Paul's.  On  this  occasion,  instead 
of  the  old  combustible  materials,  (the  ^  twelve  vast  French 
<  romances,  neatly  gilt,'  which  have  been  long  the  appropriate 
burnt-offering  to  a  profaner  Cupid,)  a  very  sufficient  Koarhj  it  is 
imagined,  might  have  been  constracted  out  of  the  unsold  copies 
of  the  two  ponderous  quartos  which  Mrs  Heber  has  substituted 
in  consecration  of  her  husband's  memory. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  these  volumes 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  burnt.  At  the  same  time^  when 
reduced  to  a  tenth  of  their  actual  bulk,  they  will  be  rendered 
infinitely  more  useful,  as  well  as  interesting.  In  their  present 
size  and  structure,  they  would  have  been,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  a  rather  unreasonable  attempt  on  the 
pockets  and  patience  of  the  public.  A  considerable  portion  of 
their  substance  is  so  much  mere  addition  to  weight  and  price, 
and  nothing  else-ratber  encumbering  than  embalming  the 
memory  which  they  overlay.  This  determination  to  regard  the 
quantity  more  than  the  quality  of  the  contents,  can  also  alone 
account  for  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  so  much  ordinary 
correspondence ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  (however  sensibly 
and  amiably  written,  and  what  could  Heber  write  otherwise  ?) 
it  would  have  been  no  injury  to  his  fame,  to  have  left  within 
the  privileged  circle  of  private  friendship.  In  one  or  two  in- . 
stances,  a  more  serious  objection  applies.  About  some  feel* 
ings  of  a  retired  domestic  nature,  there  is  a  reserve  and  a  sanc- 
tity which  allow  the  veil  only  to  be  lifted  up  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  with  a  trembling  hand.  Among  these  letters,  one 
is,  we  perceive,  indorsed  *  To  my  dear  wife,  in  case  of  my 

*  death.'     It  requests  her  <  to  be  comforted  concerning  him,  to 

*  bear  his  loss  patiently,  and  to  trust  in  the  Almighty  to  raise 

*  up  friends,  and  give  food  and  clothing  to  herself  and  children.' 
Any  one  who  had  seen  an  advertisement  to  this  effect,  must 
surely  have  exclaimed,  An  enemy  hath  done  this  !  or  would  in- 
terpret the  notice  into  a  scandalous  expedient  for  extorting 
money  by  purchasing  suppressions.  The  greater  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  private  letters,  as  constituting  the  only  basis 
of  by  far  the  most  valuable  kind  of  biography,  and  as  being  in 
themselves  one  of  the  most  delightful  species  of  composition, 
(the  family  circle,  the  undress  and  confidential  par>t  of  literature,) 
BO  much  the  more  strongly  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  protest 
against  an  example  which  might  bring  the  publication  of  almost 
all  original  correspondence  into  disrepute.  The  imprudence  of 
executors,  or  something  worse,  in  such  as  have  had  more  of  the 
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vulture  than  the  jackdaw  in  their  nature,  has  already  compelled 
many  a  man  of  genius^  when  upon  his  deathbed,  to  burn  with- 
out reserve  every  scrap  of  paper  within  his  reach.  There  is 
only  one  additional  precaution,  (and  this  Lord  Chesterfield  pro- 
bably would  have  taken,  could  he  have  foreseen  what  happened,) 
that  of  calling  in  his  letters.  If  the  public  should  be  once  re- 
volted by  indiscretions  arising  from  want  of  judgment  or  of 
feeling  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  delicate  and  right-minded 
relations  of  eminent  men  cannot  be  long  trusted  to  rely  on  their 
own  impressions.  They  will  become  discouraged  and  alarmed ; 
and  finallyshrink from  encountering  a  prejudice  which,  like  most 
other  prejudices,  is  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  distinguishing. 
Thns  we  shall  be  all  losers.  The  observer  who  delights  in  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  anatomy  of  man,  as  well  as  the  enthusiast, 
who  loves  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  presence  of  that 
excellence,  which  *  though  dead  yet  speaketh,'  will  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  most  natural  opportunities  of  studying 
the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  heart  in  our  public  schools. 
A  delicate  sensibility,  or  at  least  forbearance,  is  expected  from 
individuals.  It  will  never  do  for  private  persons  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  that  prudent  corporation,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  Paul's,  and  convert  the  mausoleum  of  the  dead  into  a  pano- 
rama for  raising  money. 

The  other  work,  l^he  ImsI  Days  of  Heher^  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  a  private  journal  kept  by  Mr  Robinson,  the  present 
Archdeacon  of  Madras — a  chaplain  worthy  of  such  a  master. 
It  extends  over  the  few  months  during  which  he  accompanied 
the  missionary  Bishop  on  an  Episcopal  visitation,  or  rather  pil- 
grimage, to  Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  of  this  imperial  dio- 
cese. Accordingly,  it  is  in  close  connexion  with,  and  indeed 
forms  a  most  affecting  supplement  to,  Heber's  own  journal  of 
his  earlier  tour  through  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  discernment,  taste,  or  charity  of  our 
religious  exclusives,  that  their  criticisms  on  the  tone  of  the 
Bishop's  personal  narrative,  made  this  second  publication  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  both  of  truth  and  of  rational  piety.  In  vain  had 
the  general  reader  been  delighted  to  find  at  last,  a  book  on  India, 
which  he  could  read  and  understand.  Its  lively  and  familiar 
sketches  of  scenery  and  manners  were  in  some  degree  what  the 
journey  itself  would  have  been*— a  journey  over  the  most  classical 
part  of  India,  made  in  the  company  of  Heber.  The  sense  of  this 
sweet  companionship  was  the  charm  of  every  page,  and  atoned 
ftt  first  even  with  ex-collectors  and  retired  judges,  forsuch  defi- 
riencies  in  knowledge  as  a  long  civilian  residence  only  can  supply. 
In  the  meantime,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  serious  world  was 
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keard  murmuring  their  clisappeintment  in  no  very  under  tone. 
They  recognised  there  the  hundred  talents,  attainments,  and 
endearing  qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  But, 
finding  few  traces  of  the  peculiar  colouring, — ^that  *  dim  religious 
*  light'  in  which  they  insist  that  every  subject,  at  all  seasens,  and 
in  idl  places,  should  alike  be  clothed, — they  broadfy  intimated 
their  apprehensions,  that  the  overflowing  accomplishments  both 
6f  his  heart  and  understanding,  were  little  better  than  brilliant 
weaknesses,  if  not  splendid  sins. 

There  are  times  when  any  man  whose  opinions  are  thought 
worth  enquiring  about,  must  embrace  a  party,  or  etpect  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  flying-fish,  which,  as  exclusively  attached  to  nether 
element,  the  albatross  pursues  if  it  ventures  into  the  air,  and 
the  dolphin  is  watching  for  in  case  it  drops  into  the  sea.  The 
tactics  of  church  politics  are  in  this  respect  not  one  whit  mcH'e 
charitable  than  lay.  Heber  had  the  misfortune  (to  a  man  of 
unaffected  piety  it  is  a  great  one)  to  live  in  an  age  when  a  friend 
to  religion  was  in  leats  estimation  and  request  than  a  religious 
partisan.  What  could  our  jealous  factions  do  with  a  divine, 
who,  whilst  he  was  elevated  by  a  true  heavenly-mindedness 
above  any  possible  prevaricating  subjection  of  religious  to  mere 
ecclesiastic^  considerations,  remained  at  the  same  time  so  far 
master  of  himself,  as  never,  in  the  fervour  and  fever  of  the  most 
excited  devotion,  to  forget  either  benevolence  and  moderation, 
or  simplicity  and  good  taste  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  approximatbn  in  his  behalf,  on  which  the  fanatics  of  both 
sides  could  meet,  was  a  sort  of  neutral  position,  of  mixiod  admi- 
ration and  suspicion,  whence  he  was  oeeasioimlly  lauded,  and 
occasionally- fired  upon,  by  both.  BLis  remark  on  the  dilemmas 
among  which  he  had  to  pilot,  in  writing  a  review  of  Southey's 
Life  qf  Wesley,  shows  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  persMial 
disadvantage  of  being  less  fierce  and  foolish  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  profession.  *  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  Wesley  his 
^  due  praise,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  to  distinguish  all'  that 
^  was  blameable  in  his  conduct  and  doctrines ;  and  it  is  a  verjr 
^  difficult  matter  indeed  to  write  on  such  a  subject  at  all,  witl^' 
^  out  offending  one  or  both  of  the  two  fiercest  and  foolishetft 
^  parties  that  ever  divided  a  church — ^the  High  Churchmen  and 
^  the  Evangelicals.'  Accordingly,  he  was  at  different  tim^ 
equally  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  opposite  directions.' 
As  often  as  either  party  discovered  that  he  would  not  go  all 
lengths  vrith  them,  they  concluded  be  must  of  course  be  in  the 
interest  of  their  opponents.  An  ingMiuous  simplieity  of  pur<9 
pose  left  him  in  this  perplexity  none  of  the  ordinary  evasions  of 
mfire  evafty  politieianB,  either  by  nominal  eomprmBis%  or  ia 
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conniviDg  ftilenee.  A  diffidence  and  yielding;  facility  of  temper- 
ament have  been  imputed  to  him  as  defects  for  government  y 
but  Tory  unreasonably;  for,  however  invidious  or  painful  the 
occasion,  he  is  found,  throughout  these  volumesi  uniformly  and 
readily  avowing  his  real  opinions,  with  a  manliness  derived 
from  a  nobler  source  than  mere  constitutional  courage.  There 
are  no  signs  of  shrinking,  whether  in  his  parish  or  his  diocese, 
from  the  honest  discharge  of  what  he  feels  to  be  a  duty.  When 
that  duty  required  it  of  him,  we  see  him,  as  a  parish  priest, 
closing  his  pulpit  against  the  Calvinist  doctrines  of  the  near 
relation  of  a  respected  friend  and  neighbour ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  prelate,  maintaining  ecclesiastic  discipline  among  his  guerilla 
clergy  by  the  outstretched  arm  of  earnest  episcopal  reproof. 
Thus,  too,  could  neither  love  of  ease  nor  temporal  fear  or  favour 
keep  him  over  his  books,  when  an  enlightened  conviction  called 
him  openly  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, as  the  friend  of  religious  liberty;  or  to  attend  at  i^ 
Bible  Society,  as  the  friend  of  religious  truth. 

Heber,  fellow  of  a  college,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had,  at  starting,  disdained  to  truckle  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  bis  university  and  his  order.  Later  in  life,  after 
it  was  notorious  that  without  a  temporising  apostasy,  no  degree 
of  genius  or  virtue  was  title  good  enough  for  the  English  Bench 
of  Bishops,  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  keep  his  ground ;  and 
whilst  bitterer  and  bolder  spirits  quailed,  be  refused  to  qualify 
for  the  purple  by  abjuring  the  liberal  principles  of  his  youth. 
As  regards  the  ordinary  dispensers  of  church  preferment,  the 
sacrifice  of  merit  to  favouritism  and  to  jobbing,  to  family  pro- 
vision and  election  interests,  has  been  hitherto  too  much  a  mat- 
ter of  every-day  occurrence  to  allow  it  to  be  truly  said,  ^  Heber 
*  alone  escaped  their  judging  eye.'  It  is  not  the  less  a  fact,  that 
his  Benefice  was  a  family  living ;  his  Lincoln's  Inn  Preacherahip 
was  by  the  nomination  of  lawyers ;  his  Bishopric,  in  pantibui 
infideliunif  was  the  gift  of  private  friendships  which  happened  to 
preside  at  the  India  Board  at  the  time.  The  man,  of  whom  the 
universities  and  parsonages  of  England  now  acknowledge  that 
they  have  so  much  reason  to  be  proud,  was  thus  left  to  the  acci- 
dental patronage  of  laymen,  and  was  almost  to  the  last  every 
thing  but  disowned  by  his  most  powerful  brethren  in  the  esta- 
blishment which  he  loved. 

A  sort  of  professional  excommunication  was  the  understood 
penalty,  within  so  recent  a  period,  of  a  liberal  and  independent 
course.  Heber  had  a  spirit  which  would  gladly  undergo  it, 
rather  IJiaA  bring  hin^^elf  to  look  on  Christi<mity  as  a  concern 
of  no  higher  dignity  thw  the  rule»an4  revenues  of  a  monast^'y. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  latterly  breaking  out  against  him  from  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens — from  the  extreme  left — ^mast,  in  one  sense,  have 
been  more  painful,  as  being  connected  with  more  important 
principles.  For  the  difference  on  which  it  restcjd  relates  not 
to  the  temporary  policy  of  any  single  church,  but  grows  out 
of  the  very  groundwork  of  all  religious  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  late  Mr  Butterworth  had  ^  thanked  God  for  such  a 
*  man,'  the  Bishop's  complexion  and  habits  were  soon  represented 
to  be  not  sufficiently  and  spiritually  severe.  The  thunders  of  his 
own  pulpit  at  Calcutta  were  on  one  occasion  indecently  turned 
against  himself.  On  the  posthumous  publication  of  his  Journal, 
the  reproach  was  resumed  and  deepened.  The  martyr  crown  of 
Trichinopoly  was  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  only  some  vulgar 
mitre — Ely  or  Exeter — things  which,  time  out  of  mind,  have 
been  the  traditional  pay  of  a  boroughmonger's  tutor,  or  the 
bribe  of  a  prime  minister's  factious  and  servile  tool. 

On  the  whole,  Heber  contrived  to  live  down  most  of  the  sus- 
picions of  his  High  Church  brethren.  In  reply  to  the  Evan- 
gelicals, we  have  welcomed  therefore,  with  gi'eat  delight,  the 
appearance  of  Mr  Robinson's  Diary,  since  almost  every  sentence 
in  it  is  a  refutation  of  their  most  precipitate  and  uncharitable 
surmises.  In  such  a  case,  the  existence  of  any  evidence  to  con- 
tradict was  very  improbable.  It  is  owing  to  two  accidental 
circumstances.  First,  that  the  Bishop  should  have  fallen  in  at 
the  spot,  on  his  second  visitation,  with  a  chaplain,  who  entered 
so  thoroughly  into  his  character  and  his  views.  Next,  that  a 
family  correspondence,  carried  on  as  a  journal  by  this  chaplain, 
should  have  occasioned  incidentally  the  preservation  of  these 
touching  memorials  of  the  labour  and  the  love  under  which  his 
strength  was  visibly  consuming.  He  himself  had  made  no  re- 
cord of  his  zeal.  A  deep  piety  was  (and  always  had  been  from 
his  childhood)  so  natural  to  him,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  unconscious  of  its  force.  Besides,  his  sweet  and 
humble  temper  precluded  every  thing  which  could  look  like 
exaggeration  or  display.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  devotional  no 
less  than  of  every  other  class  of  feelings,  that  when  in  their 
highest  state  of  confidence  and  perfection,  they  work  easily  and 
silently,  as  the  most  exquisite  machinery  will  move  with  the 
least  noise.  The  most  exacting  religionist,  on  reading  this  sim- 
ple notice  of  their  proceedings  and  conversation  day  by  day, 
must  admit,  that  if  Heber  did  not  himself  compel  all  his  ener- 
gies and  feelings  to  flow  in  one  single  channel,  or  put  this  part 
of  his  character  prominently  forward  on  all  occasions,  or  steep 
every  thought  in  the  peculiar  hue  of  Scriptural  expression,  it 
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was  from  some  more  creditable  cause  than  an  indifference  con« 
cerning  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  that  apos- 
tolical vocation  to  which  he  had  been  called.  A  misapprehen- 
sion, which  could  lead  to  sach  injustice,  ought  surely  to  make  his 
censors  pause  over  their  presumptuous  criteria  of  righteousness 
as  tested  by  this  species  of  abstinence,  or  by  that  form  of  speech ; 
and  might  teach  them  to  leave  off  thanking  God  that  they  are 
not  like  the  publicans  around  thorn.  But  it  would  serve  a  still 
better  purpose,  in  case  the  contrast  of  the  two  different  schemes 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct,  out  of  which  this  misconception 
has  arisen,  should  induce  them  to  revise  the  grounds  on  which 
such  a  diversity  can  exist.  This  consideration  has  directed  our 
attention  to  the  judicious  and  elegant  essays  on  the  religion  of 
three  celebrated  individuals,  as  appropriately  distinguished  un- 
der the  description  of  the  despondency  of  Cowper,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Newton,  and  the  religion  of  Heber.  It  is  accordingly 
to  the  points  of  view  raised  by  so  seasonable  a  comparison,  that 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  on  Heber's  Life. 

The  practical  part  of  religion  is  that  which  comprises  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  subjects.  Instead 
of  it  being  true  that  the  contents  of  revelation  require  a  pros- 
tration of  reason,  in  no  subject  of  human  enquiry  is  a  calm  and 
entire  possession  of  the  understanding  more  absolutely  necessary. 
For,  the  reasonableness  of  the  terms  of  that  relation,  as  they  are 
understood  to  be  declared  in  revelation,  is  a  point  which  every 
one  (or  he  abdicates  in  this  instance  his  duty  as  an  intelligent 
creature)  is  bound  to  ascertain  when  called  on  for  his  belief. 
Among  the  rival  claims  set  up  under  a  hundred  different  reli- 
gions— or  under  a  hundred  different  interpretations  of  a  religion 
thus  rendered  only  nominally  the  same — there  is  no  other  method 
by  which  this  can  be  ascertained  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding.  Whosoever  means  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
slave  of  accident,  is  required,  on  two  accounts  especially,  to  take 
this  trouble.  First,  in  respect  of  the  immediate  influence  which 
so  powerful  an  agent  as  religion,  under  whatever  form  it  is  recei- 
ved, must  exert  on  the  happiness  of  man  in  his  present  state  of 
existence.  Next,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  (admitted  by  the 
most  celebrated  writers),  that  the  reasonableness  of  a  religion 
must  be  assumed,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  truth.  In 
the  temper  of  the  present  age,  not  a  minute's  hearing  could  be 
obtained  for  Christianity  in  any  parish  in  Great  Britain,  were 
the  duty  of  persecution, — so  familiar  to  our  ancestors,  whether 
called  Roman  Catholics,  Covenanters,  or  Puritans, — still  insisted 
upon,  as  being  *  part  and  parcel'  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  The 
fiercest  spirit  among  us  would  shrink  from  a  text  of  Scripti^re 
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thai  was  steeped  in  haman  Mood*  Uafortanately,  where  the 
exaggeration  or  misconception  of  religions  truth  does  not  extend 
to  life  or  limb,  an  ample  sphere  is  still  oatstanding,  within  which 
a  considerable  latitude  is  left  for  breaking  down  much  of  the 
substantial  usefulness  of  rirtue,  and  of  the  charities  of  private 
life.  In  religious  opinions,  as  in  every  other  case,  when  calcu- 
lating cause  and  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  subject  matter 
of  the  experiment,  as  pure  and  unmixed  from  all  other  co-ope- 
rating circumstances  as  possible.  No  species  of  criterion  should 
be  neglected :  but  characters  of  superior  station,  ability,  and 
education,  are  exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  counteracting  and 
modifjring  influences.  Religion  finds  the  body  of  the  people  in  a 
simpler  state ;  and,  where  it  acts  on  them  at  all,  has  them  more 
exclusively  to  itself;  also,  as  they  form  the  immense  majority, 
the  more  conclusive  view  of  this  part  of  the  experiment  is  the 
effect  which  different  representations  of  religion  seem  to  make 
on  this,  by  far  the  most  important,  class. 

The  history  of  Olney  is  very  curious,  and,  we  cannot  but 
think,  very  instructive.  It  is  not  only  a  classical  spot  as  Cowper's 
Olney^  which  every  quaker  (much  to  the  honour  of  that  most 
amiable  sect)  makes  a  point  of  visiting,  if  he  comes  within 
twenty  miles  of  it.  It  may  also  be  considered,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  an  experimental  vineyard,  where  the  effects  of  Calvinism 
were  to  be  tried  under  apparently  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances,— that  of  the  successive  ministries  of  two  such  extraordi- 
nary men  as  Newton  and  Scott.  The  result  is  most  remarkable. 
It  appears  by  Newton's  Lifi^  (p.  52,)  that  he  received  the  parish 
in  a  good  condition  from  his  predecessors.  Newton  admits  this 
expressly :     *  I  have  lived  to  bury  the  old  crop  on  which  any 

<  dependence  could  be  placed.     I  believe  I  should  never  have 

<  left  Olney,  had  not  so  incorrigible  a  spirit  prevailed  in  a  parish 

<  I  had  long  laboured  to  reform.'  How  strange  it  reads,  that 
during  sixteen  years  of  exemplary  earnestness,  and  with  the  sum 
of  L.8000,  which  the  munificence  of  Mr  Thornton  enabled  him 
to  distribute  in  private  charity,  the  place  should  have  gone  to 
such  utter  degeneracy  and  ruin  in  his  hands,  and  he  himself  have 
become  the  object  of  such  vehement  personal  unpopularity,  that 
on  the  5th  of  November,  his  house  would  have  been  in  datiger, 
if  the  people  had  not  been  literally  bought  off !  Whilst  this  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face,  must  there  not  be  an  error,  as  well  as  sin- 
gular self-complacency,  in  appealing  so  confidently  to  St  Paul, 
and  in  talking  so  contemptuously  of  good  sort  of  inefficient  minis- 
ters ?  By  what  test  can  we  try  the  merit  of  opposite  systems, 
but  by  their  fruits  ?  And  by  what  other  fruits  than  their  prao- 
tieal  effieiency  in  the  iiiiprovement  of  the  human  heart  ? 
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The  following  extraet  fSrom  Seott't  Life^  will  show  the  eondi^ 
tion  in  whieh  the  parish  eventually  passed  out  of  Newton's  hands : 

<  Olney,  notwithstanding  its  haying  been  favoured  with  the 
'  residence  and  labours  of  Mr  Newton  during  sixteen  years,  was 

*  by  no  means,  when  my  father  removed  to  it,  a  very  inviting 

*  scene  of  ministerial  service.     Indeed,  the  temper  manifested 

*  when  a  successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  Mr  Newton,  cannot 

*  fail  to  surprise  and  offend  us ;  and  ought  certainly,  as  my 

*  father  intimates,  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  his  ministry  there 

*  is  under  consideration.     Olney^  at  that  period,  was  a  much 

*  divided  place ;  the  people  were  full  of  religious  notions — of 

*  that  **  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,"  while  the  *'  love  that  edi>- 

*  fieth"  was  comparatively  rare.     There  were,  no  doubt,  many 

*  excellent  characters  among  them ;  but,  in  general,  the  religion 
^  of  the  place  was  far  from  being  of  a  sufficiently  practical  cha- 

*  racter ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  exquisite  candour 

<  and  tenderness  of  Mr  Newton's  temper,  had  failed  of  adequately 

*  counteracting  the  existing  tendency  of  things.    Many,  indeed, 

*  were  nursed  up  to  a  morbid  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  could 

*  not  bear  the  faithful  application  of  scriptural  admonitions,  even 

<  by  his  gentle  hand,  without  expostulation  and  complaint.' 

These  consequences  are  so  little  chargeable  on  Newton's  gene- 
ral temper  and  character,  that  Mr  Cecil  says,  had  he  attempted 
to  preach  in  his  old  age  longer  than  he  did,  a  great  part  of  his 
congregation  would  have  assembled,  were  it  only  for  the  plea- 
sure they  had  in  seeing  his  person.  Cowper's  expression  is  still 
more  striking,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
conciliating  disposition,  which  it  attributes  to  him,  had  not 
exercised  a  greater  influence  in  counteracting  whatever  evil  ten- 
dencies might  have  grown  up  under  his  doctrine.  ^  A  people^' 
he  writes  to  Newton,  *  will  love  a  minister,  if  a  minister  seems 
^  to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim^  simik  agitin  Wmt/e,  is 
^  in  no  ease  more  exactly  verified :  therefore  you  were  beloved 

*  at  Olney ;  and  if  you  preached  to  the  Chiokasaws  and  Chao- 

*  taws,  you  would  be  equally  beloved  by  them.' 

Mr  Scott  accounts  for  the  internal  state  in  which  he  found  Ol- 
ney on  his  arrival,  by  a  variety  of  causes.  <  There  are  above  two 

*  thousand  Inhabitants  in  this  town,  almost  all  Calvinists^  even 

<  the  most  debauched  of  them,  the  Gospel  having  been  preached 

<  among  them  for  a  number  of  yea^s  by  a  variety  of  preachers, 

*  statedly  and  occasionally,  sound  and  unsound,  in  church  and 

*  meeting.   The  inhabitants  are  become,  like  David,  wiser  than 

*  their  teachers ;  that  is,  they  think  themselves  so,  and,  in  an 

<  awful  manner,  have  learned  to  abuse  Gospel  notions  to  stupify 

*  their  conscdences,  vindicate  their  sloth  and  wickedness,  and 
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V,  llieir  real  general  impracticableneBB)  ever 
^  wiutrary  doubt.  '  I  have  little  objection,' 
r  to  the  spirit  of  the  Atha- 
ent  criticiam  of  Heber's, 
real  merit  of  the  sort  of 
BO  widely  circulated,  pro- 
bere  a  cheap  impreesion  of 
rvice. 

Heber  has  left  us  of '  dear, 
igbt  to  have  bad  disadvau- 
tb  Newton  and  Scott  were 
inks  of  life,  tbey  must,  on 
arly  among  the  people,  one 
ther,  the  influence  derived 
ust  itself  be  heightened  by 
ed  it  by  its  most  ennobling 
k  of  being  too  genteel  and 
>  nepotism  in  the  higher 
are  serious  evils  (were 
the  gross  inequalities  in 
I  Bishops  may  be  again  too 
Owing  to  the  number  of 
ds  of  private  patrons,  or 
ents  of  the  universities,  a 
ecruited  from  d  cUbb  either 
I  in  the  various  duties  of  a 
that  most  disqualifying  of 
c.  The  squire's  younger 
DB  DBually  either  above  or 
t  desirable  ministers  which 
rever,  both.  lu  this  point^ 
lerit,  to  observe  bow  com- 
leep  sense  of  duty,  enabled 
'  dangers.  To  be  sure,  as 
monastic  common  room  re* 
B  went  off,  he  can  scarcely 

instituted,  at  the  early  age 
of  Hodnet  He  had  been 
fued  it  for  the  bishopric  of 
!Bcribing  the  amiable  and 
lertook  the  charge.  His 
rwards  but  fluctuate  from 
and  disappointment,  as  he 
dvancement  in  the  people, 
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<  shield  off  conviotion/     He  adds,  <  as  for  myself,  I  am  very 

*  unpopular  ia  this  town,  and  preach,  in  general,  to  very  small 

<  congregations.'  He  speaks  in  his  narrative  to  the  same  effect, 
when  looking  back  on  his  ministry  at  Olney.  If  blessed  by  the 
conversion  of  many,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  bowed  down  by  a  load 
of  unpopularity,  which  made  the  thought  of  his  spending  his 
days  there  painful;  and,  at  the  same  time,  raised  a  powerful  bar 
to  his  obtaining  any  other  situation.  Not  only  did  Cowper  never 
hear  him  preach,  *  neither  did  Mrs  Unwin,  nor  their  more  re- 

*  spectable  friends.'  It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  course  of  this 
eminent  person,  wading  on,  according  to  his  own  account, 
through  such  a  series  of  discouragements  and  failures  in  his 
experiments  to  *  do  a  little  good  in  this  mischievous,  miserable, 

<  deluded,  ungodly  world.'  Such  did  he  apparently  find  his  life 
in  London,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  society.  In  his  retire- 
ment at  Aston,  to  the  last,  he  complains  that  his  people  continue 
to  leave  him ;  and  that  all  the  plans  which  he  had  devised, 
seemed  wholly  to  fail  in  respect  of  keeping  together  even 
those  who  had  received  their  first  religious  impressions  under 
his  ministry.    *  It  seems  to  me  as  hopeless  as  to  give  the  farmer 

*  counsel  how  he  may  use  his  fan,  and  yet  not  lessen  the  heap 
^  of  corn  and  chaff  on  his  barn-fioor.'  Scott  was  quite  aware  of 
the  most  prominent  cause  of  his  failures.  *  I  have  a  most  deep 

<  and  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those 
^  peculiarities  which  have  hitherto  made  me  unpopular.'  He  had 
sufficient  proof  in  the  change  of  his  pulpit  from  one  place  to 
another,  that  this  cause  was,  in  its  nature,  neither  temporary 
nor  local.  As  long,  however,  as  the  consequence  of  this  expe- 
rience was,  not  the  revisal  of  his  opinions,  but  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  their  truth,  and  a  deeper  distrust  of  all,  ^  whose  hearts,  as 

<  well  as  heads,  were  Arminian,'  his  straightforward  and  faith- 
ful style  of  preaching,  would  naturally  go  on  narrowing  the 
circle  of  his  practical  usefulness,  year  by  year.  How  little  he 
was  disposed  to  rely  on  convictions,  or  the  fruit  of  prayer  in 
others,  is  plain  from  the  declaration,  that  both  Newton  and  him- 
self were  driven  from  Olney  by  prayer-meetings.  Yet  his 
Force  of  Truth  is  composed  on  the  personal  supposition,  that 
prayer  and  conviction  may  be  assumed  as  infallible  guides. 
At  the  close  of  twenty  years  after  its  first  publication,  his 
confidence  had  become  only  more  rootedly  ^  assured,  that  the 

<  doctrines  recommended  in  it,  were  the  grand  and  distinguishing 
^  peculiarities  of  genuine  Christianity.'  It  is  a  strange'  power  of 
looking  at  one  side  only,  that  an  intense  confidence  in  these  pecu- 
liarities, increasing  to  his  dying  day,  should  be  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  testimony  of  their  truth ;  instead  of  their  admitted 
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unpopularity  (that  is,  their  real  general  impracticableness)  ever 
suggesting  to  him  a  contrary  doubt,  ^  I  have  little  objection,' 
he  says  elsewhere,  *  to  the  doctrine  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  Atha- 
^  nasian  creed.'  There  is  an  excellent  criticism  of  Heber's, 
in  a  letter  to  a  young  lady,  upon  the  real  merit  of  the  sort  of 
argument  on  which  this  Essay,  since  so  widely  circulated,  pro- 
ceeds. Olney  is  not  the  only  place  where  a  cheap  impression  of 
this  letter  might  be  of  considerable  service. 
•-  How  different  is  the  picture  which  Heber  has  left  us  of  *  dear, 
<  dear  Hodnet !'  Yet  he  may  bo  thought  to  have  bad  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  with,  from  which  both  Newton  and  Scott  were 
free.  Born  and  bred  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  they  must,  on 
the. one  hand,  have  mixed  more  familiarly  among  the  people,  one 
of  whom  they  were ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  influence  derived 
from  their  professional  aristocracy,  must  itself  be  heightened  by 
the  consideration  that  they  had  acquired  it  by  its  most  ennobling 
titles.  Heber  incurred  the  double  risk  of  being  too  genteel  and 
too  scholastic.  The  temptations  to  nepotism  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  English  church,  are  serious  evils  (were 
there  none  besides)  belonging  to  the  gross  inequalities  in 
its  preferment.  In  the  relatives  of  its  Bishops  may  be  again  too 
often  recognised  the  sons  of  Eli.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
benefices  which  are  left  in  the  hands  of  private  patrons,  or 
attached  to  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  universities,  a 
farther  proportion  of  incumbents  is  recruited  from  sL  class  either 
originally  little  likely  t^  take  pleasure  in  the  various  duties  of  a 
parish ;  or  else  unfitted  for  them  by  that  most  disqualifying  of 
all  existences — the  habits  of  a  college.  The  squire's  youngei: 
brother  and  the  college  fellow  (persons  usually  either  above  or 
beside  their  work)  are  an^ong  the  least  desirable  ministers  which 
a  parish  can  receive.  Heber  was,  however,  both.  In  this  pointj 
of  view,  it  adds  considerably  to  his  merit,  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely  an  affectionate  nature,  and  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  enabled 
him  to  get'the  better  of  these  peculiair  dangers. '  To  be  sure,  'as 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  is  the  monastic  common  room  re« 
sidence  which  spoils ;  and  young  as  he  went  off,  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  resided. 

On  taking  orders  in  1807,  he  was  instituted,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four,  to  the  family  living  of  Hodnet.  He  had  been 
its  rector  sixteen  year?,  when  he  resigned  it  for  the  bishopric  of 
Calcutta.  A  letter  is  preserved,  describing  the  amiable  and 
solemn  fefelings  with  which  he  undertook  the  charge.  His 
pure  and  eager  mind  could  not  afterwards  but  fluctuate  from 
time  to  time  between  encouragement  and  disappointment,  as  he 
watched  for  the  marks  of  spiritual  advancement  in  the  peoplci 
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of  whose  souls  he  had  to  render  an  account.  The  tears  and 
prayers  by  which  the  departure  of  their  shepherd  was  soleamized,^ 
afi  an  event  and  a  misfortaney  by  the  flock,  whom  his  voice  was 
to  lead  no  more  to  the  sacred  hilUof  Zion,  are  no  unsatisfactory 
testimony  ill  favour  of  this  result.  They  make  a  parting  scene 
which  ought  to  console  us  even  when  we  think  of  the  last  days 
Bt  Olney.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  thought  to  throw  an 
imputation  on  names  so  justly  venerable  as  those  of  Newton  and 
pf  Scott !  The  higher  that  they  personally  ought  to  stand,  the 
worse  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  against  the  system  which 
they  preached.  It  is  not  the  less  a  comfort  to  find  that  we  can« 
not  be  ealled  on  to  believe  human  nature  and  its  corruption  to 
be  entirely  answerable,  and  utterly  without  excuse,  because 
NeWton  and  Scott  had  to  abandon  in  despair  an  insubordinate 
and  incorrigible  parish.  The  influence  obtained  by  Heber 
proves  the  contrary.  It  is  not  so  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
popular,  or  even  to  be  beloved.  We  thoroughly  understand  the 
shame  under  which  Heber  compared  the  gratitude  of  his 
parishioners  with  his  humble  sense  of  his  own  services.  There 
was  no  small  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  no  unworthy  pride, 
in  the  feelings,  which,  whilst  he  was  taking  leave,  called  to  mind 
so  frequently  this  natural  stanza  :— - 

*  IVe  heard  of  hearts  unkind — kind  deedn 

With  scorn  or  hate  returning ; 
Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  man 

Has  oftener  left  me  mourning/ 

Our  first  extract  is  from  the  letter  whicli  we  have  above 
alluded  to.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr  Thornton,  at  the  period,  and 
on  the  subject,  of  his  taking  holy  orders.  There  is  about  it 
a  spirit  of  good  faith  which  would  have  satisfied  even  Milton, 
that  he  was  religiously  purposing  not  to  watch  over  God's  fold 
as  a  hireling,  or  climb  into  it  as  a  thief : — 

^  I  was  beginning  to  perplex  myself  with  several  useless  doubts, 
which  had  once  almost  frightened  me  from  taking  priest's  orders.  The 
more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  John 
Calvin,  and  his  master,  St  Augustine,  were  miserable  theologians ; 
but  I  hope  I  am  not  deceiving  myself  in  the  idea  that  I  may  still 
conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  articles,  which  may  well,  I  tkinky 
admit  an  Arminian  interpretation.  Episcopius  thought  so  even  of  the 
rules  of  doctrine  in  Holland.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong.  I  had  no 
doubts  of  this  sort  when  I  took  deacon's  orders  ;  but  I  have  since  met 
with  a  little  work,  by  a  man  whom  they  call  here  an  «  Evangelical 
preacher,"  (allow  me  still  to  dislike  this  use  of  the  word,)  who  has 
deduced  from  our  liturgy,  doctrines  enough  to  frighten  one.  I  hope 
^nd  trust  for  God's  guidance ;  pray  for  ;ne,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  may 
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iave  my  eyes  open  to  the  trath,  whatever  it  may  be ;  that  no  interest 
may  warp  me  from  it ;  and  that  if  it  pleases  God  that  I  persevere  in 
His  ministry,  I  may  undertake  the  charge  with  a  quiet  mind  and  good 
isonscience.  This  is  now  my  purpose ;  may  it  be  profitable  to  myself 
tod  to  many.' 

The  next  letter  introdaces  us  to  his  immediate  feelings  upon 
entering  practically  on  his  duties  as* a  parish  priest:— - 

'  I  purposely  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  had  had  some  little  ex^ 
perience  of  my  new  situation  as  parish  priest,  and  my  feelings  under 
iL  With  the  first  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  my  feelings  are, 
I  believe,  the  usual  ones  of  young  men  who  find  themselves  entering 
into  the  duties  of  a  profession,  in  which  their  life  is  to  be  i^pent.  I  had 
no  new  discoveries  to  make  in  the  character  of  my  people,  as  I  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  among  them.  They  received  me 
with  the  same  expressions  of  good-will  as  they  had  shown  on  my 
-return  to  England ;  and  my  volunteers  and  myself  (for  we  are  still 
considered  as  inseparable)  were  again  invited  to  a  fete  champitre,  C^ 
course  my  first  sermon  was  numerously  attended ;  and  though  tears 
were  shed,  I  could  not  attribute  them  entirely  to  my  eloquence,  for 
some  of  the  old  servants  of  the  family  began  crymg  before  I  had  spoken 
a  word,  I  will  fairly  own  that  the  cordiality  of  these  honest  people, 
which  at  first  elated  and  pleased  me  exceedingly,  has  since  been  the 
.  occasion  of  some  very  serious  and  melancholy  reflections.  It  is  really 
an  appalling  thing  to  have  so  high  expectations  formed  of  a  young 
man  s  future  conduct.  But  even  this  has  not  so  much  weight  with 
me,  as  a  fear  that  I  shall  not  return  their  affection  sufficiently,  or  pre- 
serve it  in  its  present  extent,  by  my  exertions  and  diligence  in  doing 
good.  God  knows,  I  have  every  motive  of  affection  and  emulation  to 
animate  me ;  and  have  no  possible  excuse  for  a  failure  in  my  duty. 
The  Methodists  in  Hodnet  are,  thank  God,  not  very  numerous,  and  I 
hope  to  diminish  them  still  more ;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  serve  as  a  spur  to  my  emulation.' 

Eighteen  months  later,  he  had  become  more  intimately  alive 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  reformation  of  bad  habits  must 
follow  the  sanguine  wishes  of  a  zealous  pastor :— 

^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  both  my  conduct  and  my  sermons 
are  well  liked,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  amendment  takes  place  in 
my  hearers.  My  congregations  are  very  good,  and  the  number  of 
communicants  increases.  The  principal  faults  of  which  I  have  to 
complain  are,  occasional  drunkenness,  and,  after  they  have  left  church, 
a  great  disregard  of  Sunday.  You  know  my  notions  respecting  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  are  by  no  means  strict ;  but  I  have 
seen  much  mischief  arise  from  its  neglect,  and  have  been  taking  some 
pains  to  prevent  it.  By  the  assistance,  I  may  say  advice,  of  one  of 
the  churchwardens,  a  very  worthy  and  sensible,  though  plain  farmer, 
the  shopkeepers  have  been  restrained  from  selling  on  Sundays ;  and 
I  have  persuaded  th^  innkeepers  to  sign  an  agreement,  binding  them- 
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fielves  under  a  five-guinea  forfeitare  not  to  allow  drinking  on  that  day. 
But  though  the  wealthy  farmers  and  women  are  generally  orderly,— 
the  young  labourers  are  a  dissolute  set,  and  I  have  not  so  much  in- 
fluence with  them  now  as  I  had  when  I  was  their  captain.  It  is  a  mis<- 
fortiine  to  me,  in  so  wide' a  parish,  that  I  am  slow  at  remembering 
either  names  or  faces,  which  is  a  very  useful  talent.' 

A  little  l^ter,  he  adds  : — 

*  My  parish  goes  on^  I  think  and  hope,  rather  on  the  mending 
hand,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday ;  and,  what 
is  also  perceptible,  in  an  increasing^  desire  to  have  comfort  and  advice 
from  me  when  they  are  sick,  which  was  chiefly  only  when  they  were 
at  extremity.' 

Young  clergymen  who  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  seed 
which  they  are  sowing  instantly  spring  up  into  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit,  may  be  satisfied  by  the  example  of  Heber,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  a  progress  so  slow,  a^ 
to  seem  at  times  almost  stationary.  Still  less  should  they  allow 
the  impressions  of  a  moment  of  despondency  to  survive  the 
moment.  He  bad  been  five  years  faithfully  employed,  when,  in 
1813,  he  writes  thus  to  Mr  Thornton  : — 

<  It  is  very  foolish,  perhaps ;  but  I  own  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am 
not  thrown  into  that  situation  of  life  for  which  I  am  best  qualified.  I 
am  in  a  sort  of  half-way  station,  between  a  paL*son  and  a  squire ;  con- 
demned, in  spite  of  myself,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  latter,  while 
yet  I  neither  do  nor  can  attend  to  them  sufficiently ;  nor  am  I  quite 
sure  that  even  my  literary  habits  are  well  suited  to  the  situation  of  a 
country  clergyman.  I  have  sometimes  felt  an  unwillingness  in  quit- 
ting my  books  for  the  care  of  my  parish ;  and  have  been  tempted  to 
fancy  that,  as  my  studies  are  scriptural,  I  was  not  neglecting  my  duty. 
Yet  I  must  not,  and  cannot  deceive  myself;  the  duties  which  I. am 
paid  to  execute  have  certainly  the  first  daim  on  my  attention  ;  and 
while  other  pursuits  are  my  amusement,  these  are  properly  my  calling. 
Probably,  had  I  not  been  a  scholar,  other  pursuits,  or  other  amuse- 
ments, would  have  stepped  in,  and  I  should  have  been  exposed  t6 
equal  or  greater  temptations ;  but,  I  confess,  when  I  consider  how 
much  I  might  have  done,  and  how  little,  comparatively,  I  have  done 
in  my  parish,  I  sometimes  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  fondness  for 
study  is  an  unfortunate  predilection  for  one  who  is  the  pastor  of  so 
many  people.  The  improvement  of  my  parish  does  not  correspond  to 
those  pleasant  dreams  with  which  I  entered  on  my  office.  My  neigh- 
bours profess  to  esteem  me ;  but  an  easy  temper  will,  in  this  respect, 
go  a  great  way.  I  write  sermons,  and  have  moderately  good  congre- 
gations ;  but  not  better  than  I  had  on  first  commencing  my  career.  The 
schools,  &c.  which  I  projected,  are  all  comparatively  at  a  stand  still ; 
and  I  am  occasionally  disposed  to  fancy  that  a  man  cannot  attend  to 
two  pursuits  at  once,  and  that  it  will  be  at  length  necessary  to  burn 
my  books^  like  the  early  converts  to  Christianity ;  and,  since  Provi* 
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dencc  has  Called  me  to  a  station  wliicb  so  many  men  regai'd  witd  envy, 
to  give  my  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  which  it  requires.  Pos- 
sibly, for  I  will  own  that  I  am  in  a  gloomy  humour,  I  exaggerate  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  a  day  seldom  passes  without  my  being  more  or  less 
affected  by  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  such  repinings  at  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  our  duties  are  performed,  are  necessary  parts  of 
our  discipline,  and  such  as  we  can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of.' 

How  much  of  this  feeling  was  attributable  to  some  slight  in- 
disposition or  other  circumstances,  independent  of  his  position 
and  successful  discbarge  of  his  duties,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  next  letter,  written  after  a  three  months' 
absence.  Every  (even  the  most  cynical)  looker-on  will  allow, 
that  these  are  the  cases  in  which  the  holyday,  under  the  Resi- 
dence Act,  is  excellently  bestowed.  It  will  never  be  grudged, 
on  these  occasions,  by  a  parish,  as  long  as  conscience  is  a 
little  attended  to  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  well  as  law. 

'  *  I  yesterday  found  myself  restored  to  my  usual  scene  of  duties  and 
interests,  which  I  find  considerably  endeared  to  me  by  this  temporary 
Cessation.  I  was,  I  own,  before  our  late  excursion,  growing  listless^ 
and  almost  discontented  with  my  situation,  and  the  little  apparent 
good  which  my  exertions  brought  about.  I  am  now,  I  tnist,  cured  i 
at  least,  I  feel  no  small  degree  of  my  original  sanguine  disposition 
returning,  and  could  even  fancy  that  I  was  listened  to  with  more  atten- 
tion yesterday  than  I  attracted  during  the  spring.  This  is,  perhaps, 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  same  feeling  has  thrown  a  sort  of  charm  over 
many  of  the  objects  which  had  lost  their  value,  from  my  being  accus- 
tomed to  them  ;  and  from  my  pulpit,  and  my  new  building,  down  to 
the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  my  present  habitation,  and  the 
**  desiderata  reqmescere  in  lecto"  I  find  evety  thing  more  comfortabld 
than  when  I  left  it.  This  stimulus  to  my  spirits,  I  owe  to  my  late 
excursion.' 

During  the  ten  following  years  which  Heber  passed  at  Hod" 
net,  he  perfected,  by  exercise,  in  this  comparatively  humble 
sphere,  those  virtues  which  were  destined  to  acquire  for  him 
afterwards,  as  Bishop  of  the  East,  the  reverence  and  the  love  of 
thousands  who  never  saw  him.  He  won  on  the  confidence  of 
the  human  heart  in  his  village,  as  over  our  Indian  empire,  in  the 
self-same  way.  There  was  the  same  simplicity  of  nature — the 
same  deep  and  unpretending,  almost  unconscious,  piety — the 
same  sympathy  with  happiness,  as  long  as  innocent,  from  what- 
ever source,  and  in  whatever  form*  There  was  the  same  com- 
bination of  high  qualities,  and  the  same  moderation  in  opinions^ 
without  which  any  single  excellence  of  moral  affection,  or  of 
intellectual  endowment,  may  become  only  an  instrument  of 
misery  to  its  possessor,  and  to  all  within  its  reach. 

He  received,  on  leaving  Hodnet,  a  piece  of  platQ  from  bis 
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parishioners.  It  was  presented  to  him  the  day  on  which  he 
preached  his  farewell  Sermon.  Its  inscription  expressed  their 
hope,  that  it  might  remind  hiin,  in  a  far  distant  land,  of  those 
who  would  never  cease  to  think  of  his  virtues  with  affection, 
and  of  his  loss  with  regret.  The  list  of  snhscribers  contained 
the  names,  not  alone  of  the  wealthy,  but  of  a  number  of  the 
very  poorest  class,  whose  sixpences  and  twopences  were  a  sacri- 
fice out  of  their  humble  means,  and  must  have  been  the  most 
acceptable  and  endearing  circumstance  of  the  whole.  His  own 
notice  of  this  occurrence  is  equally  creditable  to  all  parties. 

<  This  mark  of  their  good-will,  in  times  like  the  present,  is  very 
gratifying  and  affecting ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  I 
have  met  with.  In  my  visits  to  different  cottages,  and  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  road-side,  the  tears 
have  been  more  than  once  or  twice  conjured  up  into  my  eyes  by  their 
honest  expressions  of  good-will,  and  prayers  for  my  wellkre.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  feel  so  painfully,  as  I  have  done,  my  approach- 
ing separation  from  my  parish ;  nor  was  I  at  all  aware  of  the  degree  of 
regard  which  these  good  and  -kind-hearted  people  appear  to  have 
entertained  for  me.  God  bless  them  I  I  cannot  help  feeling  ashamed 
of  an  s^ection  which  I  have  so  imperfectly  deserved  T 

Such  are  the  opposite  accounts  which  these  distinguished 
ministers  had  to  settle  with  their  respective  congregations.  As 
the  failure  in  the  former  case  cannot  be  explained  by  any  ori- 
ginal difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  parishes, 
or  by  any  supposed  inferiority  in  ability,  piety,  or  virtue  in  their 
pastors,  there  seems  no  sufficient  tertium  quid^  to  which  this 
striking  contrast  can  be  so  justly  referred,  as  to  the  opposite 
schools  of  religion  in  which  Olney  and  Hodnet  were  brought 
up.  This  single  cause,  however,  is  one,  which  (although  subject 
to  a  hundred  modifications  in  every  instance  where  it  exists) 
is,  in  itself,  completely  adequate  to  the  effect.  If  Newton  and 
Heber  had  changed  their  posts  for  their  sixteen  years  of  service, 
we  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Heber  might  not  have  re- 
tired from  Olney,  revered  as  a  friend  and  father ;  nor  that  the 
fountain  of  Christian  love  would  not  have  been  turned  into  a 
disturbed  and  embittered  course  at  Hodnet,  when  its  pure  waters 
were  once  medicated  into  a  drug,  and  its  peaceful  flow  broken 
into  a  torrent,  under  the  unfortunate  management  of  Newton. 

Individual  temperament,  and  so  many  other  circumstances, 
besides  the  religious  opinions  which  a  man  may  entertain,  act 
on  his  own  personal  happiness,  that  the  result  in  the  instance  of 
any  single  individual  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  in  the  case  of  numbers.  There  was  an  impetuosity, 
of  passion,  and  a  vividness  of  imagination  in  Newton  during  bis 
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worst  days,  bm  there  was  a  power  and  resolatloti  and  a  contempt* 
of  worldliness  about  Soott,  which  would  carry  them  high  over' 
the  rocks  and  shallows  oF  ordinary  existence,  whatever  system' 
of  faith  they  might  technically  embrace.  The  dharaoter  of  both, 
remarkable  for  its  brightness  as  well  as  boldness,  secured  their' 
keeping  a  clear  sky  over  their  own  heads*  In  spite  of  occasional 
circuities  or  embarrassments,  their  native  buoyancy  and  strength 
of  purpose,  would  direct  in  their  favour  the  impulses  and  ten* 
dencies  of  any  creed,  and  bring  them  ultimately  round  to  the 
winning  side, 

A  man  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  Scott  has  the  sources  of  hap- 
piness much  within  his  own  command.  His  father,  a  Lincoln- 
shire grazier,  seems  to  have  always  made  his  home  uncomfort- 
able to  him.  The  notion  of  a  shepherd  lad  entering  into  holy 
orders  was  especially  scouted  as  a  piece  of  ridiculous  presump- 
tion, which  could  only  end  by  bringing  him  on  the  parish. 
Young  Scott,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  his  resolution.  Neither  ~ 
the  rebukes  of  relations,  nor  the  sneers  of  neighbours,  nor  the'' 
interruptions  arising  from  the  most  laborious  and  dirty  parts 
of  his  father's  business,  prevented  him  from  picking  up  the 
necessary  professional  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he^ 
applied  for  ordination  to  his  bishop  in  London,  and  was  rejected." 
His  subsequent  tenets  made  him  afterwards  consider  his  state 
of  mind  at  this  period  as  irreligious.  But  the  frankness  with 
which  he  replied  to  the  bishop's  personal  interrogatories,  proves 
at  least  his  moral  purity,  and  apparently  no  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  divinity ;  in  respect  of  which,  his  answers  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  equally  sincere.  His  notice  of  his  return 
home  evinces  a  union  of  high  heroism  of  purpose,  and  of  patient 
intermediate  self-command,  such  as  is  sure  in  the  end  of  conquer- 
ing the  world",  or  whatever  else  it  may  think  worth  conquering. 

*  I  travelled  by  a  circuitous  route  a  great  part  of  the  way  on  foot, 

*  and  the  rest  in  various  vehicles.    At  length  I  reached  Bray  toft, 

*  after  walking  twenty  miles  in  the  forenoon ;  and  having  dined, 

*  I  put  off  my  clerical  clothes,  resumed  my  shepherd's  dress, 
^  and  sheared  eleven  large  sheep  in  the  afternoon  !'  At  a  later 
period,  his  scorn  or  rather  dread  of  the  temptations  in  worldly 
prosperity  to  create  a  worldly  spirit,  breaks  out  in  the  same  com- 
manding strain;     *  The  spirit  of  the  commercial  world,  having 

*  long  corroded  the  professors  of  the  goSpel,  is  now  making 

*  havoe  among  ministers.  The  plan  of  marrying  rich  wives,  or 
*'  presiding  over  lucrative  academies,  would  have  made  St  Paul 

*  dolefully  cry  out,  All  seek  their  otorty  not  the  things  of  Jesiis 

*  Christ     I  have  been  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  orders;  and,- 

*  ^xcept  during  twa  years  that  J  continued  single,  my  Tegular; 
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*  income  as  a  minister  would  never  defray  more  than  balF  my 
^  expenditure ;  yet,  though  often  tried,  I  endeavoured  to  trust  in 

*  the  Lord,  and  I  have  been  provided  for.'  It  was  in  this  gene- 
rous reliance  that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  charities  seed 
com. 

The  practical  sincerity  of  his  opinions  leads  us  to  a  trait  as 
related  by  his  son,  which  is  rather  new  in  family  politics  on 
such  occasions.  The  evangelical  clergy,  whose  success  in  marry- 
ng  fortunes  has  become  a  proverb,  must  wince  at  it.  <  A 
marriage  with  a  rich  wife  is,  I  believe,  what  none  of  bis 
sons  would  have  ventured  to  propose  to  hint.  Few  things  would 
have  alarmed  him  more  for  their  safety,  or  more  grieved  him, 
as  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  with  which  he  had  laboured  to 
inspire  them.  Often  have  we  heard  him  descant  with  satis* 
faction  on  the  case,  I  think,  of  Mr  Walker  of  Truro,  who 
declined  a  connexion  with  a  lady,  in  all  other  respects  suit- 
able, becfiuse  she  possessed  L.  10,000!  and  often  mention  the 
sarcastic  congratulation  offered  at  a  visitation,  by  a  dignified 
clergyman  to  an  evangelical  brother,  who  had  married  a  lady 
of  fortune,  ^^  Ay,  ay,  brother  — ,  we  aim  at  the  same  object, 
though  we  have  our  different  ways  of  attaining  it !''  Hence, 
when,  many  years  ago,  two  young  ladies  of  large  fortune  were 
placed  under  his  care,  it  was  one  of  his  counsels  to  them,  that 
neither  of  them  should  marry  a  clergyman ;  *^  For,"  said  he, 
^'  if  he  is  not  a  good  one,  he  is  not  worthy  of  you ;  and,  if  he 
is  a  good  one,  you  will  spoil  him."'  This  apprehension  of 
a  worldly  spirit  was  not  confined  to  its  basest  form,  the  love 
of  money.     *  He  rejoiced  taith  trembling  at  a  very  slight  degree 

*  of  credit  obtained  by  one  of  his  sons  at  the  university.     To 
'  the  same  son  he  also  remarked,  that  though  he  did  not  tell  him 
'  so  at  the  time,  it  had  been  one  object  in  selecting-  his  college, 
^  to  send  him  where  he  would  not  be  likely  to  get  a  fellowship.'. 
What  a  noble,  if  somewhat  extravagant^  nature  do  these  opinions. 
and  anecdotes  declare ! 

Well  may  we  feel  justified  in  our  former  inference,  that  there, 
must  be  something  formidable  indeed  in  those  singularities  qf> 
doctrine^  which  could  prevent  such  a  man  from  making  converts, 
put  of  mere  personal  admiration  and  affection,  among  the  great 
proportion  oi  those  who  came  into  bis  presence.  Our  present 
object  is  to  show,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  system  which  treats 
the  human  understanding  as  slightingly  as  it  does  the  human 
heart,  to  put  to  no  inconsiderable  risk  the  personal  happiness, 
of  even  such  a  character  as  this.  A  life  of  unmerited  perplexity, 
and  remorse  may  be  the  fatal  consequence  of  religious  exag-. 
gyration.     Where  an^  powers  of  reasoning  exists  it  is  weary. 
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work  to  keep  treading  under  foot  Objections  which  must  be  A4 
constantly  recurring.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  mind  may  devote  itself, 
throughout  its  waking  hours,  almost  solely  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Whilst  a  forced  unnatural  state  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  is  kept  up,  as  it  were,  in  garrison,  and  under  arms, 
there  will  be  a  necessity  of  suppressing,  by  other  resources 
than  those  of  an  antagonist  kind  of  reason,  the  successive  insur- 
rections which  natural  reason,  do  what  we  may,  will  continu- 
ally raise.  Considerable  time  and  struggle  must  be  gone  through 
before  a  powerful  understanding  can  acquiesce  in  the  duty  of  re- 
sisting such  intellectual  remonstrances  as  a  temptation.  *  Temp- 

*  tations  follow  tempers ;  and  Satan  has  awfully  prevailed 
'  against  some  persons  of  a  reasoning  turn  of  mind.  Such 
^  things  used  to  harass  me  much  more  than  they  do  at  present, 

*  I  would  hope,  because  I  take  a  better  method  of  getting  deli-' 

*  verance  from  them.     In  general,  I  consider  them  as  tempta- 

*  tions  to  unbeliefi  contrary  to  the  fullest  proof  conceivable  ;  the 
^  remains  of  the  scepticism  of  our  hearts,  wrought  upon  by 

*  satanical  influence,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  by  the  wind ; 

*  and  to  be  overcome  only  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^  which  is 

*  the  word  of  God.  Thus  it  is  written.'  Scott  continues  in  the 
same  page,  ^  I  remember  that  just  before  I  entered  on  my  expo- 
^  sition  of  the  book  of  Job,  I  was  much  more  exercised  with  such 

*  temptations,  arising  from  awful  truths  of  scripture,  and  dispen- 

*  sations  of  God,  than  at  any  time  before  or  since ;  and  I  have  long 

*  thought  that  this  was  permitted,  among  other  things,  in  order 
V^  give  me  more  realizing  views  of  that  awful  subject,  the 

*  power  and  agency  of  evil  spirits,  than  I  before  had ;  and  that 

*  it  proved  very  useful  to  me  in  explaining  that  part  of  scripture.' 

In  respect  of  temptations,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  never 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  what  were  his  real 
trials  both  in  mind  and  temper.  The  latter  does  appear  to 
have  been  abundantly  tried  by  the  congregation  and  governors 
of  the  Lock.  He  lost  irrecoverably  much  above  half  his  audience, 
on  a  charge  of  Arminianism,  when  it  turned  out  he  was  more 
decidedly  Calvinistic  than  his  critics.  The  son  remembers  his 
father's  utter  astonishment  on  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  The 
good  man  *  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that  men  known  in  the 

*  religious  world  could  have  allowed  themselves  boldly  to  take; 

*  a  side,  and  to  talk  loudly  in  favour  of  a  system  of  which  they 

*  scarcely  knew  the  outlines.'  The  simplicity  with  which  the 
son  has  preserved  this  anecdote,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  an 
instructive  record  to  all  governors  of  the  Lock,  and  religious 
disputants  in  general,  is  worthy  of  his  father's  original  astonish- 
ment.   Sqott's  errors  were  certainly  no  want  of  knowledge  o& 
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bis  Bystem.  It  \n  our  moral,  aoeordiogly,  tbat  tbe  qratem  \9 
responsible  for  baving  at  times  endangered  bis  peace  of  mind 
to  tbe  full  extent  tbat  was  left  witbin  its  power.  Monstrous 
propositions  conjure  up  monsters  of  unbelief. 

Tbe  final  oonrersion  of  Scott,  long  tossed  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  was  in  bis  study.  That  of  Newton  took  place 
at  sea.  Newton's  biograpby  bas  all  tbe  incidents  and  tbe  corsair 
cbaracter  of  a  romance.  In  tbree  several  instances,  tbe  boat  in 
wbicb  some  accident  only  prevented  bira  from  going,  was  lost. 
His  preservation  from  sbipwreck  and  famine  between  Africa 
and  Ireland,  wben  tbe  captain  tbougbt  bim  Jonab,  was  about  as 
wonderful.  Not  less  so  tbe  two  cbances  by  wbicb  a  companion, 
in  one  instance,  cut  down  bis  bammock — in  another,  ligbted 
a  smoke  on  tbe  slave  coast  for  trade ;  witb  tbe  result  of  wbicb,* 
the  whole  change  in  his  after  life  seemed  mysteriously  linked.' 
These  were  the  events  of  a  youth  of  headstrong  and  unbridled  pas- 
sions, who  afterwards  rose  from  the  depths  of  moral  and  even 
physical  degradation,  to  high  religious  eminence.  They  are 
sufficient  to  account^  even  in  an  ordinary  character,  for  tbe 
existence  of  a  feeling  like  Glendower's,  that  the  subject  of  them 
was  marked  out  as  an  extraordinary  man.  But  bis  character 
was  no  ordinary  one.  It  swept  with  equal  violence  through  all 
extremes.  For,  tbat  wbicb  ought  to  have  been  kept  as  tbe  ex- 
tremes and  the  exceptions,  are  tbe  very  stuff  which  bis  whole 
being  was  made  of.  The  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
be  fell  in  love  witb  on  a  chance  visit,  wben  she  was  fourteen 
years  old.  During  the  seven  next  years,  his  idokUry  of  her 
remained  almost  his  only  virtue.  Three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, not  hearing  from  her  when  in  the  West  Indies,  he  ima- 
gines that  she  must  be  dead,  and  feels  ^  some  severe  symptoms 
*  of  that  mixture  of  pride  and  madness,  commonly  called  a  broken* 
<  heart.'  When  her  death  occurred  at  a  later  period,  be  was  able 
himself  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday. 
After  his  conversion,  he  continued  to  see  nothing  in  slave-dealing 
inconsistent  with  Christianity.  Mr  Cecil  observes,  that  he  had  not 
the  least  scruple  about  the  lawfulnesa  of  the  slave  trade^  which  he 
considered  as  the  appointment  qT  Providence^  respectable  and  profit^ 
able  ;  and  only  regretted  that  tbe  management  of  so  many  bolta 
and  shackles  made  his  employment  rather  that  of  a  gaoler^  So 
fierce,  however,  still  remained  the  nature  of  bis  ungovernable 
temperament,  that  be  felt  obliged  to  keep  himself  on  water  diet,' 
as  a  security  for  the  persons  of  his  female  slaves.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  nature  of  his  employment,  and  the  necessity  of  this  pre- 
caution, he  could  describe  himself  as  *  never  knowing  sweeter  or 
^  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  communion,'  than  in  bis  two  lesfr 
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voyages  to  Guinea.  Nor»  on  one  of  tfaeie  oecamons,  could'  be 
find  more  acceptable  ainiMement»  whilst  waiting  for  the  crimps^; 
than  in  making  a  religious  paraphrase  on  some  love  verses  of  Pro* 
pertins,  or^  as  he  calls  it»  in  restoring  them  to  their  right  owner. 
Unfortunately!  it  is  of  the  very  esience  of  a  religion,  where 
feeling  has  knocked  the  balance  weights  of  reason  out  of  the 
Bcale,  to  abound  in  contradictions*  Newton  was  undoubtedly 
in  many  respects  as  admirable  as  he  was  earnest  and  sincere* 
^  I  see  in  this  world/  he  says^  ^  two  heaps  of  human  happiness 

<  and  misery:  now»  if  I  can  take  the  smallest  bit  from  one  heap, 

*  and  add  to  the  other,  I  carry  a  point.'  At  eighty,  urged  to 
spare  himself  in  the  pulpit,  <  I  cannot  stop,'  (he  cried,  and 
raising  his  voice^)  '  What  I  shall  the  old  African  blasphemer 

<  stop  while  he  can  speak  ?'  We  cannot,  however,  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  conviction  that,  for  a  preacher  who  has  in  charge  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  who  undertakes  to  teach  them  how  to 
live,— what  they  may  do^  and  from  what  they  must  abstain,-*-^ 
judgment  is  a  necessary  qualification.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
require  of  a  spiritual  director,  some  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
with  a  general  power  of  discrimination  between  the  different 
degrees  of  criminality  or  danger,  in  di£Ferent  actions  and  differ- 
ent courses  of  life.  Whilst  the  confessional  of  Newton  would 
have  allowed  his  penitents  the  recreation  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, and  the  cheapening  the  price  of  a  fellow-creature,  hc^ 
must  have  excommunicated  the  weaker  brethren  who  were 
attracted  by  an  oratorio.  Nothing  can  be  cleverer  or  more  in- 
tractably perverse  than  his  sermon  on  Handel's  Commemoration^ 
He  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  the  insane  proceeding  of  criminals 
setting  their  judge's  message  to  music,  and  singing  it  for  their 
diversion.  A  very  picturesque  sketch  of  this  musical  entertain- 
ment closes  by  the  observation,  ^  Surely  if  such  a  case  as  I  have 

*  supposed  could  be  found  in  real  life,  though  I  might  admircf 

<  the  musical  taste  of  these  people,  I  should  commiserate  their 
^  insensibility.'  This  alarm  at  innocent  accomplishments  breaks 
out  almost  as  curiously  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Rome,  whom 
he  exhorts,  by  the  example  of  Paul  at  Athens,  not  to  let  a 
taste  for  the  arts  interfere  with  the  divine  taste.  The  seven 
hills  are  in  his  eyes  the  desolate  subject  of  that  old  prophetical 
denunciation,-^*  the  voice  of  the  musician  shall  not  be  heard  in 
'  thee,  and  the  light  of  the  candle  shall  no  more  be  seen  in  thee.' 
His  own  frame  of  mind  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  most 
appropriate  for  enjoying  the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  St  Peter's,  since,  he  says,  that  he  should  be  thinking  of 
that  sentence  and  its  execution,  were  he  to  see  the  cupola  flaming 
with  its  lamps. 
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The  lang^aj^e  of  no  novel  that  we  ever  read,  is  more  extrava^ 
(i;antly  false  than  his  description  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Young  persons,  what  is  called  seriously  brought  up,  especially 
young  ladies,  are  often  worse  provided  with  the  commonest 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  come  out  of  their  coterie  into 
ordinary  virtuous  society  with  more  to  learn  and  unlearn  con- 
cerning its  condition,  than  so  many  nuns.  We  will  extract  a 
few  practical  aphorisms,  which  Mr  Cecil  thought  it  worth  while 
to  preserve,  from  Newton's  conversation,  which  Newton  revised 
for  publication.     *  A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  who 

<  has  had  a  long  intimacy  with  one  whom  at  length  he  finds  to 

*  have  been  the  murderer  of  a  kind  father ;  the  intimacy,  after 
^  this,  will  surely  be  broken.'  One  ought  scarcely  to  wonder  at 
any  views  entertained  concerning  the  next  world  .by  a  person 
who  can  thus  seriously  misrepresent  the  present.    ^  I  endeavour 

<  to  walk  through  the  world  as  a  physician  goes  through  Bed- 
f  lam  ;  the  patients  make  a  noise,  pester  him  with  impertinence^ 
^  and  hinder  him  in  his  business ;  but  be  does  the  best  be  can, 
^  and  so  gets  through.' — ^  Too  deep  a  consideration  of  eternal 

<  realities  might  unfit  a  man  for  his  present  circumstances. 
^  Walking  through  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  or  Bedlam,  must 

*  deeply  affect  a  feeling  mind ;  but,  in  reality,  this  world  is  a  far 

*  worse  scene.  It  has  but  two  wards :  in  the  one,  men  are 
^  miserable ;  in  the  other,  mad.'  Can  Bedlam  itself  contain  any 
thing  more  insane  than  the  thus  dividing  the  world  into  a 
Guinea  ship,  with  a  ruffian  crew  on  deck,  and  wretched  slaves 
pnder  the  hatches,  whence  he,  and  perhaps  a  cabin-boy,  are 
alone  miraculously  chosen?  Compared  with  this,  we  would 
send  a  person  for  a  view  of  English  manners  and  institutions  to 
Caleb  Williams,  and  of  human  nature  to  Rousseau. ' 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  such  fanaticism,  that  it  must 
alternate  with  a  restless  scepticism  in  manly  minds.  We  have 
a  loose  recollection  of  a  passage  in  Baxter's  Life,  where  he 
observes  with  some  astonishment,  that  notwithstanding  be  had 
dedicated  a  long  life  to  God,  scarce  a  day  should  pass  in  which 
a  doubt  did  not  cross  his  mind,  whether  it  was  not  all  a  fable : 
or  some  expression  to  that  effect.  Now  Newton's  conversion 
was  brought  about,  (for  such  is  the  boast  of  Mr  Cecil,) 
not  by  argument  or  rational  considerations,  but  by  the  break- 
ing in  upon  his  mind  of  peculiar  discoveries  in  revealed  truths 
sufficient  to  meet  even  his  case  through  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  It  must  be  expected,  that  a  religious  faith  so 
constructed,  will  be  exposed  to  the  reaction  of  similar  convul- 
sions. Not  only  may  the  self  same  wave  which  casts  a  man 
ashore  as  easily  wash  bim  back  again;  but  that  which  one 
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moment  mounts  audaciously  to  heaven,  is  most  likely  to  descend 
the  next,  as  \ow  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  useful  just 
to  watch  the  two  extremes.  Nothing  but  undoubting  enthu- 
siasm would  justify  the  following  answer.     '  Dr  Taylor  of 

*  Norwich  said  to  me^  "  Sir,  I  have  collated  every  word  in 

*  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  seventeen  times ;  and  it  is  very  strange 
^  if  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  which  you  hold,  should  not 
'  have  been  found  by  me  !  I  am  not  surprised  at  this :  I  once 
^  went  to  light  my  candle  with  the  extinguisher  on  it :  now, 
r^  prejudices  from  education,  learning,  &c.,  often  form  an  ex- 

*  tinguisher.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  bring  the  candle : 
^  you  must  remove  the  extinguisher."  *  An  enthusiasm  of  this 
kind  has  great  need  to  keep  its  fountain  ever  full,  since  it  has 
no  other  resource  to  turn  to.  Yet  this  was  more,  than  even 
Newton  could  succeed  in,  in  spite  of  his  salient  and  fervent 
spirits.  In  one  of  his  first  letters  to  Mr  Scott,  then  his  re- 
cent successor  at  Olney,  both  in  his  parsonage  and  opinions, 
be  writes  as  follows ;  *  Methinks  I  see  you  sitting  in  my  old 

*  corner  in  the  study.     I  will  warn  you  of  one  thing.     That 

<  room  (do  not  start)  used  to  be  haunted.  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
'  saw  or  heard  any  thing  with  my  bodily  organs^  but  I  have 

<  been  sure  there  were  evil  spirits  in  it,  and  very  near  me  :  A 
^  spirit  of  folly,  a  spirit  of  indolence,  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  and 

*  many  others — indeed  their  name  is  Legion^  But  why  should 
'  I  say  they  are  in  your  study,  when  they  followed  me  to  Lon- 
'  don,  and  still  pester  me  here  ?  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  if  your 
'  house  be  fairly  rid  of  them.  I  am  sure  they  were  there  once.* 
Here  we  again  encounter  the  disquieting  spectre  of  unbelief^ 
Newton  has  left  us  among  his  maxims,  one  which  may  account 
for  some  of  his  errors,  and  for  these  evil  spirits  among  the  rest. 
Dr  Taylor  might  most  properly  have  described  it  as  an  extinguisher 
for  truth.  It  is  this  :  *  I  shall  preach  perhaps  very  usefully  upon 
^  two  opposite  texts,  while  kept  apart :  but  if  I  attempt  nicely 
^  to  reconcile  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  I  do  not  begin  to  bungle/ 
Now,  there  is  no  magic  in  the  words  of  Scripture ;  its  virtue  is 
in  the  meaning.  The  true  meaning  must  depend  on  the  whole 
words ;  on  the  limits  which  the  context  may  put  on  any  single 
text.  Old  Donne  has  applied  to  this  effect  the  simile,  de  caudd 
equindf  very  quaintly.     *  Sentences  in  Scripture,  like  hairs  in 

<  horsetails,  concur  in  one  root  of  beauty  and  strength ;  but 

*  being  plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes  and 

*  snares.'  Yet  it  is  making  snares  of  this  description,  which 
Newton  has  deliberately  recommended  ! 

If  the  religious  philosophy  of  Newton  was  ignorant  and  un- 
|;>epding  in  its  estimate  of  the  nature  and  proportion  of  thixigs^ 
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lie  was  not  more  skilful  in  his  judgment  of  parsons.  A  system 
may  be  the  truest  possible,  whilst  aif^ned  on  in  vactto^  in  the 
cabinet  of  a  Doctrinaire^  When  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
circumstances  of  individuals,  it  will  nevertheless  require  that 
its  practical  administrator  should  possess  the  invaluable  art  of 
discovering  the  peculiarities  of  individual  dispositions,  and  of 
adapting  his  moral  prescription  to  their  case.  Too  zealous  to 
pause  and  to  distinguish,  Newton  had  but  one  specific,  and  h^ 
distributed  it  alike  on  all  emergencies,  without  any  reference  t6 
ihe  difference  between  one  character  and  another.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  Mr  Cecil,  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  in  ^  the  discernment 
^  of  spirits  ;*  and  that  he  was  never  so  much  movedj  as  when 
this  want  of  discrimination  was  endeavoured  to  be  corrected  by 
his  friends.  The  example  given  is  one  of  credulous  overrating. 
His  mistake  with  Cowper  took  unfortunately  the  other  turn* 
The  Hermitage,  in  which  this  most  sensitive  of  diseased  Imagi* 
nation's  thousand  victims  passed  his  weakly  and  melancholy 
days,  and  the  fatal  cloud  which  hung  over  him,  dark  as  night, 
and  ready  at  every  instant  to  pour  down  infernal  terrors,  had  a 
sacredness  about  them  which  one  should  have  thought  no  human 
being  could  have  approached  but  with  fear  and  trembling.  They 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  secure  from  being  further 
darkened  and  disquieted  by  the  pettifogging  meddling  supersti- 
tion of  any  the  most  injudicious  friend.  These  considerations 
proved,  however,  too  feeble  to  protect  him  from  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, unreasonable  in  any  case  with  reference  to  the  offence, 
but  so  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  as  to  be 
utterly  inexcusable,  except  on  one  single  supposition.  It  is 
necessary  to  suppose  a  caltous  ignorance  and  hardness  of  touch 
in  Newton,  amounting  to  a  disqualification  for  an  office,  which 
no  reasonable  person  can  be  brought  to  exercise  against  his 
brethren,  except  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  scruple,  and  alarm. 
For  most  assuredly  we  are  bound,  again  and  again  to  look  at 
every  possible  allowance,  and  to  be  at  last  satisfied  to  a  certainty 
that  our  silence  would  be  a  conniving  encouragement  to  error, 
before  we  interfere  with  an  atom  of  the  pleasures  of  another. 
The  criminal  indulgence,  at  which  the  little  Christian  world  of 
OIney  had  been  astonished,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
Cowper  and  Mrs  Unwin  had  driven  out  with  Lady  Hesketh  in 
her  carriage,  more  frequently  than  was  agreeable  to  serious 
neighbours  who  had  no  carriage  of  their  own.  This  is  far 
from  being  a  solitary  instance.  There  must  be  indeed  a  fierce 
ascetism  in  tenets  which  could  so  far  outgrow  and  overrule  the 
exquisite  candour  and  loveableness  of  temper,  attributed  to 
IS^ewton  by  his  admirers^  as  to  superinduce  a  possibility  of  the 
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escase  we  have  above  suggested  for  these  occasions.  Newton 
fieems  always  to  bring  the  dark  spirit  over  Cowper.  The  letters 
addressed  to  him,  and  those  to  other  people,  are  not  like  the 
same  man's  correspondence.  There  is  a  strange  fortune,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  life  of  man,  and  strange  inconsistencies  in  the  human 
Jieart.  Who  could  have  expected  to  see  the  gentlest  and  most 
delicate  nature — ^almost  the  Ariel  of  religion — a  being  unfitted 
by  his  tenderness  for  the  collisions  of  vulgar  life,  subjected,  on 
account  of  a  recreation  too  insipid  to  be  called  even  an  amuse*- 
ment,  to  the  lash  of  an  overseer  who  could  recognise  nothing 
in  his  own  slave-dealing  but  the  painful  means  of  an  honest 
livelihood? 

We  found  something,  when  we  first  read  them,  so  oppressive, 
not  to  say  almost  heart-breaking,  in  several  of  Cowper's  addi- 
tional letters,  published  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  we  shall  not  put 
ourselves  to  the  unnecessary  pain  of  looking  at  them  again  at 
present*  Sy  introducing  the  name  of  Cowper,  it  is  not  implied 
either  in  the  comparison  which  we  are  making,  or  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  inferences  which  we  seek  to  draw,  that  his  melan- 
choly originated  in  religion.  Every  reader  of  his  life  must  know 
the  contrary.  But  every  reader  must  likewise  know,  that  this 
melancholy,  so  far  from  being  soothed  by  religion,  was  deepened 
by  the  view  which  Cowper  took  of  it.  Further,  he  must  agree, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  fact,  that  the 
minister  of  his  parish  entertained  in  principle  similar  opinions. 
This  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  by  sound 
scriptural  exposition  raise  his  friend  from  *  the  burning  marie' 
on  which  he  writhed ;  on  the  contrary,  their  common  predes- 
tinatory  doctrines  must  have  infallibly  strengthened  the  ,  fatal 
root  out  of  which  these  poisonous  fibres  grew.  Every  chance 
of  indirect  alleviation  was  also  lessened.  A  horror  of  what  is 
called  the  worlds  in  its  most  simple  and  harmless  state,  tended 
to  deprive  the  sufferer  of  the  oblivion  into  which  a  little  amuse- 
ment or  occasional  intercourse  with  a  friendly  neighbour  might 
have  at  times  deceived,  and  did  in  fact  deceive  him. 

Cowper  would  probably  have  been  subject,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  occasional  depression.  But  nothing  whatever  can 
be  conceived  capable  of  producing  a  degree  of  unhappiness  so 
permanent  and  so  tremendous,  (being  indeed  a  direct  anticipa- 
tion of  the  tortures  of  the  damned,)  as  that  Phantom  of  Religion 
into  whose  grasp  he  fell.  For  he  fell  into  it,  evidently,  as  a  man 
falls  into  love  or  any  other  passion.  If  he  had  not  been  mad  before, 
it  was  enough  of  itself  to  make  him  so.  It  has  made  others. 
It  is  on  behsdf  of  such, — of  the  many  whom  Cowper  may  be  said 
to  represent}  and  who  by  a  perilous  suscepibility  of  nature  can- 
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not  protect  themselveg,— -that  cooler  heads  are  called  on  to  inter- 
pose*  Cowper  was  singular  only  in  bis  deligbtful  talents. 
Otherwise,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  is  in  its  different 
ishades  and  degrees  of  disposition  too  numerous  and  too  amiable^ 
to  be  left  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  an  arbitrary  system,  on 
whose  towering  top  bolder  characters  are  raised  aloft  in  triumph, 
and  enabled  to  look  down  with  mingled  feelings  (some  of  pity, 
some  of  satisfaction)  on  the  millions  whose  sacrifice  is  called 
their  Creator's  glory.  Men  conscious  of  hereditary  maladies 
refuse  to  marry.  We  will  not  ask  what  man  with  a  human 
heart,  believing  in  such  a  proposition,  durst  place  himself  in  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  becoming  the  father  of  a  family,  the 
author  of  future  generations,  predestined  for  the  most  part  to 
perdition.  Unless  we  harden  and  stupify  our  natures  over  the 
present  moment,  every  affection,  which  makes  this  life  a  source 
of  pleasure,  must  at  once  under  such  a  faith  become  the  source 
of  constant  and  unutterable  pain.  The  driest  of  heathen  philo- 
sophers deemed  it  base  for  a  mortal  to  think  only  of  mortal 
things.  'AdavaTi^Eiv,  was  his  motto.  To  a  Christian  the  prospect 
of  immortality  is  unavoidable.  This  is  the  very  vista  which 
Christianity  has  opened.  The  view  of  a  future  state  must  ter- 
minate every  religious  thought.  Even  supposing,  therefore, 
that  self-confidence  assure .  us  of  our  personal  condition ;  yet 
supposing,  also,  that  we  retain  the  sympathies  of  humanity^ 
what  alone  can  religious  contemplation  end  in,  if  it  discloses  to 
our  eyes  an  abyss  of  boundless  misery,  into  which  the  stream  of 
life  is  hurrying  down  almost  all  that  we  have  loved  and  honour* 
^d,  under  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  decree  ? 

There  are  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  natural  religion,  and 
at  least  as  many  sorts  of  Christianity.  Its  three  or  four  leading 
forms  contain  so  many  names  equally  entitled  to  our  veneration, 
that  it  is  evident  no  amount  of  learning,  honesty,  or  earnest 
prayer,  can  be  a  security  that  we  choose  aright  among  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  pro- 
bability of  its  being  true,  and  its  immediate  influence  on  human 
happiness,  it  appears  to  be  an  invaluable  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Heber,  that,  compared  with  the  enthusiastic  system, 
there  is  little  in  its  doctrines  before  which  human  reason  is  startled 
in  dismay.  We  need  never  expect  to  find  Heber,  and  those  who 
adopt  his  mild  and  moderate  opinions,  shrinking  from  the  use 
of  their  understanding  as  a  temptation,  and  fighting  against 
Satan  under  divers  forms  of  unbelief.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  attributes  and  dispensations  must, 
in  such  a  case,  if  duly  undertaken,  elevate  the  spiritual,  encou- 
rage the  lukewarm;  and  control  the  wavering  or  misguided.    It 
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cannot,  on  the  other,  by^  any  possibility  become  a  terror  to  the 
innocent,  or  a  snare  to  the  presumptuous  and  unwary. 

The  sweetness  of  Heber's  natural  disposition,  and  the  reason^ 
ableness  of  his  religious  opinions,  were  a  mutual  guard  and  orna« 
ment  to  each  other.  From  his  earliest  childhood,  he  was  distin* 
guished  by  his  piety  and  charity ;  that  is,  by  his  affection  towards 
God  and  man.  Prayer  seems  to  have  come  as  natural  to  him  as 
song  to  a  bird.  The  hardest  lesson  which  he  ever  had  to  learu 
—indeed  he  seems  never  .to  have  learned  it — is  the  duty  of 
refraining  from  promiscuous  almsgiving.  In  this  he  continued 
prodigal  to  his  death.  The  native  bountifulness  of  his  nature 
was  such,  that  when  he  went  to  school,  his  money  used  to  be 
sewed  into  his  waistcoat,  not  lest  he  should  lose  or  spend  it,  but 
lest  he  should  give  it  away.  In  periods  of  trial,  he  spared  his 
body  as  little  as  his  purse.  When  the  typhus  fever  got  into  his 
village,  in  1820,  no  fear  of  infection  could  keep  him  from  the 
cottages  of  his  sick.  He  went  about  like  the  good  Bishop  of 
Marseilles.  We  thought  of  that  beautiful  example  of  Borromean 
Christianity  in  the  Promessi  Sposi^  on  his  answer  to  the  remon* 
strances  of  his  Shropshire  AbbondioSy — ^  J  am  as  much  in  God's 
^  keeping  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  as  in  my  own.' 

To  all  appearance,  he  passed,  almost  without  a  stain  or  effort, 
through  the  most  critical  and  usually  least  satisfactory  period  of 
life;  when  the  innocence  of  boyhood  is  rubbing  off,  and  when 
the  steadying  principles  of  manhood  are  not  yet  acquired.  If 
some  men  have  gained  more,  no  man  ever  lost  less,  in  the  transit 
from  one  period  to  another.  The  carelessness  of  under- graduate 
habits,  and  the  intoxication  of  success,  seem  to  have  only  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  being  himself  more  thoroughly  upon  the 
watch  against  personal  infirmities.  Immediately  after  the  recital 
of  his  Palestine  in  the  theatre,  he  was  found  by  his  mother  on  his 
knees.  Short  occasional  prayers,  in  Latin,  on  the  most  import- 
ant days  or  events  of  the  year,  are  scattered  over  his  Diary.  la 
the  same  spirit,  he  begged  for  the  prayers  of  his  parish,  on  his 
setting  sail  for  India.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of 
the  devotional  character  exemplified  in  his  life,  that  it  was  not 
indulged  as  the  substitute  for  a  single  virtue,  or  allowed  to 
supersede  any  of  the  plain  out-of-door  affections,  or  ever  ushered, 
with  the  countenance  of  an  undertaker,  among  the  amusementa 
of  ordinary  society.  He  forgets  nobody  on  leaving  England,  nor 
their  respective  wants.  There  is  his  farewell  to  the  clerk,  with 
his  present  of  coals  to  the  poor  inhabitants :  there  comes  no  less 
his  long  letter  of  friendly  expostulation  with  a  respectable  par- 
ishioner, on  his  fondness  for  liquor — *  Perhaps  the  last  mark  of 
*  my  good  wishes  for  you,  which  I  shall  ever  have  it  in  my  power 
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<  to  sbow,  now  tbat  I  am  leaving  England  for  a  far  diatant  land, 

<  and  have  ceased  to  be  rector  of  Hodnet/  When  their  voyage  waft 
Ht  an  end,  the  kind  tetter  addressed  to  the  East  India  Captain  who 
took  him  out,  it  another  proof  how  graciously  he  let  no  oppor* 
tanity  escape  him  of  doing  good.  After  a  few  hints  as  pfaysiciaii 
to  the  body,  be  turns  to  him,  in  words,  of  which  we  cannot  bat 
regret  tbat  poor  Cowper  had  not  also  the  benefit,  as  physician 
of  the  soul.   *  I  have  been  long  aware,  that,  in  the  honest  bam<^ 

*  bleness  of  your  contrite  heart,  you  have  thought  more  painfully 
^  of  your  own  condition,  than  one  who  cherishes  a  firm  faith  on 

*  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  an  ardent  desire  after  holiness,  need  todo. 
^  Remember  who  He  is  on  whom  you  have  hoped.  Be  sure  that 
'  both  body  and  soul  are  safe  under  His  protection,  so  long  as 
**  we  wait  patiently  on  Him,  and  resist  the  temptations  against 
^  which  we  are  compelled  to  struggle ;  and  believe  me,  tbat  while 
'  this  hope  continues  to  increase  in  you,  both  body  and  soul 
'  will  derive  a  daily  increase  of  strength  and  cheerfulness/ 

Whilst  yet  in  England,  it  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  him 
always  moderating  between  our  religious  parties,  and,  as  the 
Falkland  of  his  profession,  constantly  crying,  '  Peace,  Peace  !' 
Our  attention  has  been  drawn  particularly  to  the  overt  act  of  two 
letters,  written  with  these  excellent  intentions.  The  first  is 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Bishops,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  with  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  other  is  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  <  by  an  Arminian,'  in  viudica« 
tion  of  the  motives  by  which  many  respectable  churchmen,  most 
conscientiously  attached  to  the  Establishment,  had  been  led  to 
become  members  of  the  Bible  Society. 

^  It  was  the  fortune  of  some  of  us  to  have  discovered,  that,  among 
the  difPerent  religions  sects  of  our  own  country,  of  the  continent,  and 
of  America,  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  English  clergy,  more  espe- 
daily  of  those  who  are  called  the  High  Church  party,  were  very 
remarkablv  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  This  might,  in  part, 
so  far  as  the  continent  is  concerned,  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  a 
kte  rfght  honourable  Irish  prelate,  who  amused  himself  with  rambling 
over  Europe,  and  disgracing,  by  numberless  eccentricities,  and  infide- 
lity almost  arowed,  the  order  of  which  he  never  performed  the  duties, 
•nd  to  all  the  other  members  of  which  he  was  a  subject  of  indignatioa 
and  sorrow.  Partly,  too,  it  might  arise  from  the  fact,  diat  of  the 
foreigners  who  visit  England,  a  great  proportion  symbolize  with  those 
who  separate  from  our  church ;  and  are  led,  therefore,  to  form  their 
views  of  it  from  very  different  sources,  than  from  an  actual  examina- 
tion of  our  manners  and  doctrine.  Bat  be  tUg  as  it  may,->-4  very 
feneral  prejudice  existed,  to  my  knowledge,  on  the  continent,  against 
the  Ba^isb  church  and  prelacy ;  while  the  dark  and  inveterate  fBh« 
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apprehensions  of  the  dineatiert  at  home,  will  l>e  plain  from  a  e^sw|f 
inspection  of  their  periodical  publications.  Nor  were  they  the  dissent* 
ers  only  who  were  thus  deceived  concerning  us.  A  considerable  party 
within  the  church  itself  had  began  to  show  symptoms  of  confining  the 
name  of  **  Evangelical  and  Religious,"  to  the  limits  of  their  own  Shib^ 
boleth,  and  of  accounting  all  their  brethren  who  disagreed  with  theni 
on  particular  topics,  as  secular,  at  least,  or  careless, — ^if  not  altogeth^ 
profane  and  carnal.  Thus  situated,  it  was  an  experiment,  as  we  con^ 
ceived,  well  worth  the  making,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  afibrded  us 
by  the  new  Society,  of  showing  ourselves  to  them  as  we  were,  as  meil 
(I  speak  of  the  collective  body  of  Arminian  clergy)  who  were  noi 
inferior  in  learning,  in  teal,  in  ability,  or  in  personal  holiness,  to  any 
set  of  men  upon  earth ;  who  were  as  active  and  anxious  in  promoting 
the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  as  they  themselves  could  be ;  who 
were  actuated,  even  where  we  differed  from  them,  by  a  love  of  God 
and  man,  as  warm  and  disinterested  as  theirs ;  who  were  ready  td 
meet  them  in  every  office  of  brotherly  love,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  every  scheme  of  apparent  utility  which  demanded  from  us  nil 
sacrifice  of  principle  or  consistency.  If  we  thus  succeeded  in  removing 
their  prejudices  against  our  persons,  we  trusted  that  they  would  learn, 
by  degrees,  to  regard  our  office  and  our  claims  with  less  aversion  \ 
that  they  would  give  us  the  more  credit  for  sincerity  in  our  peculiaf 
opinions,  when  they  found  us  earnest  on  those  points  where  no  differ^ 
ence  existed  between  us ;  that  they  might,  by  degrees,  be  led  to  enquire 
into  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  and  the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  theijf 
separation  from  us ;  that  we  might  thus  prevent  that  schism  which  was 
as  yet  only  apprehended;  remedy  those  ancient  divisions  which  were 
chiefly  founded  on  ignorance ;  that  if  our  success  was  more  limited, 
we  might,  at  least,  glean  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  converts ; 
and  that  by  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  we  should,  at  any  rate, 
save  some* 

No  man  of  his  time  assuredly  could  say  more  truly — *  To 

<  reconcile  or  soften  these  unhappy  differences,  so  far  as  my  age 

<  and  situation  have  given  me  opportunities,  has  been  through 

<  life  the  object  constantly  in  my  view,  and  the  cause  of  several 
^  earnest  and  fruitless  labours.'  We  should  think  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Calvinists  would  be  satisfied  with  the  justice  done, 
in  the  following  passages,  to  the  persons  and  the  characters  of 
their  great  leaders.  Whatever  difference  may  nltimately  remain 
among  the  sects  of  Christendom  on  matters  of  opinion,  we  should 
contentedly  submit  to  bear  a  penalty  inseparable  from  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  if  charity  among  ourselves,  and  honour  to 
Christianity,  could  be  but  secured  by  all  parties  acting  up  to  thiii 
most  Christian  example. 

*  Many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  are,  to  all  appearance^ 
subversive  of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  lives  of  Bellarmine,  Charles 
Bonromeo,  Vincent  de  St  Paul,  Fenelon,  and  Pascal,  without  feeling 
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that  they  were  holy  and  humble  men,  incessant  in  prayer,  and  devoted 
to  God  and  to  their  enqairies  after  truth ;  or  without  a  painful  con- 
Miousness  that,  with  all  the  clearer  views  of  God's  dispensations  which 
I  believe  myself  to  possess,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  my  hopes,  and 
certainly  beyond  my  deserts,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  among  them 
in  heaven.  Nor  dare  we,  as  I  conceive,  deny  that  men  like  these,  however 
grievously  mistaken  in  some  points,  were  under  the  guidance  and  teach- 
ing of  that  Spirit,  from  whose  inspiration  only  such  virtues  as  theirs 
could  proceed.' — *  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  or  think  that  I  mean 
to  reflect  on  the  personal  character  and  personal  holiness  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  election :  I  am  acquainted  with  some ;  I  know  the 
works  of  many  ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  men  as  holy,  as  humble,  and 
us  eharitabie  as  men,  in  our  present  state,  can  hope  to  be.  And  while 
I  wonder  at  their  blindness  in  not  perceiving  those  consequences  of 
their  system  which  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  while  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  natural  result  of  Calvinism  must  be  to  sink  some  men  into  utter 
despair  and  carelessness  of  living,  and  to  raise  others  into  the  most 
dangerous  self-confidence  and  spiritual  pride,  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  Uess  God  for  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which  has  kept  the  good  men 
from  those  snares  which  their  opinions  laid  before  them,  end  forbidden 
them  to  trust  their  salvation  to  doctrines  which  they  do  not  act  upon, 
though  they  fancy  that  they  believe  them.  Nor  should  I  have  spoken 
thus  harshly  of  tne  doctrines  themselves,  if  it  were  not  fit  that  every 
system  should  be  tried  by  the  fruits,  that  is,  by  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  it.' 

Oar  bishops  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  East  have  in  charge 
three  distinct  and  peculiar  duties,  the  execution  of  which— 
especially  of  the  two  last — it  is  a  work  of  some  delicacy  and 
management  satisfactorily  to  combine.  They  have  to  bring  under 
good  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  control  a  clergy,  among  whom 
(from  the  want  of  the  superintendence  of  a  superior)  oscitancyin 
some  cases,  refractoriness  in  others,  must  naturally  have  crept  in. 
What  is  still  more  difficult,  they  must  acquire,  by  social  inter- 
course and  example,  an  influence  with  the  wealthy  master  caste ; — 
a  race  rather  too  far  and  too  long  removed  from  the  humanizing 
equality  before  God  and  man,  which  makes  so  comparatively 
bright  a  feature  in  the  religion  and  civilisation  of  Europe.  There 
19  a  cant  negro  expression,  signifying  an  alteration  not  in  com- 
plexion but  in  character,  which  is  quite  as  true  in  Hindostan, 
as  at  Kingston  or  Sierra  Leone:  ^  The  white  man  is  himself  grown 
*  black/  A  Creole  or  a  half-caste  of  this  moral  pedigree  will  not 
only  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  population,  but  his  own  unchristian  mode  of  life  must 
more  than  counteract  all  the  professional  catechisms  in  the  world. 
The  last  task,  that  of  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  Slave  and  the  Hindoo,  is  therefore  one  in  which  the  discretion 
of  a  man  of  the  world  is  wanted,  as  much  as  the  zeal  of  a  mis- 
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« 
sionary,  or  that  patience  which  is  stronger  even  than  such  ob- 
stacles as  can  proverbially  provoke  a  saint.  For  its  successful 
accomplishment^  the  edification  of  the  superior  order  is  almost 
as  necessary  a  preliminary  as  the  preparation  of  the  minds  of 
their  despised  inferiors — without  which  preparation,  the  soil 
cannot  be  expected,  by  any  rational  husbandman,  to  be  in  any 
way  ready  for  the  seed. 

As  regards  these  three  classes  of  duties,  Bishop  Middleton  was 
eminently  adapted  for  the  first.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Bishop  Lipscomb,  by  becoming  a  sort  of  planter's  chaplain,  h 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  real  eventual  attainment 
of  the  second  object.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  that  the  course  which  he  is  pursuing  must 
personally  secure  for  him  a  quiet  Creole  existence  in  Jamaica. 
Bishop  Coleridge  and  Bishop  Turner,  we  really  trust,  have  a 
consioerable  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  their 
zeal  and  competence  for  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  last,  afl 
well  as  of  the  two  former  obligations. 

Still,  it  will  probably  be  long  indeed,  ere  our  colonial  empire 
shall  see  again  a  bishop  who  united  these  appropriate  qualinca* 
tions  in  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  Heber.  Some  allow<» 
ance  must,  we  suppose,  be  made  for  the  cayenne  pepper,  or 
almost  the  poison,  which  an  Eastern  sun  seems  to  dro^  into  tho 
blood  of  certain  temperaments.  Yet  we  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
probate in  Christians  anywhere,  most  especially  in  Christians 
who  are  placed  in  India  as  beacons  on  a  mountain  top,  the  reli- 
gious animosities  and  wretched  vestry  squabbles  about  merd 
local  spiritual  precedence,  and  other  ecclesiastical  trifles,  which 
awaited  the  Bishop  on  his  arrival,  and  which,  we  fear,  have  not 
been  buried  in  his  grave.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  bitterest 
drop  in  his  cup  of  martyrdom  came  from  members  of  his  own 
clergy ;  and  that  out  of  the  few  Christian  ministers  scattered  on 
the  shores  of  India,  there  could  be  found  any,  who,  in  the  storm 
of  petty  interests  and  passions,  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  calling, 
and  the  boundless  prospects  of  a  Christendom  in  the  East. 

There  are  two  admirable  letters  addressed  by  Heber  in  thi»> 
the  most  painful  of  his  episcopal  duties,  to  one  of  the  rebellious 
spirits,  a  mv  Davies,  the  senior  chaplain  at  Bombay.  The  Editor 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Writings  had  not  lived  so  long  in  company 
with  that  most  gentle  and  ^ectionate  of  divines,  without  learn- 
ing to  clothe  even  his  remonstrances  with  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
beyond  the  coinftesies  of  ordinary  men.     *  In  the  meantime,  I 

*  entreat  you,  as  your  fellow-labourer  in  the  Lord,  as  your  spirit- 
'  ual  father  (however  unworthy  the  name), — I  advise,   exhort, 

*  and  admonish  you,  that  you  no  longer  seek  to  narrow  the  use- 
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fulness,  and  impede  tlie  labours  of  your  brother, — tbat  you  no 
longer  continue  to  offer  to  the  heathen,  and  those  who  differ 
from  our  church,  the  spectacle  of  a  clergy  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  a  minister  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  superiors ; 
but  that  vou  recall  your  unguarded  words ;  that  you  recollect 
f  your  ordination  engagement ;  and  even  if  you  are  still  uncon- 
^nced  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  claims  which  your  archdeacon 
and  your  diocesan  possess  over  you,  that  you  would  be  ready  to 
abandon,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  some  little  of  your  supposed  in- 
dependence, and  rather  endure  a  wrong  than  violate  a  charity.' 
Mr  Robinson's  Journal  is  written  with  none  of  the  servility 
wluch  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  constitute  the  ordinary  relation 
between  a  bishop  and  his  chaplain.  It  has,  instead,  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  that  generous  and  instinctive  admiration  which  is  the 
freemasonry  of  congenial  spirits.  It  abounds  in  proofs,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  of  the  instantaneous  rapidity  with  which  Heber 
won  upon  the  affections  of  the  remote  and  scattered  individuals, 
irregular,  as  well  as  regular,  who  were  really  worthy  of  the 
ministry  of  Christian  exile  in  which  they  haa  engaged.  The 
church  missionaries  at  Ceylon  hardly  saw  him,  before  they  ex* 
claimed,  (it  is  sad  that  modern  Bishops  should  have  rendered 
the  distinction  so  expressive  even  among  themselves,)  <  This  is 
*  the  golden  age  of  the  church  restored :  this  is  indeed  the  spirit 


ipance.     *  We  were  embowered  in  the  sequestered  woods  of 
^  Ceylon,  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  population,  and  yet  here  was 


^  a  transaction  worthy  of  the  apostolic  age ;  a  Christian  bishop, 
^  his  heart  full  of  love,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
^  Master,  received  in  his  proper  character  by  a  body  of  mission- 

*  aries  of  his  own  church,  who,  with  full  confidence  and  affection, 
'  ranged  themselves  under  his  authority,  as  his  servants  and 

*  fellow-labourers; — men  of  devoted  piety,  of  sober  wisdom, 
'  whose  labours  were  at  that  moment  before  us,  and  whose  re- 

*  ward  is  in  heaven.     It  realized  my  ideas  of  true  missionary 

*  labours.'  The  address  by  the  archdeacon  and  his  clergy,  and 
the  Bishop's  answer,  must  have  been  very  different  things  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England,  in  the  ordinary  re- 
quest  of  a  visitation,  that  his  Lordship  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  print  his  Charge.    <  It  was  a  delightful  and  beautiful  sight,— 

*  the  world  perhaps  can  show  but  few  equal  to^it,— a  Christian 

*  bishop  presiding  among  his  clergy  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in 

*  ^ucb  a  manner.*^  <  All  parted  with  many  tears,  Is  this  the  nine* 
^  teeiith  qentury,  or  the  first  ?' 
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.  Mr  Robinfion  soon  found  himself  bound  to  his  superiori  hy 
ties  of  private  as  well  as  public  feeling.  Speaking  of  one  of 
those  sadden  deathbeds  so  familiar  in  that  climate,  he  says, 

<  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  love  this  man,  seeing  him^ 

<  as  I  see  him,  fervent  in  secret  and  individual  devotion,  and 
'at  one  hour  the  centre  of  many  labours,  the  apostle  of  many 
^  nations ;  at  another,  snatching  the  last  moments  to  kneel  by 
's  the  bed  of  a  sick  and  dying  friend,  who,  but  a  fortnight  ago, 
^.  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Mm.'  An  early  conversation  between 
the  chaplain  and  his  bishop,  on  the  debateable  topic  of  cle« 
rical  prayer-meetings,  bad  incidentally  brought  their  hearts 
ti^ether  on  holy  ground— the  memory  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect-—by  one  of  those  unpremeditated  impulses  of  kindred  feel- 
ing, after  which  there  can  be  no  reserves.  The  mention  "^of  his 
father's  name,  the  late  excellent  Mr  Robinson  of  Leicesteri 
in  such  a  manner,  must  have  been  irresistible  to  such  a  son. 
f  It  led  us  naturally  to  converse  on  his  many  excellencies ;  and 

<  on  my  remarking  that  I  had  often  felt  ashamed  when  I  con-' 

<  trasted  my  own  ample  income  with  the  scanty  provision  which 

*  such  a  man  had  received  from  the  church,  he  said,  while  his 

<  eyes  filled  with  tears,— <<  What  then  ought  I  to  feel !" ' 

The  charm  of  Heber's  society  in  ordinary  circles,  arose  not 
so  much  from  his  accomplishments  and  versatility  of  talent,^ 
as  from  the  kind  and  lively  sympathy  with  which  the  occupa- 
tions, interests,  and  feelings  of  others  seemed  to  become  at  once 
his  own.  His  Private  Journal  has  already  Bhown  us  how  na- 
turally he  fell  in  with  the  pursuits,  habits,  and  characters  of  the 
successive  strangers  into  whose  company  he  was  brought,  by  the 
chances  of  his  protracted  Journey.  If  religion  was  pre*eminently 
the  passion  of  his  inward  life,  it  was  not  bis  sole  enjoyment.  And 
he  carefully  avoided  the  great  mistake  of  bringing  it,  <  either  in 

*  conversation  or  in  literature,'  too  much,  too  technically,  or  at  all 
unseasonably,  forward.  Architecture,  philology,  literature,  in« 
nooent  amusements  of  every  kind,  from  sketching  a  pagoda  to 
riding  foremost  in  a  tiger  hunt,  as  long  as  each  came  naturally 
in  his  way,  could  none  of  them  come  amiss.  Mr  Robinson's 
observation  on  their  dinner  with  the  French  party  at  the  Gover- 
nor's of  Pondicherry,  must,  of  course,  apply  equally  to  every 
form  of  intercourse,  in  a  case  where  tolerant  benignity  had  a 
deeper  root  than  mere  gentlemanly  good- breeding:  *  There  was 

*  a  tact  and  consideration  for  the  national  and  literary  preju- 

*  dices  of  others,  that  particularly  endeared  him  to  the  liitle 

*  circle  of  to-day.' 

Munro,  in  his  private  letters,  as  in  his  public  speech  on  Heber's 
death,  bears  the  same  testimony  to  those  virtues  by  which,  out 
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of  tbe'palpit,  as  well  as  in  it,  be  foand  his  way  to  all  hearts. 
^  These  sentiments  towards  him,'  he  says,  *  were  everywhere 

*  felt.     Wherever  he  passed  in  the  wide  range  of  his  visitation^ 

*  he  left  behind  him  the  same  impression/  Manro  was  not  a 
man  to  destroy  the  value  of  his  good  opinion,  by  praising  where 
praise  was  not  deserved.  Still  the  following  scene,  which  had 
taken  place  so  short  a  time  before,  when  it  had  been  the  Bishop's 
office  to  present  publicly  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society  to 
Lady  Munro,  for  her  patronage  of  the  schools  at  Vepery,  may  well 
account  for  his  *  hardly  trusting  himself  to  speak  of  him  as  he 

*  could  wish.'   Mr  Robinson  describes  the  scene  as  follows :— *  I 

*  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interesting  or  affecting  picture : 
^  the  beauty  and'graoefulness  of  Lady  Munro,  the  grave  and  com- 

*  manding  figure  of  the  governor,  the  youthful  appearance  and 
'  simple  dignity  of  the  dear  bishop,  the  beloved  of  all  beholders, 
*. presented  a  scene  such  as  few  can  ever  hope  to  witness.  Sir 
'  Thomas  listened  with  deep  interest  to  every  word  that  the 

*  bishop  addressed  to  her,  and  then  said,  while  he  pressed  his 
^  hand,  and  the  tears  were  rolling  down  his  venerable  cheeks,— 
'  **  My  lordj  it  will  be  vain  for  me  after  this  to  preach  humility 

*  to  Lady  Munro ;  she  will  be  proud  of  this  day  to  the  latest 

*  hour  she  lives." — ^^  God  bless  you.  Sir  Thomas  !"  was  the  only 
'  answer  the  feelings  of  the  bishop  allowed  him  to  make — ^<  And 
'  God  bless  you,  my  lord !"  was  the  earnest  and  affectionate 

*  reply.' 

His  contempt  for  humbug^  (to  use  a  low  word  well  understood 
in  high  places,)  and  his  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
for  the  natural  influence  of  a  character  that  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, perhaps  led  him  in  some  slight  matters — <  the  mint  and 
'  cummin'  of  paraphernalia  and  conventional  propriety — ^not  to 
be  formalist  enough.*  Bishop  Middleton  would  turn  in  his  grave 
at  the  thought  of  being  succeeded  by  a  Bishop,  who  could  ride 
about  in  white  trowsers  and  a  white  hat.  .  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  contrast.  Archdeacon  Barnes  amiably  admits,  that  very  little 
need  be  deducted  either  from  personal  merit  or  public  service- 
ableness  by  reason  of  an  indifference  about  canonicals,  when  the 
heart  is  truly  apostolical.  <  I  see  the  advantages  that  Christian- 
'  ity  and  our  church  must  possess  in  such  a  character,  to  win 

*  their  way  and  keep  all  together  in  India.'  This  is  some  com- 
ensation,  it  must  be  allowed,  considering  what,  after  all,  a 
Ushop  is  really  wanted  for ;  at  least  in  countries  across  the  line. 

Heber,  author  of  PaJestine^  (the  only  prize  poem  worth  read- 
ing)--cla8ely  connected  with  Sir  W.  Jones,  (the  most  popular 
of  our  Orientalists,)  had  long  allowed  his  imagination  and  his 
devotion  to  catch  him  up  in  trance  or  vision^  and  transport  him 
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to  the  East.  Now,  when  more  than  the  dreams  of  a  romantic 
youth  were  realized  to  his  manhood,  by  consecration  to  a  Chris* 
tian  diocese  lying  even  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Syrian 
churches,  and  the  last  legendary  traces  of  the  labours  of  St 
Thomas,  he  was  not  likely  to  err,  from  a  want,  at  all  events,  of 
zeal.  According  to  his  usual  humility,  the  feelings  with  which  he 
exchanged  friends  and  prospects,  such  as  few  could  leave,  (for 
few  indeed  are  in  the  English  enjoyment  of  them,)  for  his  Indian 
appointment,  are  represented  by  himself  under  the  imperfect 
image  of  that  sense  of  duty,  which  priest  and  soldier  are  alike 
called  upon  to  obey.  Yet  something  more  than  the  superintend* 
ence  of  a  well-regulated  conscience,  or  the  unflinching  principle 
of  professional  obedience,  could  have  alone  created  that  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  which  we  find  rising  not  only  equal,  but  superior 
to  every  call.  It  beams  forth  on  these  occasions  so  spontaneoue 
and  so  vivid,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  coldest  reader  must 
enter  into,  and  almost  share,  the  missionary's  feelings. 

Fortunately,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  admitted,  owing  to  the 
accidental  preservation  of  a  Journal  by  Mr  Robinson,  to  a  few 
striking  scenes  of  this  description.  Two  or  three  of  these  we 
will  extract.     <  When  I  tell  you  that  at  seven  this  morning  the 

<  Bishop  attended  the  Malabar  church,  and  pronounced  the  be* 

<  nediction  in  Tamt^— that  he  preached  a  sermon  for  the  Society 
\  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  at  the  Eng- 
^  lish  church  in  the  fort,  at  eleven,  and  administered  the  sacra* 

<  ment  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  communicants,-— that  at  four 

*  he  attended  the  Cingalese  church,  and  delivered  the  blessing 

*  in  that  language, — and,  at  half  past  six,  the  English  service  in 
^  the  fort,-— you  will  not  wonder  that  we  are  exhausted.     I  said 

*  as  we  drove  home, — ^*  I  fear  you  are  exhausted ;"  he  said,  <'  I 

*  am  tired  indeed,  but  I  would  give  some  years  of  my  life  for 

<  such  days  as  this."  '  But  there  is  nothing  in  Ceylon,  or  in  the 
rest  of  India,  like  the  missions  of  the  South.  Swartz  has  left 
behind  him  at  Tanjore  a  Rajah,  who,  although  not  a  convert,  is 
yet  a  protector  of  converts,  and  whose  grateful  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Swartz,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  testimonies 
to  that  extraordinary  man.  The  Tamul  service,  in  a  Christian 
church,  to  a  congregation  of  1300  natives,  was  a  sight  which 
must  have  rewarded  Heber  by  the  conviction,  that  his  life  would 
not  be  sacrificed  in  vain.  <  The  effect  was  more  than  electric ; 

<  it  was  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  in  which  memory,  and 

*  hope,  and  joy,  mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  hour,  to  hear 

<  BO  many  voices,  but  lately  rescued  from  the  polluting  services 
^  of  the  pagoda,  joining  in  the  pure  and  heavenly  music  of  the 

<  Easter  hymn*    For  the  last  ten  yearsi  I  )am%  longwl  to  wit« 
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<  tiess  a  scene  like  tUs»  but  the  reality  eMeede  all  my  expeeta- 

<  tions/ — <The  Bisbop'e  heart  wae  fall ;  and  neyer  shidl  I  forget 

<  the  eoergy  of  hie  maii]ier»  and  the  heavenly  expression  of  his 

<  eountenanee^  when  he  exclaimedy  as  I  assisted  him  to  take  oflF 

<  his  robes,  *^  Gladly  would  I  exchange  years  of  eommon  life  for 

<  one  Bueh  day  as  tnis  !" ' 

Few  European  $al(M$i  or  few  conversations  in  their  bow- 
windows,  can  show  a  rival  picture  to  the  following  sketch  from 
the  residency  at  Tanjore.  Newton  would  probably  have  fled 
from  the  profanation  of  sacred  music ;  and  the  exeommanication 
which  Scott  incurred,  in  consequence  of  his  testimony  against 
the  inconsistency  of  luxurious  dinner  parties  composed  of  persons 
professing  religion,  (so  that '  gout  might  soon  become  one  of  the 
*  privileges  of  the  gospel,')  would  probably  have  kept  him  alsv 
from  such  an  entertainment* 

<  In  the  eTsningy  sfter  the  Biikop's  visit  to  the  Rajah,'  (Mr  Robinfon 
continues,)  <  we  had  some  excellent  music  at  the  residencyy  and  the 
relaxation  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  it  was  delightful ;  he  enjoyed  it 
exceedingly,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  performance  of  two 
Brahmins,  who  accompanied  Mrs  Fyfe  in  several  difficult  pieces,  and 
afterwards  played  the  overture  in  Samson  at  sight*  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  evident  enjoyment  of  this  intellectual  luxury,  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  higher  and  nohler  ohjects  of  interest ;  and  while  ful  around 
him  thought  his  ear  only  was  employed,  his  heart  was  devising  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  these  neglected  missions,  and  dwelling  on  the  pros- 
pects of  their  success.  I  believe  it  is  often  thus,  when  he  is  most  the 
delight  and  adnairation  of  society.  He  celled  me  to  on  inner  drawiag- 
room,  to  communicate  a  suggestion  that  had  just  occurred  to  him,  and 
which  he  desired  me  to  carry  into  effect.  We  were  standing  by  an 
open  window,  looking  out  upon  the  garden,  over  which  the  moon  had 
just  risen.  I  know  not  why  I  should  tell  you  these  trifling  circum* 
stances,  but  the  scene,  with  all  its  features,  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  recollection.  It  is  fixed  for  ever  in  my  remembrance,  by  the 
powerful  spell  of  his  noble  and  heavenly  spirit,  and  the  memorable 
sentiment  with  which  our  conversation  closed.  I  expressed  my  fears 
that  his  strength  would  be  exhausted  by  this  unwearied  attention  to 
all  the  varieties  of  his  great  charge ;  adding,  that  now  I  understood  the 
force  of  St  Paul's  climax,  <<  That  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  eare 
of  all  the  churehes.''.— <<  Yes,''  he  exdaimed,  with  an  eneigy  worthy  of 
t|ie  apostle  himself,  <<  but  that  wbick  overwhelmed  him  was  his  crown 
and  glory  I" ' 

Whilst  the  holy  flame  of  heavenly  aspirations  glowed  thns 
intensely  in  him,  its  light  was  elear  and  steady.  It  pointed  to  a 
high  defLnite  purpose.  Yet,  instead  of  obseuring  this  purpose 
in  one  UQdiatinguishing  glare,  it  penetrated  and  illnminated 
every  par4»  till  eaeh  was  visible  in  its  due  proportions,  shadows, 
and  degfttKS  ef  brii^tn^sst   The  path  to  be  pursoe^i  aad  the 
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moans  which  ought  to  be  emfdoy^dt  were  ex^tmine^  only  the 
qiore  diligently^  beeause  of  their  heavenly  relations.  With 
him  it  would  be  no  excuse,  that  *  a  light  which  led  astray/  had 
been  taken  for  *  a  light  from  heaven.^  He  earnestly  seized  on 
every  occasion  of  conciliation  towards  the  other  Christian  com- 
munities of  the  East.  He  joyfully  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Syrian  churches  of  Malabar ;  anxiously  encouraged  the  Ar- 
menian clergy ;  and  made  proposals  for  translating  the  liturgy 
into  Armenian.  One  of  his  great  objects  was  to  establish  a 
connected  chain  of  missions.  Whilst  he  called  for  more  recruits 
from  England,  and  lamented  the  general  indisposition  at  home 
to  volunteer  into  the  Indian  church,  he  made  it  a  point,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  native  ministers,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  Cingalese,  Tamul,  &c.,  as  also  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  foundation  scholarships  at  Bishops' 
College. 

His  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered 
ipto  these  details,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  real  difficulties  of  this 
part  of  his  duty.  He  might  have  read  an  excellent  Minute  by 
Munro  on  the  subject  of  conversions.  The  known  discretion  of 
our  Indian  government  upon  this  point,  and  the  perfect  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  natives  consequently  regarded  an  episcopal 
tour  through  the  Peninsula,  are  sufficient  security  against  all 
private  or  public  danger.  But  there  is  a  further  discretion 
wanting,  in  the  personal  method  of  approaching  the  object  of 
their  labours,  which  government  cannot  give,  and  which  few 
missionaries,  except  Swartz,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  unite 
with  the  ardour,  scarcely  in  itself  less  necessary  for  their  calling. 
Swartz's  flock  is,  accordingly,  the  only  exception  to  the  miserable 
return,  which  we  once  saw,  of  the  number  of  converts  in  In- 
dia, classed  according  to  the  Christian  communion  which  they 
had  joined,  and  the  different  means  which  had  apparently  been 
employed  for  their  conversion.  Mr  Robinson  says,  that  in  Cey- 
lon many  of  the  nominal  Christians,  whom  the  Dutch  system 
of  employing  no  man  in  any  office  who  did  not  profess  Chris- 
tianity, bad,  in  their  time,  brought  over  to  the  religion  of  their 
masters,  have  thrown  off  the  mask  under  our  government,  and 
have  declared  themselves  again  heathens.  The  indiscretion  which 
we  complain  of,  has  wasted  our  best  strength  in  what  has 
appeared  to  many  a  hopeless  warfare.  This  hopelessness  has 
been  increased,  if  not  created,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  cam^ 
paign  has  been  usually  carried  on.  Also  other  circumstances^ 
besides  mere  success,  demand  imperatively,  in  each  several  case» 
a  distinct  and  solemn  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  sober  per^ 
ions.  Under  the  actual  fursjudiees  bj  whieh  the  Jiativn  pepttl»r. 
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tence  for  this  diotatten  ov«r  th«  habits  of  his  eountrymsii,  (on 
which  their  respectire  inflaence  in  society  depends  at  present,) 
by  stating  that  caste  is  not  a  religions,  but  a  civil  distinction. 
Nevertheless,  these  young  fanatics  have  had  the  insolence  to 
denounce  the  Apostle  of  India  and  his  venerable  colleagues,  as 
corrupters  of  the  gospel,  who  had  done  great  mischief  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  There  is  an  excellent  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Schreivogel,  reproving  this  intolerance,  and  still  more 
strongly  deprecating  any  attempt,  on  religious  grounds,  to  meddle 
with  their  social  customs,  their  meals,  processions,  dances. 
We  trust  that  a  due  impression  was  left  by  his  emphatical  con- 
clusion.    ^  God  forbid  that  we  should  encourage  or  suiFer  any 

*  of  our  converts  to  go  on  in  practices  either  antichristian  or 

*  immoral;  but  (I  will  speak  plainly  with  you,  as  one  brother 

*  in  Christ  should  with  another)  I  have  also  some  fears  that 

<  recent  missionaries  have  been  more  scrupulous  in  these  matters 

<  than  need  requires,  and  than  was  thought  fit  by  Swartz  and 

*  his  companions.   Gk>d  forbid  that  we  should  wink  at  sin  !  But 

<  God  forbid,  also,  that  we  should  make  the  narrow  gate  of  life 

*  narrower  than  Christ  has  made  it,  or  deal  less  favourably  with 

<  the  prejudices  of  this  people,  than  St  Paul  and  the  primitive 

<  church  dealt  with  the  almost  similar  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 

*  converts.' 

Our  line  of  observation  cannot  be  universally  satisfactory; 
but  it  is  one  which  wanted  tracing;  and  its  object,  however 
misrepresented,  can  scarcely  be  honestly  misunderstood*  We 
hope  that  we  have  done  justice  to  the  personal  merits  of  the 
admirable  men  whose  system  of  theology  we  have  ventured  to 
condemn.  Theology,  in  one  sense,  is  the  highest  part  of  morals, 
and  as  such  should  fulfil  the  wants  of  the  whole  moral  consti- 
tution of  man.  Sanderson's  authority  is  scarcely  wanted  for 
the  fact,   that  *  the  law  of  right  reason  imprinted   in   our 

<  hearts   is  as   truly  the  law  and  word  of  God,  as  is  that 

*  which  is  printed  in  our  Bible.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  banish 
imagination  and  feeling  (the  poetry  of  religion,  that  by  which 
we  love  God  as  well  as  know  him)  out  of  our  closets  and 
our  churches.  We  insist,  however,  on  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing them  in  subjection  to  an  overruling  reason.  The  example 
of  Heber,  in  whose  praise  all  parties  appear  at  last  to  have 
united,  seems  to  prove  that  religion,  moulded  and  softened  into 
accordance  with  the  innocent  principles  of  onr  nature,  and  con- 
strued in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  an  unsophisticated  under- 
standing, may  maintain  onr  spirits  in  an  elevating,  yet  not 
dizzying,  intercourse  with  heaven  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  avoids  0iose  consequences  of  personal  wretchedness  which  af- 


frighted  Cowper, — ^those  atorms  of  unpopularity  which  conv alsed 
Olneff  or  those  alternations  between  hot  and  cold— enthusiasm 
and  nnbelief— which  are  seen  to  haye  triumphed  in  turns,  even 
over  the  elastic  faith  of  Newton  and  of  Scott.  With  the  religion 
of  Heber,  a  good  man  must  be  always  happy  in  himself,  always 
beloved  by  others,  and  secure  at  all  times  against  the  possibility 
of  evil  doubts,  from  its  plain  consistency  with  the  goodness  of 
Ood.  Above  all,  what  we  admire  in  Christianity,  as  preached 
and  loved  by  Heber,  is  the  perfect  toleration  with  which  he  is 
always  turning  articles  of  faith  into  articles  of  peace,  and  spread- 
ing open  his  arms  to  receive  in  this  world  those  whom  he 
would  rejoice  to  meet  with  in  the  next.  This  is  the  spirit 
with  which  we  remember  hearing  Robert  Hall  exclaim,  in 
one  of  his  noble  bursts  of  pulpit  eloquence,  <  For  I  hold, 
<  if  there  be  one  truth  clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  it  is  this 
■•  «M.there  should  be  no  terms  of  communion  but  what  aris 
terms  of  salvation ;  and  he  who  is  good  enough  for  Christ  is  good 
enough  for  me !'  It  is  the  spirit,  too,  of  one  of  our  elder  Masters, 
even  greater  still,  with  whose  nunc  dimittis  we  conclude.  *  The 
consequent  in  order  to  conscience  is,  that  no  man  lose  his  peace 
concerning  the  controverted  articles,  and  disputes  of  Christen- 
dom. If  be  enquires  after  truth  earnestly,  as  after  things  of 
great  concernment;  if  he  prays  to  Ood  to  assist,  and  uses 
those  means  which  are  in  his  hand,  and  are  his  best  for  the 
finding  it;  if  he  be  indiiFerent  to  any  proposition,  and  loves  it 
not  for  any  consideration,  but  because  he  thinks  it  true ;  if  he 
will  quit  any  interest  rather  than  lose  a  truth ;  if  he  dares  own 
what  he  hath  found  and  believed ;  and  if  he  loves  it  so  much 
the  more,  by  how  much  he  believes  it  more  conducting  to  piety 
and  the  honour  of  Ood ; — he  hath  done  what  a  good  and  wise 
man  should  do;  he  needs  not  regard  what  any  man  threatens, 
nor  fear  God's  anger,  when  a  man  of  another  sect  threatens 
him  with  damnation ;  for  he  that  heartily  endeavours  to  please 
God,  and  searches  what  his  will  is  that  he  may  obey  it,  cer- 
tainly loves  God ;  and  nothing  that  loves  God  can  perish.' 
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Art.  X. — The  Greek  Grammar  of  Freieuek  Thiersch,  translated 
from  the  German^  with  brief  Bmarksj  by  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford, 
M.  A.  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    8vo.     Edinburgh:  1830, 

IT  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  grammar,  or 
the  science  which  treats  of  words,  and  the  various  modifi- 
cations they  experience,  should  have  so  seldom  been  prosecuted 
in  a  scientific  or  rather  philosophical  spirit.  On  no  subject  of 
enquiry,  indeed,  has  there  been  more  pedantry,  and  less  preci- 
sion, more  ostentatious  dogmatism,  and  less  real  knowledge  dis- 
played, than  that  of  grammar.  Fine  names  have  been  invented, 
arbitrary  rules  accumulated,  exceptions  laboriously  arrayed,  gra- 
tuitous suppositions  made,  and  unphilosophical  shifts  resorted  to ; 
while  analogies  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  real  causes  and  rea- 
sons of  the  peculiarities  to  be  met  with  in  language  have  remained 
unexplored.  Nor  has  it  often  occurred  to  grammarians  that  ig- 
norance might  lie  concealed  under  a  circumlocution,  and  that  a 
mere  technical  term,  though  it  might  express  a  fact,  could  not 
supply  the  want  of  explanation.  If,  for  example,  we  meet  with 
a  dative  case,  where  the  laws  of  construction  require  a  genitive ; 
or  a  word  used  in  a  way  which  seems  to  violate  the  analogy  of 
language;  or  certain  unaccountable  changes  in  the  forms  of 
words ;  our  knowledge  will  not  be  much  increased  by  merely 
telling  us  that  the  first  isj^er  schema  cohphonium^  the  second  a 
catachresiSf  and  the  third  a  metaplasmtis.  These  are  terms  ex- 
pressive of  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  rather  they  are  the  masks 
under  which  it  is  concealed.  Men  are  too  apt  to  delude  them^ 
selves  into  a  belief  that  they  have  discovered  an  explanation, 
when  they  have  found  only  a  name;  to  acquiesce  in  an  esta* 
blished  nomenclature,  without  considering  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  originally  formed ;  and  thus  to  stop  short  in  their 
enquiries  at  the  very  point  where  the  real  difficulty  begins. 
The  incurious  are  satisfied  with  superficial  information,  and 
indolence  says  it  is  enough.  But  this  tendency,  which  so  long 
obstructed  the  progress  of  grammatical  investigation,  has  been 
at  length  overcome ;  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  have 
been  anxiously  examined,  and  carefully  classified;  while  the 
principles  of  language,  which  are  intimately  connected  with, 
and  indeed  vividly  reflect,  many  of  the  most  interesting  mental 
phenomena,  have  been  laid  down  with  a  precision  and  accuracy 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Hence  the  science  of 
grammar  generally  has  received  a  prodigious  extension ;  and 
that  of  the  Greek  language,  in  particular,  has  b««n  enlarged 
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and  syfitemaiized  with  unexampled  indastry  and  success,  espe*^ 
cially  by  the  scholars  of  Germany,  who  are  ever  foremost  in  the 
race  of  improvement. 

r  With  respect  to  the  older  g^rammarians,  the  farther  back  we 
I^O)  the  more  absurd  and  unreasonable  do  we  find  them.  Ha- 
ving no  fixed  principles  to  guide  their  researches,  they  are 
perpetually  difiering  from  one  another  and  from  themselves; 
minute  without  accuracy,  brief  without  conciseness,  and  full  of 
distinctions  which  end  in  nothing  but  perplexity.  The  oldest 
complete  grammar,  that  of  Dionysius  the  Tbracian,  is  contain-* 
ed  in  twenty-five  short  sections,  occupying  only  fourteen  octavo 
pages ;  yet  small  as  it  is,  it  abounds  with  minute  and  vexatious 
distinctions,  which  have  been  overlaid  with  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  scholia,  filled  with  that  miserable  trifling 
peculiar  to  grammatical  annotators.  The  Erotemata  of  Deme* 
trius  Cbalcondylas,  and  the  Institutions  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
possess  little  value  besides  that  which  they  have  acquired  from 
their  rarity;  and  the  remains  of  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  of  Choe- 
roboscus,  Joannes  Philoponus,  Moschopulus,  and  others,  are  all, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  same  character  with  the  short 
sectional  treatise  of  Dionysius  the  Thracian.  The  Erotemata  of 
Chrysoloras  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  work  of  Chalcondy* 
las ;  and  the  Grammar  of  Constantinus  Lascaris,  though  curi-* 
ous  as  being  the  first  entire  work  printed  with  the  Greek  type, 
is  a  collection  of  bare  rules,  without  illustrative  expositions.  A 
step  in  advance,  however,  was  made  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
his  pupil  Sylburgius,  who  introduced  some  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The  remarks  of  the  latter  on 
the  Greek  Grammar  of  Clenardus  are  full  of  learning,  especi-* 
ally  his  Compendof  Syntax;  but  although  he  did  much  towarda 
the  classification  of  the  language,  he  left  its  grammar  nearly  as 
involved  as  he  found  it.  Angelus  Caninius  gave  the  first  accu^ 
rate  account  of  the  dialects,  and  Laurentius  Rhodomannus  re- 
duced all  the  Greek  nouns  to  three  declensions ;  an  improvement 
which  was  successively  claimed  by  Weller,  who  introduced  it 
in  his  Grammar,  publislied  in  1630,  and  by  Claude  Lancelot, 
the] author  of  the  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar;  although  the^ 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Weller  borrowed  it  from  Rhodomannus^ 
who  mentions  it  in  his  PhilomusuSi  and  Lancelot  borrowed  it 
from  Weller.  The  Port  Royal  (grammar  is  too  well  known  to 
require  almost  any  observation.  Its  nine  books  are  subdivided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  detached  rules,  abounding  in  mistakes, 
and  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  inferior  writers.  At 
the  same  time,  Weller  and  Verwey  made  considerable  progress 
towards  simplification ;  and  a  great  addition  was  also  made  to 
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gnunmatieal  knowledge  by  Fischer's  remarks  upon  Weller's 
treatise^  which  displaj  much  industry,  and  abound  wilh  new 
observations. 

But  Hemstethuys  far  outstripped  his  predecessors  bv  the 
boldness  and  originality  of  bis  views,  no  less  than  by  the  learn«- 
ing  and  sagacity  with  which  he  supported  theni«  Availing 
himself  of  some  hints  thrown  out  by  Scaliger  and  Yossius,  and 
iprobably  influenced  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  peculiar 
structure  oF  the  Oriental  tongues,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
the  primary  verbs  consisted  of  two  or  three  letters,  from  which 
all  the  other  forms  and  inflexions  were  derived ;  and  that,  by 
skilful  decomposition,  the  root  or  elementary  part  mighty  in 
every  case,  be  determined.  Plausible  arguments  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  this  etymological  theory,  which  was  received  as 
a  great  discovery  by  Valcknaer,  Rhunken,  Lennep,  Albert 
Schultens,  Everard  Scheide,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and 
others;  but  notwithstanding  all  this  weight  of  authority,  it 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  radically  unsound.  Much  of  the 
Oreek  language  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  vocabulary  is  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  whole  of  its  inflexions  and 
conjugations  have  been  modelled  upon  the  sacred  language  of 
India.  Greek  and  Sanscrit  answer  to  each  other  as  face  an- 
swers to  face  in  a  glass.  But,  in  Sanscrit,  the  roots  or  elemen- 
tary parts  are  of  posterior  formation;  they  are  the  work  of 
Sammarians  alone— mere  technical  elements  obtained  by  arbi- 
iry  resolution,  not  primary  or  original  forms,  convertible  into 
new  species  of  words  by  the  artifices  of  inflexion  and  conjuga- 
tion. They  are  not  natural  roots,  and  consequently  can  have 
had  no  share  in  the  original  formation  of  the  language.  They 
are  significative  by  consonants  alone ;  and  for  this  reason  differ 
diametrically  from  Greek  roots,  which  are  significative  or  de- 
terminable by  vowels  only.  The  theory  of  Hemsterhuys  is 
therefore  Wholly  inapplicable  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
which  is  iucontestably  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  re- 
mainder. But  whatever  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  specula- 
tion of  Hemsterhuys,  it  certainly  tended  to  stimulate  enquiry,  and 
produced  many  collateral  investigations  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  general  science  of  grammar.  In  Hermann's  cele- 
brated treatise  De  Emendcmda  ratione  GrtBctB  Grammaticce^  there 
IS  much  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  philosophical  discussion  as  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  of  Greek  grammar;  and  although  it  may 
be  true  that  he  trusted  too  much  to  metaphysical  principles  and 
'  the  universal  nature  of  speech,'  it  seems  at  least  equally  so^ 
that  his  example  has  operated  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  hia 
learned  countrymen,  and  enceuraged  them  to  undertake  and 
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cor^eute  tbose  valaftble  works  on  the  floljjeot  ti^hlch  hav6  Recently 
Appeared  in  Oermany,  and  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the 
transcendent  scholarship  of  that  country. 

According  to  a  distinction  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  grammar,  the  literary  and  the  philosophical ;  the 
former  treating  of  the  analogy  of  words  to  one  another — and  tho 
latter,  of  the  analogy  subsisting  between  words  and  things.  The 
one  of  these,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the 
other,  aiid,  for  mere  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  desirable  that 
this  distinction  should  be  obseryed*  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  most  perfect  grammar  i& 
that  in  which  the  literary  is  tempered  with  thd  philosophical, 
and  in  which,  without^iverging  into  speculative  generalizations, 
principles  are  employed  to  connect  and  classify  facts.  This  is 
the  aid  which  science  naturally  lends  to  practice,  and  which 
practice  repays,  by  contributing  in  its  turn  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  science.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  valuable  Greek 
grammars  which  of  late  years  have  been  published  in  Germany^ 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  what  may  be  called  the  com^ 
posiis  principle ;  in  other  words,  their  authors  have  sought  tor 
combine  philosophical  views  of  general  grammar  with  perspi- 
cuity  of  arrangement,  and  fulness  of  exemplification,  in  as  far  as 
regards  their  immediate  object ;  at  the  same  time  endeavouring, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  render  the  one  subservient  t6  the 
other.  Of  this  class  of  works,  the  most  distinguished  are  the  gram- 
mars of  Matthiae,  Buttmann,  and  Thiersch.  Matthise  is  clear, 
full,  and  comprehensive ;  his  views  are  generally  sound,  and  his 
system  of  syntax  is  admirable.  Buttmann  is  more  profound, 
but  less  luminous  and  practical,  than  Matthise ;  and  his  ampl^ 
erudition  is  not  always  digested  in  the  best  possible  order. 
Thiersch  is  superior  to  both  in  the  essential  requisites  of  cor- 
rectness and  philosophical  precision;  While,  as  exhibiting  an 
historical  analysis  of  tb'e  Greek  language,  his  work  is  perhaps 
unrivalled.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  this  work  is  less  a 
grammar  of  the  classical  language  as  it  appears  in  the  mass  of 
writers,  than  of  that  earlier  form  of  it  which  is  called  the  elder, 
the  Homeric,  or  the  epic  dialect ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true,  that 
the  learned  Professor  has  treated  of  the  versification  and  dialect 
of  Homer  in  all  their  varieties,  with  infinite  care  and  elaboration ; 
considering,  probably,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  is,  as 
the  translator  remarks,  *  indispensably  necessary  for  those  who 
^  desire  to  comprehend  in  their  whole  deptb  and  compass,  the 
•  Grecian  tongue  and  literature.'  But  the  scope  of  the  work  is 
by  no  means  so  confined  as  this  observation  would  imply ;  for  it 
is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  to  see  that 
the  grammar  of  Pirofessoi^  Tiiierseb,  like  all  that  are  mean  fo^ 
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elementary  instruction,  treats  first  of  the  cottmOn  dialect— tlia[ij| 
Komewhat  largely,  of  the  Homeric  dialect — ^while  all  that  remain^ 
to  be  said  of  the  other  dialects  is  comprised  in  the  appendix. 
In  the  part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  constraction,  and  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  he  has  perhaps  drawn  his 
examples  too  exclasively  from  Homer :  bat  this  defect^  we  are 
assured,  will  be  remedied  in  the  translation,  which  will  com<« 
prise  a  complete  system  of  Greek  syntax  from  the  Homeric 
down  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  and  thus  render  the  work,  ia 
its  English  form,  the  most  cpmpreheosive  and  valuable  that  baa 
yet  appeared. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  philosophical  preciaion  is 
the  distinguishing  character  of  Professor  Thiersch's  grammar. 
As  a  specimen  of  this,  we  shall  extract  the  eighty-fifth  section, 
in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  tenses  of  verbs. 

*  1,  We  consider  objects  either  as  now  hdngj  or  as  having  been,  or 
as  hereafter  to  be  affected  by  their  properties,  and  hence  divide  time 
into  three  parts,  the  present,  past,  future, 

<  2.  If  we  consider  the  three  times  (x^iv^h  tempora)  in  relation  to  one 
another,  other  distinctions  of  time  appear  to  attach  themselves  to 
those  above  enumerated,  and  we  may,  putting  all  together,  discrimi-* 
nate  each  particular  time  as  incom]^4ete^  complete^  or  about  to  be  eom^ 
pleted. 

*  3.  Hence  we  may  distinguish, 

a  Present  time, 
incomplete,    1.  /  am  writing  (at  this  moment  the  action 

going  on,  ;^(«y«;  ifijTMi,  prcBsens.y 
complete,        2. 1  have  toriiten'  (have  just  finished,  9r«^«- 

xu^fHf^,  perfectumJ) 
about  to  be  completed,      S.  lam  ahovt  to  write  (immediately,  fiUurum 

instans.) 

b  Past  time, 
incomplete,    4.  /  was  wriHng,  e.  g.  when  he  came  (had  at 

that  time  not  yet  finished,  v»^etrttrmi,  im-* 
perfectum,) 
complete,        5.  /  had  written,  when,  &c.  (had  then  finish- 
ed, vm^<nffrt>i$M9,  plusqtUimperfectumJ) 
about  to  be  completed,      6.  /  was  about  to  write,  when,  &c.  (was  then 

on  the  point  of  commencing.) 
c  Future  time, 
incomplete,     7.  /  shall  or  wiU  write,  e.  g.  when  he  comes 

(shall  then  be  about  to  write,  ftixxmf/U" 
turumJ) 
complete,        8. 1  shall  have  written  when,  &c.  (shall  then 

have  completed  mywritvagfjuturum  eacat> 
turn.) 
^bout  to  bo  completed;      9*1  snaU  be  about  to  write  when,  &c,  (shall 
.  '  then  be  upou  the  point  of  <;ommencmg)/ 
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Other  difitinctions  or  modifioations  of  timo  may  be  conceived ; 
bat  it  is  obvious  that  the  nine  here  enumerated  with  so  much 
precision,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  are  quite  fundamental. 
They  must  appear  in  every  genus  of  verb,  and  all  the  sup- 
posed or  conceivable  differences  or  varieties  must  be  referable 
to  one  or  other  of  these  tenses.  With  respect  to  the  moods, 
however,  we  conceive  Thiersch  to  have  erred  in  representing 
the  optative  as  a  distinct  mode  of  ascribing  existence  to  an 
object  by  means  of  the  verbs — *  as  only  thought  of  with  regard 

<  to  it,  as  a  wish,  a  conception.'  The  <  wish'  or  ^  conception' 
forms  no  ingredient  in  this  modification  of  the  verb ;  it  lurks  in 
an  ellipsis,  and  may  be  easily  evolved  by  supplying  that  ellipsis* 
Utinam  aaperes^  means  only  that  you  toere  wise ;  the  optative 
part  of  the  expression  being  either  gathered  from  the  verb  sig« 
nificative  of  wishing  or  desiring^  which  is  suppressed,  or,  in  some 
cases,  supplied  by  an  inteijectional  exclamation.  Hence  the 
optative,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  more  than  the  past  of  its 
corresponding  subjunctive  ;  thus  avayiviaiui  iva  fjuxv6avuf  *  I  read 
*  that  I  may  learn ;'  avtyiyvi<nm  ha  fjfav6a»oifM^  *  I  was  reading  that 

<  I  might  learn.' 

The  translation  of  this  invaluable  work, — ^invaluable  alike 
from  the  great  learning  it  displays,  the  philosophical  views  which 
it  unfolds,  and  the  admirable  discrimination  which  pervades  it,— 
has  been  executed  with  singular  fidelity  and  skill ;  while,  in  his 

<  observations'  and  <  remarks,'  with  a  view  of  supplying  an 
4>ccasional  defect, 'extending  or  modifying  the  application  of 
H  principle,  or  affording  additional  illustrations,  the  translator 
shows  the  mastery  he  has  acquired  over  the  various  forms  and 
niceties  of  this  most  difficult  language,  and  proves  that,  had 
his  object  been  to  produce  an  original  work  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  Grammar,  his  resources  of  erudition  were  fully  equal  to 
the  task.  Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  have 
acted  more  judiciously  in  following  this  course;  for  the  labour 
could  scarcely  have  been  greater  than  that  which  he  has  im- 
posed upon  himself;  and  the  work  would  have  possessed  a  degree 
.of  unity  and  consistency  far  greater  than  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  a  treatise  which  has  called  for  such  elaborate  illustra^ 
lion,  and  in  which  the  system  of  construction  will  undoubtedly 
require  to  be  wholly  remodelled.  As  it  is,  however,  we  feel 
ourselves  amply  justified  in  recommending  the  present  work,  as 
one  better  calculated  than  any  with  which  we  are  acqu^ted 
to  convey  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  all 
its  forms,  to  prove  of  equal  advantage  to  the  public  instructor 
and  the  private  student,  and,  finally,  if  studied  with  care,  to 
increase  the  number  of  thof  e,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  hw^  ^  who 
'  understand  Homer«' 
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Art.  XL — Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Commiesioners  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  DvUes^  Sakariee,  and  Emobimeuts  of  the  Officers^ 
CierkSi  find  Minieters  ^  Justin  of  all  Temporal  and  Ecclesi* 
apical  Courts  in  Ireland.'—Courte  qf  Quarter'-SessionSf  and  of 
Aseistant  Barrietere.-^Ordered  by  the  House  of  CommoDs  to 
be  printed)  Uth  March,  18S8. 

ffiHE  office  of  Aflsistant  Barrister  is  peculiar  to  the  judicial  instil 
.  -^  tutions  of  Ireland.  Those  of  Eogland  have  nothing  analo* 
gous  to  this  creature  of  original  Irish  legislation.  His  jurisdie* 
tion  and  duties  are  twofold ;  and  in  both  respects  of  great  extent 
and  no  ordinary  importance.  .  In  the  one  capacity,  from  which 
he  takes  his  designation,  he  is  the  legal  assistant  to  the  justices 
at  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessi<His;  in  practice,  however,  be  is 
almost  inirariably  elected  and  continued  as  their  chairman.  In 
the  other,  he  sits  as  sole  judge  in  a  court  of  his  own,  to  decide, 
in  a  summary  way,  or,  at  his  discretion,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury, 
upon  the  several  elaases  of  civil  cases,  which  successive  statutes 
have  transferred  from  the  superior  courts  to  his  less  costly  and 
more  expeditious  adjudication.  The  leading  particulars  of  the 
two  jurisdictions,  of  which  we  now  propose  to  offer  some 
account,  are  clearly  and  accurately  detailed  in  the  Report  before 
lis;  accompanied  by  some  calm  and  judicious  proposals  of 
amendment.  In  the  main,  we  feel  disposed  to  take  the  Com- 
missioners of  Enquiry  as  our  guides-preserving,  however,  to 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  using  additional  matter  derived  from 
other  sources  of  information. 

Previous  to  the  year  1787,  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
In  Ireland  varied  in  no  material  respect  from  the  tribunals  that 
bear  the  same  name  in  England.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  judicial  beiusfa,  were  similar.  la 
Ireland,  however,  the  powers  of  those  courts  were  so  feebly  and 
irregularly  administered,  and  their  inadequacy  for  the  punish- 
ment and  suppression  of  crime  so  manifest,  that  the  l^sla- 
ture  of  the  country  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  with  respect 
to  particular  districts  in  which  violations  of  the  peace  more 
abounded ;  and,  among  other  experimental  changes,  to  reinforce 
the  magisterial  bench  with  a  judicial  ally.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  determination  was  the  alarming  state  of  disturb- 
ance that  distinguished  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Ire- 
land during  the  year  1787 ;  and  accordingly  in  that  year  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  an  act,*  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
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wiib  tke  adviee  of  the  Privy  CoiinoUi  to  divide  any  eounttee  of 
the  kingdom  into  districts,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
act ;  and  in  the  counties  so  divided,  to  establish  a  constabulary 
force  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace :  And,  by  the  samo 
act,  it  was  farther  provided,  that  in  the  counties  so  divided^ 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  should  be  holden  eight  times  in 
the  year  at  least ;  and  that  a  barrister  pf  six  years'  standing, 
(not  being  a  member  of  Parliament,)  should  be  appointed  to  act 
as  a  constant  assistant  to  the  justices  constituting  the  Court* 
The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  io^mediately  put  in  force  in 
several  of  the  disturbed  counties ;  and  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  having  proved  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  change,  an- 
other aet  was  passed  by  the  Irish  legislature  in  the  year  1796,* 
extending  the  same  system  to  all  the  other  counties  of  the  king* 
dom.  Under  this  latter  statute,  every  oounty  of  Ireland  is 
now  supplied  with  an  Assistant  Barrister,  as  a  part  of  the  judi^- 
eiai  constitution  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  He  is  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  virtute  officii  ;  and,  as  already  obser- 
ved, is  almost  uniformly  elected  by  the  justices  to  be  their 
chairman. 

The  subject-matters  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  enumeration.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however^  that  in  Ireland,  the  accession  of  a  profes- 
sional lawyer  to  guide  its  proceedings,  has  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  within  its  ordinary  cognizance  a  large  class  of  cases  of 
aggravated  misdemeanonrs,  which  in  England,  though  within 
the  jurisdiction,  are  considered  as  too  weighty  to  be  determined 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  are  consequently  sent  for  trial  to  the 
Assizes.  The  offences  that  form  the  principal  business  of  the 
Irish  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  are  assaults  and  batteries,  riots, 
rescues  of  cattle  and  goods  distrained,  and  forcible  entries  upon 
land.  They  have  also  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  simple 
larceny;  and  by  a  statute  of  1829,  are  empowered  to  pass 
sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years  in  certain  eases  of 
violent  assaults.  The  responsibility  of  conducting  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  in  this  court  in  a  proper  and  legal 
form,  devolves  upon  the  Assistant  Barrister  as  the  chairman. 
He  has  to  charge  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  to  take  accurate 
notes  of  the  evidence,  tp  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  <;ourt 
upon  offsnders  \  and  in  all  cases  of  memorials  to  the  Crown,* 
praying  for  mercy,  or  eomjdainingof  any  proceeding  held  in  the 
court,  the  established  usage  of  the  government  is  to  refer  die 
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matter  to  the  Assistant  Barrister,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with 
his  opinion  upon  the  case.  ' 

We  pass  on,  for  the  present,  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Assist- 
ant Barrister's  functions,  as  sole  judge  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court; 
and  as  the  expediency  of  cheapening  and  accelerating  justice,  by 
the  creation  of  analogous  tribunals  in  England,  is  now  occupy- 
ing the  public  attention,  we  shall  oiFer  no  apology  for  explain- 
ing, in  some  detail,  the  machinery  through  which  the  objects  of 
the  institution  are  effected  in  Ireland. 

The  Civil  Bill  (or  Assistant  Barrister's)  Court,  is  emphatically 
the  poor  man's  court — a  court  *  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in 

<  a  summary  way ;'  and  in  tracing  it  back  to  the  period  of  its 
first  establishment  in  Ireland,  there  is  something  not  incurious 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  dates.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  now,, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  poor  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  we 
find  this  attention  to  their  civil  wants  commencing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  framers  of  the  celebrated  act  *  to  prevent  the 

<  further  growth  of  Popery/  That  statute  is  the  2d  of  Anne» 
chap.  6;  and  the  2d  of  Anne,  chap.  18,  '  for  the  ease  of  the 
'  subject  in  recovering  small  debts,  dues,  and  demands,  in  a 
^  cheap  and  summary  way,'  (as  expressed  in  its  brief  preamble,) 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  institution.  It  provided,  that 
demands,  of  the  nature  and  amount  therein  specified,  should  be 
recoverable  in  a  summary  way  before  the  going  judges  of  asuze* 
The  form  of  proceeding  was  to  be  by  civil  bill,  (of  which  more 
hereafter,)  and  the  jurisdiction  was  in  no  case  to  extend  beyond 
L.10;  but  the  experience  of  above  forty  years  caused  it  to  be 
confirmed  and  enlarged ;  and  by  a  statute  of  the  Ist  Geo.  IL» 
the  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  L.20  in  particular  cases.  Thus 
enlarged,  it  continued  to  be  exercised,  without  further  altera- 
tion, so  long  as  the  trial  of  causes  by  civil  bill  remained  a  part 
of  the  circuit-business  of  the  judges  of  assize ;  but  in  process  of 
time,*  <  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi-Prius 
^  increased  with  increase  of  property  and  population.  Suits  by 
*  civil  bill  also  increased.    In  manv  c 


many  counties  the  civil  bills  to  be 


*  so  protracted  as  to  occupy  the  whole  period  of  what  remained 

*  of  a  vacation,  and  in  some  instances  to  require  the  assistance 

*  of  a  third  judge.     Other  indispensable  duties  of  office  made  it 
<  impossible  for  judges  to  enlarge  the  time  of  circuit  in  proper- 
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<  tion  to  the  increased  aocumulation  of  bugineds.  This  inade- 
*  quacy  of  time  was  necessarily  productive  of  hurry,  irregularity^ 
<and  consequent  confusion;  and  the  administration  of  justice, 

<  thus  impeded,  suffered  in  its  effects  as  well  as  dignity.'  To 
rismedy  these,  and  other  inconveniences,  and  to  revive,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  ancient  principle  of  ^  bringing  justice  home  to 

<  the  door  of  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom,'  the  institution  wa^ 
altogether  remodelled  in  the  year  1796,  by  the  act  of  the  Irish 
legislature,  already  referred  to,  (36th  George  III.  c.  25,)  which 
created  a  new  court,  and  a  separate  judicial  officer,  for  the  trial 
of  civil  bills  in  every  county.  This  statute  is  the  foundation  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  its  present  form ;  subsequent  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  materially  extended  it — but  it  would  be  needless  for 
our  present  purpose  to  specify  the  respective  dates  of  the  several 
enactments.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  taken  altogether,  they 
form  an  original  and  peculiar  cdde,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
compress  into  an  intelligible  outline. 

The  Civil  Bill  Court  is  a  court  of  record.  The  Assistant 
Barrister,  who  presides  in  it  as  sole  judge,  must  be  a  practising 
barrister  of  at  least  six  years'  standing.  He  is  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  His  emoluments  are  derived,  in  part,  from  a  fixed 
salary  of  L.400  a-year,  late  Irish  currency,  and  partly  from 
fees,  that  vary  in  the  aggregate  amount  according  to  the  number 
of  cases  brought  before  him.  -  The  clerk  of  the  peace  acts  as  the 
register,  and  the  sheriff  as  the  general  ministerial  officer  of  the 
court.  In  addition  to  the  inherent  power  of  a  court  of  record  to 
enforce  order  and  respect,  the  Assistant  is  expressly  empowered 
by  the  statute,  to  punish  any  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  in  those 
officers  by  fine,  and  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys 
practising  in  the  court  by  fine  and  suspension.  In  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  1796,  every  county  of  Ireland*  has  been  divided 
into  two  districts,  called  divisions,  in  each  of  which  general 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace,  for  the  transaction  of  criminal 
business,  are  held  four  times  a-year.  The  Civil  Bill  Court  sits 
in  each  division  at  the  same  quarterly  periods,  either  before  or 
after  the  dispatch  of  the  crown  business.  The  object  of  the 
division  of  counties  was  to  approximate  the  seats  of  justice  to 
the  homes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  accordingly,  no  person  can 
be  sued  by  civil  bill,  except  in  the  division  in  which  he  resides. 


*  There  are  different  arrangements  for  the  counties  of  Dublin  an4 
Cork,  but  the  particulars  are  not  materii^  to  be  explained. 
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The  foUowiqg  are  the  seTeral  oMee  in  whieh  this  court  hatf 
jarisdiotioni— 


ay-l 

on  >  h.i 
to  ) 


^  actions  of  debt,  on  bond,  bill,  pr  ipecialty,  for  pay- 
ment of  money  only,  and  all  actions  on  the  case  on  ^  hJiO    0    ft 
inland  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory-notes,  up 

Actions  of  trespass  for  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff's 
person  or  goods,  (criminal  conversation  excepted,)  f        Ji     a    tl 
and  all  actions  on  the  case  (slander  only  excepted)  £        "«>     M    tl 
where  the  damages  laid  shall  not  exceed  ....     1 

Actions  of  debt  by  tenants  against  their  immediate  land- 1 

lords,  where  the  tenant,  having  paid  his  rent  to  thef       ^n     0   0 
immediate  landlord,  abail  be  distrained  upon  by  the  ("  ^ 

head  landlord,  up  to     »••»•••.«•     } 

Actions  ot  debt  against  parties  duly  summoned  to  attend! 
as  witnesses  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court,  and  makings       ].    0    ft 
default,  up  to • j 

Actions  of  ejectment — First, Where  the  tenant,  being  in  v     a  ^   - 

arrear  to  the  amount  of  half  a  year's  rent,  shall  desert  f  ^^^^     reser- 
the  premises,  leaving  them  uncultivated,  or  carrying  >  yg^  unlimiU 
off  the  stock  and  crop,  so  as  no  sufficient  distress  may  \  ed. 
be  had  to  countervail  the  arrears  of  rent  then  dae      '^ 

n     Limited  to 

Secondly,  Where  the  tenant  overbolds  the  demised  ^^  where 

premises  after  the  determination  of  his  interest     •  ^^"^  ^d^^h^I 

Thirdly,  Where  an  arrear  of  one  full  year's  rent  shall  no7^  exceed 

be  due  to  the  landlord L^O  peran- 

J  niimt 
Actions  of  replevin,  where  the  annual  amount  of  the  } 

reserved  rent,  in  respect  of  which  t^e  distress  has  v      10     0    0 

been  made,  does  not  exceed j 

The  cases  thus  enumerated  form  the  subject-matter  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court.  There  are,  however^ 
several  others  of  occasional  occurrence,  aver  which  Tarion^ 
statutes  have  from  time  to  time  given  this  court  a  jurisdiction; 
and,  finally,  it  is  to  the  Assistant  Barrister  that  the  late  act  for 
regulating  the  registry  of  freeholds  has  committed  the  new  and 
important  duty  of  deciding  claims  within  his  county  to  the 
elective  franchise. 

Cheap  and  speedy  justice  is  the  object  of  this  jurisdiction, 
and  the  nature  of  the  machinery  through  which  it  is  thought  to 
be  attained,  will  appear  from  the  following  short  history  of  a 
supposed  cause  i»  the  Civil  Bill  Court. 

A  partVy  having  to  commence  an  action  in  this  court,  first  ob- 
tains two  blank  forms  of  a  Summons,  tecfanicallv  called  a  Civil 
Bill,  or  Process,  .  These  forms  are  on  sale  in  every  4narket-(own» 


loid  Ike  pricf  of  two  in  opljr  ibroo  or  fovr  p«nft«.    The'  fidlowv- 
iDg  is  the  form  of  the  prooesi  proseribe4  by  tho  statute  :-^ 


Ciounty  of    i.^    ■  >  imd 
Pivifioa  of  «-- — ^,  to 

wit: 

A  B,  of  — ,  in  the 
.county  of ,  (ad- 
dition <f  Plaintiff) , 
Plaintiff. 

-C By  (rf       '■*■  ,  ia  tibe 
cooaty  of  iH  ■■■■■I.,  (M« 


By  the  Asaiftant  Banister  at  the  Sessions 
for  the  said  County. 

The  Defendant  is  hereby  required  person- 
ally to  appear  before  the  said  Assistant  Bar- 
rister, at  ,  on  the  day  of  , 
to  answer  the  Plaintiff's  Bill,  in  an  action  for 
the  sum  of  (here  insert  the  amount  of  the 
demand)y  for  (here  insert  the  cause  of  eietion),  or 
in  default  thereof,  the  said  Assistant  Barrister 
will  prooeed  as  to  justice  shall  appertain. 

Dated  this  day  of  .1 

ISignad  on  bebftl^  of  the  Plaintiffs  | 


Tba  plaintiff's  n^t  step  is  to  fill  up  the  blanks  by  inserting 
his  pamo  aqd  additioPt  apd  those  of  the  defendant,  the  cause 
iif  aotioOf  the  amount  of  bis  demand,  the  day  and  place  of  the 
dofeodant's  reqiiired  appearance,  aod  the  signature  of  the  plain- 
tiff or  of  soma  one  on  bis  behalf.  If  the  plaintiff  can  write, 
be  fills  np  the  bkipks  biois^lf,  if  not,  he  applies  to  the  nearest 
friendly  penosansbut  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  is 
oiiusual  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  attorney. 

The  Process  having  bean  tbos  prepared,  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be 
served  on  the  defendant*  Formerly,  the  plaintiff  might  have 
•elected  any  psrson  to  perform  this  office;  but  that  practice 
having  been  found  to  lead  to  manifold  abuses,  the  legislature 
interfered,  and  by  the  proyiaions  of  a  recent  act,  the  Assistant 
Barrister  is  directed  to  appoint  proper  persons,  being  bouse" 
holders,  and  residing  in  market  towns,  to  be  officers  of  the  court 
for  the  service  of  civil  biU  processes.  They  have  a  salary  of 
L.IO  a«year  paid  by  the  county,  and  a  fee  of  6d.  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  for  the  service  of  each  process  s  and  they  alone  are 
now  legally  eompetent  to  effect  and  prove  such  service.  To  one 
of  those  officers,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  resorts,  and  paying  him 
the  fee  of  (id.,  hands  him  the  process  in  duplicate.  Of  these, 
one  copy  is  to  be  served  on  tbe  defendant  personally,  or  in  some 
other  of  the  several  modes  of  service  required  by  the  civil  bill 
acts.  If  the  demand  does  not  exceed  L.IO,  the  service  is  to 
be  effected  sis  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  or 
twelve  days  before,  if  the  demand  exceeds  that  sum.  Thus  far 
the  procass  is  analogous  to  a  writ  of  mesne  process  at  common 
law  issuing  from  the  superior  courts*  The  other  copy  of  the 
psaeeae  ia  ratainad  by  At  pi^aaw  atTYMri  (whp  entsrs  wa  parti- 
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calars  in  ft  book  that  be  is  required  to  keep  for  tbat  purpdse^ 
until  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  when  he  attends  in  courl^ 
and  delivers  it  back  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney.  The  cause 
is  then  entered  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  his  book  of  the  civil 
bill  proceedings.  This  entry  consists  of  a  short  extract  from  the 
process,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  parties,  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  demand. 
The  suitors  in  this  court  are  not  bound  to  appear  by  their 
attorney,  bat  in  practice  they  almost  invariably  do  so;  and 
accordingly  the  ordinary  course  is  to  have  the  entry  effected 
through  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  The  cause  being  entered,  is 
ripe  for  a  hearing,  and  is  called  on  in  its  turn  according  ae  it 
stands  in  the  book  of  entries.  The  plaintiff 's  first  preliminary 
proof  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  namely,  that  of  the  service  of  the 
process,  and  this  is  now  effected  with  certainty  and  expedition. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  all  the  process  servers  of  the 
division  are  sworn  as  witnesses,  generally,  touching  such  ser- 
vice in  every  cause  that  shall  be  called  on ;  and  a  separate  place 
is  assigned  them  in  the  court,  where  they  attend  from  day  to 
day  till  the  termination  of  the  sessions.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  plaintiff's  attorney  is  enabled  at  once  to  prove  the  service 
by  handing  the  plaintiff's  copy  of  the  process  to  the  partico- 
iar  process  server,  whose  name  he  finds  endorsed  on  it.  The 
saving  of  time  and  of  perjury  effected  by  this  mode  of  proof 
is  incalculable.  The  service  having  been  thus  proved,  the 
plaintiff's  copy  of  the  process  now  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  at  common  law,  and  his  attorney  ^  opens  the  plead- 
*  ings,'  by  reading  from  it  the  part  that  sets  forth  the  nature 
and  amount  of  his  demand.  The  plaintiff's  witnesses  are  then 
produced  and  examined — all  persons  residing  within  the  coun- 
ty are  compellable  to  attend  and  give  their  evidence.  The 
Civil  Bill  Court  is  a  court  of  strict  law  for  the  plaintiff,  that  is 
to  say,  he  must,  as  a  general  rule,  sustain  his  case  according  to 
the  same  rigid  principles  that  would  apply  if  the  same  issue 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  common  law.  With  the  defend- 
ant it  is  otherwise.  First,  He  is  exempted  from  all  the  techni- 
calities and  embarrassments  that  attach  to  written  pleadings ; 
whatever  matter  of  defence  he  relies  upon,  he  can  plead  are 
tenus ;  and  secondly.  The  court  is  for  bim  a  court  of  equity. 
He  can  resort  to  every  equitable  ground  of  defence,  and  among 
them,  can  appeal  to  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff,  and  sift  his  con- 
science on  the  subject  of  his  alleged  cause  of  action.  In  all 
cases  of  controverted  facts,  the  Assistant  Barrister,  if  he  so 
pleases,  can  call  in  the  aid  of  a  jury.  We  find  in  the  Heport 
before  us,  that  <  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  assisttuu^e 


J8SI. 


and  Assistant  Barrister fi^; 


^«> 


'  in  Aid  of  their  doubts  and  relief  of  their  responslbilityi  had 
^  generally  occurred  to  barristers  appointed  to  this  jurisdiction ; 
^  bui  that  as  generally,  on  further  experience)  they  were  deter- 
<  red  fron^the  practice,  ai\d  oft^n  at  ^be  request  of  the  parties 
^  have  omitted  to  use  it.'  The  fact  at  which  the  Report  only 
glances  isj^,  that  neither  the  barristers  nor  the  public  were  satis- 
fied with  the  verdicts  given ;  and  that  consequently  the  suitors 
of  the  coujrt,  from  th^ir  grater  confidence  in  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  the  Assistant  Barrister,  have  a  general  reluctance  to 
see  the  questions  that  concern  them  transferred  from  his  sole 
decision  to  that  of  a  nominally  more  popular  tribunal. 

The  evidence  having  closed  on  both  sides,  the  Assistant  Bar« 
ristei:,  if  his  determination  be  in  favour  of  the  plain  tifl^,  pro* 
nounces  his  decree  accordingly ;  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  is 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  his  book.  The  decree  itself  is 
afterwards  prepared  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  being  signed 
by  him  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  finally  obtains  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Assistant  Barrister.  We  insert  below  the  form  of  a 
decree,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  with  the  sheriff's  warrant 
appended,  which,  taken  together,  have  the  operation  of  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  at  common  law,  followed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
qourty  and  the  issuing  of  a  writ  of  final  execution  thereupon.* 


^  Form  of  a  Decree : 


No. 


County  of  - 
Division  of 
A  B,  of. 


,  in  the 

County  of  ■ 
(here  insert  the  addition  or 
occupation  of  the  petition^ 
er  or  petitioners.^ 

Pet.(8.) 
C  D,  of  ■,  in  the 


By  the  Assistant  Barrister  at  the  Ses- 
sions for  the  county  of  '  . 

It  appearing  to  the  court  that  process  to 
appear  at  this  present  session  was  duly 
served  on  the  defendant(8),  and  that  the 
defendant(8)  is  (or  are)  justly  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff(s)  in  the  sum  oi^  ^  pounds 
shillings  and  [  pence>  for  (^here 
state  the  cause  of  action  from  the  process.) 
It  is  therefore  ordere<{  and  decreed  by  the 
court,  that  the  plaintiff(s)  do  recover  from 
the  defendant(s)  the  said  sum,  together 
with  shillings  and  pence  costs ; 

and  the  several  sheriffs  of  the  respective 
counties  within  this  kingdom  of  Ireland, 


County  of  — 
(here  insert  the  addition  or 
occupation  of  the  defend' 
ant  or  defendants.) 

Deft-(s.) 
are  hereby  commanded;  notwithstanding  any  liberty  within  their  baili- 
wicks, to  enter  the  same,  and  take  in  execution  the  (hody^  or  bodies^ 
^  goods,  as  the  case  may  he)  of  the  defendant(s),  to  satisfy  the  said 
debt  and  costs. 


Dated  at 


this        day  of 


18 


t. 
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iThe  plaintiff's  costs  incurred  np  to  fUs  singe  of  the  proeeedii^ 
lire  as  follow  :-<- 

Cost  of  process         «••••«• 
Fee  to  the  process  server,  for  senring  the  process       • 
To  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  on  entering  the  canse 
To  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  for  entering  die  canse  with 

the  clerk  of  the  peace  •         •         *         •         • 

To  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  for  attending  the'  hearing 
To  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  for  drawing  up  the  decree 
To  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  signing  the  decree         • 
To  the  assistant  barrister,  for  signing  the  decree        • 
To  the  sheriff,  for  granting  the  special  warrant  « 

If  the  determination  of  the  Assistant  Barrister  be  in  faronr  of 
the  defendant,  he  prononnces  a  dismiss.  Wher6  it  appears  to  him, 
from  the  whole  of  the  case,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  reco* 
ver,  he  gives  a  dismiss  *  on  the  merits  ;*  which  operates,  if  not 
appealed  from,  as  a  final  and  conclusive  decision  between  the 
parties ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff's  failure  to* 
sustain  his  case  arises  from  some  casual  circumstance — aS  the' 
accidental  omission  of  some  particular  proof,  or  a  technical  iu"' 
formality,  or  any  similar  cause— the  dismiss  is  qualified  accord- 
ingly, and  expressed  to  be  without  prejudice  to  his  suing  the 
defendant  again  for  the  same  cause  of  action*    In  either  eaie, 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  dismiss  is  to  give  the  defendant  the 
costs  of  his  defence.     In  ail  cases^  also,  where  the  plaintiff  does 
not  enter  his  process  within  a  giren  time  from  the  commeiiee- 


Debt    .    •    •  L. 

Interest     •    • 

Cost     .     •     • 

Warrant  •    . 
E  P,  Attomev  for  the  Plaintiff. 
G  H,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  laid  coiitity. 
J  K,  Assistant  Barrister  for  said  county. 

County  of ,  \      I  authorize  and  empower  A  B,  o  , 

to  wit  z  J  and  C  D,  of  ,    or  ther  of  them,  and 

their  assistants,  special  bailiffs,  at  the  plaintiff's  peril,  to  execute  the 
above  decree.    Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this         day  of  | 

L  M,  Sheriff  of  the  said  oounty. 
SeaL  ^ 
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<bient  of  th^  iessionS)  thd  defendant  is  entitled,  bm  a  matter  of 
coarse,  to  hare  his  copy  entered  '  for  a  dismiss.' 

Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  decrees  of  the  Assistant  Barrister 
to  the  next  going  Judge  of  Assize,  under  the  following  restrict 
tioos  t  If  the  party  appealing  be  a  defendant,  he  must  lodge  the 
costs,  and  either  lodge  the  sum  decreed,  or  give  sufficient  secu- 
rity that  it  shall  be  forthcoming,  if  the  decree  be  affirmed ; — if 
the  appellant  be  a  plaintiff,  he  must  also  lodge  the  costs  of  the 
dismiss  in  court,  and  give  security  to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be 
awarded,  if  the  dismiss  be  affirmed.  An  appeal  cannot  be  recei« 
'ved  without  the  affidavit  of  an  attorney,  (when  the  appearance 
is  by  attorney,)  that  it  is  not  for  delay,  but  that  he  believes  there 
is  probable  cause  for  reversing  the  decree,  or  dismiss,  complained 
of.  If  the  party  appealing  has  not  appeared  by  attorney,  no 
liffidavit  is  required,  but  the  appellant  must  deposit  the  money 
decreed  against  him,  and  the  costs,  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff, 
%nd  farther  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  amount  of  L.5  to  the  adverse 
party,  conditioned  to  perform,  and  abide,  the  decree  of  the  next 
coming  Judge  of  Assise  for  the  county. 

Considering  the  vast  number  of  decrees  pronounced  by  th6 
Assistant  Barristers,  appeals  from  their  decisions  are  very  few, 
and  are  still  more  rarely  resorted  to,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Assistant  Barrister  has  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case, 
Us  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  him.  As  the  law  now  stands^ 
Im  appellant  is  allowed  to  make  a  new  case  before  the  Judge  of 
Assize:  and  accordingly,  whenever  a  party  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court 
fails,  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  produce  on  the  hearing  there 
some  necessary  piece  of  evidence  which  he  will  be  able  to  supply 
before  the  Judge  of  Assize,  his  course  is  to  appeal.  There  is 
something  incongruous  in  this,  and  we  therefore  fully  adopt  the 
Suggestions  of  the  commissioners  t  Firsts  that  in  all  cases  iti 
which,  from  ignorance,  or  inability  to  produce  witnesses  at  the 
first  hearing,  justice  shall  not  be  attained,  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  Assistant  Barrister  either  to  adjourn  the  cause,  or  grant  a 
rehearing;  and,  secondly^  that  a  party  appealing  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  make  a  new  or  different  case  in  evidence  from  that 
made  at  the  hearing  appealed  from,  but  that  the  same  witnesses 
and  documents  only  shall  be  examined  and  exhibited  before 
the  Judge  of  Assize,  as  were  produced  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Assistant  Barrister. 

When  a  plaintiff  obtains  a  decree,  he  takes  it  at  his  option 
either  against  the  body  or  the  goods  of  the  defendant ;  but  it  oFten 
happens  that  he  may  find  it  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  this 
respect.  For  instance,  the  decree  having  been  against  the  body^ 
the  defendant  may  depart  firom  the  country,  leaving  personal 
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property  within  it ;  or  again,  the  original  decree  having  been 
against  the  goods,  a  part  only  of  the  debt  and  costs  may  havii. 
been  levied  under  the  execution.  To  provide  for  these  and 
similar  cases,  and  to  place  the  plaintiff  from  time  to  time  in  what 
be  shall  consider  the  most  favourable  condition  for  enforcing  the 
satisfaction  of  his  demand,  he  may  renew  his  original  decree  once 
in  every  six  months,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  time  of  holding  the 
sessions  will  permit.  The  renewal  is  granted  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  on  an  affidavit  being  made  before  the  Assistant  Barrister 
that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  original  debt  and  costs  remain 
due.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  renewal  of  dismisses.  No 
decree  or  dismiss  can  be  renewed  after  six  yearafrom  the  making 
thereof,  but  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  satisfied  after  the 
expiration  of  the  six  years  and  the  last  renewal  thereof. 

Before  closing  our  account  of  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
Civil  Bill  Court,  we  have  to  observe,  that  a  modern  statute  (ist 
Geo.  IV.  c.  74)  contains  a  provision  that  operates  in  the  nature 
of  an  insolvent  act  in  favour  of  the  poorer  class  of  debtors  that 
may  be  imprisoned  under  its  decrees.  That  statute  empowers 
the  Assistant  Barrister,  on  the  application  of  such  debtor,  (if  the 
debt  be  less  than  L.IO,)  to  enquire  jsummarily  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case ;  and  at  his  discretion  to  make  an  order  that 
the  creditor  at  whose  suit  the  applicant  is  imprisoned  shall  make 
him  an  allowance  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  a-week,  and  that  open 
the  failure  of  the  creditor  so  to  do,  the  debtor  shall  be  forthwith 
discharged  from  custody. 

We  have  already  stated  that  cheapness  and  expedition  in  the 
enforcing  the  payment  of  small  debts  are  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction ;  and  from  the  foregoing  outline  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  plaintiff  in  this  court  may 

{proceed  to  final  execution  for  his  demand  within  the  period  of  a 
ew  days  from  the  commencement  of  his  action,  and  at  the  cost 
of  only  a  few  shillings  to  his  debtor.  The  practical  operation  of 
the  institution,  and  the  vast  number  of  persons  whom  it  concerns, 
will  appear  from  the  following  estimate,  which  we  have  reason 
to  rely  upon  as  tolerably  accurate. 

Taking  one  county  with  another,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
average  number  of  Processes  issued  and  served  for  each  Quarter 
Sessions  in  each  county  is  about  4800 ;  that  of  these,  threes 
fourths  (3600)  are  settled  by  the  parties  without  being  brought 
into  court ;  that  the  remaining  one- fourth  (1200)  are  entered  in 
the  clerk  of  the  peace's  book ;  that  of  the  cases  so  entered,  about 
one-half  (600)  are  settled  without  coming  to  a  hearing;  that  the 
remaining  600  are  heard  and  decided  upon  by  the  Assistant 
Baxrister ;  and  that  of  the  closes  so  heard,  about  two- thirds  (400]^ 
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are  undefended,  (that  is,  there  is  no  appearance  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  to  contest  the  demand,)  and  the  remaining  200 
are  defended. 

The  expenses  inoarred  by  the  parties  in  disposing  of  this  mass 
of  litigation,  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  the  costs,  as 
they  vary,  in  the  several  classes  of  cases  above  referred  to  ;-^ 

Namber  of  processes  served  in 
each  of  the  32  counties  for 
each  quarter-sessions,     -    4800 

Of  these, 

Cases.  L.      8.    d. 

Served  and  settled         <^         3600  at  9d.  each    «    130     0    0 
Servedandentered,  but  settled 
without  coming  to  a  hear- 
ing -  -  600  at  Is.  6d.  each    45    0    0 
Undefended  cases  heard  and 

decided  -  -  400  at  6s.  3d.  each     125     0     0 

Defended  do.        «.  -  200  at  7s.  9d.  each      77  10    0 


Making  in  each  county  for 
each  quarter-sessions  4800  at  L.377  10    0 

4  4 


Annually  in  each  county       19,200  at  L.lfiOO    0    0 

32  83 


Annually  in  the  32  coun« 

ties         «  -  '('614,400  at  L.48,000    0     0 

The  time  occupied  by  each  Quarter  Sessions  (including  the 
criminal  and  civil  business)  varies  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  county,  from  ten  or  twelve  days  to  three  weeks.     It  is 


*  There  being  no  official  returns  to  which  we  could  refer,  our  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  of  processes  respectively  served  and  entered  is 
necessarily  conjectural,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
exaggerated.  Should  such  returns  be  at  any  time  called  for,  they  can 
be  supplied  with  the  utmost  facility  and  expedition  from  the  books  of 
the  process-servers  and  clerks  of  the  peace  in  the  several  counties.  The 
report  refers  to  a  calculation  made  in  the  year  1799,  which  estimated 
the  annual  number  of  processes  served  in  the  entire  kingdom  at  only 

•      VOL,  LII.  NO.  CIV.  2  X 
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provided  by  tbe  fitatute,  that  the  Assistant  Barrister  shall  not 
enter  upon  any  criminal  business  before  twelve  o'clock,  unlesft 
another  magistrate  be  present.  In  the  Civil  Bill  Court  he  is 
unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his  hours,  and  regularly  sits  for 
nine  or  ten  hours  a-day — that  is,^  from  nine  in  tbe  morning 
to  six  or  seven  in  the  afternoon*  We  have  before  us  an  esti- 
mate drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  one  of  those  Courts,  of  the 
average  quantity  of  business  that  can  be  diqmtched  in  that  time ; 
and  it  appears  that  if  due  precautions  be  used  to  enforce  order, 
and  keep  the  passages  clear  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
suitors  and  their  witnesses, -the -book  of  entries  may  be  ruled 
to  the  extent  of  200  cases  in  a  single  day  ;^  of  ihese,  100  are 
stated  in  the  estimate  as  settled  without  coming  to  a  hearing ; 
from  60  to  70  as  undefended;  and  the  remainder  as  keenly 
litigated.  We  understand,  however,  that  this  calculation  would 
be  rather  too  high  for  the  counties  generally,  and  that  the  dis- 
posal of  about.I50  cases  (comprising  the-  settled^  undefended, 
and  litigated)  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  an  ordinary  legal 
day^fl  work  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court.  Complaints  have  been  made 
that  some  of  the  Assistant  Barristers,  in-their  impatience  to  hurry 
bads  to  Dublin,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  unreasonably 
late  hours.  The  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  general, 
<ir  ih  the. instances  complained  of,  to  have  been  continued.  It 
is  proper,  however,  that  itil  recurrence  should  be  prevented; 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
f  that  no  new  trial,  or  business,  jshall  be  entered  on  after  the 
<  hour  bf.six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day.'  We  entirely 
approve  of  tbe  principle  of  this  reeommendation.  There  should 
be  a  positive  regulation  to  provide  against  the  protraction  of 
the  sittings  to  sp  late  an  hour  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
suitors ;  but  in  framing  the  regulation,  care  should  be  taken, 
that  when  it  comes  to  be  acted  on,  it  shall  not  operate  as  a  still 
greater  inconvenience  than  that  which  it  proposes  to  prevent ; 
and.suqh,  we  apprehend,  would  be.  the  result  in  the  present 
instance,  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
adapted  without  any  qualification.     Tbe  fact  isj   (if  our  in- 


128,000  (Rep.p* 23.)  If  our  tnfonnation  be  correct,  the  three  oounties 
of  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Kerry,  would  now  contribute  more  than  that 
number* 

We  may  observe,  that  the  above  table  of  costs  does  not  apply  to 
^ectment  cases,  which  are  comparatively  few,  and  in  which  the  fees 
payable  are  considerably  higher.  The  costs  of  obtaining  a  decree  in 
ejectment  amount  to  about  L.1,  15s. 
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formation  does  not  mislead  us,)  that  the  suitors  themselves  ar^ 
to  the  full  as  anxious  as  the  Assistant  Barrister}  that  he  should 
get  through  the  greatest  quantity  of  business  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  They  and  their  witnesses  are^  for  the  most  party 
very  poor  persons,  living  in  the  Sessions-town  at  (to  them)  a 
oonsiderable  expense*  and  uniformly  impatient  to  be  dismissed 
to  their  homes;  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  Assistant 
Barrister  cannot  gratify  or  aceommodato  them  more  than  by 
protracting  his  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  beyond  the  time  to 
which  the  Commissioners  would  limit  him.  We  would  therefore 
qualify  the  proposed  regulation^  by  providing,  that  no  new  case 
should  be  called  on  aftor  six  o'clock,  ^  excq^  toith  the  consent  of 
*  the  parties  in  the  cause,*  This  would  effectually  put  an  end  to 
any  existing  inconveniences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  with 
the  Assistant  Barrister  a  discretionary  power  of  dedicating  an 
extra  portion  of  the  day  to  the  cases  of  such  of  the  suitors  as 
might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangement. 

The  Report  contains  numerous  other  su^estions  for  the  im« 
provement  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court.  Among  them  it  is  recom- 
mended, that  the  pecuniary  limit  of  its  jurisdiction  in  all  th# 
cases  over  which  it  now  has  cognizance,  should  be  extended  to 
double  the  present  amount ;  and  further,  that  it  should  be  in* 
vested  with  a  new  power  of  determining  claims  (to  a  limited 
amount)  arising  under  wills  and  intestacies.  In  both  recom* 
mendations  we  fully  concur,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
The  want  of  a  cheap  and  accessible  tribunal,  for  deciding  such 
claims,  is  sorely  and  generally  felt  by  the  Irish  peasantry.* 
Upon  these,  however,  and  many  other  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions, we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  advert  in  any  detail. 
The  propriety  of  amending  the  law  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  has  been  for  some  time  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  authorities,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  subject  is  to  be  speedily  submitted  to  the  Legislature*  lur 
stead,  therefore,  of  dwelling  upon  the  several  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  we  shall   probably  be  more  usefully 


i^iip 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  Report  of  the  select 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  (July  18th,  18S0,)  in 
which  we  find  that  one  of  <  the  series  of  measures  recommended  by 

*  the  Committee  to  the  most  serious  and  early  consideration  of  the 

<  Government  and  the  Legislature,'  is  <  a  Bill  to  make  ajprovision 

*  whereby  questions  of  wills,  legacies,  and  intestacies  within  certain 

<  limits  may  be  decided  by  the  Assistant  Barrister  at  Quarter  Sessions.' 
—-Report,  p.  57. 
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employed  in  directing  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  to  which 
they  have  not  alluded. 

The  Civil  Bill  code  contains  one  glaring  provision  that  has 
not  been  even  glanced  at  in  the  Report  *  The  title  to  land  is 
<  not  to  be  drawn  into  question,'  in  any  proceeding  before  the 
Assistant  Barrister.*  This  exception,  considered  without  any 
reference  to  the  people  for  whom  the  code  was  designed,  is  a 
mere  specimen  of  feudal  absurdity,  founded  on  the  supposed 
dignity  of  real  property,  and  as  logical  in  its  way  as  the  noted 
adjudication  of  the  grammarians  in  favour  of  the  greater  wor- 
thiness of  the  masculine  gender.  Our  business,  however,  is 
with  its  practical  operation,  and  for  that  a  very  few  words  will 
sniSice.  The  Irish  are  a  nation  of  landholders,  and  among  them 
conflicting  claims  to  petty  portions  of  land— to  an  acre,  or  a 
rood — form  a  constant  source  of  rural  litigation.  In  all  cases 
where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  subsists,  and  the 
latter  is  to  be  evicted,  the  Civil  Bill  ejectment  law,  as  we  have 
seen,  supplies  a  cheap  and  expeditious  remedy;  but  when  a 
small  proprietor,  or  in  other  words  an  Irish  peasant,  is  aggrieved 
by  the  encroachment  of  a  neighbour;  or,  being  entitled  to  pos- 
session, is  refused  it, — ^in  short,  wherever  a  question  of  title  to 
the  property  in  the  soil  arises,  he  is  not  only  left  without  a  suit- 
able tribunal  to  resort  to,  but  finds  himsejf  beset  with  the  most 
tempting  incitements  to  become  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  familiar  instance  of 
the  order  of  proceeding  in  such  cases.  An  Irish  peasant  be- 
comes entitled,  under  his  marriage  settlement,  as  a  part  of  his 
wife's  portion,  to  a  reversionary  interest  in  one  or  two  acres 
expectant  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  The  father-in-law 
dies  leaving  a  son,  who  enters  into  possession  of  the  entire  of 
the  paternal  holding.  The  brother-in-law  now  claims  his 
vestea  share.  It  is  refused— -weeks  and  months  of  altercation 
ensue,  and  at  length  the  claimant  brings  his  action  in  the  Civil 
Bill  Court,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  demand  of  the  rent  of  the 

Premises  thus  wrongfully  withheld.  The  Assistant  Barrister 
ears  the  case,  and  finding  that  the  title  to  the  land  is  drawn 
into  question,  and  that  he  has  consequently  no  jurisdiction,  dis- 
misses the  process.  The  plaintiff  asks  if  he  is  altogether  with- 
out remedy.  The  Assistant  Barrister  tells  him,  that  it  is  open 
to  him  to  bring  his  ejectment  in  the  superior  courts.  This  he 
is  obviously  unable  to  do,  but  there  is  something  else  which  he  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  do.     He  collects  a  party  of  able-bodied 


*  36  Geo.  III.  c,  25, 1.  7. 
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friends,  arms  hitHBelf  and  them  with  miscellaneous  weapons, 
and  proceeds  at  their  head,  as  riotously  as  may  be,  to  the  dis- 
puted premises,  knocks  down  the  wrong-doer  if  he  comes  within 
their  reach,  takes  forcible  possession  of  the  land,  and  having 
thus  asserted  his  rights,  is  duly  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  sent 
to  the  tread- mill  at  the  ensuing  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  all  this, 
because  the  culprit's  civil  claim  was,  in  legal  contemplation,  <  of 
^  too  high  a  nature'  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  We  have  not  been  presenting  a  fanciful  or  exag- 
gerated picture.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  homely 
concerns  of  the  Irish  poor  will  join  us  in  asserting,  that  the 
want  of  a  commodious  tribunal  for  deciding  the  ever-recurring 
questions  of  title  to  land,  is  one  of  the  great  standing  causes  of 
local  crime — of  the  riots,  rescues,  forcible  entries,  and  aggra» 
vated  assaults,  which  prevail  almost  like  national  customs  in 
every  county  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  law,  as  it  now  exists,  that  thus 
converts  suitors  into  oifenders ;  and  the  law  should  be  amended^ 
by  permitting  the  action  of  ejectment  on  the  title  to  be  brought 
in  the  Assistant  Barrister's  Court.  There,  of  course,  should  \m 
a  prescribed  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this,  as  in  other  cases ; 
and  that  limit  should  depend  not  upon  the  number  of  acres  in 
dispute,  but  upon  the  annual  value  of  the  claimant's  interest  in 
the  premises,  supposing  his  title  to  be  established.  We  would 
propose  as  a  convenient  maximum  the  annual  value  of  L.10,  to 
be  ascertained  by  evidence,  that  a  solvent  and  responsible  tenant 
could  not  afford  to  pay  a  greater  additional  rent,  over  and  above 
all  rent  to  which  the  claimant  would  be  liable.  We  shall  merely 
add,  that  these  two  questions  of  title  and  value,  would  not  be 
new,  or  diiSicult  to  the  Assistant  Barrister.  The  same  questions 
are  now  brought  before  him  for  decision  in  every  case  of  a  claim 
to  the  elective  franchise;  and  every  principle  of  expediency,  and 
of  mercy,  requires  that  similar  powers  of  adjudication  should  be 
extended  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining  claims  which 
cannot  now  be  brought  before  any  other  available  tribunal,  and 
of  thus  extinguiBhing  at  onceamost  fertile  source  of  local  outrage. 
Among  the  amendments  of  the  Civil  Bill  Laws  suggested  in 
the  Report,  we  find  no  reference  made  to  the  constant  failures 
of  justice  to  which  the  suitor  is  exposed  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
proceedings  (the  service  of  the  process),  arising  from  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  Assistant  Barrister  to  give  a  rigid  literal  con* 
struction  to  the  statutes  under  which  his  authority  is  derived. 
The  principle  of  this  rule  of  construction,  which  pervades  the 
entire  code,  is  thus  clearly  developed  by  a  very  learned  and 
able  compiler  and  expositor  of  the  local  law  of  Ireland. 
^  These  inferior  tribunals  are  the  creatures  of  statute,  and 
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therefore  are  limited,  and  merely  statutable  jttriBdietions. 
One  great  principle  of  law  mast  pervade  the  construction  of 
all  those  enactments,  which  purport  to  invest  them  with  these 
new  powers,  namely,  that  they  must  be  held  to  strictness,  and 
the  letter  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  in  every  clause  which  pur* 
ports  to  give  power  and  authority.  For,  although  these  are 
not  penfU  but  remedial  statutes,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
liberal  construction  on  the  clauses  creating  these  tribunals,  so 
Ihr  as  the  enactments  propose  to  suppress  the  mischief  and 
advance  the  remedy,  yet,  in  one  particular,  this  rule  by  no 
means  holds,  but  the  contrary  of  it  does,  namely,  that  in  every 
thing  purporting  to  give,  or  declare,  or  show  jurisdiction, 
these  tribunals,  like  all  others  which  are  limited  and  statuta- 
ble, must  be  construed  strictly^  and  by  the  letter  of  the  act, 
and  only  eicercise  their  new  powers,  where  all  prescribed  pre- 
vious regulations  and  conditions  precedent  have  been  fully 
and  accurately  fulfilled,  namely,  that  when  so  and  so  and  so  is 
done,  then  this  sole  judge  may  exercise  his  new  powers,  and 
hot  otherwise.  There  is  no  latitude,  or  liberality  of  construc- 
tion— ^no  inference,  or  arrament,  or  equity,  or  presumption,  to 
be  used,  as  means  of  conraring  jurisdictions  on  new  tribunals 
unknown  to  the  common  law.' 
Every  plaintiff  approaching  the  Civil  Bill  Court,  has  to  en- 
counter this  inexorable  rule  at  the  threshold.  To  entitle  himself 
to  be  heard — to  give  the  Assistant  Barrister  authority  to  hear  him 
*^he  must  prove  that  a  true  copy  of  the  process  has  been  served 
6a  the  defendant  If  the  process  vary  in  the  most  minute  par- 
ticular from  the  statutory  form,  or  if  the  copy  served  be  not  a 
literal  transcript  of  the  original  (or  plaintiff's)  copy,  or  if  the 
service  proved  be  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the  directions  of 
the  statute,  the  defendant  may  appear  in  order  to  make  the  ob- 
iection,  knd,  on  his  doing  so,  puts  the  plaintiff  out  of  court.  The 
frequency  of  the  defeats  of  justice  by  reason  of  these  trivial 
variances,  gives  them  importance.  A  late  act  of  Parliament 
empowers  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  amend  the  record 
at  the  trmi,  in  cases  of  immaterial  variances  between  it  and  the 
written  or  printed  evidence  produced.  And  we  would  propose 
that  an  analogous  power  should  be  given  to  the  Assistant  Barrister 
In  all  ca^es  of  like  variances  between  the  process  and  the  Par^ 
liamentary  form,  or  between  the  original  and  the  copy ;  while 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  the  process,  it  would  pronably  be 
desirable  to  have  it  established  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  defendant  in  coart,  either  personally  or  by  attorney, 
should  be  taken  to  be  a  wairer  of  all  objections  to  the  mode  of 
service. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
extent  and  importance  appertaining^  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Barrister  in  Ireland,  and  are  fully  disposed  to  concur  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Report  before  us,  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  it  have  hitherto  been  discharged ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  ground  to  apprehend,  that,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  persons  that  shall 
hereafter  be  selected  to  fill  it,  the  institution  will  degenerate.  One 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  quiet  measures  of  reform  in  detail, 
for  which  he  got  little  public  credit  at  the  time,  was  to  take  the 
appointment  to  those  offices  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  mem- 
bers, upon  whose  recommendation  they  had  been  in  use  to  be  filled 
— and  this  branch  of  the  Viceregal  patronage  has  been  since 
administered  by  the  government,  under  the  influence  of  a  full 
conviction  that  its  own  character  is  involved  in  the  propriety  of 
the  selections.  Upon  the  whole,  founding  our  opinion  upon  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  present  Report,  as  well  as  upon  what 
we  understood  to  be  the  concurring  sentiment  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity, we  consider  ourselves  to  be  justified  in  asserting,  that 
this  institution  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Ireland;  and  that  in  its  practical  working  it  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  no  small  degree  of  popular  con- 
fidence and  respect.  We  cannot,  however,  pronounce  it  to  be 
perfect — on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Assistant  Barrister's  functions,  that  which  relates  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice,  we  perceive  defects,  and  defects  for 
which  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  attainable. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  the  Assistant  Barrister  is  placed,  as  the  mere  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry  (in  whose  views  upon  this  subject  we  cannot  concur) 
have  thus  expressed  themselves  upon  it  in  their  Report : — ^The 
^  statute,  in  establishing  the  office  of  assistant  barrister,  constituted 

<  him  a  magistrate  of  the  county  to  which  he  should  be  appointed^ 

*  virtute  officii^  but  left  it  optional  in  the  magistrates  to  appoint 

*  him  chairman  of  the  court  or  not.  It  is  among  the  proofs  of  the 

*  general  satisfaction  which  the  institution  has  affi>rded,  that  few 

<  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  assistant  barrister  has  not 

*  been  chosen  chairman  by  the  justices  at  their  court  of  sessioas^ 
^  In  a  subordinate  situation  his  assistance  would  unquestionably 
^  be  less  efficient;  but  however  desirable  it  is  that  he  should  always 
'  preside  in  the  court,  we  do  not  venture  to  recommend  that  hd 
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'  shall  be  established  there  as  of  right,  feeling,  as  we  do,  that  the 
^  free  election  to  it  by  the  magistrates,  which  has  almost  invariably 
^  been  adopted,  is  more  likely  to  promote  that  cordial  co-operation 
'  on  the  bench  so  necessary  to  the  effectoal  discharge  of  its  duties.' 
{Report  p.  3.)     And  again,  <  It  has  been  suggested  by  most 

*  of  the  assistant  barristers,  and  by  several  of  tiie  governors  of 

*  counties,  that  the  unascertained  claim  to  the  chair  at  Quarter 

*  Sessions  is  unsatisfactory,  and  if  the  assistant  barrister  should 

*  be  excluded,  might  prove  prejudicial  to  public  business.  From 

*  the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  we  abstain  from  recom- 
^  mending  any  positive  r^ulation  for  that  effect,  but  concur  in 

*  the  opinion  that  the  assistant  barrister  ought  to  be  either  the 

<  recognised  or  elected  chairman  of  the  court ;  that  if  to  be 

<  elected,  such  election  should  be  for  the  year  at  least,  and  that 

*  in  all  instances  in  which  the  bench  shall  be  equally  divided 

<  on  any  question,  the  assistant  barrister  shall  be  allowed  a 

*  casting  vote^  as  well  as  a  vote  as  one  of  the  justices  at  sessions.' 
P.  13. 

These  suggestions  are  more  cautious  than  satisfactory.  We 
must  endeavour  to  be  more  explicit.  The  question,  as  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  is  simply  this— Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  number  and  importance  of  the  criminal  cases  now 
tried  at  every  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Ireland,  and  com- 
paring the  respective  education,  intellectual  habits,  and  general 
judicial  qualifications,  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  Assistant  Barristers,  is  he,  or  one  of  them,  the  fittest  to  dis- 
charge the. duty  of  presiding  judge?  Upon  this  point,  neither 
the  commissioners  nor  the  pubUc,  nor  the  magistrates  themselves, 
entertain  a  doubt.  The  Assistant  Barrister  is  confessedly  not 
only  the  fittest,  but  the  only  one  that  is  At  for  the  purpose.  A 
senior  magistrate  of  an  Irish  county  officiating  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  might  easily  satisfy  the  publk 
and  himself  upon  the  trial  of  a  common  assault.  In  Ireland,  it 
is  a  sufficiently  simple  matter  for  a  man  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  knocked  down  without  legal  cause,  and  in  such  a  case  an 
uninitiated  chairman  might  deliver  an  unexceptionable  charge  to 
the  jury,  and  lecture  the  culprit  in  terms  that  would  leave 
nothing  to  desire ;  but  it  would  be  far  otherwise  when  he  came 
to  superintend  the  investigation  of  the  long  and  complicated 
cases  that  form  the  staple  business  of  the  court; — cases,  for 
example,  of  party  riots — of  rescue  of  cattle  distrained — of  forcible 
entry  upon  land — in  all  of  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
person  before  whom  they  are  tried,  should  be  familiar  with,  at 
least,  the  leading  rules  of  evidence ;  and  in  many  of  which  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  on  trial  will  be  found  to  turn 
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upon  some  minute,  and,  to  the  ordinary  magistrate,  unknown, 
prinuiple  of  the  law  of  real  property.   The  Irish  magistrates  are 
aware  of  all  this,  and  have  shown  no  disposition  to  assume  to 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  a  task,  which  they  admit  cannot 
be  efficiently  performed  except  by  a  person  educated  and  exer- 
cised as  a  professional  lawyer ;  but  while  they  concede  the  claim 
of  the  Assistant  Barrister,  grounded  on  his  superior  competency, 
to  preside  in  their  court,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  disputing  his  right.     He  is  to  be  the  chairman,  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business  that 
he  should  be  so ;  but  he  must  always  remember  that  he  holds 
that  distinction  by  sufferance — he  must  reflect  upon  the  instabi- 
lity of  his  tenure,  and  be  wary.     Now  it  is  indisputably  a  most 
desirable  object,  that  the  Assistant  Barrister,  like  other  public 
officers,  should  be  subject  to  checks,  and  to  checks  of  which  the 
operation  is  neither  uncertain  nor  remote ;  but  we  altogether 
deprecate  the  particular  check,  which,  as  matters  now  stand,  is 
permitted  to  exist ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  utterly, 
impossible  that  this  latent  power  of  the  magistrates  can  ever  be 
actually  exercised  without  the  most  mischievous  and  unseemly 
results;  while  it  appears  equally  obvious  that  the  recognised 
existence  of  such  a  power,  can  only  tend  to  cramp  and  dishearten 
the  Assistant  Barrister  in  his  endeavours  to  be,  what  he  knows  he 
ought  to  be,  a  firm  and  uninfluenced  minister  of  justice.     We 
cannot  better  illustrate  our  views  upon  this  subject,  than  by 
presenting  a  short  comparative  outline  of  the  proceedings  on  a 
trial  before  a  judge  of  Assize,  and  at  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
At  the  Assizes,  a  prisoner  is  called  upon  to  stand  his  trial  before 
a  judge  who  has  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  his  name,  or  of 
bis  alleged  demerits ;  who  sits  alone,  where  nothing  can  reach 
him  but  public  and  legal  evidence,  and  to  whom,  individually,  it 
is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  whether  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding be  a  condemnation  or  acquittal.     There  are  no  local 
considerations,  no  personal  anxieties,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
obvious  dictates  of  bis  duty,  as  resulting  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced before  him.     That  evidence  is  public,  and  for  whatever 
view  he  may  take  of  it  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  for  whatever 
sentence  he  may  pronounce  in  the  event  of  a  conviction,  he  can 
feel  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  public,  and  to  the  public  alone. 
The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  presents  a  judicial  arrangement 
of  a  very  different  kind.     There,  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
are  the  judges  of  the  court,*and  they  are  furthermore  the  minis- 
terial officers  of  the  county,  before  whom  preliminary  investiga- 
tions of  the  cases  to  be  tried  before  them  have  been  had ;  and 
who,  as  such,  must  inevitably  come  upon  the  bench  with  strong 
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pre-impresBions  upon  their  minds'^^as  such  also  tfaey  mast  often 
come  there  with  strong  wishes.  In  their  ministerial  capacity, 
they  have  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  pronounced  an  opinion 
upon  the  case.  The  guilt  of  the  party  charged  before  them 
may  have  been  extremely  doubtful,  and  have  been  so  considered 
by  the  public ;  but  in  receiving  the  information,  they  have  taken 
\ipon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  deciding  that  he  must  pass 
throc^h  the  ordeal  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  his  acquittal  may  be  their  condemnation.  There 
are  still  other,  and  equally  operative  considerations,  at  variance 
with  that  calm  judicial  indifference  to  the  result,  which  the 
solemn  functions  of  a  judge  demand.  Irish  magistrates  are  not 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  attributes  of  human  beings ;  as  friends, 
as  landlords,  as  politicians,  they  are  swayed,  like  other  men,  by 
the  influence  of  these  relations.  They  are,  in  a  word,  Irish 
country  gentlemen,  living  in  the  midst  of  local  and  personal 
excitenients,  and  unconsciously  impelled  by  temperament  and 
habit,  to  take  a  warm  individual  interest  in  every  question  that 
concerns  their  party  or  their  friend. 

With  a  Bench  thus  constituted,  let  us  imagine  a  particular 
case  to  come  on  for  trial — that,  for  instance^  of  a  favourite 
tenant,  or  a  rebellious  tenant  of  one  of  the  magistrates  present; 
or  oiie  of  those  cases,  in  which  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  pit- 
ted as  such  against  each  other,  and  the  result  of  which,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  hailed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  a  party  triumph.  In  the  one  case, 
will  the  landlord,  merging  every  private  feeling,  sit  spell-bound 
on  the  judgment-seat,  under  a  solemn  feeling  that  evenhanded 
justice  must  be  left  to  take  its  course?  In  the  other,  will  the 
political  magistrate,  for  once  in  a  state  of  suspended  partisan- 
ship, make  no  efforts  to  contribute  to  a  result  which  he  most 
devoutly  desires  ?  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  Ireland  to  be  assu- 
red, that  such  high- wrought  forbearance  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  upon  such  occasions  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  personal  predilections  of  the  judges  will,  to  a  certainty, 
break  out  m  some  shape  or  other,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
verdict  of  the  jury ;  or,  in  the  event  of  a  conviction,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court.  The  practical  corrective  of  this  should  be  the 
authoritative  interference  of  such  an  officer  as  the  Assistant  Bar- 
rister ;  but  his  authority  as  chairman  is  merely  permissive,  while 
his  controlling  power,  if  disputed,  at  once  dwindles  to  the  value 
of  a  single  vote.  The  commissioners,  however,  while  they 
admit  that  the  Assistant  Barrister  ought  always  to  preside  in  the 
Court,  consider  that  the  precariousness  of  his  tenure  is  more 
likely  to  promote  a  cordial  co-operation  on  the  bench,  than  if  he 
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presided  an  a  matter  of  right.    Co*operation)  and  an  apparently 
cordial  co-operation,  may  (we  do  not  deny)  be  thue  promoted; 
but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see  in  what  way  a  eo-opetation,  thus 
effected)  can  conduce  to  the  ends  of  justice.    Let  us  just  suppose 
a  conflict  of  opinion,  in  any  given  case^  to  occur  between  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  the  Assistant  Barrister.  They,  we  will  say,  are  for 
passing  a  heavy  sentenco'-^he  considers  that  a  lighter  one  will 
answer  every  purpos^^-^before  the  parties  can  concur,  there 
must  be  some  yielding  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Will  the  magis* 
trates  be  more  likely  to  defer  to  the  Assistant  Barrister,  because 
th^y  have  the  power  of  deposing  him?    Will  the  Assistant 
Barrister,  for  the  same  reason,  fa^  more  firm  in  asserting  his 
own  views,  which,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted,  will  .be 
found  to  be  the  Sounder  and  juster  views  ?    The  answer  is  per- 
fectly obvious.     The  yielding,  so  far  as  the  cause  in  question 
can  have  force,  will  all  be  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Barrister. 
He  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  one  point  essentially  touching  his 
personal  estimation,  he  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  other 
magistrates — he  also  sees  that  the  most  certain  way  of  winning 
their  approbation  is  to  approximate  his  opinions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  theirs — ^and  the  inevitable  result  is,  that  in  order  to  avoid 
collisions,  of  which  he  himself  may  be  the  idctim,  he  must  be 
habitually  disposed  to  make  a  certain  sacrifice  of  his  own  no- 
tions of  what  is  right,  to  considerations  that  should  never  be 
permitted  to  encumber  an  officer  of  justice.  Tlie  result,  then,  of 
our  considerations  tipon  this  subject  is,  that,  while  we  concur 
with  the  commissioners  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Assistant  Bar- 
rister should  always  preside  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
we  are  far  from  thinking  with  them,  that  this  distinction  should 
depend  upon  a  quarterly  or  annual  act  of  courtesy.  If  it  be  right 
that  he  should  always  be  the  chairman,  the  law  should  make 
him  the  chairman,  as  a  matter  of  right; — ^if  it  be  right  that  his 
unbiassed  opinions  should  be  duly  enforced,  he  should  be  res- 
cued from  an  anomalous  position,  which  can  only  tend  to  detract 
from  his  firmness  and  integrity. 

According  to  the  existing  system,  an  Assistant  Barrister  is  per- 
manently allocated  to  a  particular  county.  The  Report  has  sug- 
gested no  change  in  this  respect ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
it  would  be  an  important  improvement,  if  each  of  those  officers 
were  made  to  visit  every  separate  county  in  regular  succession. 
The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  to  preserve  the 
Assistant  Barrister  himself  from  any  local  influences,  or  personal 
anxieties,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  effect  upon  those 
classes  of  the  coumninity  with  whom  his  judicial  functions  bring 
liim  into  contact,  would  be  equally  beneficial.     In  the  present 
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fitate  of  popular  feeling  in  Ireland,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment, 
not  only  that  justice  should  be  impartially  administered,  but  that 
the  lower  orders  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so  administered. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  upon  which  they  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  suspicion ;  more  particularly  when  they  come  before  the  local 
tribunals.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  to  enquire 
into  the  origin  of  their  miiE^vings  upon  this  subject,  or  even  to 
assume  that  such  impressions  are  any  longer  justifiable ;  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  the  Assistant  Barristers  are  concerned,  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  testimony  borne  to  them  by  the 
Report  before  us.  Still,  according  to  the  subsisting  arrange* 
ment,  each  of  those  officers,  visiting  his  county  four  times  in  the 
year,  is  necessarily  brought  into  intimate  and  conspicuous  fami- 
liarity with  the  gentry  of  the  county— with  that  class  whom 
the  Irish  peasantry,  from  inveterate  habits  of  distrust,  regard 
as  their  natural  enemies ;  and  let  the  Assistant  Barrister  deserve 
their  confidence  as  he  may,  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  a  more 
implicit  trust  would  be  placed  in  the  adjudications  of  a  stranger 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  scene  of  his  duties. 

Of  late  years  the  government  of  Ireland  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  acted  upon  our  view  of  the  propriety  of  removing  from 
the  public  mind  every  pretext  for  the  feeling  to  which  we  are 
referring.  A  rule  was  established  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  still 
exists,  that  no  person  should  be  nominated  as  the  Assistant  Bar- 
rister for  any  county  on  his  own  circuit,  except  upon  the  terms 
of  his  ceasing  to  practise  in  such  county.  It  was  considered  to 
be  at  variance  with  llie  decencies  of  public  life,  that  the  same 
individual  should  be  seen  in  the  same  county,  four  times  a-year 
as  a  judicial  officer,  and  twice  a-year  as  a  candidate  for  briefs. 
But  however  creditable  the  motive  of  this  rule,  its  object  has 
been  very  imperfectly  attained.  There  was  no  understanding 
between  the  government  and  the  Assistant  Barrister,  neither  is 
there  now,  that  the  latter  should  not  take  professional  business 
from  the  attorneys  that  practise  in  his  court.  Such  business  is 
accordingly  taken  with  as  little  scruple  as  from  any  other  quar- 
ter. For  this,  though  we  condemn  the  practice,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably blame  the  Assistant  Barristers.  To  many  of  them,  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  are  far  from  being  a  matter  of  clear 
gain ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  competent  among  them  have 
found  the  effect  of  their  frequent  absence  from  the  courts  in 
Dublin,  to  be  a  great  and  permanent  diminution  of  their  gene- 
ral business.  In  some  instances,  the  losses  thus  sustained  con- 
siderably exceed  the  amount  of  their  official  profits ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  can  easily  understand  that  individuals,  thus  circum- 
stanced, should  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  reject  with  a 
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fastidious  delicacy  any  accidental  means  of  compensation  that 
may  be  offered.  The  practice,  however,  is  in  itself  unseemly ; 
i^e  are  quite  certain,  that  no  Assistant  Barrister  betrays  any  lean- 
ing to  the  particular  attorneys  of  his  court,  who  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  retaining  him  professionally ;  but  we  are  not  equally 
certain,  that  the  suitors  of  the  court  concur  in  our  opinion — or 
that  the  attorneys  themselves  are  very  anxious  that  they  should. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  us  to  have  shown,  that  a  pretext  for 
misconstruction  exists,  and  we  urge  the  propriety  of  removing  it 
as  another  argument  for  dissevering  the  Assistant  Barrister  from 
a  permanent  connexion  with  any  particular  county. 

The  proposed  alteration,  independently  of  its  other  advantages, 
would  have  the  farther  effect  of  relieving  the  government  from 
a  particular  source  of  embarrassment,  to  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  exposed  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  the  office 
under  consideration.  We  allude  to  the  necessity  under  which 
they  now  find  themselves,  of  virtually  giving  the  magistrates  of 
the  vacant  county  a  voice,  or  rather  a  vote,  in  the  intended 
nomination.  It  is  not  enough,  upon  such  occasions,  that  the 
claims  of  a  particular  candidate  for  the  office  meet  a  preference 
from  the  government.  The  government  has  farther  to  consider, 
whether  the  object  of  its  choice  will  be  palatable  to  the  magis- 
trates, or,  in  other  words,  whether  his  political  opinions,  or  his 
creed,  may  not  be  such  as  to  expose  him  to  an  ungracious 
reception  in  the  county,  and  to  all  the  consequences  incidental 
to  his  dependent  situation.  The  understood  feelings  of  the 
magistrates  on  these  points  are  therefore  to  be  consulted ;  and 
from  this  two  inconveniences  follow — first.  That  the  government 
may  not  deem  it  expedient  to  nominate  the  person  whom,  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  have  selected ;  and  secondly.  That,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  counties  in  which  the  political  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  gentry  are  most  active,  are  supplied  with 
Assistant  Barristers,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  prevailing 
notions  upon  those  matters,  and,  consequently,  the  least  likely 
to  counteract  any  sinister  influence  of  such  opinions  upon  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  remedy  for  both  these  inconve- 
niences would  be  the  rotatory  system.  By  converting  the 
Assistant  Barrister  from  a  local  functionary  into  a  general  dispo- 
sable officer  of  the  crown,  it  would  leave  the  government 
unshackled  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority  to  make  its  own 
selection,  and  would  at  once  destroy  every  pretence  for  inter- 
ference in  any  other  quarter. 

The  great  and  increasing  importance  of  this  office,  and  the 
proofs  that  have  been  afforded  of  its  beneficial  results,  have  from 
time  to  time,  suggested  to  the  govemnient  the  expediency  of 


making  large  additions  to  its  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  and, 
as  a  conseqaence,  of  remodelling  the  nature  of  the  office  itself. 
In  contemplation  of  such  a  change,  which  we  apprehend  will 
sooner  or  later  be  effected,  various  schemes  have  been  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  most  effectually  providing  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  additional  duties  to  be  imposed.  We  cannot  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  minor  details  of  the  several  plans  that  have 
been  recommended*  We  refer  to  the  subject,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  our  opinion  upon  one  alteration  that  has 
been  proposed  as  an  improvement ;  namely,  that  if  the  duties 
and  emoluments  of  the  office  are  increased,  the  barristers  holding 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  in  the  courts.  This,  we 
must  say,  we  should  r^ard  as  an  unnecessary  and  a  very  im- 
politic stipulation.  The  only  plausible  reasons  that  we  have 
heard  adduced  for  its  adoption,  have  been,  first,  that  by  depri- 
ving the  Assistant  Barrister  of  all  private  inducements  to  hasten 
back  to  Dublin,  it  would  secure  to  the  public  the  due  portion  of 
time  required  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions ;  and,  secondlv,  that  it  would  raise  the  dignity 
of  the  office  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  by  making  the  occu- 
pant an  exclusively  judicial  officer;  and  thus  destroying  every 
pretext  for  a  suspicion  that  his  conduct  on  the  bench  could 
possibly  be  influenced  by  his  interest  as  a  practising  barrister. 
As  to  the  first,  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  business  of  the  Sessions  is  now  dispatchedi  is  by  no 
means  felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned, 
and  we  have  suggested  a  regulation  to  prevent  its  becoming 
such  in  any  case.  Should  it,  however,  be  deemed  advisable, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  deliberate  transaction  of  the  Sessions 
business  generally,  that  more  time  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
purpose,  a  very  simple  and  practicable  plan  presents  itself.  The 
Quarter  Sessions  are  held  at  the  stated  periods  in  two  towns 
within  every  county ;  that  is,  in  some  one  town  within  each  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  county ;  and  the  average  time  now  occu- 
pied by  the  business  of  each  division  can  be  ascertained  at  once, 
by  a  reference  to  the  Assistant  Barrister,  or  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  Taking,  then,  any  given  county,  and  the  number  of  dlsys 
at  present  allowed  to  each  of  its  divisional  towns,  let  one,  or 
two,  or  more  days,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require,  be  added 
by  a  positive  regulation ;  and  let  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lation, that  the  Assistant  Barrister  shall  not  depart  from  the 
divisional  town  (even  though  all  the  business  may  be  concluded) 
before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  number  of  days ; — such  a 
provision,  accompanied  by  a  restriction  against  any  case  being 
entered  on,  befoi^  .or  after  stated  hours  of  the  dayy  except  with 
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the  consent  of  the  parlies  mteFested,  would  afford  as  ample 
security  as  the  public  can  reasonably  require,  against  any  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Barrister  to  hurry  through  the 
business.  With  regard  to  the  other  ground  for  withdrawing 
the  Assistant  Barrister  from  his  professioui  we  have  already 
intimated  our  opinion.  The  dignity  of  the  office,  we  admit,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  impaired,  not  by  the  fact  of  the  Assistant 
Barrister  bdng  known  to  practise  in  the  courts,  but  by  his  habits 
ually  taking  professional  business  from  the  attorneys  of  his  own 
court ;  and  Uiis  ground  of  objection  would  be  fully  removed  by 
the  plan  we  have  proposed,  for  detaching  those  officers  from, 
their  present  permanent  connexion  with  particular  counties* 
There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  dignity 
of  the  office  is  to  be  considered ;  and  in  reference  to  which,  we 
greatly  fear  that  it  would  sink  in  public  respect^  if  the  persons 
holding  it  were  finally  to  retire  from  professional  practice.  Oar 
apprehension  is,  that  from  the  hour  of  their  retirement  they, 
would  daily  become  less  and  less  efficient  judges;  and  that  the 
public  would  not  fail  to  make  "the  discovery.  The  objects  of 
legal  research«<-the  occupations  that  quicken  the  faculties  for 
the  transaction  of  legal  business— are  among  the  least  attractive 
exercises  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  nothing  will  keep  the  mind  habitually  exercised  upon  them, 
but  the  pressing  stimulus  of  a  present  necessity.  A  retired 
anatomist  may  cling  with  fondness  to  the  enquiries  of  his  past 
life ;  a  superannuated  astronomer  will  often  think  of  the  stars ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  Platonic  affection 
for  the  Term  Reports — no  such  variety  of  the  human  species, 
as  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  lawyer  soothing  bis  hours  of  legal 
ease  with  endearing  recollections  of  Vesey  junior.  Take  a 
barrister  from  the  superior  courts,  and  place  him  on  a  provincial 
bench — detach  him  from  a  scene,  in  which  every  motive  of 
gain,  of  ambition,  of  personal  responsibility,  are  incessantly 
exciting  him  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  intellectual  fitness  for 
the  details  of  legal  business  i  and  transplant  him  to  4>ne  upon 
which  the  two  first  of  these  motives  cease  to  operate,  and  where 
his  character  as  a  lawyer  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  criti-* 
oisms  of  a  rural  auditoiy^^do  this,  and  the  probable  result  will 
be,  that  the  process  of  professional  deterioration  will  imme- 
diately begin ;  that,  relying  upon  his  stores  of  present  knowledge, 
he  will  take  little  pains  to  continue  or  increase  it;  that  much, 
of  that  knowledge  will  rapidly  and  imperceptibly  fade  away; 
that  new  tastes  will  spring  up,  or  former  tastes  revive,  and  be 
indulged  in  the  intervals  of  his  judicial  duties ;  that  those  duties, 
instead  of  being  promptly  and  pleasurably  dispatchedi  will  gra* 
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daally  be  considered  as  irksome  and  inglorious,  and  be  performed 
with  a  corresponding  languor :  in  a  word,  that  his  powers  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  weight  with  the  public,  will  decline  together. 
He  may  still  (we  do  not  deny  it)  continoe  amply  competent  to 
the  duties  of  his  subordinate  situation,  and,  if  he  be  patient  and 
courteous,  he  will  be  looked  up  to  with  confidence  and  regard;  but 
what  we  contend  for  is,  that  being  secluded  from  a  daily  collision 
with  equal  and  superior  minds,  and  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
incentives  to  unremitting  exertion,  he  will  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same  professional  resources,  or  enforce  the  same 
degree  of  public  deference,  as  if  he  still  were  a  practising  barrister, 
-^making  his  periodical  appearances  on  the  county  bench  merely 
as  an  occasional  and  collateral  incident  in  his  legal  career,  but 
still  living  in  the  courts, — stimulated  by  competition  to  give  his 
faculties  their  daily  exercise,  and  destined,  for  aught  he  or  the 
public  may  know,  to  reach,  at  some  future  day,  the  higher 
honours  of  his  profession. 


Art.  XII.—- ^  BtftUoHon  of  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(No.  CII.)  entitled,  *  Sadie?' 8  Law  of  Population^  and  Dis- 
^  proof  of  Human  Superfecundity  ;*  containing  also  Additional 
Proofs  of  the  Principle  enunciated  in  that  Treatise,  founded 
on  the  Censuses  of  different  Countries  recently  published.  By 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M.P.     8vo.    London :  1830. 

^  Before  any  thing  came  out  agdnst  my  Essay,  I  was  told  I  must 
^  prepare  myself  for  a  storm  coming  against  it,  it  being  resolved  by 
'  some  men  that  it  was  necessary  that  book  of  mine  should,  as  it 
*  is  phrased,  be  run  down.'    John  Locke. 

WE  have,  in  violation  of  our  usual  practice,  transcribed  Mr 
Sadler's  title-page  from  top  to  bottom,  motto  and  all. 
The  parallel  implied  between  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Lender- 
standing  and  the  Essay  on  Superfecundity  is  exquisitely  laugh- 
able. We  can  match  it,  however,  with  mottoes  as  ludicrous. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  dramatic  piece,  entitled  'News 
<  from  Camperdown,'  written  soon  after  Lord  Duncan's  victory, 
by  a  man  once  as  much  in  his  own  good  graces  as  Mr  Sadler 
is,  and  now  as  much  forgotten  as  Mr  Sadler  will  soon  be, 
Robert  Heron.  His  piece  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  damned, 

*  as  it  is  phrased,'  in  the  second  act ;  but  the  author,  thinking 
that  it  had  been  unfairly  and  unjustly  '  run  down,'  published  it, 
in  order  to  put  his  critics  to  shame,  with  this  motto  from  Swift : 

*  When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know 

*  him  by  this  mark-^that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy 
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'  against  him.'  We  remember  another  aiiecdote5  which  may 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  so  zealous  a  churchman  as  Mr  Sadler. 
A  certain  Antinomian  preacher5  the  oracle  of  a  barn^  in  a  county 
of  which  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  the  name,  finding 
that  divinity  was  not  by  itself  a  sufficiently  lucrative  profession, 
resolved  to  combine  with  it  that  of  dog-stealing.  He  was,  by  ill* 
fortune,  detected  in  several  offences  of  this  description,  and 
was  in  consequence  brought  before  two  justices,  who,  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  given  them  by  an  act  of  parliament,  sentenced 
him  to  a  whipping  for  each  theft.  The  degrading  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  pastor,  naturally  thinned  the  nock ;  and 
the  poor  man  was  in  danger  of  wanting  bread.  He  accord- 
ingly put  forth  a  handbill,  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence, 
describing  his  sufferings,  and  appealing  to  the  Christian  charity 
of  the  public ;  and  to  his  pathetic  address  he  prefixed  this  most 
appropriate  text :  *  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods. — St  PavTs 
'  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  He  did  not  perceive,  that  though 
St  Paul  had  been  scourged,  no  number  of  whippings,  however 
severe,  will  of  themselves  entitle  a  man  to  be  considered  as  aii 
apostle.  Mr  Sadler  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  a  somewhat 
similar  error.  He  should  remember,  that  though  Locke  may 
have  been  laughed  at,  so  has  Sir  Claudius  Hunter;  and  that  it 
takes  something  more  than  the  laughter  of  all  the  world  to  make 
a  Locke. 

The  body  of  this  pamphlet  by  no  means  justifies  the  parallel 
so  modestly  insinuated  on  the  title-page.  Yet  we  must  own, 
that  though  Mr  Sadler  has  not  risen  to  the  level  of  Locke,  he 
has  done  what  was  almost  as  difficult,  if  not  as  honourable — 
he  has  fallen  below  his  own.  He  is  at  best  a  bad  writer.  His 
arrangement  is  an  elaborate  confusion.  His  style  has  been  con- 
structed with  great  care,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  least 
possible  effect,  by  means  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
words.  Aspiring  to  the  exalted  character  of  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, he  can  never  preserve  through  a  single  paragraph,  either 
the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  meekness  of  a  Christian. 
His  ill-nature  would  make  a  very  little  wit  formidable.  But, 
happily,  his  efforts  to  wound  resemble  those  of  a  juggler's 
snake.  The  bags  of  poison  are  full,  but  the  fang  is  wanting. 
In  this  foolish  pamphlet,  all  the  unpleasant  peculiarities  of 
his  style  and  temper  are  brought  out  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner. He  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage ;  and  would  certainly  do  us  some  mischief  if  he  knew 
how.  We  will  give  a  single  instance  for  the  present.  Others 
will]  present  themselves  as  we  proceed.     We  laughed  at  some 
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doggerel  verses  wbich  be  cited,  and  which  we,  •  never  having 
seen  them  before,  suspected  to  be  bis  own.  We  are  now  sure, 
that  if  the  principle  on  which  Solomon  decided  a  famous  case 
of  filiation  were  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice 
of  our  suspicion.  Mr  Sadler,  who,  whatever  elements  of  the 
poetical  character  he  may  lack,  possesses  the  poetical  irritability 
in  an  abundance  which  might  have  sufficed  for  Homer  himself, 
resolved  to  retaliate  on  the  person,  who,  as  he  supposed,  had 
reviewed  him.  He  has,  accordingly,  ransacked  some  collection 
of  college  verses,  in  the  hppe  of  finding,  among  the  perform* 
anees  of  his  supposed  antagonist,  something  as  bad  as  his  own. 
And  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  he  has  succeeded  pretty  well. 
We  must  admit  that  the  gentleman  in  question  sometimes  put 
into  his  exercises  at  seventeen,  almost  as  great  nonsense  as  Mr 
Sadler  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  his  books  at  sixty. 

Mr  Sadler  complsuns  that  we  have  devoted  whole  pages  to 
mere  abuse  of  him.  We  deny  the  charge.  We  have,  indeed, 
characterised,  in  terms  of  just  reprehension,  that  spirit  which 
shows  itself  in  every  part  of  his  prolix  work.  Those  terms  of 
reprehension  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  retract ;  and  we 
conceive  that  we  might  have  used  much  stronger  expressions, 
without  the  least  ofience  either  to  truth  or  to  decorum.  There 
is  a  limit  prescribed  to  us  by  our  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
ourselves.  But  we  think  that  no  indulgence  is  due  to  Mr 
Sadler.  A  writer  who  distinctly  announces  that  he  has  not  con- 
formed to  the  candour  of  the  age— who  makes  it  his  boast  that 
he  expresses  himself  throughout  with  the  greatest  plainness  and 
freedom----and  whose  constant  practice  proves,  that  by  plainness 
and  freedom,  he  means  coarseness  and  rancour,  has  no  right  to 
expect  that  others  shall  remember  courtesies  which  he  has  for- 
gotten, or  shall  respect  one,  who  has  ceased  to  respect  himself. 

Mr  Sadler  declares  that  he  has  never  vilified  Mr  Malthus 
personally,  and  has  confined  himself  to  attacking  the  doctrines 
which  that  gentleman  maintains.  We  should  wish  to  leave  that 
point  to  the  decision  of  all  who  have  read  Mr  Sadler's  book,  or 
any  twenty  pages  of  it.  To  quote  particular  instances  of  a  tem- 
per which  penetrates  and  inspires  the  whole  work,  is  to  weaken 
our  charge.  Yet,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  flinching,  we 
will  give  two  specimens, — the  two  first  which  occur  to  our  recol- 
lection. ^ Whose  minister  is  it  that  speaks  thus?'  says  Mr 
Sadler,  after  misrepresenting  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
though,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  unintentionally,  one  of  the 
positions  of  Mr  Malthus.  ^  Whose  minister  is  it  that  speaks 
<  thus  ?  That  of  the  lover  and  avenger  of  little  children  ?'  Again, 
Mr  Malthus  recommends,  erroneously  perhaps,  but  assuredly 
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from  humane  motives,  that  alms,  when  given,  shoald  be  given 
very  sparingly.  Mr  Sadler  quotes  the  recommendation,  and 
adds  the  following  courteous  comment : — <  The  tender  mercies 
^  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'  We  cannot  think  that  a  writer  who 
indulges  in  these  indecent  and  unjust  attacks  on  professional 
and  personal  character,  has  any  right  to  complain  of  our  sa]> 
casms  on  his  metaphors  and  rhymes. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  reply  which  Mr  Sadler 
has  thought  fit  to  make  to  our  arguments.  He  begins  by  attack- 
ing our  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil.  They  are,  says  he,  too 
profound  for  common  apprehension,  and  he  hopes  that  they  are 
too  profound  for  our  own.  That  they  seem  profound  to  him, 
we  can  well  believe.  Profundity,  in  its  secondary,  as  in  its  pri>* 
mary  sense,  is  a  relative  term.  When  Grildrig  was  nearly 
drowned  in  the  Brobdignagian  cream-jug,  he  doubtless  thought 
it  very  deep.  But  to  common  apprehension  our  reasoning  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  appear  perfectly  simple. 

The  theory  of  Mr  Maltbus,  says  Mr  Sadler,  cannot  be  true, 
because  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a  great  and  terrible  evil,  and 
is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  We  answer 
thus.  We  know  that  there  are  in  the  world  great  and  terrible 
evils.  In  spite  of  these  evils,  we  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God. 
Why  may  we  not  then  continue  to  believe  in  his  goodness, 
though  another  evil  should  be  added  to  the  list  ? 

How  does  Mr  Sadler  answer  this  ?  Merely  by  telling  us  that 
we  are  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with.  He  completely  shrinks 
from  the  question ;  a  question,  be  it  remembered,  not  raised  by 
us — a  question  which  we  should  have  felt  strong  objections  to 
raising  unnecessarily — a  question  put  forward  by  himself,  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  two  ponderous 
volumes.  He  attempts  to  carp  at  detached  parts  of  our  rea8on<- 
ing  on  the  subject.  With  what  success  he  carries  on  this  Gue- 
rilla war,  after  declining  a  general  action  with  the  main  body 
of  our  argument,  our  readers  shall  see. 

<  The  reviewer  sends  me  to  Paley,  who  is,  I  confess,  rather  more 
intelligible  on  the  subject,  and  who,  fortunately,  has  decided  the  very 
point  in  dispute.  I  will  first  give  the  words  of  the  reviewer,  who, 
when  speaking  of  my  general  argument  regarding  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils,  moral  and  physical,  implied  in  the  theory  I  oppose,  sums  up 
his  ideas  thus ; — ''  Mr  Sadler  says,  that  it  is  not  a  light  or  transient 
evil,  but  a  great  and  permanent  evil.  What  then  P  The  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil  is  a  question  of  ay  or  no, — not  a  question  of  more 
or  LESS."  But  what  says  Paley?  His  express  rule  is  this,  that 
"  when  we  cannot  resolve  all  appearances  into  benevolence  of  design, 
we  make  the  few  give  place  to  the  many,  the  little  to  the  qreat  ;  ditit 
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toe  take  (mr  judgment  from  a  large  and  decided  preponderance"  Now, 
in  weighing  these  two  authorities,  directly  at  issne  on  this  point,  I 
think  there  will  he  little  tronhle  in  determining  which  we  shall  make 
*<  to  give  place ;*  or,  if  we  **  look  to  a  large  and  decided  preponder- 
ancy*  of  either  talent,  learning,  or  benevolence,  from  whom  we  shall 
*<  take  oor  judgment."  The  effrontery,  or,  to  speak  more  charitably, 
the  ignorance  of  a  reference  to  Paley  on  this  subject,  and  in  this  in* 
stance,  is  really  marvellous.' 

Now,  does  not  Mr  Sadler  see  that  the  very  words  which  he 
quotes  from  Paley  contain  in  themselves  a  refutation  of  his 
whole  argument?  Paley  says,  indeed,  as  every  man  in  his 
senses  would  say,  that  in  a  certain  case,  which  he  has  specified, 
the  more  and  the  less  come  into  question.     But  in  what  case  ? 

*  When  we  cannot  resolve  all  appearances  into  the  benevolence 
<  of  design.'  It  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  little  evil  than  a 
great  deal  of  evil.  This  is  self-evident.  But  it  is  also  self- 
evident,  that  no  evil  is  better  than  a  little  evil.  Why,  then,  is 
there  any  evil  ?  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  solve.  It 
is  a  mystery  which  Paley,  by  the  very  words  which  Mr 
Sadler  has  quoted,  acknowledges  himself  unable  to  solve; 
and  it  is  because  ho  cannot  solve  that  mystery  that  he  proceeds 
to  take  into  consideration  the  more  and  the  less.  Believing  in ' 
the  divine  goodness,  we  must  necessarily  believe  that  the  evils 
which  exist  are  necessary  to  avert  greater  evils.  But  what 
those  greater  evils  are  we  do  not  know.  How  the  happiness  of 
any  part  of  the  sentient  creation  would  be  in  any  respect  dimi- 
nished, if,  for  example,  children  cut  their  teeth  without  pain, 
we  cannot  understand.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the 
principle  of  Mr  Malthus.  If  superfecundity  exists,  it  exists,  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  a  less  evil  than  some  other  evil  which  other- 
wise would  exist.  Can  Mr  Sadler  prove  that  this  is  an  impos- 
sibility ? 

One  single  expression  which  Mr  Sadler  employs  on  this 
subject  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  incompetent  he  is  to 
discuss  it.     ^  On  the  Christian  hypothesis,'  says  he,  <  no  doubt 

*  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil.'  He  does  not,  we  think,  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  origin  of  evil.  The  Christian 
Scriptures  profess  to  give  no  solution  of  that  mystery.  They 
relate  facts ;  but  they  leave  the  metaphysical  question  undeter- 
mined. They  tell  us  that  man  fell ;  but  why  he  was  not  so 
constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  falling,  or  why  the  Supreme 
Being  has  not  mitigated  the  consequences  of  the  fall  more  than 
they  actually  have  been  mitigated,  the  Scriptures  did  not  tell 
us,  and,  it  may  without  presumption  be  said,  could  not  tell  us, 
unless  we  had  been  creatures  different  from  what  w^  are.  There 
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is  something,  either  in  the  nature  of  our  faculties,  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  employed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning,  which  condemns  us,  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  to 
hopeless  ignorance.  Man  can  understand  these  high  matters 
only  by  ceasing  to  be  man,  just  as  a  fly  can  understand  a  lemma 
of  Newton  only  by  ceasing  to  be  a  fly.  To  make  it  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Christian  system,  that  ^t  gives  us  no  solution  of  these 
difficulties,  is  to  make  it  an  objection  to  the  Christian  system, 
that  it  is  a  system  formed  for  human  beings.  Of  the  puzzles 
of  the  Academy^  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  apply  as 
strongly  to  Deism  as  to  Christianity,  and  to  Atheism  as  to 
Deism.  There  are  difficulties  in  every  thing.  Yet  we  are  sure 
that  something  must  be  true. 

If  revelation  speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil,  it 
speaks  only  to  discourage  dogmatism  and  temerity.  In  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  profound  of  all  works 
on  the  subject,  the  Book  of  Job,  both  the  sufferer  who  complains 
of  the  divine  government,  and  the  injudicious  advisers  who 
attempt  to  defend  it  on  wrong  principles,  are  silenced  by  the 
voice  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  reminded  that  the  question  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect.  St  Paul  silences  the 
supposed  objector,  who  strives  to  force  him  into  controversy,  in 
the  same  manner*  The  church  has  been,  ever  since  the  apos- 
tolic times,  agitated  by  this  question,  and  by  a  question  which 
is  inseparable  from  it,  the  question  of  fate  and  free-will.  The 
greatest  theologians  and  philosophers  have  acknowledged  that 
these  things  were  too  high  for  them,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  hinting  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  probable 
solution*  What  says  Johnson  ?  ^  All  our  effort  ends  in  belief, 
^  that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  con- 
^  fession  that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.'  What  says  Palcy  ? 
^  Of  the  origin  of  evil  no  universal  solution  has  been  discovered. 
^  I  mean  no  solution  which  reaches  to  all  cases  of  complaint. — 
*  The  consideration  of  general  laws,  although  it  may  concern 
^  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  very  nearly,  which  I  think  it 
^  does,  rests  in  views  disproportionate  to  our  faculties,  and  in  a 
^  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess.  It  serves  rather  to  account 
'  for  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  than  to  supply  us  with  distinct 
<  answers  to  our  difficulties.'  What  says  presumptuous  igno* 
ranee  ?  ^  No  doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil.'  It 
is  remarkable  that  Mr  Sadler  does  not  tell  us  what  his  solution 
is.     The  world,  we  suspect,  will  lose  little  by  his  silence. 

He  falls  on  the  reviewer  again. 

*  Though  I  have  shown/  says  he,  <  and  on  authorities  from  which 
none  can  lightly  differ,  not  only  the  cruelty  and  immorality  which  this 
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system  necessarily  involves,  but  its  most  revolting  feature^  its  gross 
partiality,  he  has  wholly  suppressed  this,  the  most  important  part  of 
my  argument ;  as  even  the  bare  notice  of  it  would  have  instantly  ex- 
posed the  sophistry  to  which  he  has  had  recourse.  If,  however,  he 
would  fairly  meet  tne  whole  question,  let  him  show  me  that  <<  hydro- 
bhobia/'  wnich  he  gives  as  an  example  of  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
IS  a  calamity  to  which  the  poor  alone  are  liable ;  or  that  <'  malaria,** 
which,  with  singular  infelicity,  he  has  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fiincied  evils  of  population,  is  a  respecter  of  persons.' 

We  scud  nothing  about  this  argument,  as  Mr  Sadler  calls  it, 
merely  because  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while ;  and  we  are  half 
ashamed  to  say  any  thing  about  it  now.    But  since  Mr  Sadler  is 
CO  urgent  for  an  answer,  he  sliall  have  one.     tf  there  is  evil,  it 
must  be  either  partial  or  universal.     Which  is  the  better  of  the 
two  ?   Hydrophobia,  says  this  great  philosopher,  is  no  argument 
against  th^  divine  goodness,  because  mad  dogs  bite  rich  and  poor 
alike ;  but  if  the  rich  were  exempted,  and  only  nine  people  suf- 
fered for  ten  who  suffer  now,  hydrophobia  would  forthwith, 
simply  because  it  would  produce  less  evil  than  at  present,  be- 
come aii  argument  against  the  divine  goodness  !    To  state  such 
a  proposition,  is  to  refute  it.   And  is  not  the  malaria  a  respecter 
of  persons?    It  infests  Rome.     Does  it  infest  London  ?    There 
are  complaints  peculiar  to  the  tropical  countries.     There  are 
6thers  which  are  found  only  in  mountainous  districts;  others 
which  are  confined  to  marshy  regions,  others  again  which  run 
in  particular  families.     Is  not  this  partiality  ?   Why  is  it  more 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  that  poor  men  should 
suffer  an  evil  from  which  rich  men  are  exempt,  than  that  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  community  should  inherit  gout,  scrofula, 
inisanity,  and  othct  maladies  ?    And  are  there  no  miseries  under 
whi(;h,  in  fact,  the  poor  alone  are  suffering  ?   Mr  Sadler  himself 
acknowledges,  in  this  very  paragraph,  that  there  are  such ;  but 
he  tells  us  that  these  calamities  are  the  effects  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and  that  this  misgovemment  is  the  effect  of  political  eco- 
nomy.   Be  it  so.    But  does  he  not  see  that  he  is  only  removing 
the  difficulty  one  step  farther  ?    Why  does  Providence  suffer 
meti  whose  minds  are  filled  with  false  and  pernicious  notions, 
to  have  power  in  the  state?   For  good  ends,  we  doubt  not,  if 
the  fact  be  so ;  but  for  ends  inscrutable  to  us,  who  see  only  a 
small  part  of  the  vast  scheme,  and  who  see  that  small  part  only 
for  a  short  period.    Does  Mr  Sadler  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  power  as  absolute  over  the  revolutions  of  political,  as 
over  the  organization  of  naitural  bodies?    Surely  not;  and  if 
not,  we  do  not  see  that  he  vindicates  the  ways  of  ^Providence  by 
attributing  the  distresses  which  the  poor,  as  he  confesses,  en- 
*dur^  to  a(|i  error  in  legislation,  rather  than  to  a  kw  «f  physi- 
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ologj.  Torn  the  question  as  we  may,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
we  shall  find  that  it  at  last  resolves  itself  into  the  same  great 
enigma, — the  origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil:  an  enigma 
which  the  highest  human  intellects  have  given  up  in  despair, 
bat  which  Mr  Sadler  thinks  himself  perfectly  able  to  solve. 

He  next  accuses  us  of  having  paused  long  en  verbal  criticism. 
We  certainly  did  object  to  his  improper  use  of  the  words,  *  in- 
*  verse  variation.'  Mr  Sadler  complains  of  this  with  his  usual 
bitterness. 

*  Now  what  is  the  Reviewer's  quarrel  with  me  on  this  occasion  f 
That  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  my  terms  ?  No.  He 
acknowledges  the  contrary.  That  I  have  not  fully  explained  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  used  them  ?  No.  An  explanation,  he  knows,  ts  imme* 
diatelv  subjoined,  though  he  has  cwefully  su^ressed  it.  That  I  have 
varied  the  sense  in  which  J  have  applied  them  ?  No.  I  challenge  him 
to  show  it.  But  he  nevertheless  goes  on  for  many  pages  together  in 
arguing  against  what  he  knows,  and,  in  fact,  acknowledges,  I  did  not 
mean;  and  then  turns  round  and  argues  again,  though  much  more 
feebly,  indeed,  against  what  he  says  I  did  mean  I  Now,  even  had  I 
been  in  error  as  to  the  use  of  a  word,  I  appeal  to  the  reader  whether 
such  an  unworthy  and  disingenuous  course  would  not,  if  generally  pur- 
sued, make  controversy  on  all  subjects,  however  important,  that  into 
which,  in  such  hands,  it  always  degenerates — ^a  dispute  about  words.' 

The  best  way  to  avoid  controversies  about  words,  is  to  use 
words  in  their  proper  senses.  Mr  Sadler  may  think  our  objec- 
tion captious ;  but  how  he  can  think  it  disingenuous,  we  do  not 
well  understand.  If  we  had  represented  him  as  meaning  what 
we  knew  that  he  did  not  mean,  we  should  have  acted  in  a 
disgraceful  manner.  But  we  did  not  represent  him,  and  he 
allows  that  we  did  not  represent  him,  as  meaning  what  he  did 
not  mean.  We  blamed  him,  and  with  perfect  justice  and  pro^ 
priety,  for  saying  what  be  did  not  mean.  Every  man  has  in  one 
sense  a  right  to  define  his  own  terms;  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
chooses  to  call  one  two,  and  two  seven,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
charge  him  with  false  arithmetic  for  saying  that  seven  is  the 
double  of  one.  But  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  blame  him  for 
changing  the  estdblished  sense  of  words.  The  words,  <  inverse 
'  variation,'  in  matters  not  purely  scientific,  have  often  been 
used  in  the  loose  way  in  which  Mr  Sadler  has  used  them.  But 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  can  find  a  single  instance  of  their 
having  been  so  used  in  a  matter  of  pure  arithmetic. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  thus  :  Lord  Thurlow,  in  one 
oi  his  speeches  about  Indian  affairs,  said  that  one  Hastings  was 
worth  twenty  Macartneys.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  said  ten  Macartneys,  or  a  hundred  Macartneys.  rTor  would 
there  have  been  the  least  inconsistency  in  his  using  all  the  three 
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expressions  in  one  speech.  But  would  ibis  be  an  excuse  for  a 
financier  who,  in  a  matter  of  account,  should  reason  as  if  ten, 
twenty)  and  a  hundred  were  the  same  number  ? 

Mr  Sadler  tells  us  that  he  purposely  avoided  the  use  of  the 
word  proportion  in  stating  his  principle.  He  seems,  therefore, 
to  allow  that  the  word  proportion  would  have  been  improper. 
Yet  he  did  in  fact  employ  it  in  explaining  his  principle,  accom- 
panied with  an  awkward  explanation  intended  to  signify,  that 
though  he  said  proportion,  he  meant  somethig  quite  different 
from  proportion.  We  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  sub- 
ject, either  in  our  former  article,  or  at  present,  but  that  there 
is  in  all  Mr  Sadler's  writings  an  air  of  scientific  pedantry, 
which  renders  his  errors  fair  game.  We  will  now  let  the  matter 
rest ;  and  instead  of  assailing  Mr  Sadler  with  our  verbal  cri- 
ticism, proceed  to  defend  ourselves  against  his  literal  criticism. 

*  The  Reviewer  promised  his  readers  that  some  curious  results 
should  follow  from  bis  shuffling.  We  will  enable  bim  to  keep  his 
word. 

* "  In  two  English  counties,"  says  he,  "  which  contain  fi-om  50  to  100 
inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  the  births  to  100  marriages  are, 
according  to  Mr  Sadler,  420 ;  but  in  44  departments  of  France,  in 
which  there  are  from  one  to  two  hecatares  \_kectares2  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  population  is  from  125  to  250,  or 
rather  more,  to  the  square  mile,  the  number  of  births  to  100  marriages 
is  423  and  a  fraction." 

*  '  The  first  curious  result  is,  that  our  Reviewer  is  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  name,  but  of  the  extent,  of  a  French  hectare  ;  otherwise  he 
is  guilty  of  a  practice  whicb,  even  if  transferred  to  the  gambling- 
table,  would,  I  presume,  prevent  him  from  being  allowed  ever  to 
shuffle,  even  there,  again.  He  was  most  ready  to  pronounce  upon  a 
mistake  of  one  per  cent  in  a  calculation  of  mine,  the  difference  in  no- 
wise affecting  the  argument  in  hand ;  but  here  I  must  inform  him,  that 
his  error,  whether  wilfully  or  ignorantly  put  forth,  involves  his  entire 
argument. 

•  The  French  hectare  I  had  calculated  to  contain  107708^^  English 
square  feet,  or  2^%^^  acres ;  Dr  Kelly  takes  it,  on  authority  which  he 
gives,  at  lOlSU^^^^  English  square  feet,  or  2-jVJj<fl6  acres.  The 
last  French  Annuaires,  however,  state  it,  I  perceive,  as  being  equal 
to  2j^yo^o'^^  acres.  The  difference  is  very  trifling,  and  will  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  cover  our  critic's  error.  The  first  calculation  gives 
about  258j^  hectares  to  an  English  square  mile ;  the  second,  258-j'^ ; 
the  last,  or  French  calculation,  SSB^®^.  When,  therefore,  the  Re- 
viewer calculates  the  population  of  the  departments  of  France  thus  ; 
*^  from  one  to  two  hectares  to  each  inhabitant,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  population  is  from  125  to  S50,  or  rather  more,  to  the  square  mile  ;'* 
his  «  thai  is  to  saf/"  is  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  said — ^no  rare 
case  with  him,  as  we  shall  show  throughout.' 
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We  must  inform  Mr  Sadler,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
inserted  the  vowel  which  amuses  him  so  much,  not  from  i^o- 
rance  or  from  carelessness,  but  advisedly,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  several  respectable  writers.  He  will  find  the 
word  hecatare  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia.  He  will  find  it  also  in  Dr 
Young.  We  prefer  the  form  which  we  have  employed,  because 
it  is  etymological  ly  correct.  Mr  Sadler  isieems  not  to  know  that 
a  hecatare  is  so  called,  because  it  contains  a  hundred  areSB 

We  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  as  well  as  with 
the  name  of  a  hecatare*  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  we  should  use 
the  words  <  250,  or  rather  more,'  in  speaking  of  258  and  a  frac- 
tion? Do  not  people  constantly  employ  round  numbers  with 
still  greater  looseness,  in  translating  foreign  distances  and 
foreign  money  ?  If  indeed,  as  Mr  Sadler  says,  the  difference 
which  he  chooses  to  call  an  error  involved  the  entire  argtiment, 
or  any  part  of  the  argument,  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
unfairness.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  difference  between  258  and 
250,  as  even  Mr  Sadler  would  see  if  he  were  not  blind  with 
fury,  was  a  difference  to  his  advantage.  Our  point  was  this* 
The  fecundity  of  a  dense  population  in  certain  departments  of 
France  is  greater  than  that  of  a  thinly  scattered  population  in 
certain  counties  of  England.  The  more  dense,  therefore,  the 
population  in  those  departments  of  France,  the  stronger  was  our 
case.  By  putting  250,  instead  of  258,  we  understated  our  case* 
Mr  Sadler's  correction  of  our  orthography  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  he  knows  very  little  of  Greek ;  and  his  correction  of  our 
calculation  quite  satisfies  us  that  he  knows  very  little  of  logic. 

But,  to  come  to  the  gist  of  the  controversy  :  Our  argument, 
drawn  from  Mr  Sadler's  own  Tables,  remains  absolutely  un- 
touched. He  makes  excuses  indeed ;  for  an  excuse  is  the  last 
thing  that  Mr  Sadler  will  ever  want.  There  is  something  half 
laughable  and  half  provoking  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
asserts  and  retracts,  says  and  unsays,  exactly  as  suits  his  argu- 
ment. Sometimes  the  register  of  baptisms  is  imperfect,  and 
sometimes  the  register  of  burials.  Then  again  these  registers 
become  all  at  once  exact  almost  to  an  unit.  He  brings  for- 
ward a  census  of  Prussia  in  proof  of  his  theory.  We  show 
that  it  directly  confutes  his  theory,  and  it  forthwith  becomes 

<  notoriously  and  grossly  defective.'  The  census  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  not  to  be  easily  dealt  with ;  and  the  census  of  the 
Netherlands  is  therefore  pronounced  inaccurate.  In  his  book 
on  the  Law  of  Population,  he  tells  us,  that  <  in  the  slave-hold- 
'  ing  States  of  America^  the  male  slaves  constitute  a  decided 

<  majority  of  that  unfortunate  class.'  This  fact  we  turned 
against  him,  and,  forgetting  that  he  had  himself  stated  it,  he 
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tells  118,  that  *  it  is  as  erroaeous  lu  many  oUier  ideas  which  we 

<  entertain/  and  that  ^  be  will  yeoture  to  assert  that  die  female 

<  slaves  wer0»  at  the  nubile  age,  as  nttmeroas  as  the  males.' 
The  increase  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  pozales  him, 
and  be  creates  a  vast  slave-trade  to  solve  it.  He  eonfoands  to- 
gether things  perfectly  diffisrent;  the  slave-trade  carried  on 
under  the  Americfui  tiagt  and  the  slave-trade  carried  on  for  the 
supply  of  the  American  soil,-^4be  elave*-trade  with  Africa,  and 
tbe  internal  slave-trade  between  the  diflhrent  States.  He  exag- 
gerates a  few  occasional  acts  <^  smuggling  into  tat  immense  and 
regular  importation,  and  makes  his  escape  as  well  as  he  can 
under  cover  of  this  bubbob  of  worde.  Documents  are  aathentic, 
and  facts  true,  precisely  in  ^oportion  to  the  suf^rt  wfaieb  they 
afford  to  his  theory*  This  is  one  way,  undoubtedly,  of  makiag 
books :  but  we  question  much  whether  it  be  die  way  to  viake 
discoveries. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies  which  we  pointed  out  between  bis 
theory  and  his  own  tables,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  ^cplaining 
them  away  or  facing  them  out.  In  one  ease  tlwre  would  have 
been  no  contradiction  if,  instead  of  taking  one  of  his  taUes,  we 
had  multiplied  the  number  of  three  tables  together,  and  taken 
the  average*  Another  would  never  iiave  existed  if  there  had  not 
been  a  great  migration  of  people  into  Lanea^ire.  Anotiier  is 
not  to  be  got  over  by  any  deviae.  But  then  it  is  very  small,  and 
<tf  no  consequence  to  the  argument. 

Here,  indeed,  he  is  perhaps  right.  The  ineonnstenms  which 
we  noticed  were,  in  themselves,  of  little  moment.  We  gave 
them  as  samples,— as  mere  bints,  to  caudon  tiiose  of  our  readers 
who  might  dso  happen  to  be  readers  of  Mr  Sadler,  against  being 
deceived  by  his  packing.  He  complains  ef  tbe  word  packisg. 
We  repeat  it ;  and  since  he  has  defied  us  to  Ihe  proo^  we  will 
go  fully  into  the  question  which,  in  our  last  article,  we  only 
glanced  at,  and  prove,  in  suoh  a  inanner  as  dhidl  not  leave 
even  to  Mr  Sadler  any  shadow  of  cnsose,  that  his  theory  owes 
its  speciousness  to  packing,  and  to  packing  ahnie. 

That  our  readers  may  fully  undrntttandour  veasoning^  wo  will 
again  state  what  Mr  Sadler's  pcopositten  is.  He  asserts,  that  on 
a  given  space,  the  number  of  childcen  to  a  marriage  beeomes  less 
and  less,  as  the  population  beciMnes  gaocB  and  moM  numepem. 

We  will  begin  with  the  censuses  of  France  given  by  Mr 
Sadler.  By  jcnaing  the  departments  togrther  in  combiaaitioiie 
whidk  suit  his  purpose,  he  has  eontrived  to  produce  thi«e  taMee, 
which  he  presents  as  decisive  proofs  of  bis  tibsory. 

The  first  is  as  £(dlows : — 
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<  The  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments  where  there  are 
to  each  inhabitant 


From  4  to  5  hects. 

(2  departs.)  to  every  1000  marriages,  .        5130 

3  to  4     .     . 

(3  do.) 4372 

2  to  3     .    . 

(30  do.)             ....        4250 
(44  do.)             ....        4284 

1  to  2     .    .. 

.06  to  1  .     . 

(5  do.)               .            .        '    .            .        4146 

and  .06  «    . 

(Ido.)               ....        2657 

The  two  other  computations  he  has  given  in  one  table.     Wc 

subjoin  it. 

Hect.  to  each 

Number  of      Legit.  Births  to     Legit,  Births  to 

Inhabitant. 

Departments.     100  Marriages.     100  Mar.  (1826.) 

4  to     5 

2                497                    397 

3  to    4 

S                439                    389 

2  to    3 

30                4124                    S79 

1  to    2 

44               420                   375 

under  1 

5                415                    372 

and.  06 

1                263                    253 

Tbese  tables,  as  we  said  in  our  former  artiele,  oertaiidy  look 
well  for  Mr  Sadler's  theory.  ^  Do  tbey  ?'  says  he.  <  Assuredly 
'  they  do;  and  in  admitting  this,  the  revieweir  hasadoutted  the 
^  theory  to  be  proved.'  We«annot  absolutely  agree  to  this.  A 
theory  is  not  proved,  we  must  tell  Mr  Sadler,  merely  because 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  looks  well  at  first  sight.  Thcareis  an 
old  proverb,  very  homely  in  expression,  but  well  deserving  to  be 
had  in  constant  renMmbranoe  by  aH  men,  engaged  either  iu 
action  or  in  speculation,  ^  One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told !' 

We  affirm,  then,  that  the  results  which  these  tables  present, 
and  which  seem  so  favourable  to  Mr  Sadler's  theory,  ore  pro- 
duced by  padking,  and  by  packing  alone. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  at  the  departments  singly,  the 
whole  is  in  disorder.  About  the  dep«*tment  in  which  Paris  is 
situated  there  is  no  dispute  :  Mr  Maltbus  distinctly  admits,  that 
great  cities  prevent  propagation.  There  remain  eighty-four 
departments ;  and  of  tbese  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  one 
in  the  place  which,  according  to  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  it  ought 
to  occupy. 

That  which  ought  to  be  highest  in  fecundity,  is  tenth  in  one 
table,  fourteenth  in  another,  and  only  thirty-first  according  to 
the  third.  That  which  ought  to  be  third,  is  twenty-second  by  the 
table,  which  places  it  highest.  That  which  ought  to  be  fourth, 
is  fortieth  by  the  table,  which  places  it  highest.  That  which 
ought  to  be  eighth,  is  fiftieth  or  sixtieth.  That  which  ought  to 
be  tenth  from  the  top,  is  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which,  according  to  Mr  Sad- 
ler's principle^  ought  to  be  last  but  two  of  all  the  eighty-four,  is 
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third  in  two  of  the  tahles,  and  seventh  in  that,  which  places  it 
lowest ;  and  that  which  ought  to  be  last,  is,  in  one  of  Mr  Sad- 
ler's tables,  above  that  which  ought  to  be  first,  in  two  of  them, 
above  that  which  ought  to  be  third,  and  in  all  of  them^  above 
that  which  ought  to  be  fourth. 

By  di>dding  the  departments  in  a  particular  manner,  Mr 
Sadler  has  produced  results  which  he  contemplates  with  great 
satisfaction.  But  if  we  draw  the  lines  a  little  higher  up  or  a  little 
lower  down,  we  shall  find  that  all  his  calculations  are  thrown 
into  utter  confusion ;  and  that  the  phenomena,  if  they  indicate 
any  thing,  indicate  a  law  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  he  has 
propounded. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  tbirty-two  departments,  as  they 
stand  in  Mr  Sadler's  table,  from  Lozdre  to  Meuse  inclusive,  and 
divide  them  into  two  sets  of  sixteen  departments  each.  The  set 
from  Lozere  to  Loiret  inclusive,  consists  of  those  departments 
in  which  the  space  to  each  inhabitant  is  from  3.8  hecatares  to 
2.42.  The  set  from  Cantal  to  Meuse  inclusive,  consists  of  those 
departments  in  which  the  space  to  each  inhabitant  is  from 
2.42  hecatares  to  2.07.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  former  set  the 
inhabitants  are  from  68  to  107  on  the  square  mile,  or  there* 
abouts.  In  the  latter,  they  are  from  107  to  125.  Therefore, 
on  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  the  fecundity  ought  to  be  smaller  in 
the  latter  set  than  in  the  former.  It  is,  however,  greater,  and 
that  in  every  one  of  Mr  Sadler's  three  tables. 

Let  us  now  go  a  little  lower  down,  and  take  another  set  of 
sixteen  departments — those  which  lie  together  in  Mr  Sadler's 
tables,  from  Herault  to  Jura  inclusive.  Here  the  population  is 
still  thicker  than  in  the  second  of  those  sets  which  we  before 
compared.  The  fecundity,  therefore,  ought,  on  Mr  Sadler's 
principle,  to  be  less  than  in  that  set.  But  it  is  again  greater, 
and  that  in  all  Mr  Sadler's  three  tables.  We  have  a  regularly 
ascending  series,  where,  if  his  theory  had  any  truth  in  it,  we 
ought  to  have  a  regularly  descending  series.  We  will  give  the 
results  of  our  calculation  : — 

The  number  of  children  to  1000  marriages  is — 


lu  the  sixteen  departments  where 
there  are  from  68  to  107  people 
on  a  square  mile 

In  the  sixteen  departments  where 
there  are  from  107  to  125  people 
on  a  square  mile 

In  the  sixteen  departments  where 
there  are  from  134  to  155  people 
on  a  square  mile      •    •    .    •    . 


First  Table. 


4188 


4374 


4484 


Second  Table. 


4226 


4332 


4416 


Third  Table. 


3780 


3855 


3914 
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We  mil  give  another  instancei  if  passible  still  more  decisive. 
We  will  take  the  three  departments  of  France  which  ought,  on 
Mr  Sadler's  principle,  to  be  the  lowest  in  fecundity  of  all  the 
eighty-iive,  saving  only  that  in  which  Paris  stands ;  and  we  will 
compare  them  with  the  three  departments  in  which  the  fecundity 
ought,  according  to  him,  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  depart^ 
ment  of  France,  two  only  excepted.  We  will  compare  Bas  Rhin^ 
Rhone,  and  Nord,  with  Lozere,  Landes,  and  Indre.  In  Lozere, 
Landes,  and  Indre,  the  population  is  from  68  to  84  on  the  square 
mile,  or  nearly  so.  In  Bas  Rhin,  Rhone,  and  Nord,  it  is  from 
300  to  417  on  the  square  mile.  There  cannot  be  a  more  over- 
whelming answer  to  Mr  Sadler's  theory,  than  the  table  which 
we  subjoin : 

The  number  of  births  to  1000  marriages  ii;(— 


In  the  three  departments  in  which 
there  are  from  68  to  84  people 
on  the  square  mile        •     .     •     • 

In  the  three  departments  in  which 
there  are  from  300  to  417  people 
on  the  square  mile        •    .     •     . 


First  Table. 


4372 


4457 


Second  Table. 


4390 


4510 


Third  Table. 


3890 


4060 


These  are  strong  cases.  But  we  have  a  still  stronger  case.  Take 
the  whole  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions  into  which  Mr 
Sadler  has  portioned  out  the  French  departments.  These  three 
divisions  make  up  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  They 
contain  seventy-nine  out  of  the  eighty-five  departments.  Mr 
Sadler  has  contrived  to  divide  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  a 
person  who  looks  merely  at  his  averages,  the  fecundity  seems  to 
diminish  as  the  population  thickens.  We  will  separate  them 
into  two  parts  instead  of  three.  We  will  draw  the  line  between 
the  department  of  Gironde  and  that  of  H^rault.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  thirty-two  departments  from  Cher  to  Gironde  in- 
clusive. On  the  other  side  are  the  forty-six  departments  from 
Herault  to  Nord  inclusive.  In  all  the  departments  of  the  former 
set,  the  population  is  under  132  on  the  square  mile.  In  all  the 
departments  of  the  latter  set,  it  is  above  133  on  the  square  mile. 
It  is  clear  that  if  there  be  one  word  of  truth  in  Mr  Sadler's 
theory,  the  fecundity  in  the  latter  of  these  divisions  must  be  very 
decidedly  smaller  than  in  the  former.  Is  it  so  ?  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  greater  in  all  the  three  tables.  We  give  the  result. 
The  number  of  births  to  ,1000  marriages  is— 


In  the  thirty-two  departments  in 
which  there  are  from  86  to  132 
people  on  the  square  mile     •    . 

In  the  forty^seven  departments  in 
which  there  are  from  138  to  417 
people  on  the  square  mile    •    . 


First  Table. 


4210 


4250 


Second  Table. 


4199 


4224 


Third  Tabfe. 


3760 


3766 
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This  fact  is  alone  enough  to  decide  the  qaestion.  Yet  it  is 
only  one  of  a  crowd  of  similar  facts.  If  the  line  between  Mr 
Sadler's  second  and  third  division  be  drawn  six  departments 
lower  down,  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  will,  in  all  the  tables, 
be  above  the  second.  If  the  line  between  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions  be  drawn  two  departments  lower  down,  the  fourth  di* 
vision  will  be  above  the  third  in  all  the  tables.  If  the  line 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  division  be  drawn  two  departments 
lower  down,  the  fifth  will,  in  all  the  tables,  be  above  the  fourth, 
above  the  third,  and  even  above  the  second.  How  then  has  Mr 
Sadler  obtained  his  results  ?  By  packing  solely.  By  placing  in 
one  compartment  a  district  no  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in 
another,  a  district  somewhat  leiss  than  Yorkshire ;  in  a  third,  a 
territory  much  larger  tiian  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  same  artMce  it  is  that  he  has  obtained  from  the  census 
of  England  those  delusive  averages,  which  he  brings  forward 
with  the  utmost  ostentation  in  proof  of  his  principle.  We  will 
examine  the  facts  relating  to  England,  as  we  have  examined 
those  relating  to  France. 

If  we  look  at  the  counties  one  by  one,  Mr  Sadler's  principle 
utterly  fails.  Hertfordshire  with  251  on  the  square  mile ;  Wor* 
cestershire  with  258 ;  and  Kent  with  282,  exhibit  a  far  greater 
fecundity  than  the  East-Riding  of  York,  which  has  151  on  the 
square  mile ;  Monmouthshire,  which  has  145  ;  or  Northumber- 
land, which  has  108.  The  fecundity  of  Staffordshire,  which  has 
more  than  300  on  the  square  mile,  is  as  high  as  the  average 
fecundity  of  the  counties  which  have  from  150  to  200  on  the 
square  mile.  But  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  particular 
instances,  we  will  try  masses. 

Take  the  eight  counties  of  England  which  stand  together  in 
Mr  Sadler's  list,  from  Cumberland  to  Dorset  inclusive.  In  these 
the  population  is  from  lOT  to  150  on  the  square  mile.  Compare 
with  these  the  eight  counties,  from  Berks  to  Durham  inclusive, 
in  which  the  population  is  from  175  to  200  on  the  square  mile. 
Is  the  fecundity  in  the  latter  counties  smaller  than  in  the  former  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  result  stands  thus : 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages  iif — 
In  the  eight  counties  of  England,  in  which  there  are 

from  107  to  146  people  on  the  square  mile    •         •        388 
In  the  eight  counties  of  England,  in  which  there  are 

from  17$  to  200  people  on  the  square  mile  .  •  402 
Take  the  six  districts  from  the  East- Riding  of  York  to  the 
County  of  Norfolk  inclusive.  Here  the  population  is  from  150 
to  170  on  the  square  mile.  To  these  oppose  the  six  counties 
from  Derby  to  Worcester  inclusive.  The  population  is  from 
200  to  260.   Here  i^ain  we  find  that  a  law^  directly  the  reverse 
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of  that  whicli  Mr  Sadler  has  laid  down,  appears  to  regulate  the 
fecnndity  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages  is-^ 
In  the  six  counties  in  which  there  are  from  150  to 

170  people  on  the  square  mile    «        «        «        «  SOg 

In  the  six  counties  in  which  thete  are  from  200  to  : 

260  people  on  the  square  mile    •        •        •        •  899 

But  we  will  make  another  experiment  on  Mr  Sadler's  tables,  if 
possible  more  decisive  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
made.  We  will  take  the  four  largest  divisions  into  which  he 
has  distributed  the  English  counties,  and  which  follow  each 
other  in  regular  order.  That  our  readers  may  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  of  that  packing  by  which  his  theory  is  supportedi  we 
will  set  before  them  this  part  of  his  table. 


COUNTIES. 


Lincoln     .    .     .  . 

Cumberland  .    .  . 
Northumberland 

Hereford  .    .    .  , 

Rutland    •    .    .  . 

Huntingdon  .    .  . 

Cambridge     .    .  . 

Monmouth     .    •  , 

Dorset       .    .     •  . 

From  100  to  150. 


York,  E&st 
Salop  .  . 
Sussex 
Northampton 
Wilts  •  . 
Norfolk  . 
Devon 

Southampton 
Berks  .  . 
Suffolk  . 
Bedford  « 
Buckingham 
Oxford  . 
Essex  .  . 
IComwaU  . 
Durham    • 


Riding 


h 


f*W* 


105 
107 
108 
122 
127 
134 
145 
145 
146 


151 
156 
162 
163 
164 
168 
173 
177 
178 
182 

184 
185 
186 
193 
198 
199 


If 
ai 

n 
eg- 


I 


288,800 

159,300 

203,000 

105,300 

18,900 

49,800 

124,400 

72,300 

147,400 


JProm  150  to  200. 


194,300 
210,300 
237,700 
165,800 
226,600 
851,300 
447,900 
289,000 
134,700 
276,000 
85,400 
136,800 
139,800 
295,300 
262,600 
211,900 


2748 

1478 

1871 

860 

149 

870 

858 

498 

1005 


1280 

1341 

1463 

1017 

1379 

2092 

2579 

1628 

756 

1512 

463 

740 

752 

1532 

1327 

1061 


ill 
III 


20,892 
10,299 
12,997 
6,202 
1,286 
3,766 
9,894 
4,586 
9,554 


>*»-^»w 


79,476 


««M*i 


15,313 

13,613 

15,779 

12,346 

15,654 

25,752 

35,264 

24,561 

9,801 

19,885 

6,536 

9,505 

9,131 

19,726 

17,863 

14,787 


264,516 


87,620 
45,085 
45,871 
27,909 
5,125 
13,633 
37,491 
13,411 
39,060 


315,205 


396 


55,606 
58,542 
68,700 
42,336 
58,845 
102,259 
130,758 
88,170 
38,841 
76,327 
22,871 

87,518 
39,693 

79,792 
74,611 
58,222 
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COUNTIES. 

83 

t^ 

212 

220 
221 
228 

251 

258 
262 
272 
282 

Population  in 
18S4. 

Square  Miles  la 
eadi  County. 

Number  of 

Marriages  from 

1810  to  1820. 

Number  of 

Baptiimii  from 

1810  to  1820. 

Proportion  of 
Births  to  100 
Marriages. 

Derby       •     •     •     • 
Somerset  .    •    •  .  • 
Leicester  •    .    «    • 
Nottingham  •    •    • 

From  WO  to  250. 

217,600 
362,500 
178,100 
190,700 

1026 

1642 

804 

837 

14,226 
24,356 
13,366 
14,296 

58,804 

95,802 
47,013 
55,517 

388 
378 

66,244 

257,136 

Hertford  .     •     .     • 
Worcester     •    .    . 
Chester    .... 
Gloucester     «    •    . 
Kent 

From  250  to  300. 

132,400 
188,200 
275,500 
342,600 
434,600 

528 

729 

1052 

1256 

1537 

7,386 
13,178 
20,305 
28,884 
33,502 

35,741 
53,838 
75,012 
90,671 
135,060 

103,255 

390,322 

These  averages  look  well,  undonbtedly,  for  Mr  Sadler's  theory. 
The  numbers  396,  390,  888,  378,  follow  each  other  very  spe- 
ciously in  a  descending  order.  But  let  our  readers  divide  these 
thirty- four  counties  into  two  equal  sets  of  seventeen  counties 
each,  and  try  whether  the  principle  will  then  hold  good.  We 
have  made  this  calculation,  and  we  present  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing result. 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages  is— 
In  the  seventeen  counties  of  England  in  which  there 

are  from  100  to  177  people  on  the  square  mile,  •        387 

In  the  seventeen  counties  in  which  there  are  from 

177  to  282  people  on  the  square  mile,       •        •        •        389 

The  difference  is  small,  but  not  smaller  than  differences  which 
Mr  Sadler  has  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  his  theory.  We 
say,  that  the^e  English  tables  no  more  prove  that  fecundity 
increases  with  the  population,  than  that  it  diminishes  with  the 
population.  The  thirty-four  counties  which  we  have  taken,  make 
up,  at  least,  four- fifths  of  the  kingdom :  and  we  see  that  through 
those  thirty-four  counties,  the  phenomena  are  directly  opposed 
to  Mr  Sadler's  principle.  That  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  marriages  are  less  prolific  tban  in  the 
open  country,  we  admit,  and  Mr  Malthus  admits.  But  that  any 
condensation  of  the  population,  short  of  that  which  injures  all 
physical  energies,  wUl  diminish  the  prolific  powers  of  man,  is, 
from  these  very  tables  of  Mr  Sadler,  completely  disproved. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  proceed  with  instancesi  after  proofs 
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so  overwhelming  as  those  which  we  have  given.  Yet  we  will 
show  that  Mr  Sa<tter  has  formed  his  averi^es  on  the  census  of 
Prussia,  by  an  ^artifice  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
already  expoi^ed. 

•        -  I.        «        • 

Demanstraiingf  the  Law  of  Population  from  the  Censmes  ofPrumay  at 

two  several  Periods^ ' 


■ 

Provinces. 

Inhabitants 

on  a 

Square 

League. 

Uirths  to 

each 
Bilarrtage. 

1756.1 

Average. 

Births  to 

each 
Miurriage. 

1784. 

Average. 

West  Prussia     •    . 
Poinerania      .     •     • 

832 

928 

4.3 

j  4.34 

4.75 
4.69 

4.72 

4 

East  Prussia       •    . 
New  Mark     .     .    . 
Mark  of  Brandenburg 
East  Friesland    .     . 

1175 
1190 
1790 
1909 

5.07 
4.22 
3.88 
3.39 

V4.14 

5.10 
4.43 
4.60 
3.66 

V4.45 

Guelderland  .    •     . 
Silesia  and  Glatz     • 
Cleves  ...    .     •    , 
Minden    and    Ra-  \ 
vensburg     *     ,   J 
Magdeburg    .     .     . 
Neufchatel,  &c.  .     . 

2083 
23  H 
2375 

2549 

2692 
2700 

4.33 

3.80 

3.67 

4.03 
3.39 

^3.84 

3.74 
4.84 
4.03 

4.31 

4.57 

3.98 

>4.24 

Halberstadt    •     .     . 

Ticklingburg    and  \ 

Lingen    ...  J 

3142 
3461 

3.71 
3.59 

[3.65 

4.48 
3.69 

\^m 

Of  the  census  of  1756  we  will  say  nothing,  ajs  Mr  Sadler, 
finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  argument  which  we  drew 
from  it,  now  declares  it  to  be  grossly  defective.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  census  of  1784,  and  we  will  draw  our  lines  at 
points  somewhat  different  from  those  at  which  Mi:  Sadler  has 
drawn  his.  Let  the  first  compartment  remain  as  it  stands.  Let 
East  Prussia,  which  contains  a  much  larger  population  than  his 
last  compartment,  stand  alone  iu  the  second  division.  Let  thei 
third  consist  of  the  New  Mark,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
East  Friesland  and  Guelderland,  and  the  fourth  of  the  remaining 
provinces.  Our  readers  will  find  that  on  this  arrangement,  the 
division  which,  on  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  ought  to  be  second  in 
fecundity,  stands  higher  than  that  which  ought  to  be  first;  and 
that  the  division  which  ought  to  be  fourth,  stands  higher  thaii 
that  which  ought  to  be  third.    We  will  give  the  result  in  on^ 
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The  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is— 
In  those  provinces  of  Prussia  where  there  are  fewer 

than  1000  people  on  the  square  league^  t  •  «  4»«72 
In  the  province  in  which  there  are  1 175  people  on 

the  square  league, ,5.10 

In  the  provinces  in  which  there  are  from  1190  to 

2083  people  on  the  square  league,  •  •  •  •  4>.I0 
In  the  provinces  in  which  there  are  from  2314  to 

3461  people  on  the  square  league,    •         •         t         #         4.27 

We  will  go  no  further  with  this  examination.    In  fact,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  examine.     The  tables  which  we  have 
scrutinized,  constitute  the  whole  strength  of  Mr  Sadler's  case;, 
and  we  confidently  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  Itoy,  whether  we 
have  not  shown  that  the  strength  of  his  case  is  weakness. 

Be  it  remembered  too  that  we  are  reasoning  on  data  furnished 
by  Mr  Sadler  himself.  We  have  not  made  collections  of  facts 
to  set  against  his,  as  we  easily  might  have  done.  It  is  on  his 
own  showing,  it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  his  theory  stands 
condemned. 

That  packing  which  we  have  exposed,  is  not  the  only  sort  of 
packing  which  Mr  Sadler  has  practised.  We  mentioned  in  our 
review  some  facts  relating  to  the  towns  of  England,  which 
appear  from  Mr  Sadler's  tables,  and  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  if  his  principles  be  sound.  The  average  fecundity  of 
a  marriage  in  towns  of  fewer  than  3000  inhabitants,  is  greater 
thau  the  average  fecundity  of  the  kingdom.  The  average  fecun- 
dity in  towns  of  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants,  is  greater  than 
the  average  fecundity  of  Warwickshire,  Lancashire,  or  Surrey. 
How  is  it,  we  asked,  if  Mr  Sadler's  principle  be  correct,  that  the 
fecundity  of  Guildford  should  be  greater  than  the  average  fecun- 
dity of  the  county  in  which  it  stands  ? 

Mr  Sadler,  in  reply,  talks  about  <  the  absurdity  of  comparing 
'  the  fecundity  in  toe  small  towns  alluded  to,  with  that  in  the 
'  counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  or  in  those  of  Lancaster  and 
*  Surrey.'    He  proceeds  thus — 

*  In  Warwickghire,  far  above  half  the  population  is  comprised  in 
large  towns,  including,  of  course,  the  immense  metropolis  of  one 
great  branch  of  our  manufactures,  Birmingham.  In  the  county  of 
Stafford,  besides  the  large  and  populous  towns  in  its  iron  districts,, 
situated  so  close  together  as  almost  to  form,  for  considerable  distances, 
a  continuous  street ;  there  is,  in  its  potteries,  a  great  population, 
recently  accumulated,  not  included,  indeed,  in  the  towns  distinctly 
enumerated  in  the  censuses,  but  vastly  exceeding  in  its  condensation 
that  found  in  the  places  to  which  the  Reviewer  alludes.  In  Lanca- 
shire, again,  to  which  he  also  appeals,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  only  of  the  towns  of  that 
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<$oiinty ;  far  above  lalf  of  it  is  C4»iti|iil^  in  towns,  compared  with 
-^hich  tliose  he  refers  to  are  villages ;  even  the  hamlets  of  the  manu- 
facturing parts  of  Lancashire  axe  often  far  more  populous  than  the 
places  he  mentions.  But  he  presents  us  with  a  climax  of  absurdity  in 
appealing  lastly  to  the  population  of  Surrey  as  quite  rural  compared 
with  that  of  the  twelve  towns,  having  less  than  5000  inhabitants  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  as  Saffron- Walden,  Monmouth,  &Ci 
Now,  in  the  last  census,  Surrey  numbered  39S,658  inhabitants,  and; 
to  say  not  a  word  about  the  other  towns  of  the  county,  much  above 
two  hundred  thousands  of  these  are  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  ! 
<<  We  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know^'  how  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  my  principle  that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford,  which  num- 
bers about  3000  inhabitants,  should  be  greater  than  the  average  fecun-' 
dity  of  Surrey,  made  up,  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Surrey  is, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis  ?  Or 
why  the  fecundity  of  a  given  number  of  marriages  in  the  eleven  littla 
rural  towns  he  alludes  to,  being  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  an  equal 
number,  half  taken,  for  instance,  from  the  heart  of  Birmingham  or 
Manchester,  and  half  from  the  populous  districts  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  is  inconsistent  with  my  theory  ? 

<  Had  the  Reviewer's  object,  in  this  instance,  been  to  discover  the 
truth,  or  had  he  known  how  to  pursue  it,  it  k  perfectly  clear,  at  first 
sight,  that  he  would  not  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
prolificness  which  exists  in  the  small  towns  he  has  alluded  to,  and  that 
in  certain  districts,  the  population  of  which  is  made  up,  partly  of  rural 
inhabitants  and  partly  of  accumulations  of  people  in  immense  masses^ 
the  prolificness  of  which,  if  he  wiU  allow  me  still  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
is  inversely  as  their  magnitude ;  but  he  would  have  compared  these 
small  towns  with  the  country  places  properly  so  called,  and  then  again 
the  different  classes  of  towns  with  each  other ;  this  method  would  have 
lied  him  to  certain  conclusions  on  the  subject/ 

Now>  this  reply  shows  that  Mr  Sadler  does  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  principle  which  he  has  himself  laid  down.  What 
i»  that  principle  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  fecundity  of  human  beings 
on  given  spaces^  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers.  We  know 
what  he  means  by  inverse  variation.  But  we  must  suppose 
that  he  uses  the  words»  ^  given  spaces,'  in  the  proper  sense* 
Given  spaces  are  equal  spaces*  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
tbat  in  those  parts  of  Surrey  which  lie  within  the  bills  of  mpr-« 
tality,  there  is  any  space,  equal  in  area  to  the  space  on  which 
'  Guildford  stands,  wUeh  is  more  IliicUy  peopled  than  the  space 
on  which  Guildford  stands?  We  do  Hot  know  that  there  is  any 
such.  We  are  sure  that  theve  are  not  many.  Why,  therefore,  ojx- 
Mr  Sadler's  prineipk,  should  the  people  of  Guildford  be  more. 
pcolUie  than  the  people  whe  live  within  the  bilb  of  mortality  ? 
And  if  the  people  of  Guildford  ought,  as  on  Mr  Sadler's  prin-^ 
ciple  they  anquesdenably  ought^  to  stand  as  low  in  the  scaJe  of ^ 
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fecandity  as  the  people  of  Soutbwark  itself,  it  follows  most 
clearly,  that  they  ought  to  stand  far  lower  than  the  average 
obtained  by  taking  all  the  people  of  Surrey  together. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  Birmingham,  and  to 
all  the  other  cases  which  Mr  Sadler  mentions.  Towns  of 
5000  inhabitants  may  be,  and  often  are,  as  thickly  peopled,  '  on 
^  a  given  space,'  as  Birmingham.  They  are,  in  other  words,  as 
thickly  peopled  as  a  portion  of  Birmingham,  equal  to  them  in 
area.  If  so,  on  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  they  ought  to  be  as  )ow  ia 
the  scale  of  fecundity  as  Birmingham.  But  they  are  tiot  so. 
On  the  contrary,  they  stand  higher  than  the  average  obtained 
by  taking  the  fecundity  of  Birmingham,  in  combination  with 
the  fecundity  of  the  rural  districts  of  Warwickshire. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  Mr  Sadler  has  confounded  the  popu- 
lation of  a  city  with  its  population  *  on  a  given  space,' — a  mis- 
take, which,  in  a  gentleman  who  assures  us  that  mathematical 
science  was  one  of  his  early  and  favourite  studies,  is  somewhat 
curious.  It  is  as  absurd,  on  his  principle,  to  say  that  the  fecun- 
dity of  London  ought  to  be  less  than  the  fecundity  of  Edinburgh, 
because  London  has  a  greater  population  than  Edinburgh,  as 
to  say  that  the  fecundity  of  Russia  ought  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  England,  because  Russia  has  a  greater  population  than  Eng- 
land. He  cannot  say  that  the  spaces  on  which  towns  stand  are 
too  small  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  his  principle.  For  he  has 
himself  brought  forward  the  scale  of  fecundity  in  towns,  as  a 
proof  of  his  principle.  And  in  the  very  passage  which  we  quoted 
above,  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  knew  how  to  pursue  truth,  or 
wished  to  find  it,  we  ^  should  have  compared  these  small  towns 
^with  country  places,  and  the  different  classes  of  towns  with 
^  each  other.^  That  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  compare  together 
such  unequal  spaces  as  give  results  favourable  to  his  theory, 
and  never  to  compare  such  equal  spaces  as  give  results  opposed 
to  it.  Does  he  mean  any  thing  by  '  a  given  space  ?'  Or  does 
be  mean  merely  such  a  space  as  suits  his  argument?  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  this  course,  he  may 
prove  any  thing.  No  fact  can  come  amiss  to  him.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  fecundity  of  New  York  should  prove  to  be 
smaller  than  the  fecundity  of  Liverpool.  *  That,'  says  Mr  Sadler, 
^  makes  for  my  theory.  For  there  are  more  people  within  two 
^  miles  of  the  Broadway  of  New  York,  than  within  two  miles  of 
^  the  Exchange  of  Liverpool.'  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  fecundity  of  New  York  should  be  greater  than  the  fecundity 
of  Liverpool.  ^  This,'  says  Mr  Sadler  again,  *  is  an  unanswer- 
^  able  proof  of  my  theory.  For  there  are  many  more  people 
<  within  forty  •  miles  of  Liverpool  than  within  forty  miles  of 
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■^  New  York.*  In  order  to  obtain'bis  numbers,  be  takes  spaces 
in  any  combinations  wbich  may  suit  bim.  In  order  to  obtain 
bis  averages,  be  takes  numbers  in  any  combinations  wbich  may 
suit  him.  And  then  be  tells  us,  that  because  his  tables,  at  the 
first  glance,  look  well  for  his  theory,  bis  theory  is  irrefragably 
proved. 

We  will  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  argument,  which  we 
drew  from  the  peerage.  Mr  Sadler  asserted  that  the  Peers  were 
a  class  condemned  by  nature  to  sterility.  We  denied  this,  and 
l^howed,  from  the  last  edition  of  Debrett,  that  the  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  considerably  more  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  to  a  marriage.  Mr  Sadler's  answer  has  amused 
us  much.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of  our  counting,  and,  by 
reckoning  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  as  Peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  certainly  makes  very  different  numbers  from  those 
which  we  gave.  A  member  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  have  been  expected,  we  think,  to  know  better 
what  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  is. 

By  taking  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  Mr  Sadler  has  altered 
the  average.  But  it  is  still  considerably  higher  than  the  ave- 
rage fecundity  of  England,  and  still,  therefore,  constitutes  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  his  theory. 

The  shifts  to  which,  in  this  difficulty,  he  has  recourse,  are 
exceedingly  diverting.    ^  The  average  fecundity  of  the  marriages 

*  of  Peers,'  said  we,  *  is  higher  by  one-fifth  than  the  average 

*  fecundity  of  marriages  throughout  the  kingdom.' 

'  Where,  or  by  whom  did  the  Reviewer  find  it  supposed,' 
answers  Mr  Sadler,  *  that  the  registered  baptisms  expressed  the 
^  full  fecundity  of  the  marriages  of  England  ?' 
'  Assuredly  if  the  registers  of  England  are  so  defective  as  to 
explain  the  difference  which,  on  our  calculation,  exists  between 
the  fecundity  of  the  peers  and  the  fecundity  of  the  people,  no 
^rp;ument  against  Mr  Sadler's  theory  can  be  drawn  from  that 
difference.  But  what  becomes  of  all  the  other  arguments  which 
Mr  Sadler  has  founded  on  these  very  registers  ?  Above  all, 
what  becomes  of  his  comparison  between  the  censuses  of  Eng- 
land and  Fiance ?  In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  he  dwells  with 
great  complacency  on  a  coincidence  which  seems  to  bim  to  sup- 
port his  theory,  and  which  to  us  seems,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
overthrow  it. 

*  In  my  table  of  the  population  of  Prance,  in  the  forty^fonr  depart- 
ments in  which  there  are  from  one  to  two  hectars  to  each  inhabitant, 
the  fecundity  of  100  marriages,  calculated  on  the  average  of  the  re* 
suits  of  the  three  computations  relating  to  different  periods  given  in 
my  table,  is  ^Oa^^^.  In  the  twenty-two  comities  of  England,  in  wbich 
^here  is  from  one  to  two  becUirs  to  each  inhabitant,  Qr  from  1^9  to 
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259  on  tlie  sqiiare  mile,-— beginnifig,  therefore,  witb  I{aiitii|§fdoii^ 
shire,  and  ending  with  Worcestershire— -the  whole  nnmber  of  mar^ 
riages  during  10  years  will  he  found  to  amonnt  to  379,624^,  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  births  during  the  same  term  to  1, 545,549 — or 
407^  births  to  100  marriages  t  A  difference  of  one  in  one  thousand 
only,  compared  with  the  French  proportion  V 

Does  not  Mr  Sadler  see,  that  if  the  registers  of  England, 
which  are  notoriously  very  defective,  give  a  result  exactly  cor« 
responding  almost  to  an  unit  with  that  obtainej^  f(;Q.]n  the  regis- 
ters of  France,  which  are  notoriously  very  full  and  aocurate, 
this  proves  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  employs  it  to  prove  ? 
The  correspondence  of  the  registers  proyies  that  there  is  no  corr 
respondence  in  the  facts.  In  order  to  raise  the  average  fecan- 
dity  of  England  even  to  the  level  of  the  average  fecundity  of 
the  peers  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  is  3.81  to  a  marriage,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  nearly  six  per  cent  to  the  number  of  births 
given  in  the  English  registers.  But  if  this  addition  be  made,  we 
shall  have,  in  the  counties  of  England,  from  Huntingdonshire 
to  Worcestershire  inclusive,  4«30  births  to  a  marriage  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  the  boasted  coincidence  between  the  phenomena  of 
propagation  in  France  and  England  disappears  at  once.  This 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  Mr  Sadler's  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
making  excuses.  In  the  same  pamphlet  he  reasons  as  if  the 
Bame  registers  were  accurate  to  one  in  a  thousand,  and  as  if 
they  were  wrong  at  the  very  least  by  one  in  eighteen. 

He  tries  to  show  that  we  have  not  taken  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  fecundity  of  the  peers.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand his  reasoning  on  this  subject*  The  order  of  his  obser« 
vations  is  more  than  usually  confused,  and  the  cloud  of  words 
more  than  usually  thick.  We  will  give  the  argument  on  which 
he  seems  to  lay  most  stress  in  his  own  words : 

<  But  I  shall  first  notice  a  far  more  obvious  and  important  blunder 
into  which  the  Reviewer  has  fallen ;  or  into  which,  I  rather  fear,  he 
knowingly  wishes  to  precipitate  his  readers,  since  I  have  distinctly 
pointed  ont  what  ought  to  have  preserved  him  from  it  in  the  very 
chapter  he  is  criticising  and  contradicting.  It  is  this : — ^he  has 
entirely  omitted  '^  counting"  the  sterile  marriages  of  all  those  peer* 
ages  which  have  become  extinct  during  the  very  period  his  counting 
embraces.  He  counts,  for  instance,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  his  marriages, 
and  heir;  but  has  he  hot  omitted  to  enumerate  the  marriages  of 
those  branches  of  the  same  noble  house,  which  have  become  extinct 
since  that  venerable  individual  possessed  his  title  ?  He  talks  of  my 
having  appealed  merely  to  the  extinction  of  peerages  in  my  argu- 
ment ;  bat^  on  his  plan  of  computation,  extinctions  are  perpetually 
and  wholly  lost  sight  of.  In  computing  the  average  prolificness  of 
the- marriages  of  the  nobles,  hepositivelv  counts  from  a  select  class 
of  them  only,  one  from  which  the  unprolific  are  constantly  weeded. 
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and  regalarly  disappear ;  and  he  thas  comes  to  the  condtuibii,  that 
the  peers  are  *«  an  eminently  prolific  class  V*  Just  as  though  a  farmer 
thoold  compute  the  rate  of  increase^  not  from  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown,  but  from  that  part  of  it  only  which  comes  to  perfection,  entirely 
CMuitting  all  which  had  failed  to  spring  up  or  come  to  maturity.  Upon 
this  principle  the  most  scanty  crop  erer  obtained,  in  which  the  husk 
bandman  should  fail  to  receire  "  seed  again/'  as  the  phrase  is,  might 
be  so  "  counted"  as  to  appear  «  eminently  prolific"  indeed/ 

If  we  understand  this  passage  rightly,  it  decisively  proves 
that  Mr  Sadler  is  incompetent  to  perform  even  the  lowest 
offices  of  statistical  research*  What  shadow  of  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  the  peers  who  were  alive  in  the  year  1828  dif* 
fered  as  to  their  prolificness  from  any  other  equally  numerous 
set  of  peers  taken  at  random  ?  In  what  sense  were  the  peers 
tvbo  were  alive  in  1828  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  seed  which 
comes  to  perfection  ?  Did  we  entirely  omit  all  that  failed  ?  On 
the  contrarv,  we  counted  the  sterile  as  well  as  the  fruitful  mar- 
riages of  all  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  living  at  one 
time.  In  what  way  were  the  peers  who  were  alive  in  1828  a 
select  class  ?  In  what  way  were  the  sterile  weeded  from  among 
them  ?  Did  every  peer  who  had  been  married  without  having 
issue  die  in  1827  ?  What  shadow  of  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  there  was  not  the  ordinary  proportion  of  barren  marriages 
among  the  marriages  contracted  by  the  noblemen  whose  names 
^e  in  Debrett's  last  edition  ?  But  we  ought,  says  Mr  Sadler, 
to  have  counted  all  the  sterile  marriages  of  all  the  peers  <  whose 
*  titles  had  become  extinct  during  the  period  which  our  counts 
^  ing  embraced ;'  that  is  to  say,  since  the  earliest  marriage  oon« 
tracted  by  any  peer  living  in  1 828.  Was  such  a  proposition 
ever  heard  of  before  ?  Surely  we  were  bound  to  do  no  i^ucll 
thing,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  had  counted  also  the  children 
born  from  all  the  fruitful  marriages  contracted  by  peers  during 
the  same  period.  Mr  Sadler  would  have  us  divide  the  number 
of  children  born  to  peers  living  in  1828,  not  by  the  number  of 
marriages  which  those  peers  contracted,  but  by  the  number  of 
marriages  which  those  peers  contracted  added  to  a  crowd  of 
marriages  selected,  on  account  of  their  sterility,  from  among  the 
noble  marriages  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Is  this  the  way  to  obtain  fair  averages  ?  We  might  as 
well  require  that  all  the  noble  marriages  which  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  produced  ten  children  a-piece,  should  be  added 
to  those  of  the  peers  living  in  1828.  The  proper  way  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  set  of  people  be  prolific  or  sterile,  is  not  to  take 
marriages  selected  from  the  mass  either  on  account  of  their 
fruitfulness  or  on  account  of  their  sterility,  but  to  take  acoUecH 
tion  of  marriages  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  dth^r  more 
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or  less  fruitful  th^n  others.  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that 
the  marriages  contracted,  by  the  peers^  who  were  alive  in  1 828$ 
were  more  fruitful  than  those  contracted  by  the  peers  who  were 
alive  in  1800  or  in  1750  ? 

We  will  add  another  passage  from  Mr  Sadler's  pamphlet  on 
this  subject.  We  attributed  the  extinction  of  peerages  partly  to 
the  fact  that  those  honours  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  heirs 
male. 

^  This  is  a  discovery  indeed  I  Peeresses,  "  eminently  prolific,"  do 
not,  as  Macbeth  conjured  his  spouse,  "bring  forth  men-children  only;" 
they  actually  produce  daughters  as  well  as  sons ! !  Why,  does  notthe 
Reviewer  see,  that  so  long  as  the  rule  of  nature,  which  proportions  the 
sexes  so  accurately  to  each  other,  continues  to  exist,  a  tendency  to  a 
diminution  in  one  sex  proves,  as  certainly  as  the  demonstration  of  any 
mathematical  problem,  a  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  both ;  but  to  talk 
of  .'<  eminently  prolific"  peeresses,  and  still  maintain  that  the  rapid 
extinction  in  peerages  is  owing  to  their  not  bearing  male  children 
exclusively,  is  arrant  nonsense.' 

Now,  if  there  be  any  proposition  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
we  should  not  have  expected  to  hear  characterised  as  arrant 
nonsense,  it  is  this, — that  an  honour  limited  to  males  alone  is 
more  likely  to  become  extinct  than  an  honour  which,  like  the 
crown  of  England,  descends  indifferently  to  sons  and  daughters. 
We  have  heard,  nay,  we  actually  know  fiimilies,  in  which,  much 
as  Mr  Sadler  may  marvel  at  it,  there  are  daughters  and  no  sons. 
Nay,  we  know  many  such  families.  We  are  as  much  inclined 
aa  Mr  Sadler  to  trace  the  benevolent  and  wise  arrangements  of 
Providence  in  the  physical  world,  when  once  we  are  satisfied  as 
to  the  facts  on  which  we  proceed.  And  we  have  always  consi- 
dered  it  as  an  arrangement  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration, 
that  though  in  families  the  number  of  males  and  females  differs 
widely,  yet  in  great  collections  of  human  beings  the  disparity 
almost  disappears.  The  chance  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  a  thousand 
marriages  the  number  of  daughters  will  not  very  much  exceed 
the  number  of  sons.  But  the  chance  also  is,  that  several  of  those 
marriages  will  produce  daughters,  and  daughters  only.  In  every 
generation  of  the  peerage  there  are  several  such  cases.  When 
a  peer  whose  title  is  limited  to  male  heirs,  dies,  leaving  only 
daughters,  his  peerage  must  expire,  unless  he  have  not  only  a 
collateral  heir,  but  a  collateral  heir  descended  through  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  males  from  the  first  possessor  of  the  honour. 
If  the  deceased  peer  was  the  first  nobleman  of  bis  family,  then, 
by  the  supposition,  his  peerage  will  become  extinct.  If  be  was 
the  second,  it  will  become  extinct,  unless  he  leaves  a  brother  or 
a  brother's  son.  If  the  second  peer  had  a  brother,  the  first  peer 
m\\B%  }i^v^  ba4  ^t  least  two  ibqus  ;  f^nd  thi^  is  more  thaii  th? 
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average  number  of  sons  to  a  marriage  in  England.  When, 
therefore^  it  is  considered  how  many  peerages  are  in  the  first  an'4 
second  genefatioD,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  extinctions 
should  frequently  take  place.  There  are  peerages  which  descend 
to  females  as  well  as  males.  But,  in  such  cases,  if  a  peer  diea^ 
leaving  only  daughters,  the  very  fecundity  of  the  marriage  is  a 
cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  peerage*  If  there  were  only  on^ 
daughter,  the  honour  would  descend.  If  there  are  several,  it 
falls  into  abeyance. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  words  in  a  case  so  clear ;  and 
Jndeed  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  more  about  Mr  Sadler'9 
book.  We  have,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  completely 
exposed  the  calculations  on  which  his  theory  rests ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  we  should  either  amuse  our  readers  or  serve  the 
cause  of  science  if  we  were  to  rebut  in  succession  a  series  of  futile 
charges  brought  in  the  most  angry  spirit  against  ourselves  ;-— 
ignorant  imputations  of  ignorance,  and  unfair  complaints  of 
unfairness,— conveyed  in  long,  dreary  declamations,  so  prolix 
that  we  cannot  find  space  to  quote  them,  and  so  confused  that 
we  cannot  venture  to  abridge  them. . 

There  is  much  indeed  in  this  foolish  pamphlet  to  laugh  at^ 
from  the  motto  in  the  first  page  down  to  some  wisdom  about 
cows  in  the  last.  One  part  of  it  indeed  is  solemn  enough,  w^ 
mean  a  certain  ^etf  d* esprit  of  Mr  Sadler's  touching  a  tract  of  Dr 
Arbuthnot's.  This  is  indeed  <  very  tragical  mirth,' as  Peter  Quince's 
playbill  has  it;  and  we  would  not  advise  any  person  who  reads 
for  amusement  to  venture  on  it  as  long  as  he  can  procure  a  volume 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large.  Xhis,  however,  to  do  Mr  Sadler  justice, 
18  an  exception.  His  witticisms,  and  bis  tables  of  figures,  consti- 
tute the  only  parts  of  his  work  which  can  be  perused  with  perfect 
gravity.  His  blunders  are  diverting,  his  excuses  exquisitely 
comic.  But  his  anger  is  the  most  grotesque  exhibitioa  that  wo 
ever  saw.  He  foams  at  the  mouth  with  the  love  of  truth,  and 
vindicates  the  Divine  benevolence  with  a  most  edifying  heartiness 
of  hatred.  On  this  subject  we  will  give  him  one  word  of  parting 
advice.  If  he  raves  in  this  way  to  ease  his  mind,  or  because  he 
thinks  that  he  does  himself  credit  by  it,  or  from  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere.  His  peace,  his  reputation, 
and  his  religion*  are  his  own  concern ;  and  he,  like  the  nobleman 
to  whom  his  treatise  is  dedicated,  has  a  right  to  do  what  be  will 
with  his  own.  But  if  he  has  adopted  his  abusive  style  from  a 
notion  that  it  would  hurt  our  feelings,  we  must  inform  him  that 
he  is  altogether  mistaken ;  and  that  he  would  do  well  in  futurp 
to  give  us  his  arguments,  if  he  has  any^  and  to  keep  bis  anger  toy 
those  who  fear  itt 
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Ihe  last  time  that  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  its  government,  we  had 
the  painful  duty  to  perform  of  mingling  our  complaints  with 
those  of  all  the  people,  that  a  ministry  plainly  incapable,  as  it  was 
then  constituted,  to  administer  the  public  affairs,  persisted  in 
retaining  a  power  they  could  not  wield  with  credit  to  themselves 
t>r  advantage  to  the  state,  but  which  they  would  not  even  share 
with  abler  and  more  popular  statesmen.  The  voice  of  the  people, 
much  aided  no  doubt  by  the  acts  of  self-destruction  which  the 
Ministers  repeatedly  attempted  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia-^ 
tnent,  have  now  occasioned  their  entire  removal  from  office. 
I  They  have  been  succeeded  by  a  Ministry  formed  on  different 
/  principles,  but  not  wholly  adverse  to  those  held  by  the  ablest  of 
iheir  predecessors,  and  acted  upon  by  them,  much  to  their  own 
honour  and  the  public  benefit,  in  more  than  one  remarkable 
instance*  It  becomes  our  duty  now,  therefore,  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  change,  in  order  to 
iBStimate  how  far  it  will  be  one  of  men,  or  of  measures,  or  partly 
t>f  each.  But,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  less  gracious,  though  not  an 
unnecessary  task,  to  recite  the  grievous  practical  errors  which 
hastened  the  overthrow  of  a  government  proclaimed  everlasting 
by  its  adherents,  within  a  few  days  of  its  falling  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weakness  \  and  to  which  the  author  of  the  tract  before  ue^ 
find  other  politicians  equally  sage,  pfomised  immortality,  upon 
the  plain  ground  that  there  was  an  almost  physical  impossi- 
bility of  calling  into  office  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Cabinet  now,  in  spite  of  that  absolute  impossibility,  Actually 
formed,  and  governing  the  country  with  an  unparalleled  con- 
currence of  royal,  aristocratic,  and  popular  favour.  We  say 
this,  though  a  painful,  is  yet  a  necessary  duty.  It  is  painful  to 
dwell  on  the  errors,  and  the  worse  misconduct  of  those  who 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  offences  by  the  loss  of  official  exist- 
ence. But  when  adversaries  succeed  to  power,  much  good- 
tiature  and  much  false  delicacy  usually  prevents,  and,  by  pre- 
venting an  honest  and  fearless  exposure  of  the  past,  screens 
from  all  censure  conduct  highly  blame- worthy ;  and  deprives  the 
country  of  the  wholesome  fruits  of  experience  after  it  has  paid 
the  full  price  of  it.  When  we  add,  that  a  partial,  at  least  a  less 
sweeping  change,  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  our  wishes,  we 
need  say  no  more  to  show  that  any  thing  rather  than  a  factious 
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•pirii  dictetei  the  rtoMrlai  we  tra  abrat  to  oSw^  aii4  llie  reei^pb^ 
tuktien  of  &ots  whidi  ire  feel  it  neoenarjr  to  enter  upon* 

TheambitioiuibiiteliorlHnghtedooaduotof  the  Dake  of  Wdlingif 
ton,  in  keeping  aloof  from  all  j  onetion  witk  the  men  whose  prinei* 
ples  he  was  aeting  upon,  and  whose  unboa^t,  diflintorested,  and 
most  etfnkial  enpparliha  hadeo  often  reoeived)  ocmtrary  to  every 
vieir  cf  tfeheit  personal  and  party  policy,  was  consummated  by 
Ua  distpolving  the  Parliament,  and  appealing  to  the  country,  in  the 
forlorn  state  in  whieh  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  exhibited 
during  the  last  session.  .^The  results  of  the  general  election  were 
fatal  to  whatever  remained  of  strength  in  his  CaMnet;  and  all 
men  foresaw  that  a  change  must  needs  be  made,  either  by  his  at 
length  consenting  to  share  his  power  with  those  in  whom  the 
country  and  the  parliament  reposed  confidence,  or  by  his  being 
driven  entirdy  from  ojffice,  with  his  adherents.  This  was  what 
all  might  well  foresee  without  any  peculiar  gifts.  But  what  no 
soothsayer  could  have  foretold,  was  the  extraordinary  series  of 
blunders  by  which  the  Duke's  fall  was  precipitated.  It  may  very 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  whole  history  of  administrations  in 
ordinary  times,  and  civilized,  indeed  regular  governments,  will 
he  in  vain  ransacked  for  any  parallel  to  this  list  of  practical 
mistakes.  Never  was  the  proverbial  connexion  between  coming 
destruction  and  judicial  blindness  so  aptly,  so  amply  illustrated. 
No  ministry  in  the  exuberant  fulness  of  strength  and  of  popn<» 
larity,  respected  in  the  country,  and  all-powerful  in  Parliament, 
durst  with  impunity  have  attempted  any  one  of  the  six  or  seven 
acts  which  the  late  Government  tried  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Except  the  ministry  of  Prince  Polignac,  no  public  men  ever  yet 
exhibited  such  a  strange  defiance  of  common  sense  and  public 
opinion. 

1.  First  of  all  came  the  King's  Speech — an  extraordinary 
document  truly — framed  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  fraught  with  all  its  principles  of  interference. 
After  a  cold  statement,  without  any  comment  or  epithet  what- 
ever, that  the  dynasty  of  France  had  been  changed,  it  breathed 
a  spirit  of  favour  towards  the  King  of  Holland,  and  of  enmity  to 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  even 
announced  the  design  as  already  formed  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Belgium ;  and  no  explanation  since  given,  or 
rather  attempted,  can  obviate  the  inference  that  such  an  inter- 
position, however  guarded,  or  however  confined  in  the  first 
instance  to  remonstrance  and  mediation,  must  have  eventually 
endangered  the  peace  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Speech  was  silent  upon  the  great  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Not  a  word  was  whispered  upon  a  topic 
universally  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  country.    But  the 
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i^ake  of  Wellington  sapplied  this  blank  by  a  most  dinindns 
iDterpretation  or  commentaiy.  He  stood  forth,  unprovoked, 
unasked,  as  the  avowed,  ostentations,  gratuitous  champion  of 
non-reform.  He  professed  to  see  no  improvement  of  which  our 
system  was  susceptible*  He  declared,  that  had  he  to  form  a 
constitation  anew,  he  could  not  hope  to  attain  at  onoe  the  extreme 
pitch  of  perfection  which  ages  had  bestowed  on  the  British  model 
of  government ;  and  he  pronounced  the  form,  the  working,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  Parliament  to  be  absolutely  beyond  all  power 
of  amendment.  So  astounding  a  sentiment  was  perhaps  never 
uttered  in  a  public  assembly  of  rational  beings.  Any  thing  more 
widely  differing  from  the  opinions  of  the  country,  more  affronting 
to  its  feelings,  or  indeed  more  glaringly  wide  of  the  facts  seen, 
and  heard,  and  known,  and  felt  of  all  men,  was  assuredly  never 
yet  spoken.  That  which  comes  most  near  it  was  perhaps  the 
famous  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  pound-note 
was  equal  in  value  to  twenty  shillings,  at  the  time  when  a  law 
^was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  men  from  selling  it  for  fourteen 
and  fifteen.  But  the  declaration  of  1830  very  far  surpassed  that 
of  1811  in  offensiveness  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people*  The 
subject  of  it  was  one  which  every  man  in  the  country  thoroughly 
understood ;  the  intention  of  it  outraged  the  strongest  feelings; 
the  tenor  of  it  was  almost  as  violent  an  outrage  upon  known  and 
admitted  facts. 

3.  The  disappointment  of  the  whole  people  of  the  metropolis, 
in  their  just  and  loyal  desire  to  receive  among  them  a  monarch 
greatly  and  deservedly  beloved,  excited  a  mixed  sensation  of  indig- 
nation and  derision^ndignatipn  at  the  proceeding  itself,  and 
derision  at  the  manner  and  the  motive  of  it.  Because  an  alder- 
man thought  fit  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Minister  by  writing  him 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  several  anonytnous  letters! — Crod  savc^ 
the  mark! — to  show  that  the  latter  would  be  insulted, the  Cabinet 
gravely  deliberated,  and  recommended  their  popular  Master  not 
to  go,  instead  of  desiring  their  unpopular  colleague  to  remain  at 
home  !  They  affected,  indeed,  to  say  they  had  other  reasons ; 
but  this  was  flatly  contradicted  by  their  conduct ;  for  they  sent^ 
it  seems,  some  official  person  with  their  letter  to  the  Guildhall, 
desiring  him  not  to  deliver  it  if  he  found  that  the  alderman's 
tsommunication  was  a  fabrication  ;-r-thus  clearly  admitting  that 
they  had  adopted  their  sage  resolution  on  no  other  authority  than 
the  alderman's  letter,  and  that  even  as  to  it,  they  had  deliberated 
in  the  dark.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  add, 
^that  be  was  not  originally  a  party  to  this  inconceivable  folly. 
He  said,  with  his  wonted  decision  and  manliness,  be  shpuld 
remain  at  hom^  and  let  thp  l^ii^  go* 
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'  4.  To  pass  over  several  minor  blunders  in  the  strangle  and 
eventful  history  of  these  ten  days,  we  may  come  at  once  to 
another  disappointment  of  the  country — the  announcement  of 
the  King's  Speech  that  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  King  without 
reserve  were  surrendered,  and  that  with  them  were  given  up 
all  casual  sources  of  profit  at  home  and  abroad.  No  one 
doubted  that  this  unqualified  surrender  included  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which,  with  much  exaggeration,  had  always  been  repre- 
sented as  a  chosen  nest  of  jobs  for  special  favourites,  and  other 
secret  and  doubtful  purposes.  But  the  crown  lawyers  discovered' 
that  by  a  mere  quibble  the  bare  words  of  surrender  only  meant 
tlie  revenues  holden  by  the  King  in  right  of  the  crown  in 
England  !  The  very  natural  error  into  which  all  men  and  all 
lawyers,  save  those  of  the  crown,  had  been  led,  was  fostered  by. 
the  studied  silence  of  the  Ministers  and  their  law  advisers,  when 
the  thanks  of  various  members  were  loudly  expressed  for  the 
supposed  boon — thanks  wholly  misplaced  if  nothing  more  had 
been  abandoned  on  this  than  on  all  former  occasions  of  a  civil 
list  arrangement.  But  the  terms  of  the  Speech  were  afterwards 
represented  by  the  Government  and  its  legal  helpmates,  as 
exactly  the  same  in  which  similar  surrenders  had  been  made, 
when  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were  never  meant 
to  be  included.  A  reference  to  the  statute-book,  however, 
showed  conclusively  the  inaccuracy  of  this  assertion ;  for  the 
words  always  before  used  were,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
CrowUf  whereas  on  the  present  occasion,  his  Majesty,  who  is 
both  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  King  of  England,  and  addresses  his 
Parliament  in  both  capacities,  was  made  to  say  *  all  my  hereditary 
*  revenues  without  reserve* — ^words  never  used  before,  and  plainly 
conveying  the  revenues  of  the  Duke  as  well  as  of  the  King. 
There  might  be  abundant  reasons  for  the  surrender  being  so 
restricted;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  The  Ministers 
intended  no  such  surrender ;  they  may  have  been  right  in  this  ; 
but  they  ought  at  least  not  to  have  expressed  what  they  did 
not  mean ;  and  their  blunder,  when  the  mistake  came  to  be  set 
right,  excited  a  great  and  a  very  natural  discontent — a  disap- 
pointment proportioned  to  the  satisfaction  at  first  felt,  and 
indeed  expressed,  without  any  correction  of  the  etror  by  the 
Ministers,  who  had  thus  beguiled  men  into  feelings  of  uncalled- 
for  gratitude. 

5.  Connected  with  the  Civil  List  was  the  next  capital  error 
which  we  have  to  record — the  persisting  in  keeping  all  its 
accounts  confounded  together  in  one,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  people  from  understanding  what  the 
royal  state  costs  them.    The  effects  of  this  have  always  been* 
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most  injurious  to  the  monarcliy ;  beea«s#ft  by  naixiog  wHh  the 
allowances  made  to  the  King,  properiyqpeiikiiigy  for  supportiB^. 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  exaltea«ti|ti<mf  those  expenses  which 
the  Sovereign  has  no  more  to  do  with  than  with  pitying  the  land 
or  the  sea  forces, — e.^*  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries — ^it  is^ 
made  to  appear  that  die  royal  dignity  costs  the  eoontry  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  in  any  fairness  of  calculation  be  placed  to  its< 
account.  Accordingly,  this  canfuiion^^i  can  be  called  nothing 
else — had  long  been  the  subject  of  animadversion;  and  the  new 
reign  was  always  regarded  as  the  period  of  putting  an  end  to  it* 
The  use  of  Roman  numerals  in  the  Exchequer  computations,  and 
the  employment  of  tcUlies  in  the  same  enlightened  department^ 
were  hardly  deemed  more  exploded  remains  of  the  clumsiness 
of  our  ancestors,  than  this  method  of  constructing  the  civil  list. 
Theattention  of  the  public  had,  moreover,  been  recently  awakened 
to  all  the  evils  of  the  bad  method  of  keeping  the  public  accounts 
generally,  by  the  very  able  and  learned  work  of  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  now  in  every  one's  hands;  and  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  great  improvements  of  our  neighbours  in  this  important 
department,  had  operated  to  place  our  inferk>rity  in  a  very 
stnking  point  of  view.  Yet  strange  to  tell,  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  civil  list  came  forth  with  all  the  nnacoenntaUe  and  now 
inexcusable  confusions  of  the  old  method ;  and  ihe  lamentable 
attempts  of  the  Ministers  and  the  ministerial  advcMsates  to  defend- 
it  by  reasoning,  were  only  calculated  to  expose  the^  own  weak«^ 
ness,  without  in  the  least  extenuating  their  oibetinate  adherence 
to  the  exploded  errors. 

Lastly,  the  rook  upon  which  the  govemmoit  finally  made 
shipwreck,  was  perhaps  the  least  eminent  above  the  In'eakenr 
that  surrounded  them;  yet  was  it  to  be  encountered  only  by- 
inconceivable  rashness,  or  by  deliberate  design.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  latter  was  the  cause  of  the  mischance ;  and  that, 
seeing  their  days  were  numbered,  conseiona  that  their  end  rapid- 
ly approached,  they  prefored  being. defeated  on  their  refusal  to 
refer  the  details  of  the  civil  list  to  a  committee^  rather  than  be 
left  in  a  minority  upon  Mr  Brougham>'s  motion  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  avowing  our  entire 
and  unqualified  approbation  of  this  choice,  supposing  them  to 
have  made  it,  which  we  incline  to  believe  they  did.  The  removal 
of  one  Ministry  and  the  accession  of  another  upon  the  distinct  • 
groundof  Parliamentary  Reform  would,  aecordingtoour  conscien- 
tious opinion,  have  been  an  event  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
stalnlity  of  the  constitution.  It  would  clearly  have  been  most 
unfavourable  to  the  deliberatediscnssion  of  the  Reform  Question; 
and  it  would  have  rendered  the  position  of  any  Ministws  hardly 
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tenable^  wlio  Jibould  enter  upon  tW  dixdes  of  their  high  aad4iffi-» . 
cult  office,  driven  on  to  the  execution,  rather  than  led  towards  . 
the  consideration  of  reform»  by  the  Tote  which  displaced  their 
predecessors  and  forn^d  their  own  tenure  of  power*  In  every 
view,  thereforcg^  m».  must  consider  it  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  ^untry,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resolved 
to  try  his  strength  rather  upon  Sir  H»  PameU's  motion  than 
upon  Mr  Brougham's.  That  he  shouUi  however,  have  resisted 
the  former  motion  at  all,  is  hai dly  conceivable.  That  he 
should  have  deemed  a  suceesrful  resistance  possible  to  a  kind 
of  proposition  to  which  the  administrations  of  Lord  Sidmouth^ 
Lord  Liverpool,  <md  Lord  Ca8tlereagh-*-4Ul  far  stronger  in  every 
respect  both  with  Parliament  and  Uie  oountry-^had  uniformly 
yielded,  appears  wholly  incredible.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been,  seeing  that  defeat  was  almost  inevitable,  and  that  the  pro^. 
position  of  Sir  H.  Parnell  was  almost  in  these  latter  days  a 
matter  of  course,  bad  the  Ministers  resigned  places  which  they 
plainly  were  incapable  of  retaining,  before  either  their  wetness 
diould  be  proved  upon  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion,  or  the  irresis* 
tible  prevalence  of  reform  .upon  Mr  Brougham's. 

We  have  now  run  over  the  last  acts  of  the  Wellington  Admi** 
nistration — presenting,  as  they  do,  a  marvellous  contrast  to  its 
earlier  achievements,  both  in  vigour  of  execution  and  in  sound** 
ness  of  judgment.  They  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  very: 
probable  supposition,  that  the  Ministers  who,  earlier  in  the  session,, 
had  been  too  sangnine,  and  blind  to  tJie  insecurity  of  their  position, 
had,  after  the  elections,  become  all  at  once  aware  of  their  diffi-* 
culties  without  the  means  of  meeting  them.  Then  it  was  that 
they  found  the  fatal  error  they  had  been  seduced  into  by  their 
foolish  adulators  of  either  sex*-now  assuring  them  that  they 
wanted  no  help,  now  whispering  that  they  might  have  the  aid 
of  any  one  they  wanted.  The  time  arrived  when  help  tva9 
wanted,  and  they  called  for  it  in  vain.  Parties  were  courted 
with  large  offers,  and  all  were  rejected,  hidividuals  were 
approached,  but  they  took  no  heed.  The  session  came,  and  it 
found  them  as  weak  i^  strength  of  leaders  as  ever,  and  far 
weaker  in  numbers.  A  determined  Opposition  was  embattled 
under  the  banners  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  chiefs.  The 
Ministers  lost  their  presence  of  mind— *they  reeled  about — they 
staggered  on  from  one  inexplicable  blunder  to  another,  till  they 
received  their  death-blow  from  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  took  the  step  long  anticipated  by  the  nation  at  large,  of 
retiring  from  office  in  a  body. 

The  possibility  of  forminganew,  anda  mixed  government,  which 
should  combine  all  the  tried  capacity  and  the  untried  resources  of 
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all  parties,  has  never  been  doubted  by  us ;  nor  bave  we  ever  been 
able  to  divine  why  the  attempt  was  not  made.  Not*  that  we  could 
dream  of  such  a  thing  after  the  general  election.  But  that 
before  such  a  step  was  resorted  to,  the  men  of  talent,  and  inte- 
grity, and  statesmanlike  firmness^  who  agreed  upon  the  grand 
questions  of  public  policy  most  deeply  interesting  to  the  nation, 
should  have  been  selected  from  all  the  great  parties  which  divide 
the  country,  and  formed  into  a  popular  government  under  the 
auspices  of  a  popular  monarch,  was,  we  own,  the  object  of  our 
earnest  wishes.  The  great  men  of  our  day  have  determined 
otherwise.  But  we  will  not  give  up  all  hope  of  the  issue  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  fortunate  for  the  country ;  and  hoping  to 
see  our  dreams  of  perfection  finally  realized,  we  shall  proceed 
to  throw  out  a  few  observations  upon  the  position  which  affairs 
have  actually  assumed,  and  the  aspect  they  now  wear. 

If  we  have  professed  a  desire  to  see  the  government,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  armed  with 
all  the  power  bestowed  by  a  union  of  the  ablest  men  of  every 
party)  it  is  by  no  means  from  any  th6  slightest  distrust  that  we 
entertain  of  the  Ministry  lately  formed.  The  great  talents  of 
its  members,  their  tried  integrity,  the  unbounded  popularity  of 
some  of  them,  who  combine  in  an  unprecedented  degree  weight 
in  parliament  with  influence  in  the  country,  renders  any  such 
apprehensions  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  there  is 
really  no  party  of  any  thing  like  a  formidable  aspect  opposed 
to  them,  either  within  doors  or  without.  Their  course  is  clear; 
Uiey  have  but  to  act  as  they  have  hitherto  done, — preferring 
their  principles  to  all  things  else ;  and  seeking  to  gain  for  these 
principles,  and  for  their  country,  all  they  can  gain  from  the 
parliament  and  from  the  court.  If  such  continues  to  be  their 
course,  they  need  fear  no  ill;  the  staff  of  the  people ^will  be 
with  them,  and  will  comfort  them.  What  though  'they  be 
encompassed  round  about  with  the  unreasonable  expectants  of 
reform  ?  They  never  have  promised  unattainable  things ;  they 
always  have  been  moderat-ein  their  professions;  the  steadiest 
resistance  to  such  changes  as,  under  the  mask  of  reform,  have 
aimed  at  revolution,  has  been  offered  by  them  when  out  of 
place :  so  much  the  more  consistently,  therefore,  can  they  now 
wield  the  powers  of  the  state,-*on  the  one  hand  to  repair,  to 
renovate,  to  prop  up  the  fabric  of  the  constitution — on  the 
other,  to  resist  all  plans  that  have  for  their  object  to  assail  its 
body,  to  undermine  its  foundations,  and  to  pull  its  bulwarks  to 
the  ground. 

'.'  The  reasoning  part  of  the  commnnity,-— the  most  important 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  people,  those  in  the  middle  ranks, 
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.—will  give  the  present  Ministers  credit  for  these  prinetples  ;.and 
to  that  part  of  the  country  they  will,  beyolid  all  dpabt,  wisely 
make  their  appeal,— fleeing  to  them  for  an  honest,  a  conscien- 
tious, a  steadfast  support,  at  once  against  the  bigots  of  alarm 
and  abuse,  who  would  have  nothing  repaired,  and  against  the 
zealots  of  innovating  reform,  who  would  have  every  thing  torn 
down.  It  is  our  confideni  expectation  that  this  appeal  will 
be  made — it  is  our  firm  belief  that  it  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

But  it  would  seem,  by  some^  passages  in  the  late  debates,  to 
have  entered  iuto  the  heads  of  certain  underlings  of  the  late 
Administration,  that  this  appeal  will  be  prevented  by  a  dis- 
missal of  the  present  administration.  We  are  quite  confident 
it  never  can  even  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  their  chiefs. 
The  interests  of  the  two  kinds  of  politicians  are  materially  dif- 
ferent. The  underling,  valuing  above  all  things  his  own  into* 
rest,  hates  above  all  things  exclusion  from  place; — dreading 
above  all  things  a  continuance  of  that  cheerless  lot,  he  habitu- 
ally, constitutionally,  and  by  the  law  of  his  existence,  above  all 
things  pants  for  a  sweeping  change — such  a  change  at  least  as 
may  come  low  enough  down  in  the  scale  of  place  to  include 
himself,  and  restore  him  to  existence,  that  is,  to  official  life. 
The  coalition  of  parties,  he  eyes  with  extreme  distrust,  as  not 
surely  calculated  to  terminate  the  state  of  suspended  animation 
which  h,SB  unhappily  been  his  destiny  of  late.  But  it  may  well 
happen  that  his  superiors,  having  some  regard  for  principles, 
and  some  feeling  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  a  moderate 
care  about  his  (the  worthy  underling's)  particukr  destiny, 
may  never  dream  of  any  change  being  possible — ^as  men  and 
things  and  the  country  now  are— except  the  accession  of  a 
few  leading  characters  to  office.  In  fact,  if  the  present  Mini- 
stry were  to  resign  to-morrow,  what  possible  reason  is  there  for 
their  predecessors  resuming  office,  that  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  prevent  them  from  .quitting  it  two  months  ago? 
Are  they  stronger  in  debate  in  either  House,  or  more  nutie- 
rously  supported,  or  paore  popular  in  the  country,  or  more 
respected  abroad,  than  they  were  on  the  I6th  of  last  November  ? 
The  Chancellor  has  left  Yorkshire  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  whole  matter.  In  every  other  respect^ 
the  impossibility  of  the  government  being  carried  oh  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel  is  precisely  what  it  was  before ; 
and  he  must  be  a  sorry  observer  of  either  parties  or  public 
opinion,  who  can  suppose  it  doubtful,  that  the  Opposition  mar- 
shalled against  the  late  Ministry  would  have  been  far  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  it,  if  the  Chancellor  (we  speak  it  with  all 
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respect)  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  Parliament,  or  had 
never  been  born. 

Suppose  the  hardly  supposable  case  of  the  Ministers  being 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  their  measures  for 
Parliamentary  Reform ; — would  the  Duke  of  Weliington,  and 
Sir   R«   Peel,   and   Lords  EUenborough   and  Aberdeen,   and 
Messrs  Goulburni  Herries,  and  Arbutbnot,  appeal  to  the  people 
a|2:ain8t  a  reform  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wishes  ?     If  the 
Ministers  become  unpopular  for  not  going  far  enough, — will 
their  tory  adversaries  court  the  reformers  by  going  farther,  and 
giving  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot?     But  it  is  far  more 
likely  they  should  take  the  opposite  side ;  it  is  more  charitable 
to  them  to  expect  less  flagrant  inconsistency :  they  will  then 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  borough  patrons  and  the  alarm- 
ists, and  will  make  their  stand,  not  in  the  Commons  and  in 
the  country,  but  in  the  Lords.     Then,  does  any  rational  being 
entertain  a  fancy  so  wild  as  that  of  the  Lords  prevailing  over 
both   Commons  and   people?      If  the  reform   measures  are 
flung  out  in  the  Commons,  what  have  the  members  to  do  but 
appeal  to  the  country  ?   If  in  the  Lords,  still  a  new  parliament, 
sanctioning  what  the  former  had  approved,  will  bring   the 
Lords  round.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  Lords  and  Commons 
receive  the  plan,  can  any  thing  shake  its  authors,  except  that 
the  country  may  be  dissatisfied  with  its  moderation  ?     If  so, 
will  they  call  for  a  return  of  the  Ministers  who  are  against  all 
reform;  and,  because  the  present  Cabinet  does  not  go  far  enough, 
invoke  their  predecessors  to  resist  all  reformation,  and  retrace 
the  steps  that  had  been  taken  towards  any  amendment  ?     This 
chimera  is  only  fit  for  ridicule.     The  people  must  have  lost  all 
principles  of  reason  or  consistency,  to  make  such  apprehensions 
other  than  vain. 

One  class  of  supporters,  it  is  true,  the  underlings  we  have 
been  alluding  to,  may  likely  enough  have— we  mean  such 
'  patriots  as  Mr  O'Connell,  who  seem  utterly  careless  of  any  one 
object  except  the  gratification  of  their  own  little  feelings  of 
vanity  and  spleen,  and  to  have  no  one  principle  of  public  con- 
duct except  to  make  a  noise  and  work  disturbance.  It  is  true, 
that  gentleman  has  affirmed  that  he  lately  refused  office  on 
account  of  his  love  for  Ireland.  It  is,  however,  equally  true 
that  he  has  affirmed  that  Lord  Grey  had  threatened  Ireland 
with  new  coercive  laws ;  that  the  English  pension  list  is  half  a 
million  (the  sum  being  L.70,000,  and  the  whole  three  lists  only 
L.150,0U0) ;  that  the  abolitionists  of  slavery  are  tools  and 
jobbers  for  ministerial  favour,  and  far  less  liberal  than  their 
nest  India  adversaries.    A  person  who  so  deals  with  notorious 
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facts,  is  to  be  listened  to  most  cautioasly  when  he  tells  of  things 
that  are  in  their  nature  more  private*  Yet  as  the  friends  of  the 
government  both  in  Ireland  and  England  loudly  deny  this 
charge,  we  trust  that  every  Cabinet  Minister  in  his  place  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  will  deny  having  held  or  authorized  any 
such  communication  as  the  one  in  question.  Meanwhile,  Mr 
O'Connell  scruples  not  to  rest  his  present  distrust  of  the  govern^ 
ment  upon  the  promotion  of  a  gentleman  agunst  whom  there  is^ 
no  charge  that  can  be  preferred,  except  the  having  incurred  Mr 
O'Connell's  personal  dislike,  by  exposing  his  calumnies  face  to 
face,  like  an  honest. and  truth-telling  man.  Mr  Doherty  is  in* 
capable  of  smiling  in  any  one's  face,  and  stabbing  his  character 
the  instant  his  back  is  turned.  He  is  even  incapable  of  exerci- 
sing the  right  of  self-defence,  and  exposing  the  calumnies  of  his 
slanderers  in  their  absence.  He  repels  them  when  they  are 
present  to  hear  his  defence,  and  to  renew  the  onset  if  they  dare. 
They  dare  not.  Neither  dare  they  deny  their  former  attempts, 
but  defeated  in  the  unequal  conflict,  (for  when  was  there  any 
match  between  calumny  and  truth,  if  fairly  pitted  against  each 
other?)  they  retire  discomfited  and  disgraced,  to  hatch  paltry 
schemes  of  revenge.  To  further  such  plans,  to  involve  Ireland 
in  confusion,  to  seek  consolation  in  desperate  fortunes  from  the 
shoutsof  giddy  multitudes,  whose  noise  may  drown  reflection,  very 
possible  it  is,  that  the  Irish  agitators  may  join  the  underlings  of 
the  late  administration,  if  they  will  condescend  to  accept  such 
aid.  Their  leaders,  we  know,  will  spurn  it  with  disgust ;  the 
followers,  we  believe,  will  also  rejeet  it. 

Another  enemy,  and  upon  principles  as  pure,  we  perceive  in 
Richard  Carlisle.  He  has  begun  to  denounce  the  *  Whig  Ad« 
'  ministration'  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  the  Irish  enemies 
of  established  order.  They  have,  it  seems,  prosecuted  this 
avowed  apostle  of  atheism  for  an  address  to  the  ^  Insurgents  of 
*  the  Empire,'  calling  upon  them  to  go  on  burning  and  de- 
stroying until  they  pull  down  all  establishments,  naturalize  re- 
volution, and  obtain  their  just  share  of  private  as  well  as  public 
property.  This  address,  too,  he  has  put  forth  at  a  moment 
when  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  offended  law  were  confessiog, 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  that  the  lectures  of  seditious  men  had 
led  them  to  their  ruin.  Mr  O'Connell  alludes  to  this  attack  on 
the  press  with  kindred  indignation ;  and  be  cunningly  screens 
himself  from  the  arm  of  the  law  by  innuendes  and  insinuations, 
which  he  may  fancy  will  protect  him,  with  a  timid  judge  or  a 
friendly  jury,  from  the  charge  of  exciting  to  outrages  on  pro-, 
perty  and  on  life.  Neither  the  English  agitator  nor  the  Irish 
is  pleased  to  recoUeot,  that  the  prosecution  even  of  the  most . 
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atrocioas  of  excitements  to  capital  felony,  has .  not  been  by  the 
Whig  Attomey-Greneral  exercising  his  right  to  file  an  ex  officio 
information.  It  has  been  by  a  bill  of  indictment,  preferred  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  very  sam'e  way  in  which 
any  one  of  the  King's  subjects  might  do,  and  found  a  true  one 
by  a  grand  jury  of  the  country..     If  this  be  persecuting  the 

JMresB,  we  have  wholly  misunderstood  all  the  controversy  which 
or  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  stirred  against  the  filing 
of  ex  officio  informations. 

Such  are  the  allies,  whose  aid  against  the  present  ministry  is 
plainly  at  the  service  of  all  that  desire  their  exclusion  from 
office.  We  believe  their  alliance  will  be  repudiated  everywhere; 
in  England  we  know  it  will;  but  we  even  look  to  the  misguided 
people  of  Ireland,  as  incapable  of  persevering  longer  in  making 
themselves  the  dupes  of  one  man's  designs,  and  the  tools  of  his 
purposes — sacrificing  their  own  character  for  independence,  as 
well  as  loyalty,  and  breaking  the  bonds  that  unite  the  empire  in 
peace,  to  gratify  his  vanity  or  his  passions,  or  to  minister  to  his 
necessities.* 


*  Tlie  man  of  all  men  most  respected  in  Ireland,  Lord  Anglesea,  is 
restored  to  the  people  as  viceroy ;  and  Lord  Plunkett,  the  chosen  advo- 
cate of  the  Catholic  cause,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cinl  magistracy. 
Yet  all  is  clouded  with  discontent — and  for  what  reason  ?  Simply  because 
MrDoherty  is  raised  to  the  Bench  from  being  Solicitor- General  I  What, 
then,  has  that  able  and  learned  person  done  to  excite  their  dissatisfaction  ? 
Was  he  the  enemy  of  the  Catholics  ?  Far  otherwise ;  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  carrying  the  question,  and  actually  drew  the  bill  for  Catho- 
lic relief.  Is  it  new  to  raise  Crown  lawyers  to  the  Bench  ?  Quite  the 
revei'se  ;  it  is  the  rule  and  course  of  the  profession.  The  very  same  step 
raised  Sir  N.  Tindal  to  the  same  station  last  year  in  England.  Has  Mr 
Doherty  ever  taken  any  part  in  Parliament  against  Ireland,  or  against  the 
Catholics  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  their  champion.  Whence,  then, 
this  indignation  ?     Simply  because  Mr  O'Connell  hates  him. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  true  ground  of  disapprobation,  is  by  no 
means  put  forward  by  Mr  O'Connell  and  his  party.  They  complain  of 
Mr  Doherty  as  a  man  who  left  the  Canning  party  and  joined  the  Welling- 
ton, and  now  takes  office  from  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Anglesea.  Even 
party  men  never  carried  the  party  principle  so  far  as  to  let  its  consider- 
ations influence  judicial  promotion.  But  when  was  it  before  that  the 
radicals  ever  once  objected  to  any  one  man  upon  mere  party  grounds  ? 
Who  are  so  indifferent  to  all  principles  of  party  connexion  ?  Rather, 
who  have  so  uniformly  decried,  or  ridiculed  as  contemptible,  every  thing 
of  a  party  nature  ?  Yet  this  radical,  O'Connell,  who  in  every  other  matter 
characterises  as  factious,  if  not  corrupt,  all  party  principles — pretends  that 
the  party  defects  of  Mr  Doherty  constitute  an  ot^'ection  to  his  promo- 
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To  discuss  the  titles  to  public  favour  which  the  present  Minis* 
ti*y  possess,  coliectiyely  or  individuaHy,  was  no  part  of  our 
design  in  this  article;  nor  was  it  necessary.  But  there  are  two 
defects  which  we  think  likely  to  be  charged  upon  them,  and 
which  we  mention  with  no  unfriendly  feelings ;  or  rather,  we 
state  them  by  way  of  friendly  warning.  They  are,  many  of  .  ^ 
them,  unused  to  office,  and  this  brings  much  inconvenience  with  (-^ 
it ;  although  it  certainly  is  favourable  to  an  honest,  and  liberal, 
and  natural  course  of  policy.  But  some  men  among  them,  of 
excellent  capacity,  are  also  well  versed,  by  long  experience,  in 
state  affairs,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  soon  com^ 
municate  discipline  and  skill  to  their  less  experienced  colleagues. 
The  other  defect  is  an  old  error  of  statesmen  bred  in  the  Whig 
School,  at  least  since  the  earlier  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign, 
when  that  seminary  ceased  to  furnish  advisers  to  the  Crown, 
except  on  rare  and  distant  occasions.  They  are  too  little  addicted 
to  office.  The  common  failing  of  politicians  is  all  the  other 
way ;  and  it  is,  we  readily  admit,  a  far  worse  one  to  be  much 
too  fond  of  place  and  power.  But  the  statesmen  we  now  speak 
of  are  guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  loving  office  too  little* 
They  abstain,  while  in  opposition,  from  all  approaches  to  power^ 
as  if  it  were  a  shameful  thing  to  serve  the  country ;  and  while 
in  office,  they  are  indifferent  about  maintaining  themselves  in 
power,  almost  as  much  as  if  they  felt  it  a  reproach  to  regulate 
the  destinies  of  a  great  nation.  Of  this  folly — we  speak  it  openly 
and  plainly — of  this  worse  than  childish  folly  there  must  be  an 
end. 

Enough  has  already  been  sacrificed  to  it*  Enough  of  mischief 
has  the  country  sustained  from  their  yielding  to  its  influence. 
The  times  demand  a  more  firm  and  manly  course.  The  people 
require  leaders  who  feel  their  own  strength,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  it.  The  entire  confidence  of  their  gracious  and  popular 
Sovereign,  the  just  regards  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  aristo«> 
cracy,  and  the  full  approbation  of  their  countrymen  of  all  ranks, 
should  inspire  them  with  a  noble  confidence  in  their  own  power 
to  serve  the  state  and  mankind,  while  it  arms  them  with  ample 
means  to  render  that  high  service.  They  must  resolve  to  make 
sacrifices  of  all  private  feelings — ^love  of  ease,  desire  of  retire* 


tion !  No,  no.  To  attack  Mr  O'ConneUy  and  to  discomfit  him  trium- 
phantly, was  an  offence  not  to  be  borne  I  and  for  that  offence^  it  is  deemed 
quite  right  that  the  Irish  should  rise  against  England  and  her  ministers, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  country  be  again  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
period  of  time ! 
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nuAiitf  vaoity  of  preferring  a  private  statiop,  ^islili^®  of  responsi- 
biliiy,  weariness  of  office,  disgust  f^t  the  ingratitude  that  too  often 
vepays  the  servants  of  the  state,  contempt  of  the  meanness  that 
inflaences  support,  or  impels  to  opposition — all  must  be  given 
to  the  winds,  when  the  paramount  duty  of  saving  the  country, 
and  serving  it  saved,  calls  for  steady,  unflinching,  uncompro- 
mising exertion.  Nor  must  they  ever  consider  that  they  have 
any  higher  office  to  execute  towards  their  king  or  their  country, 
than  to  preside  by  all  lawful  means  for  that  which  is  the  right 
of  every  man,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  government — sfiLr- 
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.  The  present  state  of  the  country,  and  the  expectations  as  well 
9S  the  wishes  of  the  people,  concur  with  the  history  of  former 
patriotic  administrations  in  past  times,  to  make  us  feel  more 
than  ordinary  anxiety  upon  this  important  subject.  To  begin 
with  the  last  of  these  topics  and  to  go  backward :  All  of  us 
ean  recollect  the  culpable  indifference  to  office  shown  in  1B27, 
by  some  most  liberal  and  virtuous  men — their  reluctance  to 
take  it — their  carelessness  in  retaining  it ;  if,  indeed,  we  should 
not  rather  say,  their  alacrity  to  quit  it.  Yet  this,  and  a  like 
readiness  to  retire  from  the  public  service  displayed  by  others 
the  following  year,  gave  us  a  government  that  bad  wellnigh 
plunged  this  nation  into  a  foreign  war,  and  our  neighbours  into 
a  domestic  revolution.  In  1812,  what  punctilio  about  the  con* 
stitutional  rights  of  ministers,  and  the  dependence  of  the  crown, 
and  appointment  to  household  places,  was  it  that  deprived  the 
country  of  such  statesmen  as  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville^ 
inflicted  upon  us  the  American  war-— spent  some  hundreds  of 
millions — and  installed  the  Castlereagh  school  in  power  ?  Even 
the  eonstitutionalpoifUf  as  it  was  termed  in  1807,  though  of  a  very 
different  description,  savoured  somewhat  of  refinement,  and  made 
men  at  once  applaud  the  high-minded  disregard  of  power  which 
4]stinguished  the  Whig  statesmen,  and  grudge  the  loss  of  their 
invaluable  services — the  price  which  was  paid  for  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  their  public  virtues.  To  go  still  farther  back :  What 
•countless  ills  to  England  and  to  the  world  would  have  been  spared, 
if  a  punctilious  sense  of  party,  perhaps  of  perseinal  honour,  had 
not  prevented  the  union  of  Mr  Fox's  great  powers  with  those 
of  his  celebrated  rival  in  1784,  when  the  only  ground  of  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  Whigs  refused  to  treat  until  Mr  Pitt  resign- 
ed Ins  office,  which  he  was  immediately  after  to  resume,  and 
^hare  the  other  high  stations  with  his  new  allies  !  Let  us  hope 
that  the  day  has  passed  away  when  such  things  could  be  endured 
Iqr  either  statesmen  or  people  in  this  country ;  and  that  men 
will  no  longer  act  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  wieldiiig  ibf  powfl* 
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of  government.  If  there  be  any  ministers  who  care  nothing  for 
office,  and  prefer  a  private  station,  surely  the  part  for  them  is 
that  private  station ;  and  they  ought  to  be  gratified  by  the  imme« 
diate  attainment  of  the  object  of  their  wishes.  No  man  can  be 
expected  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  who  only  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  Instead  of  being  quiok 
to  descry  little  grounds  of  di£Perence  either  with  the  Court  or 
the  Parliament,  or  one  another,  the  servants  of  the  state  ought 
to  do  all  in  their  power  at  all  times  to  reconcile  di£Ferences,  and 
to  sustain  their  body  unbroken,  and  their  power  unimpaired* 
Unworthy  compliances,  abandonmentof  principles,— submitting 
to  such  degradation  as  we  have  often  seen  place-loving  ministers 
bear, — no  one,  of  course,  can  do  otherwise  than  contemn  and 
reject  with  indignant  scorn.  But  upon  all  unimportant  matters^ 
anion  should  be  the  grand  and  common  object;  and  a  govern* 
men  t  strong  in  the  People's  affections  as  in  the  Sovereign's  favour^ 
may  well  disregard  an  occasional  coldness  on  the  part  of  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  present  Ministers  are  firmly  united  among  themselves^ 
alike  by  the  long  habits  of  close  private  friendship,  and  by  a 
community  of  public  principle  on  all  great  objects  of  national 
polity.  This  is,  certainly,  a  most  important  advantage  gained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  another  benefit  which  many  might  have 
reasonably  desired  for  the  country,  in  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  one  or  two  honest  and  experienced  men  among  their  prede* 
cessors — men,  whose  accession  may  hereafter  be  looked  for  in 
times  fast  approaching,  when  no  government  that  can  be  formed 
will  be  found  too  strong  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
But  regarding  the  Cabinet  as  it  now  is  constructed,  we  again 
assert,  that,  compact  in  itself,  and  respected  by  the  people,  it 
can  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  parliamentary  opposition 
from  any  quarter ;  as  long  as  it  discharges  its  duties  faithfully, 
and  proceeds  steadily,  yet  temperately,  to  redeem  its  pledges* 
Let  it  only  bear  in  mind  that  the  safety  of  the  country  requires 
its  continuance  in  power ;  and  that  to  endanger  its  duration  by 
any  rashness  or  any  impatience,  or  any  self-denying  scruplesy 
will  be  an  act  of  desertion,  and  not  of  disinterestedness. 

The  hopes  of  the  few,  whose  party- feelings  have  been  already 
displayed,  and  of  the  lovers  of  mere  mischief  and  anarchy,  are  sup^ 
posed  to  centre  in  two  chances — the  possible  differences  among 
the  Ministers,  on  reform  and  its  details — the  possible  discontent 
of  the  people  with  the  measures  of  reform  propounded.  As  it 
is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  these  measures  will  be  mode^ 
rate — will  be  pointed  to  reparation,  and  restoration,  and  amend- 
ment, not  to  mere  change  and  revolution— there  can  be  very 
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little  chance  of  those  distiDguished  statesmen  differing  among 
themselves.  Bat  the  country — we  mean  the  real  bulk  of  its 
respectable  and  well-informed  inhabitants — ^in  a  word,  the  middle 
classes^  may  safely  be  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  temperate  but 
effectual  alterations  and  corrections  of  admitted  abuses,  against 
the  well-meaning  but  unwise  theorists,  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  realizing  of  their  own  fancies,  and  the  pernicious 
agitators  who  work  only  for  anarchyand  ecmfusion.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Ministers  will  be  found  hateful  to  the  latter  class. 
Its  desire  is  to  see  the  Castlereagh  school — the  enemies  of 
all  reform,  all  improvement,  once  more  in  power ;  because  its 
hopes  are  centred  in  a  quarrel  between  the  People  and  the 
Government,  only  to  be  settled  by  wide^spreading  revolution. 
To  the  bulk  of  the  people — ^its  well-informed  and  virtuous  por- 
tion— we  equally  trust  that  the  Ministers  may  appeal  with 
friendly  but  respectful  confidence,  and  expect  at  their  hands  a 
cordial  support,  even  if  their  plans  of  reform  do  not  seem  all  at 
once  to  reiuize  whatever  good  may  be  looked  for  in  renovating 
the  constitution.  The  reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  we 
know,  will  duly  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  necessarily  sur- 
round A  REFORMING  ADMINISTRATION ;  they  will,  WO  are  sure, 
give  it  credit  for  doing  all  that  it  is  safe  to  do  at  the  first ;  they 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  first  reformation  that  ever  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers ;  they  will  patiently 
wait  for  such  further  improvetnents  as  a  little  time,  bringing 
with  it  needful  experience,  may  prove  to  be  safe ;  and  they  will 
avoid  all  manifestations  of  impatience  or  diseeotent,  as  only 
tending  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  those  who  are  not  more  the  King's 
chosen  servants  than  the  people's  ancient  friends — aware  that 
the  only  effect  of  withdrawing  their  confidence  from  such  states- 
men would  be  the  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  others,  the 
very  worst  enemies  of  both.* 


^  ^  It  is  a  most  wise  and  practical  remark  of  Mr  Fox,  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  people  of  tbis  country  in  the  approaching  discussion 
of  the  Reform  measures  to  be  proposed  by  Government,  that  of  all 
delusions  it  is  the  most  inexcusable,  to  prefer  giving  up  every  thing 
to  your  enemies,  rather  than  surrender  a  little  to  your  friends.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  some  distinguished  and  justly  popular  men  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  since  the  late  change,  show  them  to  be  deeply 
imbued  with  the  profound  sense  of  this  faithful  saying,  so  worthy  of 
all  acceptation. 
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NOTM  to  the  Article  on  the  Capital  PmMrniait  of  Forgery. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  lending  our  coun- 
tenance to  tbe  mischieyons  attempts  of  a  most  mistaken  zeal, 
or  what  may  truly  be  called  a  perverted  humanity,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  justice  in  particu- 
lar cases  of  capital  punishment.  If  the  laws  are  wrong— and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  they  are  wrong — ^nothing  can 
be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and  con- 
siderate men  to  amend  them.  But  surely  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  true  philanthropy  in  tibe  course  pursued  by  some 
well-meaning  but  unreflecting  persons,  who  never  see  a  capital 
punishment  about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands,  without  raising  an  outcry  against  it  in  the  individiml  ccues 
and  even  making  direct  exertions  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  What  is  the  consequence  r  Petitions  are  got  up,  and 
the  community  is  canvassed  to  sign  them.  In  one  well-known 
case,  (where  a  quaker  was  condemned  for  forgery,)  copies  of  the 
petition  for  mercy  were  lying  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  shop  in  the 
frequented  thoroughfares  of  London.  A  vast  multitude  of  sig- 
natures were  obtained ;  but  the  government  had  the  sense  and 
firmness  to  resist  this  unbecoming  importunity,  and  the  law  took 
its  course.  Of  late,  a  new  line  has  been  pursued,  and  public  meet- 
ings are  actually  held  to  debate  the  merits  of  particular  sentences  ; 
to  excite  sympathy  with  the  culprits  as  victims  of  a  cruel  law ; 
and  to  raise  indignation  against  the  prosecutors  and  tbe  judges. 
The  crimes,  too,  are  not  like  that  for  which  the  quaker  suffered ; 
but  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  violence,  approaching  in  their 
guilty  intent  as  near  as  possible  to  murder,  and  only  not  ending 
in  the  loss  of  life  through  mere  accident.  It  is  the  perpetrators 
of  these  acts  who  are  held  up  as  objects  of  mere  pity ;  and  no 
quarter  is  given  either  to  the  injured  parties  who  complain,  or  to 
the  ministers  of  justice  who  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  crimes, 
that  make  all  property  insecure,  strike  dismay  over  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  whole  provinces,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
the  very  existence  of  civilization. 

To  show  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  pretended  friends  of 
humanity  who  hold  such  meetings,  one  of  them  priuses  the  Par* 
liament  of  Edward  III.,  which  passed  the  Treason  Law,  as  Uhe 
*  bkssed  Parliament,  in  which  there  were  no  lawyers,'-*confound- 
ing  it  with  one  some  generations  later,  in  which  it  is  notorious 
to  the  merest  smatterers  in  learning,  that  no  law  was  passed 
which  ever  was  heard  of  afterwards.  Another  orator  (and  the 
meeting  seems  to  have  gone  with  him)  denounced  as  cruel  and 
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unjust  all  Special  Commissions !  As  if  any  one  in  his  senses 
ever  doubted  the  expediency  of  trying  offences  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible after  they  are  committed.  We  trust  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  text  of  our  Article  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of  Forgery 
will  be  found  to  give  th^  slightest  countenance  to  such  misera- 
ble follies  as  these. 
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of,  23. 
Rivals,  The,  a  novel,  notice  of,  430. 
Robinson,  Mr,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  notice  of  his  Last  Days  of  Bishop 

Heber,  433. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  manuscripts  of,  398. 
Russian  Poets,  Dr  Bowring's  specimens  of,  823. 
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S 
SadleTy  Michael  Thomas,  M.P.  notice  of  his  pamphlet  entitled'*^  A 

*  Refatatton  of  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,'  entitled  <  Sadler's 

*  law  of  population,  and  disproof  of  supeifecunditjr/  504 — Mr  Sadler's 
proposition,  514— -his  false  conclusions  from  his  tables,  515,  523 — 
refutation  of  his  theory  respecting  the  sterility  of  the  peerage,  525. 

Sandford,  Sir  D.  £,  notice  of  his  translation  of  the  Greek  Grammar  of 
Frederick  Thiersch,  472 — character  of  the  translation,  477. 

ScaU,  Rev.  JohUy  effects  of  his  ministrations  at  Olney,  compared  wjth 
those  of  Bishop  Heber  at  Hodnet,  446. 

Servian  Poetryy  Dr  Bowring's  specimens  of,  328. 

Smith,  Mr,  contributions  of,  to  geological  science,  45. 

Society,  spirit  of  in  England  and  France  compared,  374 — distinctions  of 
fashion,  375 — England  wants  the  enthusiasm  for  genius  which  France 
possesses,  377 — ^mfluence  possessed  by  women  in  England,  377,  380 
—power  of  ridicule  possessed  in. England  and  France,  380 — station 
which  literary  men  occupy  higher  in  France  than  in  England,  382 — 
march  of  hospitality  in  England,  and  increase  of  clubs,  384. 

Spain,  specimen  of  tne  ancient  poetry  and  romances  of,  by  Dr  Bowring, 
327. 

T 

Tales  of  a  Tar,  notices  of  the  work,  135. 

Thiersch,  Professor,  character  of  his  Greek  Grammar,  476. 

Tod,  Li€ut,-Col,  James,  his  annals  of  Rajpootana,  86 — advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  author  for  writing  such  a  history,  89 — epitome  of  the 
history  of  Mewar,  92. 

Translations,  necessary  inferiority  of,  to  the  originals,  248. 

W 

Wdhabi^s,  account  of,  82 — their  origin,  ib.-— their  destruction  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  85.       ' 

Waterloo,  Stories  of,  character  of  the  work,  130. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  and  the  Whigs,  notice  of  a  pamphlet  of  tbat  title, 
272 — feebleness  of  the  author's  defence  of  ministers,  273. 

Werner,  account  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  rodksf,  44. 

Y    ■         ■ 

Yesterday  in  Ireland,  notice  of,  421— extract  from,  422. 
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